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^Mattatuck  of  Y ore  — aterkury 
of  Today 

By  J.  E.  C.  Brush,  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut 


ROM  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  on  the  soil 
of  New  England  they  looked  for  more  territory  and 
greater  opportunities.  Crossing  the  ocean  was  but  the 
first  step,  their  children  must  go  forward  and  the  trend  of 
migration  continued  westward.  Hooker  and  his  courageous  band  of 
one  hundred  souls,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  cattle,  trekked  through 
pathless  forests,  forded  rivers  and  followed  Indian  trails,  to  make 
their  settlement  at  Hartford  in  1636. 

It  was  a remarkable  company,  most  of  whom  had  been  people  of 
estate  and  had  known  honor  and  a degree  of  affluence  in  England. 
These  pioneers,  with  those  already  at  Wethersfield  and  Windsor, 
adopted  the  first  written  constitution  in  the  world,  formulating  the 
functions  of  government  in  detail. 

The  great  river,  Connecticut,  afforded  them  a passage  to  the  sea, 
a means  of  transportation,  fishing,  and  unnumbered  advantages.  They 
had  commercial  foresight  and  had  chosen  wisely.  To  the  westward 
was  the  Tunxis  or  Farmington  River,  rich  in  river-lands,  an  ideal 
place  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  1640  a company  of  eighty- 
four  went  from  Hartford  and  planted  the  settlement  of  Farmington. 
They  purchased  about  fifteen  square  miles  from  the  Tunxis  Indians — 
a tract  which  today  embraces  five  towns  besides  leaving  Farmington 
possessed  of  seven  and  a half  by  four  miles  of  the  original  grant. 

As  early  as  1657  the  spirit  of  migration  again  beckoned,  the  urge 
to  be  on  the  move,  the  vision  of  greener  pastures  beyond,  as  tales  were 
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brought  them  of  the  peaceful  and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck. A tract  watered  by  the  Naugatuck  River  on  the  west  and  the 
Mad  River  on  the  east,  lying  between  ranges  of  hills  commanding 
superb  views,  found  favor  in  their  eyes.  This  was  known  as  Matta- 
tuck.  Two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Farmington,  William  Lewis  and 
Samuel  Steele,  having  become  acquainted  with  the  country,  obtained 
from  certain  of  the  Tunxis  or  Farmington  tribe  of  Indians,  a deed 
of  land  which  later  became  a portion  of  the  Mattatuck  grant.  The 
deed  recorded  in  Farmington  reads: 


This  Witnesseth  that  Wee  Kepaquam  and  Querrimus  and 
Mataueage  have  sould  to  William  Lewis  and  Samuell  Steele  of 
ffarmington  A psell  or  trackt  of  Land  called  matetacoke,  that  is  to 
Say  the  hill  from  whence  John  Standley  and  John  Andrews  brought 
the  black  lead  and  all  the  Land  within  eight  mylle  of  that  hill:  on 
every  side:  to  dig:  and  carry  away  what  they  will  and  To  build  on 
yt  for  ye  Vse  of  them  that  Labor  there:  and  not  otherwise  To 
improve  ye  Land.  In  witnes  whereof  wee  have  hereunto  set  our, 
hands,  and  those,  Indians  above  mentioned  must  free  the  purchasers 
from  all  Claymes:  by  any  other  Indyans:* 

Witnes:  John  Steel  William  Lewis. 

febnary  ye  8th,  1657.  Samuel  Sxeele. 


The  marke  X of  Kepaquamp. 
The  mark  X of  Querrimus. 
The  mark  X of  Mataneage. 


The  Indians’  marks  on  this  deed  were  a complicated  succession 
of  twists  and  turns  evidently  made  with  a pen  or  sharp  instrument, 
instead  of  by  the  finger  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  wild  cherry  or  other 
fruit  as  was  their  custom.  A subsequent  deed  under  date  of  August 
11,  1717,  from  Petthuzso  and  Toxcrunuck,  successors  of  the  grantors 
of  previous  date,  conveyed  their  entire  right  to  the  Farmington  people. 
So  impressed  were  some  of  Farmington’s  inhabitants  with  the  desira- 
bility of  acquiring  this  land  by  grant  from  the  Colony,  they  set  about 
it  at  once,  by  petitioning  the  Assembly  for  a committee  to  view  and 
report  on  the  same.  The  committee  so  named  consisted  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  Bull,  Lieut.  Robert  Webster  and  Daniel  Pratt,  who  reported 
to  the  effect  that  Mattatuck  would  probably  afford  support  for  thirty 

*This  deed  is  copied  in  Mr.  Woodruff’s  sketch  of  Litchfield  (1845)  and  in  Bron- 
son’s “History  of  Waterbury”  (1858). 
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families.  This  was  received  so  favorably  that  on  May  19,  1673,  the 
Assembly  appointed  Major  John  Tallcott,  Lieut.  Robt.  Webster,  Lieut. 
Nicho:  Olmstead,  Ens.  Samll.  Steele  and  Ens:  John  Wadsworth  to 
be  a committee  “to  regulate  and  order  the  setleing  of  a plantation  at 
Mattatuck  in  the  most  suitable  way  that  may  be.” 

Anderson,  in  his  “History  of  Waterbury,”  says:  “Thus  Matta- 

tuck was  duly  committed  to  the  martial  nurses  of  its  infancy — a 
major,  two  lieutenants  and  two  ensigns — and  it  still  does  credit  to  its 
early  training.” 

Articles  of  Agreement  were  drawn  up  which  were  signed  by 
twenty-nine  proposed  settlers — of  these  eight  for  some  reason  with- 
drew. The  requirements  specified  that  the  subscribers  were  each  to 
have  eight  acres  for  a home  lot.  The  distribution  of  meadow  land 
was  to  be  proportional — no  person  to  have  more  than  an  allotment 
of  £100,  and  every  person  taking  an  allotment  being  required  to  build 
within  four  years  “a  good  and  fashionable  dwelling  house  eighteen 
by  sixteen  and  nine  feet  between  joints  and  a good  chimney.”  In  case 
any  person  failed  to  build  accordingly,  he  would  forfeit  all  his  allot- 
ment at  Mattatuck.  All  having  allotments  would  be  required  per- 
sonally to  dwell  at  Mattatuck  or  forfeit  the  same,  and  such  person 
was  required  to  dwell  there  four  years  from  the  time  he  entered  there 
as  an  inhabitant,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 

The  subscribers  who  did  not  withdraw  were: 


Thomas  Judd 
Edmund  Scott 
John  Stanley 
Thomas  Handcox 
Thomas  Newell 
John  Warner,  Jr. 
Samuel  Hickox 
John  Welton 
Abraham  Andross 
Obadiah  Richards 
John  Bronson,  Sr. 
Thomas  Richason 
John  Carrington 
Daniel  Warner 


John  Judd 
John  Stanley,  Sr. 
Isaac  Bronson 
John  Warner 
Daniel  Porter 
Joseph  Hickox 
John  Scovil 
Benjamin  Barnes 
John  Stanley,  Jr. 
Edmund  Scott,  Jr. 
Joseph  Gaylord 
John  Hopkins 
Timothy  Stanley 
Thomas  Warner 


Two  allotments  valued  at  £150  each  were  reserved,  one  for  the 
ministry  and  one  for  schools.  The  purchase  from  the  Indians  was 
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conveyed  by  twenty  or  more  deeds.  Some  of  these  were  signed  by 
individual  Indians,  others  by  several.  The  territory  purchased  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Farmington,  Paugassick  (Derby)  on  the 
south,  on  the  west  by  Pomperaug  and  Pootatuck  (Woodbury  and 
Southbury),  and  on  the  north  by  “the  wilderness.”  The  “Town 
Plot”  was  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  Naugatuck  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a wonderful  view  of  the  valley  and  the  hills  beyond. 

In  May,  1677,  the  proprietors  assembled  to  discuss  “difficulties” 
that  had  beset  them  concerning  the  location  of  the  Town  Plot.  There 
was  a division  on  the  advisability  of  making  a change.  The  present 
sightly  location  had  disadvantages — the  steep  ascent,  which  made  the 
carting  at  harvest  time  a toilsome  journey,  the  menace  of  floods  which 
cut  them  off  from  the  road  to  Farmington  where  they  went  to  meeting 
and  to  market,  and  the  attending  dangers,  when  so  cut  off,  from  such 
assistance  as  their  Farmington  friends  might  give  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  the  Indians.  There  may  have  been  other  and  weightier  reasons  that 
we  know  not  of,  but  after  due  consideration  by  a committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Deacon  Judd,  John  Laughton,  Sr.,  John 
Andrus,  Sr.,  Goodman  Root,  John  Judd  and  Daniel  Porter,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  whereby  the  proprietors  consented  to  move  from  their 
Town  Plot  on  the  hilltop  to  the  valley,  selecting  what  is  now  the 
Waterbury  Green  as  the  Town  Plot  around  which  they  built  their 
homes.  If  tradition  can  be  believed  cellars  found  on  the  spot  where 
the  Waterbury  Hospital  is  now  located,  indicated  the  habitations  of 
those  that  braved  the  first  winter  at  Mattatuck.  In  their  new  loca- 
tion, on  the  east  side  of  the  Naugatuck,  they  had  the  advantage  of 
having  plenty  of  water  with  Mad  River,  which  was  also  called  Roar- 
ing River  and  later  Mill  River,  on  the  east.  Before  1689  John  Hop- 
kins had  erected  a corn  mill  on  the  latter. 

Smaller  streams  crossed  the  valley,  which  rejoiced  in  the  names  of 
the  Great  Brook  and  the  Little  Brook.  The  outlying  districts  included 
what  today  comprises  the  towns  of  Westbury  (Watertown),  Plym- 
outh, half  of  Wolcott,  the  greater  part  of  Middlebury,  a small  por- 
tion of  Oxford,  a part  of  Prospect  and  Judd’s  Meadow  or  Salem 
Bridge,  which  comprised  nearly  all  of  Naugatuck.  Upon  their 
removal  across  the  river  the  home  lots  were  not  of  such  generous  pro- 
portions, only  two  acres  being  assigned  to  each  proprietor.  This  may 
have  been  a protective  measure.  Thus  “the  first  swarm  that  left  the 
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hive”  at  Farmington  were  permanently  located  and  the  struggle  for 
a livelihood  began  anew. 

The  remains  of  the  very  early  records  of  Mattatuck  and  Water- 
bury,  from  which  the  Articles  of  Agreement  were  copied,  were  saved 
from  oblivion  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury,  who  found  them 
among  the  papers  of  his  father,  Charles  D.  Kingsbury,  after  his 
death,  in  his  North  Main  Street  residence.  These  papers,  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  town  clerk  to  another  in  1793  came  to 
John  Kingsbury,  who  held  the  office  of  town  clerk  and  presiding  judge 
of  the  New  Haven  County  Court. 

A glance  at  a few  of  the  entries  of  over  two  centuries  ago  may  be 
of  interest : 

March  nth  167/ — Thee  order  which  is  the  adition  of  the  hous 
Loots  in  mattok  as  it  is  too  be  tackan  up. 

thos  that  desire  too  tack  up  their  adition  in  the  rere  of  theere 
house  Loots  we  shall  doe  all  that  we  can  too  acomidat  ach  man  in  that 
partuckuller  too  be  suted. 

adward  scott  too  reseive  his  loot  at  the  east  side  of  the  roaring 
river. 

John  Judd  for  John  Judd,  north  side  of  John  warners  lot  roring 
river  if  he  like  it. 

danill  Porter 

John  Standly  to  reseive  achur  more 

John  Scovill  (location  not  mentioned). 

These  goodly  forefathers  even  wanted  their  swine  handsomely 
taken  care  of,  having  an  eye,  doubtless,  to  the  dependable  pork  barrel, 
for  “Att  a meetting  of  the  propriators  of  Watterbury  January  the 
21 : 1689,  the  propriators  granted  Steven  Upson  seven  acrs  and  Sam- 
uell  Scoote  seven  acrs,  that  is  to  say  14  acrs  between  them,  of  land 
upon  the  hill  Eastward  of  the  path  from  longe  wigwam  upon  the 
hill:  to  be  layd  out  in  hansom  forme:  for  a hoge  feld,  provided  itt 
doo  not  predyedes  former  grants.”  Many  similar  grants  followed. 
Isaac  Brunson  and  Benjamin  Barns  were  given  fourteen  acres  of  land 
on  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  “hoog  pound  brooke  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  rood  that  leds  to  farmington  for  a hoog  feld.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Proprietors  “Genwary  21,  1689,”  there  was 
granted  to  “John  scovell  Ju.  a pese  of  land  buting  on  John  warner’s 
three  acer  lot  on  the  est  on  a hy  waye,  on  the  west  and  south,  and  on 
thomas  Judd  Ju.  on  the  north,  provided  he  bild  a hous  acording  to 
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originall  artyculs  and  inhabit  four  years  after.”  Not  all  of  the  Pro- 
prietors lived  up  to  their  obligations  in  point  of  time  in  which  they 
were  required  to  complete  their  houses  and  in  1682  “Complants  of 
severall  men  not  building  according  to  artyculs”  appear  on  the  rec- 
ords. Among  others  were : 

Samuel  Judd  not  built  according  to  time  prefixed.  He  built  and 
went  into  his  House  in  Novemb.  81 : and  not  fit  before.  Test:  Steph 
upson,  it  was  shingled  about  michaelmuss.  Test : Danll  Porter.  Test, 
Isaac  Brunson. 

Daniel  Porter  noe  chimney  to  his  House  according  to  Articles. 

John  Scovl  noe  chimney. 

Tho:  Richison  noe  House,  lives  in  a ciller,  only  hires  a Ciller  to 
live  in. 

Jno.  Carrington  House  not  Large  enough:  according  to  Articles. 

A meeting  of  the  committee  for  Mattatuck  met  at  Farmington 
“Febry  the  sixt  in  the  yeare  1682  haveing  heard  the  Complaynts 
. . . . it  is  agreed  and  determined  by  us  that  whosoever  shall  here- 
after have  grants  from  ourselves  ....  shall  be  engaged  and  firmly 
Bound  by  this  Act  to  reside  and  dwell  in  sd.  Mattatuck  the  full  terme 
and  time  of  four  yeares  in  a steddy  way  and  maner  with  their  Fami- 
lyes  after  subscription  to  this  Act  and  order,  and  in  case  those  mancion 
Housen  on  those  Lands  all  ready  errected,  cannot  be  bought  at  a rea- 
sonable rate  of  the  present  owners,  by  such  shall  be  seized  of  their 
Allotments.” 

For  a number  of  years  the  population  increased  little  if  any.  The 
four  years’  limit  required  before  any  signers  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment was  given  title  to  his  allotment,  was  extended  to  five.  Before 
their  grants  were  confirmed  some  had  moved  back  to  Farmington,  and 
death  had  thinned  the  ranks  so  that  of  the  thirty  original  families  but 
fifteen  families  remained,  and  as  late  as  1713  they  numbered  not 
more  than  thirty-three  families — about  two  hundred  souls.  Sons  were 
arriving  at  manhood  and  were  restless,  something  must  be  done  to 
hold  them  in  Mattatuck,  and  bachelor  allotments  to  the  value  of  £40 
each  were  made.  In  1722  the  number  of  bachelor  proprietors  was 
fifty-seven.  The  early  settlers  labored  hard  to  wrest  a living  for 
themselves  and  families  and  under  difficulties  which  today  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend.  The  Indians  were  not  altogether  peaceful  or 
friendly  and  certainly  not  to  be  trusted.  Joseph  Scott,  who  had  land 
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in  the  Reynolds  Bridge  section,  was  tortured  and  murdered  while  at 
work  in  the  field,  and  Jonathan  Scott  was  taken  captive,  carried  to 
Canada  and  held  two  years  for  ransom  during  Queen  Anne’s  War. 

Mattatuck  was  a frontier  town  and  by  act  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment two  men  were  required  to  be  kept  as  scouts  to  warn  the  people  in 
case  of  danger.  Sentinels  were  posted  on  elevations  overlooking  the 
village  and  the  fields  in  which  men  were  working  during  the  day. 
April  9,  1700,  it  was  a vote  of  the  town  to  fortify  Ensign  Stanley’s 
house,  “to  build  a fort  around  it  and  begin  tomorrow.”  Each  town 
was  required  to  keep  a barrel  of  good  powder,  200  weight  of  bullets 
and  300  flints  for  every  sixty  listed  soldiers  and  in  proportion.  Lieu- 
tenant Stanley  was  given  charge  of  the  military  stores. 

In  1704  the  town  agreed  to  fortify  Mr.  Southmayd’s  house.  The 
General  Court  of  that  year  ordered  that  ten  men  should  be  put  in 
garrison  in  each  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Danbury,  Woodbury,  Water- 
bury  and  Simsbury.  In  February,  1706-07,  a new  fort  was  ordered 
built.  In  times  of  danger  the  inhabitants  all  slept  in  the  fortified 
houses.  They  were  in  constant  apprehension.  Alarms  were  frequent, 
and  not  until  after  1713  did  they  enjoy  a measure  of  security.  This 
was  only  temporary,  and  in  1724  Waterbury  was  authorized  to 
employ  six  men  “to  guard  ye  men  in  their  out-fields  at  the  discression 
of  ye  commission  officers  of  sd  Town.”  Six  days  yearly  was  devoted 
to  military  exercises,  and  a guard  of  eight  soldiers  in  every  town  was 
required  to  be  maintained  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days  of  public 
worship,  prior  to  1714. 

Attendance  at  meeting  was  the  law  of  the  land,  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  when  all  were  so  assembled  the  Indians  considered 
the  time  most  propitious  for  an  attack.  It  was  necessary  to  surround 
the  settlement  by  a fence  and  each  Proprietor  was  responsible  for  his 
portion  according  to  his  holdings.  By  1709  more  than  ten  miles  had 
been  built.  There  were  four  main  gates  or  bars  each  bearing  a name. 
One  of  the  public  officials  was  a fence  viewer,  a most  important  office 
in  those  days. 

At  a meeting  on  February  5,  1680,  it  was  concluded  that  Stephen 
Hopkins,  who  had  built  a mill  at  the  plantation,  should  have  thirty 
acres.  It  had  been  decreed  in  a former  order  “to  such  person  as 
should  erect  a mill  there,”  and  that  so  much  more  land  be  added  to 
the  thirty  acres  as  would  amount  in  value  to  one  hundred  pounds  allot- 
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ment.  Before  1686  a sawmill  was  doing  duty  and  a little  later  a full- 
ing mill  was  supplying  their  greatest  needs — thus  they  had  a mill 
which  furnished  them  with  flour  and  meal  for  their  sustenance,  first, 
then  came  the  mill  which  furnished  them  with  lumber  and  shingles,  in 
place  of  hand-hewn  material  for  the  construction  of  their  houses  and 
barns,  and  lastly  the  fulling  mill,  which  enabled  them  to  convert  the 
wool  from  their  sheep  into  clothing. 

Their  temporal  necessities,  however,  were  not  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered; they  must  secure  a spiritual  shepherd.  In  May,  1691,  fran- 
chise was  granted  to  organize  a church.  In  August  the  church  was 
formed  and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck  consented  to  come  and  minister 
to  them.  The  town  sent  an  escort  to  conduct  him  and  his  family 
here  in  safety.  The  “meeting  house”  was  erected  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Green.  The  “church”  was  only  used  to  designate  the  Church 
of  England  at  that  time.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  erected  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Green  at  a later  date.  The  question  of  a suitable  plot 
for  a cemetery  was  considered.  In  some  towns  at  an  early  date  it  was 
customary  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  minister’s  garden.  The  first 
cemetery  in  Waterbury  was  on  Grand  Street,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck’s 
house-lot  ran  through  to  this  street.  It  is  thought  that  the  first 
burials  were  in  his  garden.  Burying  Yard  Hill  was  the  resting  place 
of  the  pioneers,  which,  sad  to  say,  has  been  leveled  and  nothing 
remains  today  to  mark  their  graves.  The  Indians  have  a graveyard 
on  ground  which  was  later  called  Johnson  Street. 

In  Connecticut  a man  was  not  required  to  be  a church  member 
to  be  a voter,  but  the  Sabbath  was  observed,  with  iron  clad  rules,  as 
a day  of  rest  for  man  and  beast  and  woe  be  unto  the  man  who  pre- 
sumed to  transgress.  The  drum  summoned  everyone  to  meeting  on 
Sunday  and  on  fast  days  and  “dayes  of  thanksgiving,”  in  fact  the 
drum  was  their  alarm  clock,  for  when  any  danger  threatened,  or  a 
town  meeting  was  called,  the  drum  was  the  impelling  signal.  A fine 
of  five  shillings  was  imposed  for  any  “servile  labor”  on  the  Lord’s 
day.  Going  to  meeting  was  required,  but  going  anywhere  else  was 
“servile  labor.”  The  Bronson  history  gives  an  account  of  a trial  by 
justice  of  Isaac  Bronson,  a leading  citizen  of  Waterbury,  in  1737,  for 
a breach  of  the  law  regarding  keeping  the  Sabbath. 

The  offence  for  which  he  was  fined,  he  explained,  was  that  his  sis- 
ter had  lived  sometime  at  his  house,  about  four  miles  out  of  town,  but 
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by  reason  of  severe  illness  went  home  to  her  mother  and  stayed  with 
her,  but  she  amended  and  on  the  Sabbath  Day  night,  after  meeting 
was  ended,  asked  her  brother  if  he  would  let  her  ride  behind  him, 
home  to  his  house,  which  he  did.  “This  is  the  whole  that  he  is  charged 
with  and  it  was  no  harm  as  he  thought,  however,  he  stands  recorded 
as  above,  and  hath  been  already  put  off  from  receiving  the  sacrament 
on  that  account.” 

By  an  old  statute,  each  householder  was  required  to  have  at  least 
one  Bible.  Families  numbering  several  individuals  were  to  have  “a 
considerable  number  of  Bibles,  besides  orthodox  catechisms  and  other 
godly  books,”  and  the  selectmen  were  to  “make  diligent  inquiry”  con- 
cerning whether  these  requirements  were  fulfilled. 

The  use  of  tobacco  was  subject  to  law.  The  General  Court 
ordered  that  no  person  under  twenty  should  use  it  and  no  other  per- 
son (not  accustomed  to  it)  could  without  a certificate  from  a physician 
and  a license  from  the  court.  The  use  of  it  in  company  or  publicly  on 
the  streets,  or  at  work,  or  on  a journey,  unless  ten  miles  from  home, 
was  forbidden  and  then  only  once  a day.  The  penalty  for  each  offence 
was  six  pence  and  this  must  be  paid  unquestioned.  With  reference  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  the  lawmakers  seem  to  have  been  far 
less  concerned. 

The  raising  of  the  frame  of  a church  often  occupied  two  days  and 
the  expense  account  for  the  community  luncheon  and  refreshment 
(for  every  able-bodied  man  was  supposed  to  assist)  included  both 
whiskey  or  rum  and  wine  by  the  keg. 

Waterbury  was  always  patriotic.  The  town  furnished  697  sol- 
diers for  the  defense  of  this  country  in  the  Revolution.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  Waterbury  and  Watertown  (which  had  been  set  off  from 
Waterbury  that  year)  were  ordered  to  provide  fourteen  soldiers  for 
the  Continental  Army.  Early  in  1781  Horse  Neck  sorely  needed 
troops  for  defense.  Taxes  were  laid,  the  taxpayers  being  divided  into 
classes  and  collectors  were  appointed  for  each  class.  In  March  of 
that  year  the  town  voted  to  raise  ten  footmen  and  one  mounted  horse- 
man for  Horse  Neck.  In  July,  1781,  six  soldiers  for  Continental 
service  were  required  to  be  furnished  by  Waterbury,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  town  into  six  classes,  each  class  to  provide 
one  man.  A tax  was  then  laid  of  three  pence  on  a pound,  payable  in 
lawful  silver  money  or  provision  or  clothing.  The  succeeding  month, 
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seven  soldiers  for  one  year’s  service  were  ordered  to  be  hired  by  John 
Welton,  “on  as  reasonable  terms  as  he  could  make.”  A tax  was  then 
laid  of  four  pence  on  the  pound,  payable  in  gold,  silver,  or  good  mer- 
chantable beef  cattle,  at  a price  fixed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

In  December  the  town  lacked  one  soldier  of  completing  its  quota 
for  “Horse  Neck  tower,”  and  he  was  to  be  provided  by  Stephen 
Bronson  and  others.  February  22,  1782,  another  tax  of  three  and  a 
half  pence  on  the  pound  was  laid  for  procuring  seven  men  for  Horse 
Neck  and  the  western  frontier,  to  be  paid  in  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or 
grain,  “the  men  to  be  able  bodied  and  effective.”  Thus  our  independ- 
ence was  won.  After  the  small  savings  of  our  forefathers  were 
drained,  beef  cattle  must  be  sacrificed,  then  sheep,  swine  and  grain 
were  requisitioned. 

In  1681  the  settlement  numbered  twenty-eight  dwellings  in  which 
lived  twenty-two  families  with  a total  of  ninety-three  children.  In 
the  decade  between  1721  and  1731  the  population  more  than  doubled 
and  the  census  in  1774  gave  3,526  with  about  a third  living  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  city.  In  1780  Watertown  was  set  off, 
and  Waterbury  sustained  quite  a loss  in  numbers.  In  losing  Water- 
town,  Waterbury  lost  a shining  light  of  Revolutionary  days,  John 
Trumbull,  leader  of  the  Hartford  Wits,  and  most  widely  known  for 
his  poem  “Me  Fingal.”  When  Barber  published  his  “Connecticut 
Historical  Collections”  in  1836,  he  says:  “The  number  of  houses 

is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  the  population  fifteen  hundred; 
which  it  is  calculated  has  doubled  itself  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
....  Some  of  the  private  dwellings  may  be  called  splendid,  and  a 
majority  of  them  are  neat,  convenient  with  handsome  court  yards  in 
front.  There  are  four  churches  in  the  place.” 

Long  after  “the  Peace,”  training  days  were  in  vogue  and  a cap- 
tain was  a man  of  outstanding  importance.  There  were  few  holidays 
and  training  days  were  great  days,  keenly  anticipated.  Husking  bees 
were  numbered  among  the  festive  occasions,  and  for  the  ladies  there 
were  quilting  parties.  Then,  too,  we  are  told  of  apple  paring  bees, 
when  bushels  of  apples  were  gotten  ready  to  make  a barrel  of  the  far- 
famed  New  England  boiled  cider  apple  sauce  (apple  butter). 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  practice  of  medicine  today  to  that  of  1654, 
when  Dr.  Daniel  Porter,  of  Farmington,  was  licensed  by  the  General 
Court  to  “practice  physic  and  chirurgery”  and  was  required  to  serve 
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Hartford,  Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  sometimes  Middletown,  for 
which  he  received  the  munificent  salary  of  £6  a year.  In  1671  this 
was  increased  to  £12  a year  and  he  was  advised  “to  instruct  some 
meet  person  in  his  art.”  He  died  in  1690.  His  wife,  who  survived 
him,  was  called  hither  and  yon  in  his  place.  His  son,  Daniel  Porter, 
Jr.,  signed  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  Mattatuck  in  1674,  or  his 
father  signed  for  him,  and  he  had  an  old  town  plot  lot.  The  Daniel 
Porter  home  stood  on  the  plot  later  occupied  by  the  Scovill  house, 
facing  the  Green,  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  In  a deed  dated  February  22,  1696-97,  he  is  called 
“Doctor  Porter,  Bonesetter.”  He  died  January  18,  1726-27,  leaving 
a very  substantial  estate,  besides  having  provided  generously  for  his 
children  during  his  lifetime.  His  medical  library  appears  in  the  inven- 
tory of  his  estate  as  “A  bone  set  Book — 2s.”  He  was  the  only  profes- 
sional man  in  Waterbury  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a surveyor 
and  interested  not  only  in  the  health  of  the  community  but  in  its  devel- 
opment, for  in  1705,  two  acres  were  granted  him  to  set  up  a fulling 
mill  on  Carrington  Brook.  In  1686  the  town  gave  him  a tract  of  land 
at  Judd’s  Meadows  (later  set  to  Naugatuck),  which  Dr.  Daniel  gave 
to  his  son,  Captain  Thomas  Porter.  In  1735  the  latter  left  his  large 
house  on  Bank  Street,  where  the  Waterbury  National  Bank  Building 
was  subsequently  erected,  and  built  a house  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Naugatuck,  where  he  kept  an  inn  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  The 
river  at  intervals  flooded  that  section,  entailing  great  loss  to  those  that 
dwelt  along  its  shores.  At  the  Porter  home  it  rose  to  such  a height 
that  Mrs.  Porter  was  rescued  by  stepping  out  one  of  the  dormer  win- 
dows into  a boat.  Soon  after  it  was  moved  back  from  the  river  to  a 
rise  of  ground.  Today  this  house  is  standing,  and  is  probably  the 
oldest  house  in  the  whole  of  the  township  of  what  was  early  Water- 
bury. It  has  been  shorn  of  its  picturesque  dormer  windows,  but 
many  years  ago,  when  the  writer  took  a picture  of  it,  the  dormer  win- 
dows were  there  and  the  one  time  inn  was  surrounded  by  lilac  bushes 
and  other  fragrant  shrubs.  It  was  a salt  box  house,  very  lovely  in  its 
day,  with  its  outlook  toward  the  river  and  its  long  sloping  roof  in  the 
rear.  It  was  the  home  of  four  generations  of  Dr.  Daniel  Porter’s 
descendants. 

Thomas  Porter,  Jr.,  was  born  May  9,  1736,  and  Phineas,  who 
became  the  distinguished  Colonel  Phineas  of  Revolutionary  fame,  on 
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December  i,  1739.  During  the  war  on  one  occasion  General  Wash- 
ington and  his  staff,  accompanied  by  a company  of  weary  and  worn 
soldiers,  spent  the  night  at  the  Porter  inn.  There  were  beds  enough 
for  the  general  and  his  staff  but  the  exhausted  soldiers,  caring  mostly 
for  shelter  and  rest,  stretched  out  on  the  floors,  covering  the  place, 
while  Mrs.  Mehitable  Porter  stepped  over  them  as  she  worked  the 
night  through,  preparing  food  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Colonel 
Phineas  Porter  married  Mrs.  Millicent  Lewis  Booth,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Baldwin.  The  Waterbury  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  bears  the 
name  of  the  Millicent  Porter  Chapter,  in  her  honor.  Thomas  Por- 
ter owned  an  estate  so  large  that  he  could  walk  a mile  on  his  own 
land. 

All  highways  radiated  originally  from  the  Green.  The  first  road 
to  be  built  by  the  settlers  was  the  road  to  Farmington.  Previously  a 
path  between  the  two  places  was  the  only  penetration  through  the 
wilderness.  They  must  go  to  Farmington  to  church,  but  going  on 
horseback  with  saddle  and  pillion,  following  a thread  of  a path,  was 
not  all  that  was  necessary.  There  were  commodities  to  be  transported 
by  cart,  and  a road  was  most  necessary.  The  second  road  built  was 
to  New  Haven  in  1696.  In  1716  the  survey  of  the  country  road  to 
New  Haven  is  described  as  “Beginning  at  the  path  that  goeth  over  the 
river  to  a letel  westward  of  the  mill”  and  ending  at  the  New  Haven 
bounds.  The  third  road  was  the  road  to  Woodbury.  In  1691  there 
were  sore  complaints  concerning  the  upkeep  with  “soldiers  passing  too 
and  fro  and  often  their  entertainment.”  In  1720  a road  towards 
Woodbury  was  laid  out  commencing  at  “the  waste  bars”  running  up 
the  hill  by  Isaac  Bronson’s  farm  at  Breakneck  and  ending  “at  the 
going  down  of  Wolfpit  Hill  to  the  Brids  Brook  at  Woodbury 
bounds.” 

Floods  sorely  perplexed  the  town  fathers  and  the  problem  of 
keeping  bridges  to  span  its  many  rivers  in  place  of  those  carried  away 
was  a momentous  one.  January  1,  1748-49,  Captain  Hickox  was 
voted  £22  towards  “a  good  cart  bridge  at  his  mill”  as  a flood  took 
away  the  old  one.  In  February,  1759,  the  town  gave  Captain  Thomas 
Porter  £5  to  build  a bridge  in  Salem  (Naugatuck)  and  in  1761  £20 
for  a bridge  at  the  same  place.  Probably  a £5  bridge  only  stood 
the  strain  between  floods  or  else  Captain  Porter  put  the  sum  into  a 
sinking  fund,  until  the  town  became  more  generous.  In  1767  a 
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bridge  had  been  erected  for  £25,  which  was  accepted  in  December, 
1771,  as  a town  bridge,  but  the  same  winter  this  was  again  carried 
away  by  a flood.  In  1759,  £5  was  voted  to  Captain  Thomas  Porter 
for  a good  horse  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  river  at  Beaver  Meadow. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  turnpike 
with  its  tolls.  In  1797  the  Strait’s  Turnpike  Company  covered  the 
route  from  the  New  Haven  Courthouse  to  the  courthouse  in  Litch- 
field. There  were  three  turnpikes  (toll  gates)  on  this — one  between 
the  house  of  Elihu  Harrison  in  Litchfield  and  John  Foote  in  Water- 
town,  one  between  the  house  of  Joseph  Nettleton  in  Watertown  and 
Salem  Bridge  in  Naugatuck,  and  the  third  between  The  Straits  (of 
Beacon  Hill  Brook)  in  Woodbridge  and  the  schoolhouse  north  of 
Noadiah  Carrington’s  house  in  that  town. 

In  1801  the  Waterbury  River  Turnpike  Company  was  incorporated, 
to  run  from  Naugatuck  about  forty  miles  to  the  north,  which  would 
bring  it  to  the  Massachusetts  State  line.  Four  turnpike  gates  were 
erected  on  this — at  Colebrook,  Torrington,  Plymouth  and  Salem. 
At  each  the  toll  was  four  cents  for  a person  or  a horse.  For  each 
chaise  with  one  horse  and  passengers,  twelve  and  a half  cents,  for 
each  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  or  stagecoach,  twenty-five  cents. 
For  any  animal,  one-half  cent.  If  a man  was  on  his  way  to  church  or 
to  a funeral,  to  attend  a town  meeting  or  a freeman’s  meeting,  to  a 
gristmill  or  to  do  military  duty,  or  if  he  lived  within  two  miles  of  the 
gate  and  went  not  more  than  two  miles  beyond  it  on  farm  business,  he 
was  exempt.  Four  years  later  the  Turnpike  Company  decided  that 
the  revenue  was  not  sufficient  and  another  gate  was  allowed  them. 

A trip  to  New  York  was  about  as  uncommon  in  1812  as  one  to 
the  wilds  of  Africa  is  today.  C.  D.  Kingsbury  made  his  first  trip  to 
New  York  that  year  and  it  took  an  entire  week.  In  his  description  of 
the  journey  he  recounted  going  to  New  Haven  by  stage  and  upon 
arrival  found  the  harbor  frozen  over,  which  caused  a delay  of  two 
days.  About  forty  miles  from  New  York  (supposedly  opposite  Nor- 
walk), the  vessel  ran  upon  a cake  of  ice  and  stuck  fast,  which  forced 
them  to  spend  the  night  before  the  boat  could  be  floated  and  the 
journey  resumed. 

In  1851  the  plank  road  found  favor  and  the  following  year  the 
Waterbury  and  Cheshire  Plank  Road  Company  was  incorporated. 
Three  Waterbury  men,  William  H.  Scovill,  John  P.  Elton  and  Arad 
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Welton,  were  among  the  incorporators.  On  this  road,  toll  gates  were 
arrived  at  about  every  three  miles,  the  toll  being  not  in  excess  of  three 
cents  a mile  for  every  two-horse  vehicle. 

Patience  was  surely  a virtue  in  those  horse  and  buggy  days,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  so  often  at  a toll  gate  and  wait  for  the  gate 
tender  or  some  member  of  his  family  to  appear  and  open  the  gate; 
then  hunt  for  the  correct  change,  after  waiting  for  John  to  be  called 
from  the  barn  or  for  Polly  to  don  her  sun  bonnet  or  rubbers  before 
the  gate  was  opened  and  the  travelers  could  proceed.  Do  you  chafe 
today  over  too  frequent  red  lights  ? What  would  be  your  reaction  if 
obliged  to  wait  for  toll  gates  to  be  opened  on  country  roads  when 
traveling  in  the  old-time  open  conveyances  in  all  kinds  of  weather? 

Before  1803  Waterbury  had  a weekly  mail  brought  on  horseback 
from  Woodbury,  which  was  then  the  more  important  town.  About 
1820  the  mail  was  brought  every  day,  coming  from  the  south  one 
day  and  from  the  north  the  next,  the  carrier  being  a man  named  Bun- 
nell, whose  stage  was  a four-horse  coach.  He  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  town  with  flourish  of  whip  and  blast  of  horn,  which  made  some 
excitement  for  the  youth  of  the  village  and  was  the  event  of  the  day. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  post  office  in  1803,  Colonel  William 
Leavenworth  became  postmaster  and  at  first  the  office  occupied  a 
room  in  his  house;  later,  in  his  store.  He  believed  in  thrift  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  patience  of  the  public,  which  he  taxed  to  the  break- 
ing point  by  carefully  untying  all  knots  in  twine-bound  packages,  and 
laying  away  the  string  for  future  use,  before  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  the  mail.  Courtships  were  seldom  carried  on 
by  mail  unless  the  parties  lived  at  an  impossible  distance  from  each 
other.  The  mails  were  too  slow  for  ardent  youth,  and  the  all  impor- 
tant questions  were  seldom  entrusted  to  the  medium  of  the  post  boy. 

One  of  the  earliest  post  riders  was  Ebenezer  Hurd,  of  Stratford. 
From  1727  to  1775  he  carried  the  mail  between  New  York  and  Say- 
brook.  In  summer  he  covered  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  a day,  but  in 
winter  it  was  very  much  less.  A week  was  allowed  for  the  round 
trip.  He  also  carried  on  a money  exchange  which  was  profitable  and 
supplemented  his  salary.  By  law  he  was  supposed  to  be  restricted  to 
carrying  mail  only,  but  it  is  related  that  once  he  was  discovered  by 
the  English  inspector  waiting  for  a team  of  oxen  he  had  agreed  to 
deliver  to  a customer.  Often  packages  of  considerable  value  were 
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entrusted  to  the  care  of  these  public  messengers,  and  anything  porta- 
ble, from  eggs  to  a silver  service,  went  by  the  post  rider.  In  all  his 
forty-eight  years  of  travel  between  Saybrook  and  New  York,  the  most 
startling  news  of  all  carried  by  Ebenezer  Hurd  was  taking  to  New 
York  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Another  famous  Stratford  post  rider  was  Andrew  Hurd,  who 
lived  to  be  eighty-nine,  having  served  in  that  capacity  fifty-six  years. 
He  was  a pre-Revolutionary  post  rider,  making  the  round  trip  every 
two  weeks.  As  he  approached  the  turnpikes  he  announced  his  arrival 
by  calling  loudly,  “Open  the  gate  for  the  King’s  Post.”  In  1845  Rich- 
ard P.  Moses  was  post  rider  between  Waterbury  and  New  Haven. 
His  was  an  “errand  wagon”  and  was  described  as  a pleasant  covered 
carriage  for  passengers,  taking  charge  of  all  errands  and  other  com- 
missions en  route.  One  of  the  colonial  riders  varied  the  usual  toll  gate 
call  by  adding  a weather  report  and  in  ringing  tones  announced, 
“Make  way  for  the  King’s  Messenger,  the  Lord  reigns  and  snows  a 
little.” 

Our  postal  service  was  based  on  the  British  system  and  developed 
by  degrees  from  the  royal  courier  service.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
colonial  regime  Benjamin  Franklin  was  made  Postmaster  General  and 
newspapers  were  first  admitted  to  the  post.  During  most  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  postal  privilege  was  “farmed  out,”  but  by  1685 
the  government  took  it  over.  Prior  to  1845  the  postage  on  letters 
was  rated  by  the  number  of  sheets  contained  therein,  then  came  the 
weight  system.  Envelopes  came  into  use  about  the  same  time,  which 
gave  secrecy  to  correspondence.  Before  the  advent  of  envelopes  the 
paper  was  left  blank  on  one  side,  allowing  for  folding  and  addressing, 
then  red  wafers  were  used  with  which  to  seal  it.  “Postage  pre-paid” 
was  often  written  on  the  corner  if  paid;  if  not,  the  carrier  was  obliged 
to  collect.  Gummed  stamps  and  pre-payment  came  into  use  in  1847 
and  the  post  card  made  its  appearance  in  1873.  Shortly  after  1800 
the  pioneer  postmen  were  going  into  the  Northwest  above  the  Ohio 
River.  In  18 18-61  railroads  began  to  push  out  the  stagecoaches  and 
in  1860-61  came  the  so-called  “romantic  Pony  Express.” 

The  wafer  referred  to  above  was  about  the  size  of  a finger  tip.  A 
child  many  years  ago  told  the  writer  of  visits  to  an  elderly  aunt  and 
her  joy  in  being  allowed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  top  drawer  of 
a large  mahogany  bureau  where  the  box  of  wafers  was  kept.  If  one 
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had  imagination  one  could  make  wonderful  things  with  wafers.  There 
were  packages  of  old  blue  letters  written  scores  of  years  before  and  a 
few  orange  yellow  envelopes  besides  quill  pens.  Schoolmasters  were 
called  upon  to  make  and  mend  these  pens.  This  wonderful  drawer 
also  contained  boxes  of  preserved  calamus  root  and  heads  of  fennel 
and  caraway,  called  “meeting  seed,”  as  it  was  frequently  brought 
forth  from  some  capacious  pocket  to  keep  the  children  quiet  during 
the  service  and  even  the  grown-ups  found  a bit  of  comfort  in  it  after 
the  pastor  reached  his  “tenthly”  and  was  still  going  strong.  There 
were  heavy  silver-bowed  spectacles  in  this  drawer  and  in  one  corner 
a neat  pile  of  sheer,  lace  trimmed  muslin  night  caps — just  the  things  to 
dress  up  with — the  wherewithal  for  many  “make  believes” — a turkey 
tail  fan  and  the  daguerreotype  of  a dear  little  grandmother  in  her 
lace-trimmed  cap  and  false  front. 

It  was  1844  before  Waterbury  published  a newspaper.  The 
“Waterbury  American”  made  its  initial  bow  December  14  of  that 
year — sort  of  a Christmas  present.  Josiah  Giles  was  the  publisher 
and  the  office  was  in  what  was  known  as  Porter’s  brick  block,  which 
stood  on  the  corner  of  West  Main  Street  and  Exchange  Place.  The 
first  issue,  which  probably  did  not  differ  materially  from  others  for 
sometime  after,  is  described  as  a four-page  sheet  giving  foreign,  gen- 
eral and  political  news,  much  of  it  several  days  old  and  often  dat- 
ing back  several  weeks,  a mixture  of  prose  and  poetry,  a very  few 
marriages  and  deaths,  which  were  more  concerning  people  at  a dis- 
tance than  local  (every  one  was  supposed  to  know  all  about  local 
happenings),  four  short  advertisements,  and  the  publisher’s  address 
to  the  public.  There  was  in  this  first  issue  no  editorial  message  or 
local  news.  At  this  time  Waterbury  had  a population  of  3,000,  four 
churches,  two  hotels  and  twenty-six  manufacturies.  The  publisher 
stated  that  his  “experiment  was  a new  one.” 

Schools — Today  the  schools  of  Waterbury  are  the  pride  of  the 
city.  Visit  the  million  dollar  structure  where  “young  ideas  are  taught 
to  shoot,”  then  turn  back  the  pages  of  the  early  records  and  glimpse 
primitive  conditions.  We  can  truly  “praise  God  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow”  for  what  our  ancestors  have  achieved  in  less  than  three  cen- 
turies. Their  spelling  was  original.  Most  of  them  never  mastered 
Webster’s  “Spelling  Book.”  They  had  the  minimum  of  schooling. 
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To  read,  write  and  cipher  a little  was  all  the  education  permitted 
them.  Only  the  favored  few  could  go  beyond  a district  school.  Fami- 
lies were  large  and  the  parents  were  farmers,  requiring  the  help  of 
their  children  on  the  farm  as  far  as  able,  to  help  along.  First  of  all 
the  family  must  be  fed  and  clothed.  Schooling  was  a secondary  con- 
sideration. Children  walked  miles  to  school  and  did  “chores”  before 
and  after  going.  Saturday  was  not  always  a holiday  and  the  school 
hours  were  longer  than  now.  Teachers  received  very  small  remunera- 
tion, sometimes  not  more  than  a dollar  a week  and  board  ’round.  No 
matter  how  poor  the  family  or  how  limited  the  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions, how  very  scanty  the  table  or  how  far  from  the  schoolhouse,  the 
teacher  must  needs  board  there  a week  for  each  child  sent  to  school, 
which  often  entailed  much  hardship  on  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  fam- 
ily. Schoolhouses  were  poorly  heated.  The  stove,  after  stoves  came 
into  use,  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room  or  before  the  teacher’s 
desk.  The  desks  of  the  pupils  ran  around  the  outer  walls  which  the 
pupils  faced,  their  seats  being  wooden  benches.  Those  sitting  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  were  far  from  comfortably  warm.  They  bought 
their  own  books  and  slates,  which  were  passed  down  and  used  over 
and  over  again.  Of  necessity  they  must  use  them  carefully,  for  money 
was  scarce,  and  new  books  were  an  unnecessary  extravagance.  After 
all,  who  shall  deny  that  it  bred  a respect  and  responsibility  lacking 
today,  when  everything  is  furnished  by  the  town  and  replaced  gratis 
when  destroyed? 

From  the  earliest  town  records  pertaining  to  schools  we  read  that 
on  “Decembr:  iqd  1698  ye  town  granted  30s  with  ye  last  yeirs  rent 
of  ye  scooll  land  for  ye  incuragment  of  a scool  for  four  moneths  or 
longer  if  it  can  be  obtayned,  and  deacen  Thomas  Judd,  Ensign  Stand- 
ley  & John  hopkins  was  chosen  a committy  to  endeuiour  to  procure 
one  to  keep  scool,  to  teach  righting  as  well  as  reading.” 

“Decembr:  21:  1702:  benjamin  barns  senor  and  Stephen  ubson 
was  chosen  a commity  to  hyre  a scoal  master  for  three  moneths  if 
they  can.” 

Att  ye  same  meeting  “John  Richards  and  john  judd  was  chosen 
a committy  to  hire  a scoal  dame  for  to  keep  scoal  in  ye  sumer  and  for 
yt  end  to  make  use  of  what  money  shall  be  left  yt  due  to  ye  scool  for 
ye  scoll  land  after  ye  scool  master  is  payd.” 
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Dec.  9,  1706,  “doctr  porter  and  john  richards  was  chosen  scool 
com-t  to  hire  a scool  master  for  three  moneths  an  a scoal  dame  for 
ye  sum-r  as  fare  as  ye  scool  money  will  go.” 

Dec.  8,  1707,  “Stephen  upson  sen.  and  john  scuill  and  john  Richa- 
son  wer  chosen  comiti  to  se  after  bulding  a scool  hous  which  the 
town  by  uoat  pased  to  be  bult  and  the  sd  hous  is  to  be  bult  fourteen 
foot  wide  and  sixteen  in  length.” 

Evidently  the  adage,  “haste  makes  waste,”  was  the  rule  observed, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  farmers  and  such  inciden- 
tals as  building  a schoolhouse  must  necessarily  await  a convenient 
season — for  two  years  later  (December  28,  1709)  the  same  persons 
“ware  chosen  a commity  to  cary  on  the  work  of  bulding  a scoull  hous 
in  said  town.”  October  ye  18,  1720,  it  was  agreed  by  vote  that  they 
would  have  a rate  of  twelve  pound  for  the  “riging  up  the  scoll  hous 
and  other  charge  in  the  town  so  far  as  it  will  go,  and  thare  was  chosan 
for  comety  to  see  that  the  scol  hous  be  dun  and  repared,  dauid  Scott 
sen,  thomas  brunson  and  Stephen  hopkins.”  The  first  schoolhouse, 
sixteen  feet  by  fourteen,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  the  town 
before  1710,  which  may  have  been  used,  although  apparently  not 
“dun”  before  1720. 

According  to  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  this  schoolhouse  probably 
stood  on  the  Green  where  in  1780  another  school  building  was  erected, 
which  he  described  as  “elegant  for  the  period,  and  perhaps,  compared 
with  the  ability  of  the  people,  more  costly  than  any  in  the  next  hun- 
dred years.”  It  stood  nearly  in  front  of  where  the  Bronson  Library 
then  stood  (1890)  on  the  corner  of  Leavenworth  Street,  and  he  adds, 
“It  is  quite  probable  that  there  had  been  earlier  school  houses  on  or 
near  the  same  site.”  This  building,  when  moved  off,  became  the  West 
Centre  District  Schoolhouse,  standing  near  the  corner  of  Central 
Avenue  and  West  Main  Street.  While  standing  in  its  original  posi- 
tion it  had  as  teachers  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  afterwards  a noted 
western  missionary,  and  Judge  John  Kingsbury.  Among  the  students 
preparing  for  college  were  Jeremiah  Day,  afterwards  president  of 
Yale  College,  and  Judge  Bennet  Bronson,  of  Waterbury. 

The  Green  in  the  early  days  was  not  a thing  of  beauty.  It  was 
swampy,  particularly  on  the  north  side  (from  Prospect  Street  to  the 
old  Judd  tavern),  where  at  one  point  there  was  a narrow  causeway 
built  with  logs,  a corduroy  road;  and  not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  did  it  lose  its  swampy  character.  There  were 
rocks  in  plenty  and  even  boulders  and  a small  pond  not  far  from  the 
northeast  corner  of  where  St.  John’s  Church  now  stands,  to  which 
families  living  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  well  water  was  hard,  had 
recourse  on  washing  days.  Hubert  Scovill  relates  that  when  a party, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  started  on  their  return  from  a sleigh  ride 
supper  at  the  old  tavern,  where  the  store  of  E.  T.  Turner  and  Com- 
pany stood,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Exchange  Place,  their  driver 
drove  off  the  causeway  near  the  church  and  overturned  into  the  water, 
obliging  them  to  return  to  the  hotel,  borrow  changes  of  clothing  and 
dry  their  own,  before  proceeding  homeward. 

After  a rain  or  in  a wet  season  the  depressions  afforded  places 
where  the  boys  could  sail  boats  in  summer  and  skate  in  winter  to  their 
hearts’  content.  The  largest  of  these  hollows  was  in  front  of  the 
Scovill  house,  the  City  Hall  and  the  Bronson  Library,  and  was  known 
among  the  boys  of  1800  as  Bushell’s  Bay,  thus  called  after  an  old 
lady  living  near,  to  whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  Mother  Bushell. 
Probably  there  was  not  a boy  living  in  the  town  during  that  period 
who  did  not  skate  on  the  rink  provided  by  Nature.  The  school  build- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  Colonel  William  Leavenworth,  in 
order  to  get  more  room  to  drill  the  militia  regiment  of  which  he  was 
then  colonel.  The  semi-annual  May  and  September  trainings  always 
took  place  on  the  Green,  and  the  “general  trainings”  or  regimental 
musters  usually  did  when  held  in  Waterbury. 

As  late  as  1825  school  days  included  every  other  Saturday,  and 
pupils  whose  parents  were  Presbyterians  were  required  to  learn  the 
Presbyterian  catechism,  while  those  of  the  Episcopal  faith  might  be 
excused,  but  were  expected  to  learn  the  catechism  from  the  Prayer 
Book.  In  1784  the  district  school  was  not  fulfilling  all  the  wants  of 
those  ambitious  for  a higher  education  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger 
opened  a school  for  girls.  It  became  popular  at  once  and  a demand 
was  immediately  voiced  for  a first-class  school  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
A subscription  was  circulated  and  a building  forty  feet  by  twenty,  of 
two  stories  with  gambrel  roof,  two  dormer  windows,  one  on  each  side, 
and  a chimney  at  each  end,  was  built.  It  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Green.  The  subscribed  funds  falling  short,  four  public-spirited 
citizens  came  to  the  rescue  and  Stephen  Bronson,  Benjamin  Upson, 
Dr.  Isaac  Baldwin  and  John  Curtis  saved  the  day  by  offering  to  fin- 
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ish  the  structure  provided  they  should  have  control  of  it  until  such 
a time  as  their  output  was  repaid.  In  the  fall  of  1785  two  schools 
were  opened  there;  the  girls  occupied  the  first  floor  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Badger.  The  boys  were  upstairs  with  David  Hale, 
a brother  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale  of  Revolutionary  fame,  Jeremiah 
Day,  who  was  later  president  of  Yale  College,  and  Judge  Bennet 
Bronson  among  the  pupils.  Pupils  came  from  adjoining  towns  and 
the  first  winter  there  were  150.  The  next  year  John  Kingsbury, 
recently  graduated  from  college,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Badger,  before  entering  college,  had  been  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  War  of  1812,  though  nominally  a chaplain,  had  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  General  Harrison. 

This  school  could  boast  of  having  the  first  bell  ever  brought  into 
Waterbury.  At  first  there  was  no  cupola  in  which  to  hang  it  and  it 
was  hung  in  a willow  tree  nearby,  where  it  served  not  only  to  call 
the  school  children,  but  to  call  people  to  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  the  teachers  named  accepted  calls  to  other  duties,  the  popularity 
of  the  school  waned,  and  in  1790  James  Harrison  was  making  clocks 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  It  is  judged  by  his  books  that  he 
made  two  clocks  per  month  at  about  £4  each. 

The  Academy  was  moved  to  a lot  on  West  Main  Street  probably 
before  1800.  And  why?  It  appears  that  at  a meeting  of  the  officers 
of  the  militia  regiment  held  at  Captain  Samuel  Judd’s  tavern,  when 
plans  were  being  made  for  the  annual  general  training,  they  were  dis- 
cussing where  the  general  muster  should  be  held.  It  was  argued  that 
Waterbury  was  out  of  the  question  as  there  was  no  place  large  enough 
to  parade  and  perform  evolutions.  Captain  Judd  offered  the  solu- 
tion by  suggesting  that  the  schoolhouse  be  moved  over  to  the  corner 
of  his  lot  and  then  there  would  be  sufficient  room.  The  general  train- 
ing was  accordingly  held  on  the  Green.  After  its  removal  it  became 
the  schoolhouse  of  the  West  Centre  District,  the  upper  room  used  for 
school  purposes  and  the  lower  for  town  meetings  and  singing  school. 
It  served  as  a Town  Hall  until  about  1807.  A second  academy  was 
established  in  1825.  This  building  was  of  stone  and  stood  facing  the 
Green,  where  the  City  Hall  stood  in  1896.  This  did  duty  until  about 
1849,  when  the  first  high  school  was  built  and  opened  in  January, 
1851. 

In  1861  St.  Margaret’s  School  for  Girls  was  founded,  a boarding 
and  day  school  which  still  carries  on  and  has  numbered  among  its 
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students  many  distinguished  women.  The  first  prospectus  of  the 
school  bore  the  title  “Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies.”  F.  J. 
Kingsbury  was  the  president  of  the  corporation.  In  1875  a charter 
was  obtained  under  the  name  of  St.  Margaret’s  School  for  Girls,  and 
the  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  who  was  then  the  associate  rector  of  St. 
John’s  parish,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school.  Dr.  Russell  was 
a wonderful  educator  and  his  name  will  long  be  spoken  with  reverence 
and  affection. 

In  1722  James  Brown,  a man  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
moved  to  Waterbury  and  became  a hotel  keeper.  He  was  a farmer 
and  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  what  is  now  Naugatuck.  He 
is  accorded  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  Episcopalian  in  the 
town.  Richard  Welton  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  male  child  born 
to  English  parents;  that  he  was  the  first  has  been  questioned,  but  the 
date  of  his  birth  appears  on  the  town  records  as  March,  1680,  and  he 
owned  a Church  of  England  Prayer  Book.  Before  there  were  Epis- 
copal services  here,  tradition  says  that  two  or  more  families  met  to 
share  the  use  of  the  beloved  book  in  worship.  The  first  infant  bap- 
tized in  this  faith  was  a child  of  Nathaniel  Gunn,  in  1734. 

In  1741  enough  of  the  town  fathers  were  liberal  minded  to  give 
£12,  instead  of  a site  for  an  Episcopal  church,  and  the  lot  was  pre- 
sented by  John  Judd  on  the  corner  of  West  Main  and  Willow  streets. 
This  was  a portion  of  Mr.  Judd’s  house-lot  and  is  described  as  forty- 
five  feet  on  the  south  side,  twenty-eight  on  the  west,  fifty  on  the  north 
and  thirty-nine  feet  on  the  east.  It  was  named  St.  James’  Church,  and 
in  1759  the  Rev.  James  Scovil  became  the  first  resident  rector.  All 
the  early  Episcopal  churches  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England.  Prior  to  the  time  that  the  Rev. 
James  Scovil  came  as  the  “settled  minister,”  services  were  held  at 
intervals  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Beach,  of  Newtown.  There  was  also  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Arnold,  a 
Yale  graduate,  who  had  embraced  the  Episcopalian  faith  and  had 
been  appointed  a missionary  for  West  Haven,  Derby  and  Waterbury, 
who  served  St.  James’  parish  for  a brief  period. 

The  Rev.  James  Scovil*  was  a son  of  Lieutenant  William  Scovill 
and  a grandson  of  Sergeant  John  Scovill,  one  of  the  original  settlers 

*James,  Sr.,  used  one  “1”  in  the  spelling  of  his  name;  all  others  of  the  family  two  “l”s. 
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of  the  town.  From  what  is  considered  the  best  authority,  he  was  born 
on  Willow  Street,  in  the  old  Scovil  home,  long  known  as  the  old 
Johnson  house,  which  was  taken  down  in  1889,  and  at  that  time  was 
considered  the  oldest  house  in  the  town.  This  house  was  built  by  Ser- 
geant John  Scovill  for  his  son  William  and  bequeathed  him  in  1725. 
About  1732-33  William  Scovill  removed  to  Nova  Scotia  Hill.  Mrs. 
Scovill  died  and  her  husband  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James 
Brown.  James  Scovil  graduated  from  Yale  in  1757  and  the  vestry 
of  St.  James’  parish  voted  to  contribute  towards  his  expenses  that  he 
might  go  to  England  for  ordination.  This  was  in  addition  to  £20 
sterling  a year,  “provided  he  got  nothing  at  hum  and  half  of  what- 
ever he  might  get  at  hum  and  the  use  of  the  glebe.”  The  expression 
“at  hum”  meant  England.  He  was  ordained  at  Westminster  Abbey 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  returned  to  take  up  the  work  of  a mis- 
sionary under  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  society  presented  him  at  his  ordination  with  a Bible  and 
Prayer  Book  bound  in  one,  for  use  in  the  church.  After  years  of  serv- 
ice in  St.  James,  Waterbury,  it  was  sent  to  the  towns  of  Columbus  and 
Waterbury,  Ohio,  where  it  saw  long  use,  after  which  this  precious 
book  came  back  to  its  own,  when  Isaac  Bronson,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  Dr.  Tillotson  Bronson,  arranged  to  have  it  returned  as  a keep- 
sake to  the  care  of  one  of  Dr.  Scovil’s  relatives.  It  bore  the  imprint 
T737- 

The  Revolutionary  War  brought  grave  problems  and  great  hard- 
ship to  the  Episcopal  churches  in  this  country,  and  the  venerable  John 
Beach,  who  officiated  for  fifty  years  as  rector  of  the  two  parishes  of 
Trinity  at  Newtown,  and  Christ  Church,  Redding  Ridge,  was  shot  at 
in  his  chancel  for  daring  to  offer  the  customary  prayer  for  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family.  Turning,  he  calmly  faced  his  assailants  with  the 
words,  “Fear  not  those  that  would  destroy  the  body  but  cannot 
destroy  the  soul.”  The  bullet  remains  imbedded  over  the  altar  today, 
in  the  church  at  Redding.  He  was  one  of  those  who  made  missionary 
visits  to  Waterbury  before  the  Rev.  James  Scovil  was  settled  there. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scovil  did  not  escape  his  share  of  persecution  and 
danger.  One  night  when  returning  with  his  cows  from  a pasture  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  he  discovered  a man  loading  a musket. 
Wishing  to  make  a friendly  gesture  he  approached  him  enquiring 
whether  he  saw  any  game.  He  was  thereupon  accused  of  being  a 
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Tory  and  told  that  he  would  have  been  shot  if  he  had  not  spoken, 
warning  him  to  leave  his  cows  and  proceed  directly  home  by  the  short- 
est way,  lest  he  fall  a victim  to  others.  Party  spirit  ran  high  and 
there  was  no  safety  for  him  in  his  own  house.  Discretion  being  the 
better  part  of  valor,  he  went  at  night  to  a barn  which  he  owned  on 
Long  Hill,  where  he  remained  hidden  for  days,  members  of  his  family 
getting  food  to  him,  when  and  as  they  could,  without  exciting  sus- 
picion. For  several  summers  he  went  to  New  Brunswick,  preaching 
there,  returning  to  Waterbury  to  officiate,  winters.  Five  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  his  family  there  and  became  rector 
at  Kingston,  where  he  died  in  1808  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry, 
almost  thirty  of  which  he  had  been  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  parish 
at  Waterbury.  His  residence  near  the  corner  of  North  Main  and 
East  Main  streets  fronted  on  the  Green.  This  did  not  pass  out  of  the 
family,  but  was  occupied  subsequently  by  his  son  James,  who  had  mar- 
ried here.  Dr.  Bronson,  in  his  “History  of  Waterbury,”  said  of  him: 
“He  was  known  for  punctuality  and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  He  taught  the  people  from  house  to  house,  comforted  the 
aged  and  instructed  the  young.”  His  nephew,  the  Rev.  Chauncey 
Prindle,  a native  of  Westbury  (Watertown),  who  was  rector  of  the 
churches  at  Plymouth,  Salem  and  Oxford,  must  have  inherited  Dr. 
Scovil’s  characteristics  of  punctuality  and  faithfulness,  for  among  his 
valorous  acts  he  is  said  to  have  swum  his  horse  through  a high  and 
dangerous  flood  of  the  Naugatuck  River  to  keep  an  appointment  for  a 
church  service.  In  October,  1786,  Bishop  Seabury  confirmed  256 
persons  in  Waterbury.  People  felt  the  need  of  the  sustaining  uplift 
of  the  church  and  they  labored  hard  with  much  self  denial  to  build 
and  support  this  blessing. 

Then  the  question  was  never  asked  on  Sunday  morning,  as  it  is 
today,  “Are  you  going  to  church?”  Of  course,  every  member  of  the 
family  was  going  to  church  unless  some  member  was  too  ill  or  a mere 
infant. 

In  1795  ^ was  voted  to  build  a well  furnished  church  fifty-four  by 
thirty-eight  feet  “with  a decent  steeple,”  which  was  to  be  on  the  out- 
side at  the  east  end.  In  those  days  “a  decent  steeple”  seems  to  have 
been  a requisite.  St.  James’  Church  at  Danbury,  which  was  built  in 
1763,  was,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beach,  missionary  rector  at 
Newtown,  “a  church  wfith  a decent  steeple  and  large  enough  to  accom- 
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modate  four  or  five  hundred  people.”  David  Hoadley,  who  was 
famed  in  the  annals  of  architecture,  was  the  architect  of  this  Water- 
bury  church  of  1795.  It  had  a tall  slender  spire  on  top  of  which  shone 
a gilt  star  surmounting  a gilt  vane.  The  interior  had  square  pews 
with  seats  on  three  sides.  (Children  could  be  seated  facing  their 
parents  and  thus  be  carefully  watched.)  The  windows  were  arched 
at  the  top  and  the  ceiling  was  arched  between  the  galleries.  The  pul- 
pit was  high  with  winding  stairs  on  each  side,  with  the  reading  desk 
in  front,  below.  The  robing  room  was  near  the  church  entrance. 
After  reading  the  service  the  minister  walked  the  length  of  the  church 
to  the  robing  room  and  laid  aside  his  surplice,  then  returned  in  his 
long  black  gown  and  mounted  the  pulpit  stairs,  to  deliver  the  sermon. 
A small  boy  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  Congregational  Church 
had  the  habit  of  running  away  to  be  found  later  at  the  Episcopal 
Church.  When  reprimanded  and  asked  why  he  was  so  disobedient,  he 
explained  that  “it  was  because  he  liked  to  see  the  minister  dress  up.” 
Grown-ups  have  been  accused  of  attending  church  to  see  their  neigh- 
bors’ good  clothes,  but  the  youthful  excuse  was  a novel  one.  The 
Hon.  F.  J.  Kingsbury  describes  the  church  which  was  consecrated  “St. 
Johns”  by  Bishop  Jarvis,  November  1,  1797,  as  follows: 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  church  consisted  of  two  large  fresco 
paintings,  one  on  either  end  of  the  arched  ceiling,  on  the  pediment 
over  the  pulpit,  and  over  the  choir  gallery.  As  I remember  them,  they 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  pediments,  or  ends  of  the  arch.  They  were 
painted  in  different  shades  of  green  on  a white  ground.  The  sub- 
ject depicted  over  the  pulpit  was  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  in  the 
river  Jordan.  The  Jordan  was  a very  respectable  stream,  looking 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  wide  in  the  picture,  and  the  landscape  on 
the  further  side  was  quite  inviting.  I always  thought  while  looking 
at  it,  of  the  hymn : 

“On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I stand, 

And  cast  a wistful  eye 
To  Canaan’s  fair  and  happy  land, 

Where  my  possessions  lie.” 

The  river  seemed  altogether  too  deep  to  wade.  The  picture  at 
the  other  end  was  a village  green  on  which  was  a church — the  church 
I suppose,  in  which  the  picture  was — with  rather  stiff  trees  and  a long 
row  of  people  moving  toward  the  sanctuary,  conspicuous  among  them 
was  the  rector,  marked  by  his  shovel  hat.  To  my  boyish  eyes  these 
pictures  were  marvels  of  art. 
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At  the  same  time  that  this  church  was  being  built  the  Congrega- 
tional society  was  erecting  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  Green  and  a 
healthy  spirit  of  emulation  was  doubtless  of  considerable  advantage 
to  both  buildings.  The  new  Episcopal  Church,  a beautiful  edifice  of 
stone,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Williams  on  St.John’s  Day,  June  24, 
1873.  This  church  is  rich  in  memorials;  these  include  the  organ 
which  was  the  gift  of  Abram  Ives,  the  marble  bust  of  Bishop  Brownell 
surmounted  by  a richly  carved  Gothic  canopy  of  Caen  stone,  the  work 
of  Ives,  the  sculptor,  and  the  black  marble  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  James  Scovil  and  his  son  James  Scovill,  Esquire.  There  are 
other  tablets,  a baptismal  font  and  a chime  of  ten  bells,  beside  eleven 
memorial  windows.  The  marble  bust  in  memory  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Church  Brownell  bears  the  inscription,  “Consecrated 
third  Bishop  of  Connecticut  Oct  XXVII  MDCCCXIX  Founder  and 
First  President  of  Trinity  College,  Presiding  Bishop  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.”  This  was  erected  by 
Gordon  W.  Burnham,  whose  wife  was  a daughter  of  Bishop 
Brownell.  Among  the  memorial  windows  are  three  in  memory  of 
members  of  the  Scovill  family,  bearing  the  inscriptions: 

James  Mitchell  Lamson  Scovill,  died  May  16,  1857,  aged  68  years. 

William  Henry  Scovill,  died  March  27,  1854,  aged  58  years. 

Eunice  Ruth  Scovill,  died  November  25,  1839,  aged  34  years. 

In  1833  the  first  Methodist  church  in  the  town  was  erected  and 
two  years  later  the  Baptist  society  built  on  South  Main  Street.  Other 
denominations  followed  and  churches  multiplied,  until  today  sixty- 
four  are  pointing  the  way  to  Heaven  by  diverse  creeds. 

The  first  church  organ  in  Waterbury  was  installed  in  St.  John’s 
Church  in  1836.  We  who  today  worship  in  delightfully  warm 
churches  with  soft  electric  lights,  listening  to  rich  organ  music  and 
vested  choirs,  can  truthfully  say  that  our  forefathers  were  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  for  they  did  not  fail  to  attend  two  services  each  Sunday 
in  unheated  edifices,  before  the  day  of  stoves.  They  had  Sabba’  Day 
houses,  which  gave  them  a spark  of  comfort  at  noon.  There  they 
could  eat  a bite  of  lunch,  “warm  up”  and  the  ladies  could  fill  their  foot 
stoves,  which  were  graciously  passed  to  another  when  the  owner  could 
spare  it.  An  aristocratic  grande  dame  made  a lifelong  friend  of  a 
pretty  bride,  who  was  a stranger,  by  passing  her  her  foot  stove  on  a 
January  Sunday  when  even  the  lurid  description  of  the  place  awaiting 
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unrepentant  sinners  failed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  meeting- 
house above  the  freezing  point.  There  were  choristers  with  tuning 
forks  to  “give  the  pitch”  and  the  choir  sang  the  long  and  short  meter 
hymns  from  the  Gamut.  The  violin,  bass  viol,  flute,  and  often  the 
clarionet,  supplemented  congregational  singing.  This  was  the  era  of 
woolen  stockings  and  red  flannel  petticoats  in  winter;  wasp  waists, 
corkscrew  curls,  satin  vests  and  stocks  were  features  of  Sunday  attire. 

In  December,  1 870,  the  Congregational  Church  placed  itself  on  rec- 
ord voting,  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  church,  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  teaching,  requires  that  female  members  of  the  church  be 
considered  as  standing  on  equal  terms  with  males,  in  voting  on  church 
business  and  in  participating  in  religious  meetings.”  They  were  prac- 
ticing the  first  step  in  woman’s  suffrage. 

In  1875  this  Congregational  body  rejoiced  in  a new  edifice,  its  fifth 
house  of  worship.  In  1887  a marble  tablet  commemorating  its  first 
three  pastors  was  placed  therein  by  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  who  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  three. 

The  first  tavern  keeper  in  the  town  seems  to  have  been  John 
Hopkins,  who  was  licensed  by  the  County  Court,  in  December,  1712, 
to  keep  a tavern  for  that  year,  and  again  for  three  following  years. 
Taverns  came  and  taverns  went,  but  many  visitors  today  journey  to 
Watertown  to  see  the  Scovill  Inn,  now  a private  residence,  erected 
1828-30  by  Selah  Scovill  and  his  son,  Hubert.  This  stands  on  what 
was  known  as  Strait’s  Turnpike,  a mile  north  of  the  village,  the  stage 
route  between  New  Haven  and  Litchfield,  and  was  early  the  Captain 
John  Foote  home  site,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  fine 
farm  land.  Captain  John  Foote  served  in  the  Revolution  and  mar- 
ried, for  his  second  wife,  Mary  Peck.  Their  youngest  daughter, 
Ruth,  born  August  29,  1771,  married  Thomas  John  Davies,  of  Davies 
Hollow.  The  young  married  couple  moved  to  Black  Lake,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  New  York,  and  the  home  passed  to  Mrs.  Davies’  sister 
Sabrea,  who  married  Selah  Scovill  in  1802.  When  Hubert  Scovill  was 
nineteen,  the  old  Foote  home  was  moved  to  the  rear  and  Selah  and 
Hubert  Scovill  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Scovill  Inn,  which  was 
completed  in  1830.  Today  it  stands,  a thing  of  beauty  and  old-time 
elegance,  with  its  fine  old  fire  places  and  Dutch  ovens,  its  wide  board 
oaken  floors  throughout,  its  arched  doorways  and  broad  stairs  and 
halls,  and  lovely  mantels.  The  stagecoach  changed  horses  here  and 
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made  overnight  stops.  Meals  were  prepared  in  the  big  fireplace  in 
the  cellar,  beside  which  hung  a huge  kettle,  which  brewed  oyster  stews 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  thirty  couples,  while  they  danced  in  the  ball 
room  to  which  the  entire  second  floor  front  was  devoted. 

A story  is  handed  down  of  a traveler  who  had  spent  the  night  at 
the  inn,  and  was  going  on  with  the  stage  in  the  morning.  Regardless 
of  frequent  calls  he  did  not  appear  for  breakfast.  Exasperated  beyond 
measure,  the  stage  driver,  after  his  other  passengers  had  finished  and 
were  ready  to  leave,  decided  to  resume  the  journey  without  the  hold-up 
passenger.  After  the  stage  had  gone  the  belated  one  came  down  quite 
unconcerned  and,  while  leisurely  eating  his  breakfast,  called  for  a 
spoon.  The  spoons  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  but  none  were  there. 
A frantic  search  was  made  but  no  spoons  found,  and  the  only  explana- 
tion which  could  be  offered  was  that  some  one  of  the  passengers  that 
had  just  departed  had  carried  off  the  spoons.  A servant  was  sent  on 
horseback  post  haste  to  overtake  the  stage,  which  was  made  to  return, 
that  the  passengers  might  be  searched.  This  gave  the  tardy  indi- 
vidual ample  time  to  finish  his  breakfast  and  while  helping  himself 
to  a final  cup  of  coffee  he  shook  the  coffee  pot.  It  jingled.  Inside 
were  the  spoons,  and  his  ruse  to  bring  the  stage  back  was  apparent. 
He  departed  with  it,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  the  tar- 
get for  the  wrath  of  his  traveling  companions  from  thence  to  his 
destination.  In  the  cellar,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  big  cellar 
fireplace,  was  a brick  vault  of  generous  capacity,  called  “the  grave 
yard,”  because  its  top  was  lined  with  marble  slabs — this  was  the 
“frigid  air”  of  a century  ago.  Magnificent  trees,  elms  and  maples, 
well  over  a century  old,  shade  the  house  today,  which  stands  in  its 
coat  of  white,  in  perfect  condition,  showing  none  of  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  view  from  its  doors  is  surpassingly  fine,  over  broad  fer- 
tile fields,  and  in  the  distance  one  glimpses  the  Taft  School  and  the 
village.  This  ceased  to  be  an  inn  in  1849.  Its  last  hostess,  Mrs. 
Hubert  Scovill,  was,  before  her  marriage,  Eliza  Scovill  Porter,  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  and  Mehitabel  Porter  of  the  Porter 
Inn  of  Revolutionary  fame.  During  the  century  past  this  Scovill  Inn 
and  home  has  been  the  roof-tree  of  many  distinguished  people.  The 
property  was  purchased  by  John  Foote  from  the  Indians  and  bears  the 
name  “Maka  Ina”  (“Mother  Earth”). 

Ruth  Foote,  who  was  born  in  the  original  John  Foote  home  on  this 
spot,  in  1771,  married  Thomas  John  Davies  of  Davies  Hollow,  Litch- 
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iield,  at  Black  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  a few  miles 
from  Ogdensburg,  where  they  lived  in  a log  house  and  were  blessed 
with  five  children.  Their  only  daughter,  Eunice  Ruth  Davies,  was 
born  March  5,  1805,  and  July  2,  1827,  married  William  H.  Scovill, 
of  Waterbury,  and  made  her  home  in  the  latter  city  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1839. 

Three  of  her  brothers  became  distinguished  men,  known  from 
coast  to  coast.  Charles,  born  in  1798,  was  a professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  where  he 
was  given  the  rank  of  major.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Lav/s  and  in  1859  was  professor  of  higher  mathematics  at  Columbia 
University.  He  married  Mary  A.  Mansfield.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  standard  works  on  mathematics.  He  died  in  1876.  Judge 
Henry  Ebenezer  Davies,  born  in  1805,  was  dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  of  New  York  in  1870.  In  1835  he  married  Rebecca 
Waldo  Tappan  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1881.  Thomas  Alfred 
Davies,  born  in  1809,  graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy 
in  1829.  He  was  a Civil  War  general  and  commissioned  brevet 
major-general  of  volunteers  June  11,  1865,  for  “gallant  and  meri- 
torious service.”  He  married,  in  1844,  Mrs.  Maria  White,  of  New 
York.  William  H.  Scovill  and  his  brother,  James  Mitchel  Lamson 
Scovill,  endowed  the  Scovill  professorship,  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

The  Silas  Bronson  Library — Each  year  interest  deepens  in  the 
history  of  early  days  and  the  generations  which  have  gone  before — 
the  generations  which  built  what  we  today  enjoy.  We  turn  to  our 
libraries  and  bless  those  that  have  preserved  records.  To  the  students 
of  genealogy  and  Waterbury  history  the  names  Bronson  and  Kings- 
bury are  outstanding.  To  these  may  be  added  Dr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son and  Sarah  J.  Pritchard,  who,  from  the  tangled  web  of  frag- 
mentary records  and  traditions  have  given  us  so  clear  a vision  of 
the  past  in  Bronson’s  and  Anderson’s  histories.  There  was  in  Water- 
bury, as  early  as  1797,  a library  known  as  Union  Library,  and  in 
1810  Minor’s  Library,  but  they  were  probably  very  small  and  did  not 
function  very  long,  as  little  is  known  of  either. 

It  remained  for  Silas  Bronson,  who  died  in  1867,  to  bequeath  the 
sum  of  $200,000  for  a library  building,  which  today  is  the  pride  of 
the  city  and  holds  upwards  of  175,000  volumes.  The  historical  and 
genealogical  sections  have  few  superiors  in  the  State. 
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Isaac  Bronson,  Sr.,  the  pioneer  ancestor  of  Silas  Bronson,  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  petition  for  the  Mattatuck  plantation.  He  was 
called  “the  reliable,”  having  built  his  house  on  time  and  according  to 
specifications.  His  son,  Isaac,  Jr.,  built  the  first  house  in  what  is  now 
Middlebury,  then  a part  of  Waterbury.  There  were  Isaacs  in  every 
generation,  including  the  sixth.  Silas  Bronson  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  Isaac,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  1760,  and  the  grandson  of  Lieuten- 
ant Josiah  Bronson,  who  married  Sarah  Leavenworth.  Marcia  Bron- 
son, daughter  of  Deacon  Stephen  Bronson  and  Sarah  Humiston,  mar- 
ried John  Kingsbury,  thus  linking  two  of  the  most  prominent  Water- 
bury families  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1793  John  Kingsbury  was  chosen  town  clerk  and  represented 
the  town  in  the  Legislature  seventeen  times.  His  house  stood  on  the 
west  corner  of  West  Main  and  South  Willow  streets.  It  was  built 
in  1805  and  taken  down  in  1895.  Fortunately  a picture  of  this  house 
has  been  preserved  and  a glimpse  of  the  interior.  Today  a block 
owned  by  Nuhn  and  Nuhn  occupies  the  site.  A bronze  tablet  on  the 
Meadow  Street  side  of  the  block  bears  this  inscription: 


On  this  Site  the  Colonists  Erected  a Fortified  House 
Wherein  they  Sought  Protection  from  Unfriendly  Indians 
During  Queen  Anne’s  War 


The  Judge  John  Kingsbury  house  was  built  by  David  Hoadley 
(1774-1839),  who  was  “Connecticut’s  outstanding  builder-architect.” 
This  house  owed  much  of  its  distinction  to  his  fine  sense  of  scale  and 
feeling  for  delicate  detail,  which  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  mantel 
which  graced  the  parlor.  David  Hoadley  built  and  superintended, 
in  1814,  the  erection  of  a Congregational  church  in  Milford  and 
others  in  New  Haven.  It  was  said  of  him  that  “he  had  no  superior 
in  his  day  in  this  State.”  He  erected  three  houses  of  note,  called  his 
masterpieces — the  Kingsbury  house  in  Waterbury,  the  Beecher  house 
in  Naugatuck,  and  the  “mansion  house”  in  Middletown  owned  by 
Samuel  Russel.  A bronze  tablet  to  his  memory  was  placed  some  years 
ago  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Bronson  Library. 

The  home  of  Bennet  Bronson,  brother-in-law  of  John  Kingsbury, 
stood  on  the  west  corner  of  West  Main  and  North  Willow  streets. 
This  was  moved  a short  distance  north  in  1895,  but  a picture  of  this 
fine,  substantial  residence  has  been  preserved.  Bennet  Bronson  was 
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the  great-great-grandson  of  Isaac  Bronson,  Sr.,  and  fits  into  the  story 
here  on  account  of  his  great  interest  in  local  history.  He  began  early 
to  collect  material  for  a history  of  Waterbury.  This  work  was 
brought  to  completion  by  his  son,  Dr.  Henry  Bronson,  who  published 
the  well-known  Bronson’s  “History  of  Waterbury”  in  1858.  Bennet 
Bronson,  true  to  form,  was  loath  to  forsake  old  ways  for  new.  It  is 
told  of  him  when  it  was  proposed  to  heat  the  meetinghouse  with 
stoves,  he  objected,  and  when  the  congregation  began  to  sit  in  prayer 
and  stand  during  singing,  he  remained  steadfast  to  the  older  custom, 
standing  when  others  sat  and  sitting  when  others  stood.  He  died 
December  11,  1850.  John  Kingsbury  became  judge  of  the  County 
Court  in  1801,  which  office  he  held  until  1820.  He  ended  his  term  as 
Judge  of  Probate  only  when  disqualified  by  age  in  1832.  He  was  a 
large  landowner  and  very  active,  sometimes  walking  from  Waterbury 
to  New  Haven  to  hold  court.  He  died  in  1844.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  in  his  possession  a quantity  of  papers  which  had  been 
passed  down  from  one  town  clerk  to  another.  These  were  carefully 
preserved  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles  D.  Kingsbury,  who  died  at  his 
North  Main  Street  residence  January  16,  1890.  He  lived  for  sixty 
years  in  the  house  built  by  his  great-great-grandfather,  Thomas  Bron- 
son. Both  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  owned  much 
property  and  Charles  D.  Kingsbury  was  credited  with  possessing, 
after  his  uncle,  Judge  Bronson,  more  information  in  regard  to  early 
bounds  and  titles  than  any  other  inhabitant  of  Waterbury.  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  Leavenworth  and  their  only  son  was  Frederick  J.  Kings- 
bury, born  January  1,  1823,  who  was  remarkable  as  boy  and  man. 

As  a boy  he  was  keen  to  acquire  proficiency  in  many  crafts.  As  a 
man  he  was  a deep  thinker  and  student,  an  able  lawyer  and  a sound 
and  highly  esteemed  banker.  As  a writer  and  historian,  he  stood 
among  the  first  in  his  generation.  Among  the  many  honors  conferred 
upon  him  was  his  election  as  representative  of  his  town  in  1858  and 
1865.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  banking  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  treasurer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Con- 
necticut from  1879  and  elected  a member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale 
College  in  1887  and  1893.  From  1868  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Bron- 
son Library  Fund.  On  April  29,  1851,  Mr.  Kingsbury  married 
Althea  Ruth,  daughter  of  William  H.  and  Eunice  Ruth  Davies  Sco- 
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vill,  a lady  of  great  refinement  and  charm.  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  social 
contacts  were  many.  He  was  a valuable  member  of  a number  of  his- 
torical societies,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  of  the  University 
and  Century  clubs.  By  inheritance,  Mr.  Kingsbury  came  justly  by  his 
love  for  history  and  genealogy,  and  the  world  is  much  the  richer  by 
all  that  he  has  left  on  record.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kings- 
bury are  lineal  descendants  of  all  the  clergymen  who  settled  in  Water- 
bury  during  its  first  century. 

The  Scovill  House,  which  was  opened  in  July,  1849,  was  built  by 
J.  M.  L.  and  W.  H.  Scovill  and  was  owned  by  them  until  the  former’s 
death,  when  it  was  sold  to  Brown  and  Dart.  When  it  was  being  built 
the  press  featured  it  as  “the  Messrs.  Scovill’s  splendid  hotel.”  Its 
completion  was  one  of  the  events  which  put  Waterbury  on  the  map, 
the  railroad  to  Bridgeport  being  an  important  feature  the  same  year. 
Until  the  Elton  was  built  no  hotel  commanded  such  prestige. 

It  was  in  1849  that  things  began  to  happen  in  Waterbury.  The 
Naugatuck  Railroad  came  to  town,  and  the  town  took  on  metropoli- 
tan airs  and  opened  a bank.  The  railroad  was  first  given  considera- 
tion by  Alfred  Bishop,  of  Bridgeport.  The  incorporators  were  Timo- 
thy Dwight,  Green  Kendrick,  William  H.  Scovill,  William  De  Forest, 
Anson  G.  Phelps,  William  M.  Smith,  Jonathan  Nicholson,  Seth 
Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Lucius  Clark.  Timothy  Dwight  was  elected  the 
first  president. 

F.  J.  Kingsbury,  a member  of  the  Legislature  in  1850,  secured 
the  charter  for  the  Waterbury  Savings  Bank  and  became  its  first  treas- 
urer, which  office  he  held  for  fifty-nine  years,  being  succeeded  in  1809 
by  Edwin  S.  Hunt.  The  first  building  was  erected  in  1853.  Prior 
to  that  the  business  of  the  bank  was  done  in  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  law 
office.  He  was  a man  with  sound  judgment  and  a vision,  always 
aiming  for  the  betterment  of  his  city  and  its  advancement.  When 
first  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature^  he  was  but  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  and  represented  a town  that  numbered  5,137  inhabitants. 
In  1853  the  Savings  Bank  and  the  Citizens  Bank,  which  was  estab- 
lished that  year,  occupied  jointly  a small  building  at  the  corner  of 
West  Main  and  North  Main  streets.  In  1896,  having  outgrown 
these  quarters,  the  Savings  Bank  erected  a commodious  building  on 
the  same  site.  Today,  on  North  Main  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Abbott 
Avenue,  the  building  erected  in  1927  is  one  to  be  justly  proud  of  and 
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leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  design  and  finish.  The  style  is  of  the 
early  period  of  Italian  Romanesque,  designed  by  York  and  Sawyer. 
Royal  Cortissoz  called  the  interior  “like  a note  of  organ  music.”  The 
exterior  is  of  Indiana  limestone.  The  carving  and  bronze  designs 
were  those  of  Ricci  and  Zari.  The  designs  comprise  what  is  known 
as  commercial  symbolism,  executed  by  Donnelly,  of  New  York,  who 
did  much  of  the  carving  on  the  Harkness  Memorial  in  New  Haven 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York.  Over  the 
front  door  are  figures  of  Security  and  Thrift.  Two  guardian  dogs 
represent  watchfulness.  Bee  hives  and  squirrels  typify  storage  of 
money  against  need.  There  are  lions,  meaning  strength,  the  owl’s 
head,  wisdom,  and  the  bull  for  energy.  The  ceiling  was  designed  by 
the  Barnet  Phillips  Company  of  New  York,  the  work  being  executed 
by  Peter  Cammandini,  winner  of  the  1926  Gold  Medal  of  the  Allied 
Buildings  Trade  of  the  United  States,  awarded  to  the  best  master 
craftsman  of  the  year.  Italian  Romanesque  in  design,  the  spirit  of 
the  splendid  architecture  of  the  building  is  carried  out  in  detail  from 
the  characteristic  beam  treatment  to  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
period.  The  inscription  on  the  wall  over  the  front  door  was  one  of 
several  written  by  Bishop  Satterly  for  the  Greenwich,  New  York, 
Savings  Bank: 

Saving  is  itself  an  education.  It  fosters  every  Virtue,  teaches  Self 
Denial,  cultivates  the  sense  of  Order,  trains  the  Forethought  and  so 
broadens  the  mind. 

The  Green — The  best  description  of  the  Green  and  its  surround- 
ings has  been  given  by  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury  as  he  remembers  it 
when  a youth,  from  which  most  of  the  following  is  taken. 

The  first  three  church  buildings  of  the  Congregational  Society 
occupied  nearly  the  same  situation,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Green.  The 
last  one  which  stood  there  was  built  by  David  Hoadley  in  179 5.  It 
fronted  south  and  had  a spire  surmounting  a projecting  vestibule  at 
that  end.  It  had  three  flights  of  stone  steps,  one  for  the  central  ves- 
tibule and  one  for  each  side  aisle.  Prior  to  1833  it  had  square  pews 
separated  by  upright  panel  divisions,  with  open  work  of  turned  balus- 
ters and  a rail  about  the  top.  At  about  the  date  named,  the  pews 
were  taken  out  and  replaced  by  “slips”  in  the  modern  style.  The 
corner  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  by  Mark  Leavenworth,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  the  fact  was  commemo- 
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rated  by  his  initials  and  the  date  (M.  L.,  1795)  in  letters  six  inches 
long,  carved  upon  a block  of  Portland  stone  and  filled  with  white 
paint.  This  was  placed  under  the  sill  on  the  west  side  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  building.  When  the  building  was  moved  to  the 
site  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  on  North  Main  Street,  the 
stone  was  placed  at  the  southwest  corner,  but  in  the  second  removal, 
I suppose  it  was  lost.  The  “meeting  house”  was  removed  from  this 
spot  in  1835. 

William  H.  Scovill  being  about  to  build  a new  house  on  the  site  of 
his  father’s  place,  directly  east  of  the  meetinghouse,  offered  to  give 
to  the  society  the  lot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  to  move  the  building  upon  it  at  his  own  expense, 
if  the  society  would  allow  it  to  be  removed.  When,  in  1839,  the 
society  bought  of  Dr.  Frederick  Leavenworth  and  Dr.  Edward  Field 
the  lot  on  which  the  First  Church  now  stands,  Mr.  Scovill  purchased 
the  old  church  and  lot  and  fitted  up  the  building  for  a public  hall  and 
offices.  It  was  then  called  “Gothic  Hall”  and  was  the  public  build- 
ing of  the  town  until  the  Second  Congregational  Society  purchased  the 
site  about  1853.  So  long  as  the  meetinghouse  stood  on  the  Green, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards,  all  town  meetings  and  other  public 
gatherings  were  held  there — a practice  which  served  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  time  when  the  town  and  the  church  were  one  and 
the  same. 

After  Mr.  Scovill  removed  the  old  meetinghouse  in  1835,  the  east 
end  of  the  Green  was  graded  and  its  general  appearance  improved, 
but  the  road  still  ran  diagonally  through  the  center  of  it  and  the  long 
depression  on  the  south  side,  called  Bushell’s  Bay,  still  remained.  On 
the  south  side,  a short  distance  from  the  corner  of  Exchange  Place, 
stood  the  whipping  post,  and  by  the  side  of  the  whipping  post  stood 
the  stocks.  This  whipping  post  was  used  last  for  penal  purposes 
about  1820.  An  elderly  gentleman  told  Mr.  Kingsbury  that  he 
remembered  an  instance  early  in  the  century,  probably  about  1805, 
when  school  was  dismissed  and  the  boys  sent  to  see  the  punishment, 
that  they  might  clearly  understand  that  “the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard.” 

Recalling  the  old  Green  as  it  appeared  of  a summer  afternoon 
about  1835  : 

A few  cows  nipping  the  short  grass,  a few  children  playing  on  the 
meeting  house  steps : the  three  or  four  clerks  from  the  three  or  four 
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stores,  enjoying  a game  of  drive  ball  on  the  Green;  the  doors  of  the 
stores  standing  wide  open,  and  an  occasional  glance  in  that  direction 
to  detect  the  approach  of  a chance  customer;  or,  if  the  clerk  wished 
to  appear  very  careful,  he  would  lock  the  door  and  hang  the  key  at 
one  side  on  a nail.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  sweet  smelling  loads 
of  hay  would  come  up  from  the  river  meadows,  and  after  a while  the 
few  business  men  would  congregate  about  the  Post  Office  or  the  hotel 
and  await  the  coming  of  the  New  Haven  stage  which  brought,  in  a 
small  leather  bag,  the  daily  mail. 

For  years  nearly  all  the  mail  was  kept  in  a small  candlebox,  and 
for  the  postmaster’s  convenience  two  or  three  leather  straps  were 
nailed  inside  for  such  customers  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  letters 
every  day.  It  was  the  quiet,  drowsy  life  of  a New  England  village; 
but  very  soon  came  a change.  In  1842  the  town  was  growing  fast 
and  the  characteristic  village  life  was  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
roads  through  the  Green  were  changed  to  their  present  location  and 
many  trees  were  planted,  J.  M.  L.  and  W.  H.  Scovill  paying  for  one 
hundred  and  eight  that  year.  The  liberty  pole,  erected  probably  in 
1851,  which  stood  a short  distance  west  of  the  Prospect  Street  line, 
had  formerly  done  duty  as  a ship’s  mast,  and  was  procured  by  Austin 
Steele.  It  fell  in  a gale  November  3,  1870,  and  its  fall  led  to  the 
first  public  suggestion  of  a soldiers’  monument  for  Waterbury.  Four- 
teen years  later  the  mounment  materialized  and  was  placed  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Green,  but  another  liberty  pole  was  procured  and 
erected  near  the  bandstand.  The  Green  has  always  been  the  heart  of 
the  town  and  so  continues  to  be. 

The  Mattatuck  Historical  Society — The  Mattatuck  Historical 
Society  was  organized  in  1877  with  the  Hon.  Frederick  J.  Kingsbury 
as  president.  This  society  is  outstanding  among  the  historical  socie- 
ties of  the  State  in  the  number  and  breadth  of  its  activities.  Its  many 
publications  are  invaluable  to  this  and  to  generations  to  come.  Espe- 
cially are  the  “Proprietors’  Records  of  the  Town  of  Waterbury, 
1677-1761”  and  “Early  Burying  Ground  Inscriptions”  most  helpful 
to  the  students  of  local  history. 

To  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society  we  owe  their  project  of 
contributing  to  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  Connecticut  the  “Set- 
tlers’ Village”  in  Chase  Park,  which  stood  as  an  object  lesson  for  more 
than  one  season  and  rivaled  all  the  celebrations  in  the  State.  This 
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occupied  a portion  of  the  first  selected  Town  Plot,  on  the  heights 
above  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Naugatuck,  overlooking  the  city  and 
the  hills  beyond,  a most  beautiful  sweep  of  country. 

The  Settlers’  Village  was  built  within  the  enclosure  of  a high  and 
substantial  stockade,  constructed  like  those  built  for  protection  by 
pioneer  settlers  in  many  early  New  England  villages.  It  could  scarcely 
have  been  better  built  had  it  been  erected  to  withstand  an  Indian 
attack  in  all  its  fury.  Inside  the  gates  a series  of  dwellings  featured 
the  styles  of  dwellings  erected  by  early  dwellers,  with  a Town  Hall 
“dignifying”  the  head  of  the  street.  This  followed  the  model  of 
early  town  houses  and  for  the  tercentenary  housed  a fine  industrial 
exhibit.  Next  to  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  south,  was  the  hunters’  dug- 
out,  a replica  of  shelters  erected  by  transient  hunters  and  explorers 
who  were  the  advance  scouts,  carrying  back  reports  of  the  wilderness 
to  possible  adventurous  settlers.  These  dugouts  were  constructed  of 
logs  with  the  rear  dug  into  a hillside.  The  reproduced  dugout  had 
walls  of  logs,  a roof  of  sod  and  a fireplace  which  took  up  one  end  of 
the  building.  The  chimney  construction  was  of  logs  lined  with  clay; 
the  floor  was  of  dirt  and  the  one  small  window  was  covered  with  oiled 
paper.  The  furniture  consisted  of  rough  split  logs.  There  was  no 
bed,  the  hunters  supposedly  using  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  with 
layers  of  pine  and  hemlock,  which  made  a fragrant  resting  place 
before  the  blazing  hearth  fire  of  logs. 

Next  to  the  dugout  came  the  “Agreement  house.”  This  was 
required  of  the  first  settlers  in  order  to  make  good  their  titles  to  the 
land  allotted  them.  This  house  was  sixteen  feet  square  and  nine  feet 
high,  a one-room  house  with  a huge  fireplace  in  one  corner.  The 
frame  of  this  was  secured  from  a neighboring  village,  it  having  been 
the  frame  of  an  old  house  taken  down  years  ago.  The  timbers  meas- 
ured a foot  square  and  were  pegged  together,  as  in  1700.  Windows 
and  hardware  used  in  the  reconstruction  were  based  on  measured 
drawings  of  a house  dating  back  to  1650.  The  windows,  sixteen  by 
twenty  inches,  are  of  the  hinged  casement  type,  with  leaded  glass 
panes.  The  house  was  oiled  instead  of  painted,  as  houses  prior  to 
1760,  for  the  most  part,  were.  The  early  houses  seldom  allowed 
space  for  closets,  space  was  too  precious,  and  the  commodious  chests 
of  that  period  were  needed  for  sheets  and  blankets;  therefore,  most 
of  the  wearing  apparel  hung  on  pegs  on  the  wall. 
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The  Proprietors’  Agreement  house  was  not  only  supplied  with  the 
requisite  pegs,  but  these  were  hung  with  clothes  of  the  period.  The 
committee  in  charge  made  a study  of  early  wills  and  inventories  of 
estates,  and  in  so  doing  learned  that  bright  colored  clothes  found 
favor  in  early  times  and  they  copied  closely  producing  greens, 
blues  and  scarlets,  true  to  form.  The  so-called  “Farmington  House” 
came  next.  This  was  a more  pretentious  structure — a four-room 
house  with  a great  central  chimney — occupying  a ground  space  of 
twenty  by  thirty-five  feet.  It  was  a reproduction  of  the  Whitman 
house  in  Farmington,  a house  Waterbury  settlers  were  most  likely  to 
have  copied.  Timbers  taken  from  a barn  in  Woodbury,  believed  to 
have  been  two  hundred  years  old,  were  secured  for  this  house.  The 
timbers  were  pegged  as  originally.  The  interior  was  finished  with 
large  exposed  timbers  and  verticle  pine  sheathing.  In  the  hall  one 
saw  a kit  of  carpenter’s  tools  used  to  build  the  barn.  The  room  which 
was  used  as  a combined  living  room  and  kitchen  had  the  old-time  fire- 
place and  ovens,  dining  table  and  benches,  stools  and  wooden  dishes, 
all  of  which  the  pioneer  could  make  with  more  or  less  skill.  The 
parlor,  opposite,  was  a room  used  only  on  state  occasions — for  wed- 
dings and  funerals  and  as  a guest  bedroom.  The  best  furniture  was 
in  this  room,  including  a bed  and  a trundle  bed,  a chest,  a bench  and  a 
stool.  There  were  no  chairs.  Country  dwellings  could  not  boast  of 
these  until  considerably  later. 

The  “Leanto”  house  of  the  type  built  around  1800  finished  the 
object  lesson  in  early  Connecticut  homes.  This  is  the  type  of  white 
farmhouse  and  village  home  built  between  1800  and  1850  to  be  seen 
quite  commonly  today  in  New  England. 

The  “salt  box”  house  had  preceded  this,  a picturesque  house  cov- 
ered with  very  long  and  wide  hand-split  shingles,  held  in  place  by 
hand-wrought  nails;  the  rear  roof  sloping  from  the  ridge-pole  to 
within  about  seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground.  This  was  a canny 
contrivance  to  escape  the  tax  levied  on  full  two-story  houses.  Taking 
cognizance  of  the  part  later  comers  from  countries  overseas  had  in 
Waterbury’s  present  day  prosperity,  one  side  of  the  Settlers’  Village 
was  of  international  interest.  Here  was  the  Irish  cottage  with  its 
thatched  roof,  the  work  of  a native  son  of  Erin.  The  Italian  house 
was  built  in  exact  replica  of  the  house  in  northern  Italy  where  Peter 
Bauby,  Waterbury’s  first  Italian  resident,  was  born  and  grew  up. 
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This  was  built  of  stone  with  a slate  roof.  The  Polish  house  with  its 
big  oven  in  the  kitchen,  was  designed  by  a Polish  architect.  The 
French  dwelling  was  true  to  form,  with  its  thick  stone  walls  and  steep 
roof.  The  Lithuanian  cottage,  similar  to  the  Polish  and  the  Russian, 
built  in  true  log  cabin  style,  typical  of  northern  Russia,  brings  us  back 
to  the  entrance  gate,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  village  stands  the  house 
which  arouses  our  deepest  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  the  Indian  log 
house.  This  was  the  type  of  permanent  dwelling  erected  by  the  noble 
red  man,  who  sacrificed  his  happy  hunting  ground  to  the  pioneer 
white  man  and  the  inroads  of  civilization.  In  the  front  of  the  Indian 
abode  is  a ceremonial  ground  which  was  the  place  where  most  of  the 
business  of  the  tribe  was  conducted.  The  tepee  and  wigwam  were 
not  regarded  as  the  true  type  of  Indian  dwelling  in  Connecticut,  it  was 
the  log  house. 

The  Brass  Industry — It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  where  the 
land  is  not  sufficiently  productive  to  insure  reasonable  returns,  the 
ingenuity  of  man  turns  to  manufacturing  for  a livelihood.  John 
Fiske,  the  historian,  stated  that  prior  to  the  Revolution  no  county  in 
England  was  more  English  than  the  New  England  Colonies.  They 
had  from  the  Mother  Country  the  fine  ancestry  and  traditions  of  the 
nation  which  led  the  world  in  inventive  genius  and  which  bred  men  of 
clever  craftsmanship.  The  Connecticut  delegates  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitutional Convention  called  the  major  industry  of  their  State  that  of 
manufacture. 

The  infant  industry  of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company, 
founded  in  1802,  now  occupies  a plant  a mile  in  extent.  This  record 
achievement  covers  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  A visit  to  this 
concern  gives  one  a glance  of  the  wheels  of  progress  which  have  been 
a large  factor  in  Waterbury’s  prosperity  and  betterment,  and  have 
woven  into  the  web  of  history  both  color  and  romance.  This  city  is 
called  “the  brass  center  of  the  world”  and  its  fame  came  from  so 
small  an  item  as  a button.  In  the  year  1750,  when  George  Washing- 
ton was  eighteen  years  old,  the  first  button  was  made  in  this  town  by 
Joseph  Hopkins,  a silversmith.  He  was  Probate  Judge,  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  and  an  aristocrat.  He  had  reckoned  among  his  friends 
General  Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  had  entertained  them  at  his 
house.  Probably  this  was  when  they  passed  over  Break  Neck  Hill 
en  route  to,  or  from,  Hartford. 
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The  first  buttons  were  made  of  pewter.  Henry,  Silas  and  Samuel 
Gridley  were  in  partnership,  and  in  1790  their  factory  was  at  Bunker 
Hill.  Henry  Gridley  learned  the  art  of  casting  pewter  in  molds  from 
an  Englishman  in  Boston.  By  experimenting  he  was  able  ten  years 
later  to  make  these  buttons  with  a wire  eye.  In  1802  Gridley  Brothers 
dissolved  partnership  and  the  succeeding  firm  was  Silas  Gridley,  Abel 
Porter,  Levi  Porter  and  Daniel  Clark;  with  them  came  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass  buttons  with  wire  eyes. 

The  first  brass  was  made,  as  it  is  today,  by  direct  fusion  of  copper 
and  zinc.  The  heavy  ingots  cast  had  to  be  reduced  and  at  Bradley- 
ville,  near  Litchfield,  there  was  a mill  designed  to  roll  iron.  Here 
the  ingots  were  taken  and  rolled  into  strips,  brought  back  and  rolled 
to  the  proper  thinness  for  buttons,  which  were  formed  by  means  of 
dies,  and  then  finished,  a process  which  was  all  handwork.  In  1806 
they  purchased  an  old  gristmill  with  waterpower  to  roll  their  own 
buttons  and  here  they  built  a button  shop  and  rolling  mill.  Their  but- 
tons were  sold  from  house  to  house,  in  the  days  of  the  pack  peddler, 
who  went  far  afield  with  Yankee  notions.  In  1789,  the  year  George 
Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first  President,  James  M.  Scovill, 
son  of  the  Rev.  James  Scovil,  was  born  in  Waterbury.  In  1811,  when 
twenty-two,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Frederick  Leaven- 
worth and  David  Hayden,  the  firm  name  being  Leavenworth,  Hay- 
den and  Scovill,  and  new  developments  followed.  Daniel  Hayden, 
a brother  of  David  Hayden,  built  machinery  in  1828  for  covering  but- 
tons with  cloth.  In  1824  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  made  a friendly 
visit  to  the  United  States  upon  invitation  of  Congress,  which  pre- 
sented him  with  $20,000  and  a township.  He  was  invited  to  visit 
Waterbury,  but  could  not  accept,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  its 
citizens,  but  the  firm  of  Leavenworth,  Hayden  and  Scovill,  then  thir- 
teen years  old,  did  the  gracious  and  generous  thing  by  making  for  him 
a set  of  sixteen  solid  gold  buttons,  which  were  presented  to  him  in 
New  York.  These  carried  the  medallion  head  of  the  Marquis  in 
exquisite  workmanship,  made  from  a die  executed  at  the  United  States 
Mint,  the  only  place  at  that  time  where  such  a die  could  be  made. 
The  buttons  were  between  three-fourths  and  seven-eighths  inches  in 
diameter.  The  Lafayette  button  was  made  again  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876,  and  at  this  time  several  sets  of  the  buttons  were 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  French  Commission.  Again,  in  1916, 
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the  die  was  used  to  make  a pair  of  gold  cuff  links  for  the  Marquis  de 
Chambrun,  Lafayette’s  grandson,  when  he  came  as  a member  of  the 
French  War  Commission. 

The  gold  from  which  the  original  Lafayette  buttons  were  made  is 
said  to  have  been  from  a lump  of  gold  accidentally  plowed  out  of  a 
field  in  North  Carolina.  The  reverse  side  of  the  buttons  bore  the 
inscription,  “Presented  to  General  Lafayette  by  L & H Scovill,  button 
manufacturers,  Waterbury,  Conn.”  One  slogan  of  this  city  goes, 
“Of  Fortune’s  cap  we  are  the  very  button.”  Today  no  one  should  be 
in  the  predicament  of  Chaucer’s  character  who,  “Fur  th’  wante  uv  ay 
bottonne  hys  payntees  ware  loste.” 

In  1 8 1 1 , when  the  old  mill  property  was  purchased,  the  deed  of 
conveyance  from  the  town  or  the  original  proprietors  carried  a stipu- 
lation that  a public  gristmill  should  always  be  maintained  on  the  prop- 
erty. After  many  years,  when  the  business  of  the  Scovills  had  reached 
enormous  proportions  and  immense  structures  of  brick  crammed  with 
machinery  had  risen  on  the  ground  where  once  a rude  little  mill  had 
ground  the  grists  of  the  neighboring  farmers,  this  once-upon-a-time 
gristmill  was  quite  generally  forgotten.  Many  things  were  forgotten, 
among  them  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Ard  Welton  had  made  guns  in 
the  town  three-quarters  of  a century  before.  But  there  is  always 
someone  with  a flare  for  remembering  and  an  old  gentleman,  with  a 
liking  for  litigation  and  research,  suddenly  gave  out  information 
which  caused  the  owners  of  this  vast  manufacturing  plant  to  be  sum- 
moned into  court,  charged  with  a breach  of  covenant,  for  in  their  deed 
they  were  bound  to  maintain  a public  gristmill. 

The  whole  community  was  alarmed.  Would  the  Scovills  have  to 
give  up  the  property  or  would  they  escape  with  a heavy  fine?  The 
entire  town  buzzed  with  excitement.  They  were  facing  a momentous 
question  but  they  were  not  long  left  in  suspense,  for  J.  M.  L.  Scovill 
came  into  court  and  stated  that  they  had  always  maintained  a public 
gristmill  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  deed,  and  if  the  public 
had  any  grists  to  grind  they  had  only  to  bring  them  to  the  mill. 
Accompanying  the  old  gentleman  who  had  instigated  the  action,  and 
certain  town  officials,  to  the  Scovill  shops,  he  had  a piece  of  the  floor- 
ing raised  and  showed  them  a pair  of  mill  stones  in  perfect  order, 
ready  to  grind  on  demand. 

Today  a mill  stone  showing  great  age  occupies  a place  in  the  little 
green  outside  the  Scovill  business  office,  doubtless  one  of  the  identical 
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mill  stones  in  question.  It  stands  upright  against  a liberty  pole.  Hav- 
ing ground  the  sustenance  of  the  first  settlers  it  built  up  strong  men 
to  defend  our  land  and  carry  the  flag  which  waves  over  it.  It  has 
been  tritely  said  that,  as  Waterbury  is  known  as  the  City  of  Brass,  “a 
button  was  its  first  pivot.” 

The  English  buttonmakers  were  early  competitors  to  be  reckoned 
with.  They  had  the  advantage  in  having  mastered  the  art  of  color- 
ing, plating  and  gilding,  which  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  In  1812,  Aaron  Benedict  made  buttons  of  bone, 

■ 1 , 

and  in  1823,  with  some  associates,  he  began  making  gilt  buttons  and 
the  fame  of  the  town  went  abroad.  He  brought  workmen  from  Eng- 
land and  in  1824  he  is  said  to  have  turned  out  $5,000  worth  of  goods, 
an  enormous  product  for  those  days.  In  1828  the  capacity  of  the 
Scovill  plant  was  forty  gross  a day,  and  in  1923  seventy  gross  a min- 
ute was  registered. 

To  Israel  Holmes  is  given  the  credit  of  bringing  probably  the  first 
skilled  workers  in  brass  from  England  and  it  was  not  without  attend- 
ing dangers,  for  English  manufacturers  were  loath  to  permit  Ameri- 
cans to  acquire  the  knowlege  of  their  art  and  come  into  competition 
with  their  exportations.  So  fierce  was  their  resentment,  when  the 
object  of  Israel  Holmes’  visit  was  discovered,  that  the  story  goes  that 
he  had  to  be  shipped  in  a hogshead  to  escape  their  wrath.  He  headed 
the  noted  firm  of  Holmes,  Booth  and  Hayden  many  years,  and  later 
the  firm  of  Holmes,  Booth  and  Atwater. 

The  vaults  of  the  button  and  fasteners  departments  of  the  Scovill 
Company  holds  thousands  of  dies  that  have  been  made  for  customers 
and  are  available  at  once  upon  order,  and  new  designs  are  constantly 
being  made.  Their  card  catalogue  shows  1,300  styles  of  military  and 
jumper  buttons,  700  styles  of  tack  buttons  and  over  700  styles  of  dress 
buttons  that  have  been  made  there.  Uniforms  and  livery  buttons  are 
generally  finished  in  bronze,  nickel,  silver,  silver  or  nickel  plated. 
Sometimes  the  customer  furnishes  the  design,  and  sometimes  the  com- 
pany designs,  subject  to  the  customer’s  approval.  “Uncle  Sam” 
showed  his  faith  in  American  made  buttons  by  giving  an  order  in 
1816  for  1,717  gross,  which  contract  can  be  seen  at  the  Scovill  plant 
today.  The  government  has  been  a continuous  customer,  ordering 
blanks  (planchets)  for  pennies,  nickels  and  munitions  as  well.  In 
1865  nickel  blanks  for  three-cent  pieces  were  furnished  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  in  1893  for  23,785  medals,  which  were  awarded  by  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Coins  and  medals  were  also  supplied  to  sev- 
eral South  American  countries. 

In  1850  Scovill  Brothers  brought  all  their  interests  together  under 
the  firm  name  of  J.  M.  L.  and  W.  H.  Scovill  and  incorporated  as  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  J.  M.  L.  Scovill  being  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  1868  F.  J.  Kingsbury  became  the  fourth  president.  The 
first  steam  engine  of  the  company  was  dubbed  the  “Sally  Ann.”  At 
the  time  it  was  a wonder,  but  its  horsepower  is  represented  in  the 
ratio  of  125  to  4,700.  Today  the  K.W.H.  consumed  amounts  to 
about  125,000. 

The  Lafayette  button  was  not  the  only  one  that  carried  its  story 
down  through  the  past  century.  The  Log  Cabin  button,  so  popular 
in  the  campaign  of  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,”  was  one  of  a num- 
ber of  political  designs  which  swept  the  country.  There  were  Texas 
buttons,  of  which  the  original  order  of  April  10,  1837,  for  buttons  for 
the  staff,  ordnance,  artillery,  light  artillery,  infantry,  navy  and  dra- 
goons for  the  newly  formed  “Republic  of  Texas”  is  preserved;  five 
gross  of  each  size  for  officers  of  “treble  gilt,”  but  for  the  privates 
two  and  a half  gross  of  common  gilt. 

Buttons  made  in  the  1820  decade  were  found  some  years  ago  on 
the  site  of  old  Fort  Atkinson,  which  were  used  by  the  Federal  regi- 
ment of  riflemen.  The  “relic  buttons”  would  make  a long  story. 
There  was  the  Pony  Post  button,  buttons  worn  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
a button  made  by  the  Scovills  is  shown  which  was  found  braided  in  an 
Indian  scalp  lock,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  dating  back  to  the  decade 
of  the  eighteen  forties. 

How  handsome  the  colonial  gentlemen  looked  in  powdered  wig, 
small  clothes  and  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Revolutionary  War  made  these  silver  buckles  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Many  a man  has  won  the  heart  of  a fair  lady  through  the 
medium  of  his  shiny  brass  buttons  and  silver  buckles.  Not  alone  in 
colonial  days  were  brass  buttons  admired  by  the  fair  sex,  but  many  a 
West  Point  cadet  or  Annapolis  middy  has  graciously  paid  the  fine,  or 
suffered  the  penalty,  for  losing  a button  from  his  uniform  at  a college 
prom,  sacrificed  to  a fascinating  partner. 

At  the  “Settlers  Village,”  earlier  described,  the  Scovill  Company 
displayed  in  artistic  form  two  plaques  of  ornamental  buttons,  buttons 
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of  adornment  and  utility,  some  of  which  are  woven  into  the  history 
of  our  country.  This  is  a plain  tale  of  the  hills  and  of  a village  among 
them,  which  has  grown  into  a city,  now  the  fourth  in  size  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  Waterbury  set  up  housekeeping — an  account  of 
its  beginnings  in  humble  ways — religious,  educational  and  industrial. 
Much  of  importance  has  been  left  unsaid.  There  are  those  living  that 
can  tell  the  tale  where  this  leaves  off.  There  are  a hundred  factories 
buzzing  with  the  wheels  of  industry,  the  products  of  which  go  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  each  with  a story  worth  telling.  We  have 
dealt  with  what  came  first. 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways. 
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Tke  Davies  Famil 
5t.  Alackael  sy  Litckfielck  Connecticut 

By  Edwin  P.  Conklin,  New  York  City 


OWEVER  dominant  Puritan  Congregationalism  was  in 
the  New  England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were 
a small  number  of  Colonists  who  were  loyal  to  the  English 
King  and  the  Established  Church.  They  had  not  fled  to 
this  country  because  of  political  oppression  or  religious  tyranny.  The 
commercial  motive  loomed  large  in  their  migrations;  frankly,  they 
came  to  the  provinces  to  make  their  fortunes.  Many  were  men  of 
ancient  family  and  good  estate,  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  Eng- 
lish customs  and  ways  of  living.  Affection  for  the  Mother  Country 
remained  deep  in  their  hearts,  and  they  missed  greatly  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Established  Church.  As  early  as  1679  a number 
of  inhabitants  of  Boston  petitioned  the  King  “that  a church  might  be 
allowed  them  for  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to  the  Church  of 
England.”  It  was  not  until  Governor  Andrus  arrived  in  December, 
1686,  and  forced  the  issue  by  calling  the  ministers  of  Boston  together 
and  telling  them  that  they  must  arrange  for  the  use  of  one  of  the 
Congregational  churches  by  the  Established  Church,  that  matters 
were  brought  to  a head.  The  issue  was  not  settled  by  arbitrary 
demands,  but  by  the  building  of  the  first  “King’s  Chapel”  in  Boston, 
in  which  first  services  according  to  Established  forms  were  held  on 
June  8,  1689.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  until  after 
the  American  Revolution,  the  religious  strength  in  New  England  was 
Puritan  or  Congregational. 

The  rise  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  even 
in  the  various  states,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  books.  This  article 
primarily  has  to  do  with  the  rise  of  a little  church  called  St.  Michael’s 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  with  three  generations  of  a family  inti- 
mately identified  with  its  founding  and  early  development.  Its  simple 
history  may  contribute  slightly  to  the  study  of  the  larger  subject,  for 
does  not  the  scientist  often  examine  a fragment  to  gain  a better  under- 
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standing  of  a larger  object?  In  1735  there  came  to  Litchfield,  John 
Davies,  great-grandson  of  one  Robert  Davies,  of  Flintshire,  North 
Wales,  who  had  been  a devoted  follower  of  King  Charles,  and  had 
suffered  thereby,  although  he  became  a high  sheriff  and  eligible  for 
knighthood,  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  John  Davies  was  a 
man  of  position  and  wealth  who  ultimately  purchased  some  thousand 
acres  in  what  is  now  Litchfield  County.  He  was  a churchman,  prob- 
ably the  first  one  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Connecticut.  As  neighbors 
became  more  plentiful  and  memory  recalled  the  beautiful  religious 
services  of  the  church  which  had  been  his  in  County  Hereford,  Eng- 
land, he  laid  plans  for  a local  Anglican  Church.  Since  it  is  the  history 
of  the  organization  of  nearly  all  church  societies  of  his  day,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  founding  of  St.  Michael’s  followed  customary 
procedure.  First  he  had  the  few  friends  of  his  faith  to  visit  his  home 
on  Sunday  for  social  intercourse  and  religious  worship.  The  splendid 
words  of  the  Morning  Prayer  and  the  Litany  were  read.  Perhaps 
also  a printed  sermon  was  read,  and  the  question  discussed  of  inviting 
a clergyman  to  visit  them  to  conduct  services.  Sociability  and  reli- 
gious observance  were  closely  allied  under  primitive  conditions,  and 
each  pioneer  took  his  turn  at  weekly  entertaining. 

Whatever  the  course  of  events  or  the  steps  taken,  if  we  accept  the 
account  as  written  in  the  Family  Bible  by  Deborah  Plumb.1  In 
November,  1745,  thirteen  heads  of  families  gathered  in  the  house  of 
Captain  Israel  Griswold  “to  consult  about  establishing  divine  service 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.”2  While  it  is  not 
known  who  made  up  the  group  on  that  November  day  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
were  John  Davies,  Captain  Griswold  and  Daniel  Landon.  Of  these 
John  Davies,  “under  God  was  the  father  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish.”  Of 
the  special  causes  lying  behind  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
a church,  one  has  been  stated  as  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Davies  that 
there  were  people  who  “owing  to  the  disturbance  arising  from  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefield  were  discontented  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical surroundings.”  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  search  for  any 
extraordinary  motives;  a longing  for  the  familiar  is  sufficient.  Mrs. 

1.  Deborah  Plumb  was  the  first  child  to  be  baptized  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

2.  This  account  differs  slightly  from  that  of  Daniel  Landon,  first  clerk  of  St. 
Michael’s,  who  gives  the  number  as  twelve. 
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Davies,  no  doubt,  expressed  the  feelings  of  her  day  and  place  in  a 
letter  written  to  a friend  in  England,  in  which  she  said,  I am  entirely 
alone  having  no  society,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  associate  with 
Presbyterians  and  wolves.”  Mary  Powell  Davies3  has  been  at  peace, 
lo,  these  many  years;  wolves  have  long  since  departed  from  Litch- 
field and  some  of  her  numerous  descendants  are  now  members  of  the 
despised  sect. 

The  organization  of  St.  Michael’s  and  the  arrangements  made 
for  a church  edifice  and  “glebe”  were  as  simple  as  all  communal  activi- 
ties in  the  age  of  homespun.  Those  who  had  land  or  wealth  gave  of 
these;  those  without  worldly  possessions  donated  their  work;  some 
gave  both.  John  Davies  contributed  fifty-two  acres  of  land,  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  present  center  of  Litchfield.  This  property  had 
recently  cost  him  £200,  a really  large  sum  at  that  day.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  an  English  missionary  society  (S.  P.  G.  in  F.  P.,  of  which 
further)  added  another  fifty  acres,  so  there  was  an  unusually  large 
area  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  church,  when  such 
could  be  secured.  Need  it  be  explained  that  the  rector  of  that  period 
received  very  little  money  for  his  services,  and  that  land  was  set 
aside  to  provide  him  with  an  income,  either  by  his  own  cultivation  of 
it,  or  from  its  rental  to  some  more  skilled  farmer  or  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber? The  minister  was  often  a jack  of  all  trades;  he  might  be  the 
doctor  and  chirurgeon,  a manual  laborer  and  most  certainly  a teacher. 
This  was  more  frequently  true  in  other  denominations,  partly  because 
Anglicans  usually  possessed  more  worldly  goods.  Then,  too,  the  socie- 
ties of  the  Established  Church  were  small  as  regards  numbers  and  the 
man  who  served  one  must  also  serve  others  scattered  sometimes  over 
a wide  area. 

The  sole  outside  support  of  the  Anglican  churches  in  America  was 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  This 
fine  missionary  body,  organized  in  England  in  1701  for  the  purpose 
which  the  name  implies,  assisted  the  smaller  churches  and  their  rectors 
in  the  Provinces.  It  made  a careful  selection  of  the  men  assigned  to 
this  country  as  missionaries;  it  paid  certain  predetermined  sums  to 
these  clergymen;  it  also  acted  as  a trustee,  or  holding  corporation,  of 
the  church  societies  to  which  its  representatives  were  sent.  In  this 

3.  Some  authorities  think  that  Catherine  (Spenser)  Davies,  wife  of  the  first  John 
Davies,  of  Litchfield,  was  the  author  of  the  above  letter. 
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latter  connection  there  should  be  mentioned  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  lease  of  the  land  donated  by  John  Davies  to  St.  Michael’s.  It  was 
made  directly  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,  and  in  order  that  it  should  conform  to  correct  legal  form, 
an  annual  rental  was  stated.  As  worded,  the  society  must  “yielding 
and  paying  therefore,  one  peppercorn  annually  at,  or  on,  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  Archangel,  if  lawfully  demanded.”  The  last  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  required  “peppercorn”  was  proffered  was  on 
November  5,  1895,  at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  church.  It  was  offered  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies, 
of  Michigan,  a divinity  student  at  the  time,  and  a descendant  from 
John  Davies,  who  assisted  in  the  celebration  services.  He  declined 
the  peppercorn,  as  had  all  members  of  the  Davies  family  before  him. 

Provisions  having  been  made  for  the  site  of  a church  and  for  the 
support  of  a rector,  the  construction  of  the  edifice  was  begun.  The 
male  members  of  the  original  thirteen  organizers  gave  money,  mate- 
rials and  personal  services.  In  the  absence  of  church  records  how 
these  were  apportioned  is  unknown.  Family  traditions  have  it  that 
John  Davies  again  came  to  the  fore  with  a team  of  horses  and  a hired 
man  for  hauling  lumber,  in  addition  to  the  services  of  a carpenter, 
possibly  his  own,  for  every  man  had  to  be  his  own  carpenter  and 
handyman  in  those  days.  The  frame  of  the  building  was  raised  on 
April  23,  1749,  probably  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  neighbors  from 
miles  around  without  regard  to  religious  faith.  It  was  covered  and 
partially  finished,  seats  and  a pulpit  were  installed,  a reading  desk 
and  chancel  made,  but  remained  in  that  condition  for  twenty  years 
thereafter. 

The  reader  with  an  eye  for  dates  no  doubt  has  noted  that  plans 
for  what  was  to  be  St.  Michael’s  were  made  at  a meeting  held  in 
1745 ; that  the  date  of  the  Davies’  lease  was  April  4,  1747;  that  the 
church  was  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  slightly  more  than  two  years 
later,  and  that  the  edifice  was  not  fully  completed  until  nearly  a quar- 
ter of  a century  after  the  nucleus  of  the  society  had  met  “to  consult 
about  establishing  divine  service  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  Why  all  the  delay  and  lack  of  continued  progress? 
The  explanations  are  many.  For  one  thing,  there  were  at  first  very 
few  Episcopalians  in  the  Litchfield  region.  John  Davies  was  the  only 
churchman  until  one  Samuel  Coles,  later  a teacher  under  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  became  a neigh- 
bor. In  1745  John,  son  of  John  Davies,  brought  his  three  elder  sons, 
John,  Jr.,  Thomas,  and  William,  and  left  them  in  care  of  their  grand- 
parents. John,  the  son,  returned  two  years  later,  and  became  increas- 
ingly active  in  St.  Michael’s.  Shortly  before  the  founding  of  the 
church  there  was  a small  influx  of  families,  Congregationalists 
and  Presbyterians,  from  Northbury  (Plymouth),  Connecticut,  who 
recently  had  become  conformers  to  the  Church  of  England. 

A bit  of  local  political  history  may  also  be  pertinent,  especially  if 
dates  be  regarded.  In  1746  the  Litchfield  Congregational  minister, 
Mr.  Collins,  became  very  unpopular  and  members  of  his  church  with- 
drew ostensibly  to  join  the  Anglican  Society.  Then  at  a town  meeting 
of  February  16,  1747,  it  was  voted  that  “those  who  declared  them- 
selves members  of  the  Church  of  England  last  year  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  paying  two-thirds  of  the  rate  that  was  made  for  them 
last  year.”  It  is  evident  that  several  fortuitous  circumstances  sur- 
rounded the  founding  of  St.  Michael’s,  but  can  it  be  that  some  of  the 
early  membership  of  the  church  joined  with  mixed  motives  that  did 
not  stand  the  test  when  church  support  was  separated  from  town  taxa- 
tion and  made  optional?  Two  other  factors  affected  the  growth  of 
St.  Michael’s : First,  the  tide  of  resentment  against  the  English  King 
and  Parliament  had  set  in  and  the  authentic  adherents  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  Loyalists  almost  to  a man,  were  unpopular.  Second, 
Litchfield  for  all  the  beauty  of  hills  and  modern  development,  was  not 
suitable  to  the  primitive  agriculture  practiced  by  its  early  settlers,  and 
diminished  in  population  and  in  wealth.  Whatever  the  causes,  St. 
Michael’s  Church  was  not  completed  until  about  1770,  and  from  the 
beginning  was  an  inexpensive  and  unlovely  structure.  What  it  cost 
eventually  is  unknown,  nor  the  style  of  its  architecture.  When  it  was 
replaced  in  1812  the  better  edifice  had  taken  three  years  to  build  and 
cost  $1,600. 

St.  Michael’s  was  so  named  because  John  Davies  requested  it, 
either  for  the  reason  that  his  gift,  or  lease,  of  land  was  associated 
with  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  or  possibly  because  his  memory  recalled 
that  all  St.  Michael  churches  in  England  were  built  upon  heights,  and 
the  site  in  Litchfield  was  also  elevated.  The  first  services  held  in 
the  first  church  were  conducted  by  rectors  from  the  New  Haven, 
Stratford  and  Newtown,  Connecticut,  parishes,  and  consisted  mainly  of 
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the  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  first  complete  Divine  service  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Mans- 
field. The  first  rector  of  the  church,  Rev.  Solomon  Palmer,  was  sent 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in 
1754.  He  was  granted  the  munificent  salary  of  £60,  “old  tenor” 
currency,  worth  about  one-quarter  of  the  present  value  of  the  English 
pound.  To  some  later  rectors  this  allowance  was  reduced  two-thirds. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  a native  of  Branford,  born  1709,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1729  and  had  been  a Congregational  min- 
ister at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  for  thirteen  years.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  English  Society,  he  became  missionary  to  Great  Barrington, 
Cornwall,  and  Litchfield.  In  1763  he  went  to  New  Haven,  leaving 
the  Litchfield  charge  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies. 

This  Thomas  Davies  has  already  come  into  this  story  as  second- 
born  of  the  three  young  grandsons  of  John  Davies,  the  elder,  who  in 
1745  took  over  their  care  until  their  father  could  bring  the  other 
members  of  his  family  from  England.  John  Davies,  the  younger, 
after  several  visits  to  America,  settled  in  the  Litchfield  section  on  land 
presented  him  by  his  father,  which  until  1779  was  known  as  “Davies’ 
Hollow,”  and  thereafter  as  Washington,  Connecticut.  A member  of 
St.  Michael’s,  he  later  gave  the  land4  and  was  the  principal  contribu- 
tor to  the  costs  of  the  first  Anglican  church  erected  in  Washington, 
St.  John’s,  of  which  his  oldest  son,  John  Davies,  Jr.,  was  a generous 
supporter  until  his  removal  in  1799,  although  stripped  of  his  posses- 
sions in  the  American  Revolution. 

Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  born  in  England,  on  January  2,  1737,  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1758,  with  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  After  three  years’  study  for  the  priest’s  orders,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  on  August  23, 
1761,  and  less  than  a month  later  was  appointed  a missionary  to 
northwestern  Connecticut.  In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  for  1751,  men- 
tion is  made  of  “Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  Itinerant  Missionary  in  Litch- 
field County  and  parts  adjacent.”  He  is  spoken  of  as  “a  hopeful 
young  man  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Palmer  and 

4.  John  Davies  (2)  “leased”  land  for  a church  and  burying  ground  to  the  Episcopal 
Society  for  999  years.  The  first  St.  John’s  Church  probably  was  completed  in  1755.  In 
1813  to  1815  the  church  was  removed  to  Washington  Green. 
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others,  as  truly  worthy  of  the  Society’s  notice  and  encouragement.” 
In  connection  with  his  appointment,  the  report  records : “Agreed  this 
1 8th  September,  1761,  that  Mr.  Davies  be  appointed  Missionary  to 
the  churches  of  New  Milford,  Roxbury,  New  Preston  and  New  Fair- 
field,  in  Litchfield  County.”  Although  the  Litchfield  church  is  not 
directly  named,  the  zeal  for  it  of  Rev.  Mr.  Davies  is  indicated  by  a 
letter  sent  to  him  by  the  society,  disclosing  that  two  quarto  Bibles  and 
two  Common  Prayer  Books  had  been  sent  him,  “one  (set?)  for  the 
church  in  Sharon  and  one  for  the  church  in  Litchfield.” 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Davies  made  his  home  in  New  Milford,  but 
his  field  of  labor  was  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  horse  which 
he  rode  upon  his  itinerant  mission.  The  burdens  of  his  work,  the 
hardships  endured,  the  opposition  of  Revolutionists,  proved  too 
severe  and  in  17 66  he  died.  His  career  had  not  been  so  brief  that  no 
impressions  of  its  importance  and  of  his  personality  have  failed  to 
come  down  through  the  years.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Hooper  wrote  of 
Thomas  Davies:  “He  was  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  fervor  of 

his  religious  convictions,  for  his  rare  and  persuasive  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  his  ceaseless  and  well-directed  energy,  and  his  tact  and  skill  in 

laying  foundations His  memory  should  be  kept  green,  for  he 

was  a skillful  and  wise  master  builder  upon  the  foundations  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  Rev.  Truman  Marsh,  later  a rector  at 
Litchfield  and  New  Milford,  said  that  “Mr.  Davies’  ability  as  a 
preacher  and  organizer,  with  his  affable  and  winning  manners,  would 
have  secured  for  him,  had  he  lived,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Ameri- 
can Bishop.” 

Rev.  Thomas  Davies  was  buried  in  the  New  Milford  cemetery 
and  a monument  to  his  memory  bears  the  inscription: 

VITA  BENE  ACTA  JUCUNDISSIMA  EST  RECORDATIO 

The  passing  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies  happened  to  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  denial  of  Anglican  Bishops  to  the  Colonies,  largely  on 
political  grounds.  One  of  his  last  achievements  had  been  the  building 
of  a new  church  in  New  Milford  (1765),  which  could  not  be  conse- 
crated because  of  this  forced  absence  of  church  authorities.  Rev. 
Solomon  Palmer  again  took  over  the  services  of  the  Litchfield  parish, 
but  the  Established  Church  in  America  was  entering  upon  a desperate 
period  that  was  to  bring  its  end.  Many  of  its  adherents  refused  to 
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be  drawn  into  the  Colonies’  revolutionary  quarrels  with  England. 
Anglican  religious  societies  were  split  over  the  question  of  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  and  Church.  During  the  ten  years  before  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  was  a tremendous  mortality  of 
parishes,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  many,  and  their 
so-called  “Tory”  members,  were  dispersed. 

Only  one  missionary  was  in  charge  of  the  Litchfield  churches  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  Rev.  James  Nichols,  ordained  in  England  in  1771, 
and  who  resigned  his  charge  in  1784.  St.  Michael’s  was  closed  for 
five  years  during  the  war,  and  must  have  been  a depressing  object  as 
it  stood  with  boarded-up  windows  to  hide  the  ravages  of  the  frater- 
cidal  conflict.  Upon  the  occasion  of  George  Washington’s  first  visit 
to  Litchfield  his  soldiers  halted  to  cast  stones  at  the  old  church,  and 
some  entered  the  edifice,  where  they  ferreted  out  papers  and  records 
that  now  would  be  priceless,  and  maliciously  tore  them  in  pieces. 
When  General  Washington  arrived  upon  the  scene,  he  exclaimed  in 
stern  command,  “I  am  a churchman  and  wish  not  to  see  the  Church 
dishonored  in  any  manner.”  Such  is  the  tradition. 

How  the  American  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  after  the 
Revolution  is  a matter  of  history.  Of  local  interest  is  the  fact  that 
Ashbel  Baldwin,  a native  of  Litchfield,  on  August  3,  1783,  was 
ordained  by  Samuel  Seabury,  premier  Bishop  of  the  American  church. 
This  was  the  first  ordination  under  the  new  order  in  this  country  and 
the  Rev.  Ashbel  Baldwin  became  the  first  rector  of  the  First  Episcopal 
Society  of  Litchfield  (St.  Michael’s),  as  incorporated  in  October, 
1784,  under  the  laws  of  Connecticut.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  write 
that  St.  Michael’s  lived  happily  thereafter  and  thrived  exceedingly. 
Unfortunately  its  career  for  many  years  is  one  of  extreme  weakness. 
Its  few  parishoners  had  no  fit  place  in  which  to  worship,  and  only 
after  three  years  of  strenuous  effort  was  a small  edifice  completed  in 
1812.  This  modest  structure,  costing  originally  $1,600,  was  not 
replaced  until  thirty-eight  years  later.  The  difficulties  of  the  1809  to 
1812  period  were  partly  political  for  some  of  the  church  favored 
England  in  the  War  of  1812. 

With  the  after  and  modern  history  of  St.  Michael’s  this  writing 
is  not  concerned,  since  the  Davies  family,  for  the  most  part,  had 
departed  from  the  Litchfield  Township  by  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Their  destinies  had  been  linked  to  the  faith  and 
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loyalty  that  brought  them  only  persecution  and  disaster.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  the  Davies  had  been  distinguished  for  their  devotion 
to  King  Charles’  cause.  In  the  American  Revolution  they  were  again 
loyal  to  the  King  and  to  the  Established  Church  of  which  he  was  head. 
The  Davies  of  Litchfield  believed  that  their  religion  was  at  stake  and 
could  not  be  untrue.  Only  one  overt  act  against  the  Revolution  is 
recorded  against  any  member  of  the  family — John  Davies,  Jr.,  was 
accused  of  using  his  influence  to  persuade  James,  possibly  his  brother, 
to  join  the  King’s  forces.  For  this  he  was  “stripped  of  his  posses- 
sions and  even  imprisoned  in  the  Litchfield  County  jail.” 

John  Davies,  first  of  his  name  in  America;  John  Davies;  his  son, 
John  Davies,  Jr.,  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Davies,  of  the  third 
generation;  and  Thomas  John  Davies,  of  the  fourth  generation,  who 
moved  to  northern  New  York  in  1800,  these  were  men  and  heads  of 
families  who  were  identified  with  the  development  of  early  Litch- 
field and  the  founders  and  supporters  of  its  Episcopal  Church,  St. 
Michael’s.  It  is  a sad  commentary  upon  their  times  that  although 
they  lived  quiet  yet  constructive  lives,  without  political  ambitions  and 
without  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  neighbors’  Revolutionary 
activities,  their  property  was  confiscated,  their  crops  seized  and  cat- 
tle removed  by  Revolutionists  because  they  kept  their  faith  with  their 
King  and  Church.  Such  wealth  as  they  possessed  was  brought  from 
England;  their  loyalty  to  their  Mother  Land  brought  them  poverty. 
A new  and  splendid  St.  Michael’s  was  consecrated  on  July  13,  1921. 
Among  its  memorials  is  a new  Davies  tablet,  presented  by  Edith 
D.  Kingsbury,  a descendant,  commemorating  the  many  services  to 
the  parish  by  three  generations  of  the  Davies. 

JOHN  DAVIES  LEASE  TO  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

To  All  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  greeting. 

Know  ye  that  I John  Davies  of  that  part  of  Washington  formerly  belonging  to 
Litchfield  and  called  by  the  name  of  Birch  plain  in  the  County  of  Litchfield  and  the  state 
of  Connecticut.  For  the  consiveration  of  an  agreement  and  promise  made  with  and  to  my 
honble  father  John  Davies  late  of  Birch  plain  in  said  Litchfield  deceased,  and  for  the  love 
and  affection  I have  and  bear  towards  the  people  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  now 
said  Town  of  Washington  and  securing  and  settling  the  service  and  worship  of  God 
amongst  us,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  most  excellent  Episcopal  Church.  Whenever 
there  shall  be  one  legally  organized  in  sd  Washington  and  all  times  forever  hereafter,  do 
therefore  Demise,  Lease,  to  farm  let  to  the  said  Episcopal  Church  or  their  committee  or 
persons  appointed  to  transact  said  business  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a convenient  and 
suitable  building  or  house  to  attend  publick  worship  in  their  own  way  and  likewise  for  the 
purpose  of  a Publick  Burying  ground  for  and  during  the  full  term  of  Nine  Hundred  and 
Nighty  Eight  years  to  the  use  of  said  Society  for  the  purpose  above  described  for  and 
during  the  full  term  above  mentioned.  One  certain  piece  of  land  lying  in  said  Washing- 
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ton  on  Birch  Plain  situate  about  forty  rods  south  East  of  my  dwelling  in  said  Washing- 
ton, beginning  about  Eight  rods  westerly  (?)  from  John  Davies  Jun’,  Northeast  corner 
of  his  home  lot,  where  it  joins  Elnathan  Mitchell’s  land  and  running  twelve  rods  on  said 
lines,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Highway  that  runs  by  John  Davies  Jun’  new  dwelling 
house,  then  running  Eight  rods  northerly  then  running  twelve  rods  Easterly  parallel  with 
the  first  line,  thence  running  Eight  rods  southerly  to  the  first  bound.  Bounded  West, 
North  and  East  on  my  own  land  and  south  on  John  Davies  Jun’  land  and  highway,  being 
about  a square  piece  twelve  rods  one  way  and  eight  the  other,  the  whole  of  it  more  or 
less.  To  have  and  to  hold,  said  demised  and  leased  premises  with  all  the  privileges  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  to  the  said  Episcopal  Society  for  and  during  the  full  term  afore- 
mentioned for  the  use,  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  said  Society  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned and  the  whole  use  and  benefit  of  said  land  (except  as  above  excepted.)  Shall  be 
applied  and  appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Birch  plain  in 
said  Washington  for  and  during  the  full  term  aforesaid  and  to  and  for  no  other  use  or 
intent.  And  I the  said  John  Davies  for  my  self  and  heirs,  Executors  and  administra- 
tors do  convenant,  and  promise  to,  and  with,  said  Episcopal  Church  that  they  shall  and 
may  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  for  and  during  the  full  term  aforesaid  lawfully, 
peaceably  and  quietly  have  hold,  use  improve,  occupy,  posses  and  enjoy  the  premises, 
the  said  Society  yeilding  and  paying  there  one  Pepper  Corn  annually  at  or  upon  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael,  the  Arch  Angel  if  legally  demanded.  In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  22d  day  of  January  1794,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in 


person  of — 


John  Davies,  L.  S.- 


David  Judson 
Rachel  Davies 
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Kingsbury  and  Allied  Families 

By  Herold  R.  Finley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


INGSBURY  is  an  ancient  English  patronymic  that  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  The  modern  form 
is  derived  from  the  old  “Cyngesburk,”  which  means  a 
stronghold,  and  refers  to  the  King’s  castle.  A surname  of 
locality,  Kingsbury  is  taken  from  the  residence  of  the  family  at,  or 
near,  a parish  of  the  name.  There  are  four  places  of  the  name  in 
England,  one  in  Middlesex  County,  eight  miles  from  London,  one  in 
Hertfordshire,  one  in  Warwickshire,  and  one  in  Somersetshire.  Kings- 
bury in  Warwickshire  belonged  to  the  famous  Countess  Godiva  and 
her  husband,  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia.  Among  the  ancient  members 
of  the  family  are  many  clergymen  and  many  Benedictines,  one  of  the 
most  learned  orders  in  Europe. 

The  Kingsburys  appear  to  have  been  an  eminently  respectable 
people,  occupying  a prominent  and  often  leading  place  in  the  communi- 
ties where  they  dwelt;  conservative,  of  sound  sense  and  judgment, 
and  having  a keen  sense  of  humor;  peace  makers  and  peace  lovers; 
not  religious,  preferring  to  suffer  wrong  rather  than  to  do  wrong; 
good  advisers,  relied  on  by  their  neighbors;  dependable  in  all  things; 
not  ambitious — never  striving  to  lead,  but  not  shirking  responsibility 
when  put  upon  them;  not  reaching  conspicuous  positions  in  Church 
or  State,  but  frequently  filling  offices  of  much  responsibility  and  use- 
fulness. Most  excellent  citizens — the  record  is  creditable — may  it 
long  continue. 

The  first  individual  of  the  name  that  is  known  to  us  is  Gilbert  de 
Kingsbury,  who  was  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Kingsbury, 
Warwickshire,  in  1300.  His  surname  was  probably  derived  from 
that  place. 

In  1638  we  find  a William  de  Kingsbury  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Gervase  de  Wyllesford,  Rector  of  Barnak  in  Northamptonshire,  and, 
in  County  Suffolk,  Rev.  Thomas  Kingsbury  was  rector  of  a parish 
during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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At  Halford,  Kineton  Hundred,  Warwickshire,  on  the  River  Stone, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  church  is  found  the  grave- 
stone of  Henry  Kyngesberie,  Rector,  who  died  March  i,  1487. 

William  de  Kyngesbury  appeared  in  Little  Cornard  in  1369.  His 
name  is  on  the  Roll  of  Cuxton’s  Manor  until  1412,  when  he  held 
Wattyscroft  in  the  Manor  of  Little  Cornard,  the  lordship  of  Thomas 
de  Grey.  In  1414  John  de  Kingesbury  is  found.  Whether  they  came 
from  Kingsbury  Hall  in  Warwickshire,  or  from  Kingsbury  Episcopii 
in  Somerset,  or  from  Kingsbury  in  Middlesex,  or  were  an  offshoot 
from  a Kingsbury  family  in  Dorset  is  not  known,  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  ancestors  of  the  family  in  County  Suffolk,  from  which 
came  Henry  Kingsbury,  probably  the  first  of  the  name  in  America. 

Henry  Kingsbury  came  to  America  in  the  “Talbot”  of  the  Win- 
throp  fleet,  and  he  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Winthrop  family, 
but  just  how  is  not  clear.  He  lived  at  Assington,  England,  next  to 
Groton,  the  Winthrops’  home.  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  to  his  wife 
from  aboard  the  “Arbella,”  riding  at  anchor  at  Cowes,  March  28, 
1630,  before  the  departure  from  England,  that  “Henry  Kingsbury 
hath  a child  or  two  in  the  ‘Talbot’  sick  with  measles,  but  like  to  do 
well.”  Again  he  wrote  to  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  July  23,  1630,  from 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts : “Henry  Kingsbury  hath  appointed 

money  to  be  paid  to  you  by  ( ) .”  To  this  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 

replied  mentioning  “Goodman  Kingsbury  of  Assington,  etc.”  It 
appears  that  Thomas  Kingsbury,  a brother  of  Henry,  was  to  embark 
for  America  with  him,  but  never  came. 

Henry  Kingsbury  married,  at  Assington,  England,  May  18,  1621, 
Margaret  Alabaster.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  same  “Henry  and 
wife  Margaret”  who  were  admitted  to  the  First  Church,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  As  no  further  records  of  them  appear,  it  is  thought 
that  the  wife  died  here  and  that  Henry  Kingsbury  returned  to 
England. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Assington,  County  Suffolk,  England,  are 
baptisms  thus : 

1622.  James  Kingsberie,  the  sonne  of  Henrie  Kingsberie  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  the  first  of  September. 

1624.  Sarah  Kingsbury,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Kingsbury  and 
Margaret  his  wife,  the  first  of  August. 

There  is  recorded  also  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Alabaster  and 
Margaret  Blyth,  on  July  8,  1618,  and  the  burial  of  Thomas  Alabas- 
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ter,  September  1 8 , 1620.  Therefore,  it  seems  probable  that  his 
widow  was  the  Margaret  Alabaster  who  married  Henry  Kingsbury 
the  following  year. 

Thomas  Alabaster  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Bridget  (Winthrop) 
Alabaster  of  Hadleigh.  Bridget  Winthrop  was  the  daughter  of 
Adam  Winthrop,  Esq.,  and  an  aunt  of  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
of  Massachusetts.  This  very  likely  was  the  connection  between  the 
Henry  Kingsbury  who  came  to  America  on  the  “Talbot”  and  the 
Winthrops.  The  Alabaster  family  were  prominent  in  Suffolk  County, 
memorial  brasses  having  been  placed  in  the  Hadleigh  church,  one  for 
Thomas  Alabaster  in  1592,  an  uncle  of  Thomas  Alabaster,  of 
Assington. 

Henry  Kingsbury,  the  progenitor  of  the  Kingsbury  family,  whose 
history  follows  in  these  pages,  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  a son 
of  Henry  Kingsbury,  above-mentioned,  by  an  earlier  marriage,  but 
no  proof  of  this  has  been  found.  There  is  a record  of  Henry  Kings- 
bury, who  married  at  Stoke,  County  Suffolk,  England,  December  5, 
1613,  Jane  Waryn,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was  the  Henry 
Kingsbury  who  later  married  Margaret  Alabaster,  or  that  Henry 
Kingsbury,  of  whom  further,  was  his  son. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Harri- 
son: “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  M.  K.  Talcott:  “Descend- 
ants of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,”  pp.  20,  21,  89.  A.  Kingsbury: 
“Kingsbury  Genealogy,”  p.  14.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The 

Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  20,  21,  77-79.) 

/.  Henry  Kingsbury,  the  first  definitely  known  ancestor  of  the 
family  in  America,  was  born  in  England  in  1615  and  died  at  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,  October  1,  1687.  He  may  have  been  a son  of 
Henry  Kingsbury,  who  came  to  America  in  the  “Talbot,”  but  nothing 
has  been  found  to  substantiate  this. 

Henry  Kingsbury  was  at  Ipswich  in  1628.  The  “Hammatt 
Papers”  state  that  he  was  a commoner  there  in  1641.  On  February 
8,  1648,  he  sold  his  farm  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  acres,  to  Francis  Safford  for  £5,  and  on  December  19  of 
that  year  he  subscribed  two  shillings  to  the  Major  Denison  Fund.  In 
the  same  year  he  bought  from  Daniel  Ladd,  of  Haverhill,  “house 
and  land  on  High  Street,  Ipswich,”  and  twelve  years  later,  August 
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30,  1660,  Henry  Kingsbury  and  Susanna,  his  wife,  of  Ipswich,  sold 
house  and  land  on  High  Street  for  two  oxen  in  hand,  £5  to  be  paid  to 
Robert  Paine  and  40s.  to  Edmund  Bridges,  and  the  same  year  were 
recorded  at  Rowley,  “late  of  Ipswich,”  where  they  sold  six  acres  to 
Reginald  Foster. 

Henry  Kingsbury  was  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  who 
signed  a petition,  May  17,  1658,  stating  that  they  had  all  taken  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  but  were  not  freemen.  They  claimed  the  right  to  vote 
in  town  affairs,  which  had  been  questioned  at  the  town  meeting.  In 
1661-62-63,  Henry  Kingsbury  was  overseer  for  the  Pentucket  side  for 
fences  and  highways  in  Rowley.  His  farm  was  on  the  Merrimac 
River  in  that  part  of  Rowley  which  afterwards  became  Bradford, 
Massachusetts.  March  3,  1667-68,  “it  was  voted  and  granted  that 
Henry  Kingsbury  shall  have  ten  acres  of  land  which  is  to  be  laid  out 
unto  him,  adjoining  to  Mr.  Ward’s  farm,  to  the  west  of  Hawke’s 
meadow  path,  not  prejudicing  any  other  man.”  In  1669  he  gave  a 
deposition  in  court  and  stated  that  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age. 

John  Kingsbury,  of  Dedham,  called  Henry  Kingsbury,  of  Haver- 
hill, his  kinsman  and  made  him  an  equal  devisee  with  the  children  of 
his  brother  Joseph.  John  Gage,  of  Ipswich  and  Rowley,  Massachu- 
setts, was  also  of  some  relationship  to  Henry  Kingsbury.  They  were 
men  of  Suffolk  County,  England.  Henry  Kingsbury  was  one  of  the 
appraisers  of  John  Gage’s  estate,  March  26,  1673,  and  of  Jonathan 
Gage’s  estate,  March  15,  1674-75. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Henry  Kingsbury  was  taken  Octo- 
ber 10,  1687,  by  Josiah  Gage  and  Jonathan  Haynes  and  amounted 
to  £40-19-6.  Joseph  Kingsbury  was  appointed  administrator. 

Henry  Kingsbury  married,  in  England,  Susanna,  who  died  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  February  21,  1678-79.  Children:  1.  John, 
died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  January  23,  1670;  married,  in 
1666,  Elizabeth  Button.  2.  Ephraim,  killed  by  the  Indians,  May  2, 
1676;  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  person  slain  by  the  savages 
in  King  Philip’s  War;  he  probably  married  Eunice,  who  married  (sec- 
ond) James  White.  3.  James,  settled  in  Plainfield,  Connecticut;  mar- 
ried, at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  January  6,  1673,  Sarah  Button, 
sister  of  John’s  wife.  4.  Samuel,  died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
September  26,  1698;  married,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1679,  Huldah  Corliss.  5.  Thomas.  6.  Joseph  (1),  of  whom 
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further.  7.  Susanna,  married,  January  29,  1661-62,  Joseph  Pike,  of 
Newbury,  who  was  born  in  1638,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Mary  Pike. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
85-90,  1 10,  11 1,  166.) 

II.  Lieutenant  Joseph  ( 1 ) Kingsbury , son  of  Henry  and  Susanna 
Kingsbury,  was  born  in  1656  and  died  at  West  Farms,  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, April  9,  1741.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  November 
28,  1677.  On  March  2,  1702-03,  he  was  chosen  constable  for  the 
west  part  of  Haverhill,  Richard  Whittier  being  chosen  for  the  east 
part;  tythingman,  March  4,  1700-01;  selectman  in  March,  1697-98, 
1699-1700,  1701-02,  1705-06;  and  viewer  of  fences  from  the  Mill 
Brook  westward  to  the  Westbridge  River  and  northward.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a surveyor,  as  on  September  17,  1685,  he  testified  that  he 
and  William  Neff  were  desired  by  Thomas  Woodbery  and  Josiah 
Beason  to  measure  “a  certayne  parcell  of  upland  and  meadow”  for 
them  in  Ipswich,  and  “ye  measure  or  work  above  named  we  did  accord- 
ing to  our  best  skill  and  judgment.”  On  May  12,  1702,  the  town  by 
vote  “made  choice  of  Sergeant  Joseph  Kingsbury  to  appear  at  the  next 
inferior  court  to  be  holden  at  Salem  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June  next, 
on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Haverhill,  to  answer  the  said  town’s  present- 
ment for  not  being  provided  with  a schoolmaster  according  to  law.” 
He  was  a bookkeeper  for  Captain  Simon  Wainwright,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  and  his  home  burned  in  1708.  On  June  14,  1708,  after 
Captain  Wainwright  was  killed,  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  removed  to 
West  Farms,  Norwich,  which  is  now  called  Franklin,  Connecticut. 
He  erected  his  dwelling  upon  Middle  or  Center  Hill,  which  domain 
continued  in  the  name  of  Kingsbury  until  1870,  when  it  was  bought 
by  John  G.  Cooley,  of  New  York,  for  his  son,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  C.  Kingsbury. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  (1)  Kingsbury  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  ecclesiastical  society  of  West  Farms  was  formed  in  1716, 
and  was  one  of  the  “eight  pillars”  of  the  church.  He  and  his  son, 
Joseph  (2),  were  among  the  eight  men  who  drew  up  the  church 
covenant  in  1718.  On  January  4,  1718,  he  and  his  wife,  Love,  were 
admitted  by  letter  to  the  church,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  deacons 
chosen  October  8,  1718.  He  was  appointed  ensign  of  the  train  band 
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in  the  West  Society  in  Norwich  in  1719,  and  lieutenant  in  October, 
1727^ 

Lieutenant  Joseph  (1)  Kingsbury  married,  April  2,  1679,  Love 
Ayer.  (Ayer  III.)  Children:  1.  Joseph  ( 2) , of  whom  further.  2. 
Captain  Nathaniel,  born  August  23,  1684,  died  in  that  part  of  Cov- 
entry now  called  Andover,  Connecticut,  September  18,  1763;  married, 
intention  April  2,  1709,  Hannah  Denison.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  May 
10,  1686,  died  May  24,  1686.  4.  Mary,  born  October  19,  1687,  died 
December  6,  1714;  married,  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  December  14, 
1712,  as  his  first  wife,  Stephen  Bingham.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  October 
16,  1693,  died  August  21,  1750-51;  married,  at  Lebanon,  Connecti- 
cut, August  19,  1717,  Samuel  Ashley.  6.  Susanna,  born  September 
24,  1695;  married,  December  23  or  28,  1713,  Jonathan  Ladd,  of 
Norwich,  West  Farms  and  Tolland,  Connecticut. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  201-06,  207-09.  F.  M.  Caulkins:  “History  of  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,”  p.  234.  William  Richard  Cutter:  “Genealogical 
and  Family  History  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1305- 
1306.) 

III.  Captain  Joseph  (2)  Kingsbury,  son  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  ( 1 ) 
and  Love  (Ayer)  Kingsbury,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
June  22,  1682,  and  died  in  West  Farms  (now  Franklin),  Connecti- 
cut, December  1,  1757.  In  June,  1708,  he  came  with  his  father  to 
West  Farms,  Norwich,  Connecticut.  Admitted  by  letter  to  the  church 
at  West  Farms,  January  4,  1718,  he  was  appointed  deacon,  February 
2 6,  1735.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  men  who  drew  up  the  covenant  of 
the  church.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  ensign  of  the  train  band,  lieu- 
tenant in  1729,  and  captain  in  1748.  He  was  selectman  of  Norwich 
in  1723,  and  a deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1731,  i734>  1 73 
1739,  and  1742.  He  was  one  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  May,  1739,  “to  repair  to  the  society  on  the  east  side 
of  the  great  river  in  Hartford,  and  to  affix  a place  for  the  building  a 
new  meeting  house  on.”  He  owned  at  least  two  slaves,  Cuff  and 
Phyllis,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  in  December, 
1773,  she  gave  them  their  freedom.  About  twenty  years  later  they 
were  reduced  to  poverty  and  the  town  of  Tolland  brought  suit  against 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  executor  of  his  mother’s  estate,  to  make  him  sup- 
port them.  In  his  will,  dated  February  3,  1757,  Captain  Joseph  (2) 
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Kingsbury  mentions  “loving  and  faithful  wife,  Ruth”;  son  Ephraim 
to  have  thirteen  acres  of  “my  thirty  acre  lot  in  Coventry  which  is 
adjoyning  to  my  son  Ebenezer’s  land”;  son  Joseph  to  have  half  of 
his  land  in  Bolton;  also  gives  him  £7  10s.,  if  “he  brings  his  son,  San- 
ford, up  to  Learning,  so  farr  as  that  his  said  son  takes  his  first 
Degree”;  son  Ebenezer  to  have  the  remainder  of  the  Coventry  land; 
son  Nathaniel  to  have  his  dwelling  house,  barn,  etc.,  in  Norwich;  son 
Daniel  land  in  Norwich;  four  daughters,  viz.:  Hannah  Hide,  Love 
Bachus,  Ruth  Edgerton,  and  Tabbathy  Waldon,  “five  Good  Milld 
Dollars  to  each  Daughter.  Grandchildren,  children  of  daughter 
Eunice,  deceased,  viz. : Jabez,  Joshua,  Eunice,  Ruth  and  Charles,  to 
them  a note  due  to  me  from  my  son,  Jabez  Backus,  £16  13s.,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  West  Society  Clerk  in  Sd  Norwich,  the 
interest  to  be  used  to  pay  the  Minister’s  Rates  to  ye  Poor  and  needy 
so  long  as  Mr.  John  Ellis  shall  continue  Minister  of  Sd  Society,”  then 
to  be  divided  among  his  children. 

Captain  Joseph  (2)  Kingsbury  married,  February  5,  1705-06, 
Ruth  Denison.  (Denison  III.)  Children:  1.  Captain  Ephraim, 

born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  January  4,  1706-07,  died  Novem- 
ber 7,  1772;  married,  July  3,  1728,  Martha  Smith;  he  was  deacon  of 
the  church  and  captain  of  the  train  band.  2.  Hannah,  born  in  West 
Farms,  March  6,  1708-09,  died  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  March  16, 
1770,  while  on  a visit  to  her  children  living  there;  married,  October 
11,  1727,  Captain  Jacob  Hyde.  Her  son,  Joseph  Hyde,  was  a Dart- 
mouth graduate;  a Congregationalist  minister;  trustee  of  Williams 
College  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  vice-president  for  twenty  years. 
Joseph  Hyde  began  a genealogy  of  the  Kingsbury  family;  he  also 
edited  a hymn  book  called  “Village  Hymns” ; his  brother,  Lavins 
Hyde,  published  a memoir  of  him  in  1835.  3.  Love,  born  February 

23,  1710-11,  died  at  Bozrah,  Connecticut,  December  29,  1778;  mar- 
ried, November  3,  1732,  Josiah  Backus.  4.  Ruth,  born  February  24, 
1712-13,  died  at  West  Farms,  Connecticut,  November  13,  1769; 
married,  January  28,  1734-35,  Joshua  Edgerton.  5.  Captain  Joseph, 
born  February  27,  17 14-15,  died  at  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  October 
27,  1788;  married,  March  28,  1738,  Deliverance  Squire;  he  was 
deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  Windham,  Connecticut,  in  1756.  6. 
Captain  Ebenezer,  born  February  11,  1716-17,  died  at  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  September  6,  1800;  he  was  a deacon;  captain  of  the 
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train  band;  representative  to  the  General  Assembly,  1754-80;  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Coventry  during  the  Revo- 
lution. On  a Sunday  during  this  critical  period,  his  daughter,  Pris- 
cilla, moulded  bullets  from  leaden  clock  weights,  and  his  son  Joseph 
made  biscuits,  both  of  which  their  father  carried  to  the  soldiers.  He 
married,  March  28,  1738,  Priscilla  Kingsbury,  his  cousin.  7.  Eleazer, 
born  February  7,  1718-19,  died  at  Tolland,  Connecticut,  October  6, 
1785;  married  (first),  July  20,  1742,  Freelove  Rust;  married  (sec- 
ond), May  6,  1762,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell,  of  Ellington,  Connecti- 
cut. 8.  Eunice,  born  in  1720,  died  at  West  Farms,  Connecticut, 
December  7,  1751;  married,  February  17,  1740-41,  as  his  first  wife, 
Jabez  Backus.  Her  son,  Charles  Backus,  was  a prominent  theologian, 
to  whom  his  classmate,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, paid  an  affectionate  tribute  in  his  “Travels  in  New  England  and 
New  York,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  274-78;  Charles  Backus  married  Bethiah 
Hill,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Eunice  (Kingsbury)  Backus  was 
the  grandmother  of  Rev.  Azel  Backus,  first  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  New  York.  9.  Grace,  born  October  4,  1722,  died 
August  18,  1725.  10.  Daniel,  born  December  14,  1724,  died  at  Nor- 

wich, Connecticut,  September  17,  1760;  married,  January  19,  1747, 
Abigail  Bushnell  Barstow.  11.  Tabitha,  born  October  7,  1726,  died 
at  Windham,  Connecticut,  January  18,  1789;  married,  at  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  February  3,  1746-47,  as  his  first  wife,  Zaccheus  Waldon 
(Waldo),  of  Windham  and  Scotland,  Connecticut.  Her  son,  Rev. 
Daniel  Waldo,  was  in  the  Revolution;  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  fitted 
for  the  ministry,  yet  after  1836  he  was  never  a settled  pastor,  but 
preached  briefly  in  New  York  State.  He  was  elected  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, December  12,  1856,  and  again  in  1857,  when  he  was  ninety-four 
or  ninety-five  years  old.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  when  he  was 
nearly  one  hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  12.  Irene,  born  March  13, 
1729;  unmarried.  13.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
202-04,  209-16,  220.  W.  R.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  His- 
tory of  the  State  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1306.  Lucius  R.  Paige: 
“History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  582-83.  M.  K.  Tal- 
cott:  “Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,”  p.  89.  A.  Kings- 
bury: “Kingsbury  Genealogy,”  p.  19.  “American  Ancestry,”  Vol. 
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IV,  p.  49.  F.  M.  Caulkins:  “History  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,” 

p.  234.) 

IV.  Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  son  of  Captain  Joseph  (2)  and  Ruth 
(Denison)  Kingsbury,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  February 
7,  1730-31,  and  died  at  West  Farms  (now  Franklin),  Connecticut, 
December  15,  1784.  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  D.  D.,  eulogized  Nathaniel 
Kingsbury  in  the  following  terms  : 

He  had  a soul  which  was  above  the  low  arts  of  dissimulation;  he 
was  steady  in  his  principles,  a feeling,  a decided,  a generous  friend  to 
the  needy,  the  helpless  and  the  afflicted.  These  qualities,  united  with 
a large  share  of  sprightliness  and  humor,  rendered  him  beloved  as  a 
companion  and  highly  esteemed  as  a member  of  society. 

Nathaniel  Kingsbury  married,  September  4,  1755,  Sarah  Hill. 
(Hill  IV.)  Children:  1.  Jacob,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah,  born 

August  12,  1758;  married  Benjamin  Ellis.  3.  Nathaniel,  born  April 
17,  1760;  unmarried.  4.  John,  of  whom  further.  5.  Joseph,  born 
January  5,  1764,  died  December  24,  1783.  6.  Charles,  born  February 
7,  1767,  died  at  Yale  College,  January  22,  1789 ; he  was  then  a mem- 
ber of  the  junior  class  of  Yale.  7-  Tabitha  Hill,  born  April  2,  1770, 
died  February  1,  1787.  8.  Bethia,  born  March  8,  1772,  died  Febru- 
ary 24,  1790.  9.  William,  born  February  10,  1775,  died  December 

26,  1777. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
221,  222.  W.  R.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1306.  A.  Kingsbury:  “Kingsbury 
Genealogy,”  p.  52.  M.  K.  Talcott:  “The  Descendants  of  Henry 

Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,”  pp.  222,  223.) 

V-A.  Colonel  Jacob  Kingsbury,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
(Hill)  Kingsbury,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Connecticut,  July  6,  1756, 
and  died  there  July  1,  1837.  The  following  account  of  Colonel  Kings- 
bury is  taken  from  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Henry 
Kingsbury,  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  by  Frederick 
John  Kingsbury,  pp.  250-54: 

Colonel  Jacob  Kingsbury  entered  the  Continental  Army  under  his 
cousin  Captain  Asa  Kingsbury,  July  1 1,  1775,  was  corporal  after  Sept. 
29,  went  to  Roxbury,  to  the  camp  at  Boston.  He  was  sergeant  in 
Capt.  Huntington’s  Company,  which  served  at  New  York  in  August- 
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September,  177 6,  and  was  in  the  retreat  after  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  regiment  of  Col.  Huntington  as  a 
private  soldier  at  Camp  Connecticut  on  the  Hudson,  having  procured 
the  money  to  buy  an  outfit  by  going  on  a privateering  expedition  from 
New  London  in  the  schooner  “Spy,”  from  May  8 to  September  26, 
1777*  He  carried  a gun  only  a few  weeks  when  Col.  Huntington 
appointed  him  an  orderly.  He  was  a man  who  apparently  never  thought 
much  of  what  he  had  done,  for  although  he  had  lived  an  eventful  life, 
during  a long  and  important  period,  after  it  was  over  very  few  rec- 
ords of  his  life  in  detail  have  been  preserved.  He  was  commissioned 
Ensign,  Apr.  26,  1780,  and  marched  to  Virginia  with  the  picked  body 
of  men  chosen  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  for  the  southern  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  promoted  to  a Lieutenancy,  and 
assigned  to  the  western  army,  where  he  continued  uninterruptedly  for 
fourteen  years.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  this  period,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  was  “not  absent  from  military  duty  one  hour.”  This 
frontier  service  in  those  days  of  ambuscade  and  massacres,  when  the 
posts  were  weak  and  widely  separated,  but  the  foe  numerous  and  ever 
on  the  alert,  was  one  of  the  greatest  toil  and  danger.  He  here  received 
the  well  earned  promotion  of  Captain  and  Major.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  defending  Fort  Harmar  with  a small  number  of  men 
against  a large  body  of  Indians.  An  account  of  this  exploit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Ohio  (Howe’s  “Historical  Collections  of 
Ohio”).  The  following  general  orders  bears  witness  to  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  and  well  illustrates  the  exigencies  of  the 
early  border  service. 

Fort  Washington,  14th  January,  1791. 
Extract  from  General  Orders  : 

The  General  is  highly  pleased  with  the  cool  and  spirited 
conduct  displayed  by  Lieut.  Kingsbury  in  repulsing  a body  of 
about  300  savages,  who  surrounded  Dunlap’s  Station  on 
Monday  morning  last  and  besieged  it,  endeavoring  to  set  it  on 
fire  with  their  arrows,  and  keeping  up  a heavy  fire  against  his 
small  party  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  hours. 

. . . This  spirited  defense  made  by  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  with 
so  small  a force  as  3 5 men  total,  old  and  young,  sick  and  well, 
and  in  such  bad  works,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  him 
and  his  party.  The  General  returns  his  thanks  to  them,  and 
directs  that  the  Adjutant  transmit  him  a copy  of  these  orders 
by  the  first  conveyance. 

Jos.  Harmar,  Brig.-General. 

There  is  a letter  extant  which  he  wrote  to  his  brother  from  Cin- 
cinnati, saying  that  he  knew  he  ought  to  go  East  to  attend  to  some  of 
his  business  affairs  connected  with  his  father’s  estate,  but  that  he  could 
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only  get  six  months’  leave  of  absence  which  would  only  give  him 
time  to  go  and  return  without  having  any  time  for  business.  His 
route  home  was  via  New  Orleans  and  this  (date)  was  not  far  from 
1800. 

In  1799  he  returned  to  Connecticut  for  a furlough,  where  he  spent 

the  two  following  years  in  the  recruiting  service In  1802  he 

was  again  ordered  to  the  frontier  and  stationed  among  the  Creek 
Indians  in  Georgia.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  transferred  to  the  Western  army 
and  stationed  at  Mackinaw  whence  he  was  shortly  transferred  to  the 
Southwest,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  living  at  Bellefon- 
taine  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  at  Fort  Adams  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  1809  became  Colonel  of  the  First  Infantry. 

His  services  in  the  Southwest  covered  the  years  in  which  Aaron 
Burr  figured  largely  in  that  section.  Burr  called  several  times  at  the 
headquarters  of  Col.  Kingsbury  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  enlist 
his  sympathies.  But  the  two  never  met.  Col.  Kingsbury  regarded 
him  with  suspicion  and  was  unwilling  to  compromise  his  own  honor  by 
intercourse  with  him.  During  the  time  of  Burr’s  scheme  for  getting 
possession  of  Louisiana,  Major  Kingsbury  was  in  command  at  New 
Orleans.  He  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  posts  on  the  river 
above.  He  knew  something  of  what  was  going  on  and  he  did  not 
know  whom  he  could  trust.  He  laid  the  whole  scheme  before  his 
wife,  and  virtually  put  her  in  command  of  the  fort.  Of  course  the 
next  officer  must  be  left  in  nominal  command,  but  his  wife  was  to 
watch,  and  at  all  hazards,  in  case  of  an  uprising,  to  prevent  the  con- 
spirators from  getting  possession  of  the  fort. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  necessity  for  action,  but  she  kept  his 
counsel  and  was  ready  for  any  emergency.  Very  early  in  the  War  of 
1812,  Col.  Kingsbury  was  stationed  at  Detroit,  and  as  he  once  stated 
to  the  writer,  was  offered  the  command  of  that  post  which  subse- 
quently devolved  upon  Gen.  Hull,  but  an  attack  of  illness,  and  his  own 
distrust  of  the  plans  of  the  administration  gave  him  an  excuse  for 
declining.  He  always  said  that  no  man  could  have  avoided  surrender 
under  the  circumstances,  and  that  Hull  was  made  a scapegoat  of  to 
shield  a weak  war  administration.  At  one  time  he  conducted  an  expe- 
dition or  transfer  of  troops  from  Detroit  to  the  Mississippi,  going 
through  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  to  the  Chicago  River,  up  that  as 
far  as  practicable,  then  making  a carry  of  a few  miles  to  the  Des- 
plaines,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  and  so  on  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  a letter  speaking  of  this  trip  he  says  the  position  of 
Chicago  is  a commanding  one,  and  time  will  see  here  a great  city. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  War  of  1812  he  had  charge  of  the  forts 
at  New  London  and  Newport,  and  was  appointed  Inspector-General 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Army,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until 
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the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  retired,  having  been  forty  years  in  com- 
mission in  the  military  service  of  his  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  retired  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  his  home  in  Franklin,  where  he  had  an  estate  of  about  400 
acres  that  had  been  in  the  family  since  1707,  when  Joseph  Kingsbury 
went  there  from  Haverhill. 

He  was  a man  of  most  genial,  kindly  nature,  with  a liberal  heart 
and  an  open  hand,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  his  neighbors. 
The  writer  remembers  his  visits  as  a boy  to  the  old  place,  Kingsbury 
Hill.  The  free  hospitality  of  the  house,  the  retainers  that  seemed  to 
be  about  the  kitchen,  barn  or  yard,  ready  to  hold  horses,  run  errands, 
or  do  nothing;  and  apparently  well  pleased  with  either.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  a boy. 

Col.  Kingsbury  was  a man  of  unswerving  honor  and  integrity,  and 
followed  unflinchingly  the  path  of  duty.  These  qualities  were  strik- 
ingly exemplified  throughout  the  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  military  life, 
and  won  for  him  universal  respect  and  esteem.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  January,  1828,  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  subse- 
quently President,  said:  “The  first  captain  under  whom  I served, 

Col.  Kingsbury  of  Connecticut,  than  whom  Sparta  nor  Rome  never 
produced  a better  soldier,  informed  me  that  he  joined  General  Wash- 
ington’s army  with  a portmanteau  filled  with  clothing,  which  becom- 
ing the  common  property  of  his  brother  officers,  the  stock  was  soon  so 
reduced  that  the  portmanteau  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  remains  of 
his  wardrobe  carried  in  the  knapsack  of  a soldier.”  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati 

Colonel  Kingsbury  married,  November  24,  1799,  Sarah  Palmer 
Ellis.  (Ellis  III.)  She  was  a person  of  intelligence  and  refinement, 
force  and  dignity,  all  of  which  characteristics  were  called  in  requisition 
during  her  subsequent  experience.  Children:  1.  Eliza  Rosanna 

Thayer,  born  September  28,  1800,  died  November  3,  1800.  2. 

James  Wilkinson,  born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  September  28, 
1801,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  25,  1853;  married,  in  St. 
Louis,  Julia  Antoinette  Cabanne.  3.  Julia  Anne  Ellis,  born  at  Macki- 
naw, November  2,  1804.  4.  Thomas  Humphrey  Cushing,  born  in 

New  Orleans,  December  23,  1 806.  5.  William  Eustis,  born  in  Detroit, 
November  1,  1809.  6.  Benjamin  Ellis,  born  September  25,  1812,  died 
March  29,  1813.  7.  Sarah  Hill,  born  July  20,  1815,  died  February 
10,  1840.  8.  Charles  Ellis,  born  July  12,  1818. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury : “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
250-54.  A.  Kingsbury:  “Kingsbury  Genealogy,”  p.  52.  M.  K.  Tal- 
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cott:  “The  Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,”  pp.  222- 

223.  F.  M.  Caulkins : “History  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,”  p.  433.) 

V-B.  Judge  John  Kingsbury,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Hill) 
Kingsbury,  was  born  at  Franklin,  Connecticut,  December  30,  1761, 
and  died  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August  26,  1844.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  his  college  course  was  interrupted  and  he  went 
on  two  privateering  voyages  from  New  London  with  his  brother, 
Jacob.  In  1786,  after  graduating  from  Yale  University,  he  taught 
school  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He  graduated  from  Litchfield 
Law  School  in  1790,  and  settled  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  where 
he  became  an  eminent  lawyer,  with  an  extensive  practice.  From  1796 
to  1813,  he  was  elected  seventeen  times  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  from  1801  until 
1834,  and  the  presiding  justice  of  the  County  Court  until  1820.  A 
keen  lawyer,  a wise  judge  and  a man  of  splendid  character  and  per- 
sonal attributes,  Judge  John  Kingsbury  was  an  ancestor  of  whom  his 
descendants  may  well  be  proud. 

Judge  Kingsbury  married,  November  6,  1794,  Mercy  or  Marcia 
Bronson.  (Bronson  VI.)  Children,  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut: 1.  Charles  Denison,  of  whom  further.  2.  Julius  Jesse  Bronson, 
born  October  18,  1797,  died  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
June  26,  1856;  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  New  York,  in  1823;  became  a lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army;  served  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  building  of  Fort 
Brady,  also  in  New  Orleans  and  Nacogdoches  and  at  Mackinaw  and 
Fort  Gratiot;  was  on  duty  at  Chicago  during  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
1832;  was  three  years  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  then  at  Sacketts  Har- 
bor and  Fort  Brady.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  was 
brevetted  for  brave  conduct,  and  acted  as  lieutenant-colonel  through 
the  campaign,  although  he  was  only  a captain;  he  married  Jane  Creed 
Stebbins.  3.  John  Southmayd,  born  November  18,  1801,  died  at  East 
Bloomfield,  New  York,  June  10,  1888;  married,  June  25,  1827, 
Abbey  Hayden.  4.  Sarah  Susannah,  born  November  6,  1807,  died 
May  28,  1841;  married,  December  17,  1828,  William  Brown,  of 
Waterbury,  who  became  a clerk  of  Charles  D.  Kingsbury  and,  in 
1827,  a partner.  He  removed  to  Pleasant  Valley,  South  Carolina,  in 
1830;  returned  in  two  years  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  where  he  and 
his  brother,  Augustus  Brown,  started  a successful  mercantile  business. 
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He  became  a manufacturer,  a director  of  corporations,  and  filled 
important  city  and  State  offices  in  Connecticut. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury : “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
255,  323,  324.  A.  Kingsbury:  “Kingsbury  Genealogy,”  p.  52.  M.  K. 
Talcott:  “The  Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,”  pp. 

22-23.  H.  Bronson:  “The  History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p. 

517.  W.  R.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1306.  “Commemorative  and  Biographi- 
cal Record  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  68-70.) 

VI.  Charles  Denison  Kingsbury , son  of  the  Hon.  John  and  Mercy 
or  Marcia  (Bronson)  Kingsbury,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, November  or  December  7,  1795,  and  died  there  January  16, 
1890,  in  a house  on  North  Main  Street,  which  he  had  occupied  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  and  which  was  built  by  his  great-great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Bronson. 

The  “History  of  Waterbury”  says  of  him  that  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  town,  and  in  the  Rev.  Daniel  Parker’s  School 
at  Ellsworth  in  Sharon,  Connecticut;  Charles  A.  Goodyear,  the  inven- 
tor, was  a classmate.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  a clerk  in 
Waterbury.  In  1814  he  had  a serious  lung  trouble,  but  recovered 
and  made  a horseback  journey  to  New  London,  riding  all  day  in  sight 
of  Hardy’s  fleet,  which  was  lying  in  the  Sound  and  afterwards  attacked 
Stonington.  About  this  time  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Edward 
Field,  and  thus  acquired  the  title  of  “Doctor.”  In  the  fall  of  1814, 
Mr.  Kingsbury  entered  the  employ  of  Burton  and  Leavenworth,  and 
traveled  with  Mr.  Leavenworth  selling  clocks  through  the  South- 
ern States.  On  his  return  he  left  that  firm  and  spent  a year  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  that  vicinity  selling  books,  chiefly  on  law  and 
medicine,  for  Mitchell,  Ames  and  White,  publishers  of  Philadelphia, 
and  he  always  referred  to  that  time  as  pleasant  and  profitable.  He 
spent  the  next  year  in  Philadelphia,  as  agent  for  Lewis,  Grilley  and 
Lewis,  button  makers  of  Naugatuck. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  was  a member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  1816,  and  remained  in  full  communion  throughout  his  life.  In  the 
spring  of  1821  he  leased  and  later  he  purchased  the  store,  where  he 
had  formerly  been  employed,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  carried  on  a 
mercantile  business.  He  employed  men  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
and  harness,  and  also  had  a pearl  button  factory  and  a sawmill.  In 
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1827  William  Brown,  his  brother-in-law,  became  his  partner,  and  in 
1830  Dr.  Frederick  Leavenworth  became  associated  with  him  in 
business. 

Mr.  Kingsbury’s  health  failed  him  in  1838,  and  he  gave  up  busi- 
ness, devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  land,  farming  on  a large 
scale,  building  and  selling  houses  as  well  as  land.  Apparently  he  pos- 
sessed a great  knowledge  of  the  early  land  boundaries  and  titles  of  the 
territory  about  Waterbury,  for  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Judge 
Bronson,  he  acted  as  the  town  authority  on  this  subject,  his  father  and 
grandfather  having  been  large  landholders.  As  to  town  offices,  Mr. 
Kingsbury  was  treasurer,  selectman,  and  member  of  the  school  board. 
At  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  his  church,  as  well  as  the 
oldest  native  resident.  The  “Waterbury  American”  says  of  him  in 
an  obituary:  “He  fulfilled  with  great  fidelity,  during  his  many  years, 
the  various  duties  of  a citizen,  a church  member,  a householder,  and  a 
neighbor  in  a simple  unostentatious  manner.”  He  was  a man  who 
kept  in  touch  with  the  times  and  progress,  was  of  pleasant  manner,  and 
possessed  a conversational  gift  of  high  order. 

Charles  Denison  Kingsbury  married  (first),  March  5,  1821,  Eliza 
Leavenworth.  (Leavenworth  VI.)  He  married  (second),  Novem- 
ber 24,  1859,  Rebecca  Hotchkiss,  who  died  in  December,  1873,  daugh- 
ter of  Deacon  Elijah  Hotchkiss,  of  Waterbury.  Children  by  first 
marriage:  1.  Frederick  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah  Leaven- 

worth, born  April  1,  1840,  died  in  1905 ; married,  February  24,  1863, 
Franklin  Carter,  a professor  of  Yale  University  and  president  of  Wil- 
liams College,  1881-1901. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
318-20.  W.  R.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the 

State  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1307-08.  Joseph  Anderson:  “The 
Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  240-41. 
M.  K.  Talcott:  “The  Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,” 
p.  285.  A.  Kingsbury:  “The  Kingsbury  Genealogy,”  p.  122.) 

VII.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury , son  of  Charles  Denison  and 
Eliza  (Leavenworth)  Kingsbury,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, January  1,  1823.  He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  city  of  his 
birth,  and  his  active  career  was  largely  associated  with  its  growth. 
Under  the  personal  tutelage  of  his  mother,  who  was  a talented  woman 
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of  great  culture  and  beauty,  he  received  his  early  education  and, 
because  he  was  not  a robust  child,  he  spent  his  time  largely  on  his 
father’s  farm.  When  he  had  reached  his  ’teens,  he  had  not  only  the 
constitutional  vigor  which  is  the  right  of  youth,  but  he  had  acquired  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  the  healthy  ideals  of  thought 
and  conduct  which  the  outdoors  teach.  These  ideals  were  reinforced 
by  the  example  and  precept  of  his  parents.  Later  he  went  to  the  home 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Rev.  Abner  J.  Leavenworth,  of  Virginia,  under 
whose  guidance  he  carried  on  his  studies,  and  after  his  return  to  the 
North  he  entered  Waterbury  Academy.  Here  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Rev.  Seth  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Academy,  who  was  a 
man  of  strong  moral  character  and  broad  scholarship.  Still  later  Mr. 
Kingsbury  entered  Yale  University,  being  graduated  from  the  college 
in  1846,  and  thereafter  entering  the  law  school,  where  he  numbered 
among  his  associates  William  L.  Storrs,  afterwards  Chief  Justice, 
Isaac  H.  Townsend,  and  others  with  keen  legal  minds.  With  the 
completion  of  his  law  school  course  he  entered  the  offices  of  Charles 
L.  Loring,  of  Boston.  Finally,  in  1848,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Con- 
necticut bar,  and  in  the  following  year  opened  his  own  office  in 
Waterbury. 

In  the  practice  of  law,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  immediately  successful, 
and  within  two  years  the  demands  on  his  services  had  so  increased 
that  he  seemed  well  on  his  way  to  a legal  career  of  great  brilliance. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  opportunities  which  banking  offered 
were  forcibly  impressed  upon  him  so  that  in  1850  he  began  to  direct 
his  efforts  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  at  once  give  up  his  legal  prac- 
tice, following  both  occupations  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  closed  his  law  office  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  bank- 
ing and  finance.  After  the  plan  of  establishing  a savings  bank  had 
taken  shape  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Kingsbury  procured  a charter  and,  with 
others,  organized  the  Waterbury  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
treasurer  and  active  head  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1853,  follow- 
ing his  complete  withdrawal  from  the  legal  field,  he,  with  Abram  Ives, 
founded  the  Citizens’  Bank  of  Waterbury,  and  of  this  institution  Mr. 
Kingsbury  was  chosen  president,  serving  in  that  capacity  with  the 
greatest  success  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  a financier  his  vision 
was  wide  and  his  judgment  sound.  He  guided  the  institutions  of  which 
he  was  in  control  with  a sure  hand  and  brought  them  to  positions  of 
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great  solidity  and  strength.  His  interests  also  extended  to  other  fields 
of  business  and  industry,  and  with  the  passing  years  he  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  many  important  Connecticut  enterprises. 

Following  the  death  of  his  wife’s  father,  William  H.  Scovill,  in 
1858,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  elected  to  the  directorate  of  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  four  years  later,  in  1862,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  company.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  treasurer  and  in 
1868  he  succeeded  S.  W.  Hall  as  president.  For  thirty-two  years  he 
held  that  office,  finally  retiring  from  its  arduous  duties  in  1900,  when 
he  reached  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Various  railroad,  steamship,  and 
other  companies  of  Connecticut  shared  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  abilities,  and 
all  of  them  benefited  from  his  participation  in  their  affairs.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  also  entered  the  sphere  of  public  life.  As  early  as 
1850,  only  two  years  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was 
elected  from  Waterbury  to  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature,  and  this 
in  itself  was  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
his  fellowmen.  It  was  while  serving  as  a member  of  the  Legislature 
that  Mr.  Kingsbury  first  became  interested  in  the  project  of  establish- 
ing a bank  at  Waterbury.  Twice  thereafter,  in  1858  and  in  1865,  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  serving  during  these  terms  as 
chairman  of  the  banking  committee,  a position  for  which  he  possessed 
exceptional  qualifications.  During  his  last  session  in  the  legislative 
body  he  was  also  a member  of  the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  of  Connecticut. 

A Republican  in  his  political  affiliations,  Mr.  Kingsbury  came  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  in  party  circles,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Governor.  Although 
his  many  business  interests  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  undertake 
conscientiously  so  arduous  an  office,  he  did  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  ticket  in 
that  year  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  assume  this  responsibility. 
Mr.  Kingsbury’s  other  connections  were  numerous.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  many  learned  and  scholarly  societies,  which  included  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  the  American  Historical  Association,  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  New  Haven  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  to  these 
societies  he  gave  much  time  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  was  president  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
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for  a number  of  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  University  Club,  the 
Century  Club,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  worshipped  with 
his  family  in  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  was  one  of  those  business  leaders  whose  interests 
are  not  limited  severely  to  their  own  field.  He  possessed  the  keenest 
intellectual  curiosity  and  his  scholarly  attainments  were  conspicuous. 
During  his  entire  life  he  worked  constantly  for  the  establishment  of 
higher  levels  and  standards  in  education.  He  was  treasurer  for  over 
thirty  years  of  the  Bronson  Library  Fund,  accepting  that  office  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation  and  by  careful  investment  greatly  increasing 
the  original  bequest.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  also  chairman  of  the  book 
committee  and  a member  of  the  board  of  agents  of  this  body.  In  1 8 8 1 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  and  served 
in  that  dignified  and  important  office  thereafter  until  1899.  Some  years 
earlier,  in  1876,  he  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut in  the  national  committee  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia.  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  career,  Williams 
College,  in  1893,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Kingsbury  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Six  years  later  he  was  similarly  honored  by  Yale 
University. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  wrote  for  the  press  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  his 
articles  appeared  in  the  “Virginia  Times,”  Warrenton,  Virginia.  In 
February,  1841,  he  published  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  “Intelligencer,” 
a series  of  articles  on  “The  Year  1840.”  While  at  Yale  he  contributed 
to  the  “Yale  Literary  Magazine,”  Vols.  X,  XI  and  XII,  several 
papers,  one  of  which,  published  in  June,  1846,  was  a serious  essay  on 
“The  Tendencies  of  the  Government.”  Years  later  he  contributed  to 
“Putnam’s  Monthly,”  Vol.  VII,  an  article  on  “Chicago  in  1856,” 
which  was  the  first  of  a long  series  of  papers  on  historical  and  socio- 
logical subjects.  The  compilation  of  the  “Kingsbury  Genealogy,”  with 
the  assistance  of  Mary  Kingsbury  Talcott,  was  of  great  moment  to 
him.  When  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  his  advice  to  young  men 
who  wished  to  succeed  was : 

Be  honest  in  your  purpose.  Practice  truthfulness,  courtesy,  and 
the  cultivation  of  a kindly  feeling  toward  all  men.  Be  industrious  and 
persevering.  Neither  court  nor  shun  responsibilities,  but  discharge  all 
obligations  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Do  the  most  honorable  thing 
that  offers,  and  keep  it  until  something  better  comes.  Beware  of 
procrastination. 
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Mr.  Kingsbury’s  death  occurred  on  September  30,  1910.  His 
years  were  many  and  rich  in  accomplishment,  and  his  loss  was  a serious 
one  to  the  State,  whose  luster  was  the  greater  for  his  life. 

The  fine  mind  and  character  of  Frederick  John  Kingsbury,  Sr.,  are 
reflected  in  the  following  address  concerning  him  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Williams 
College : 

“On  minds  and  art  at  labor,  and  the  changing  mart,  and  all 
the  framework  of  the  land.”  Yes,  and  on  the  deeper  questions  of 

ethics  and  religion It  does  not  matter  that  the  practice  of  law 

did  not  hold  him  long.  The  mastery  of  the  permanent  principles 
underlying  human  jurisprudence  and  government,  the  technical  knowl- 
edge of  legal  forms,  added  to  that  persistent  sympathy  which  his  train- 
ing in  New  England  religious  and  village  life  had  imparted,  fitted  him 
to  be  a sort  of  impartial  and  benignant  father  to  his  community. 

Those  who  knew  him  intimately  could  testify  that  as  subjects  of 
study  were  incidently  touched  in  conversation,  contributions  from  Greek 
classics,  from  chemistry,  history  and  mathematics  were  brought  from 
memory  and  under  his  keen  analysis  illumined  the  matters  under  dis- 
cussion. He  never  lost  interest  in  his  college  studies,  and  this  interest 
added  picturesqueness  and  breadth  to  his  life. 

He  was  a gentleman  everywhere.  He  could  reprove  (as  there 
have  been  witnesses)  one  who  sought  with  pretentions  to  fairness,  to 
overreach  and  defraud,  with  a clearness  of  speech  and  a vigor  of  state- 
ment that  surprised  even  the  bystander.  Those  whom  he  knew  well 
he  always  believed  in  and  he  helped  to  keep  them  honest,  and  ever  he 
trusted  men.  A feeling  of  something  more  than  admiration  for  him 
took  possession  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  community.  I wonder 
if  he  ever  had  an  enemy? 

Frederick  John  Kingsbury  married,  April  29,  1851,  Alathea  Ruth 
Scovill.  (Scovill — American  Line — VII.)  Children:  1.  William 

Charles,  born  July  2,  1853,  died  March  2,  1864.  2.  Mary  Eunice, 

born  June  9,  1856;  married  Dr.  Charles  Stedman  Bull,  of  New  York 
City;  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children:  i.  Frederick  Kings- 
bury Bull.  ii.  Ludlow  Seguine  Bull,  who  married  Katherine  Davis 
Exton,  and  they  have  three  children:  Frederick  Kingsbury  Bull,  2d, 
Roger  Ludlow  Bull,  and  Agnes  Davis  Bull.  iii.  Dorothy  Bull.  3. 
Alice  Eliza,  born  May  4,  1858.  4.  Edith  Davies,  born  February  6, 

i860.  5.  Frederick  John,  Jr.,  of  whom  further. 

(Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants 
of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 
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404,  405.  W.  R.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1307,  1308.  Joseph  Anderson: 
“The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  288- 
290;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  958-60.  M.  K.  Talcott:  “The  Descendants  of 

Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich,”  p.  285.  A.  Kingsbury:  “Kingsbury 

Genealogy,”  p.  122.  Extract  from  one  of  the  commemorative 
addresses  delivered  at  a meeting  of  the  Mattatuck  Historical  Society, 
in  memory  of  Frederick  John  Kingsbury,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
November  9,  19 10.  Family  data.) 

VIII.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury,  Jr.,  son  of  Frederick  John  and 
Alathea  Ruth  (Scovill)  Kingsbury,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, July  7,  1863.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  birthplace  and  prepared  for  college  at  the  famous  St. 
Paul’s  School,  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Later  he  carried  on 
special  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  then  joined  the  organization  of  the  Scovill  Manu- 
facturing Company  in  Waterbury.  In  this  connection  he  learned  by 
intimate,  first-hand  experience,  the  details  of  operation  and  procedure 
in  the  brass  manufacturing  industry.  Mr.  Kingsbury  quickly  demon- 
strated the  value  of  his  services  and  in  1889  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  secretary  with  the  Aluminum  Brass  and  Bronze  Com- 
pany of  Bridgeport,  now  the  Housatonic  branch  of  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company.  He  immediately  entered  actively  into  the  direction 
of  the  company’s  affairs,  combining  the  quality  of  broad  vision  with 
the  soundest  judgment  and  the  ability  to  initiate  progressive  measures 
with  the  capacity  for  minute  detail.  Mr.  Kingsbury  became  succes- 
sively vice-president  and  president,  holding  the  latter  office  for  some 
twelve  years.  Under  his  guidance  the  company  enjoyed  great  suc- 
cess, and  when  he  retired  in  1921,  to  become  chairman  of  the  board, 
he  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  through  his  efforts  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company  was  soundly  established  among  the  leading  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  this  connection,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  president  of  the 
A.  P.  Swoyer  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Bridgeport  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  served  as  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bridgeport;  the  Morris  Plan  Bank,  of  Bridgeport,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  ten  years;  the  Union  and  New  Haven  Trust  Company 
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of  New  Haven;  and  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  of  Water- 
bury.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bridgeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  all  these  various  associations  served 
with  the  same  usefulness  and  distinction  which  marked  all  phases  of 
his  career. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  maintained  his  residence  in  New  Haven,  and  his 
interests  were  divided  largely  between  that  city  and  Bridgeport,  but 
the  value  of  his  efforts  reached  the  people  of  the  entire  State.  During 
the  period  of  the  World  War,  he  served  on  the  finance  committee  of 
the  National  War  Work  Council  and  was  chairman  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial Council  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  for  Connecti- 
cut. Throughout  his  life  he  was  earnestly  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare and  proper  education  of  youth,  and  it  was  this  which  led  him  to 
contribute  generously  of  his  time  and  substance  to  the  International 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  as  well  as  other  effective  mediums 
with  the  same  general  purpose.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  known  as  a lib- 
eral supporter  and  volunteer  worker  for  the  success  of  the  Bridgeport 
Community  Chest.  He  was  a prominent  lay  member  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  a vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  of 
this  denomination  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  while  he  and  his  family 
lived  there,  and  later  attended  St.  Thomas’  in  New  Haven.  The  lat- 
ter parish  he  represented  as  a delegate  to  the  Episcopalian  diocesan 
conventions.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Connecticut  Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  He  was 
affiliated  fraternally  with  Delta  Psi,  and  held  membership  in  the 
following  clubs:  St.  Anthony  Club  and  Lotus  Club  of  New  York, 

New  York;  the  Quinnipiack  Club,  the  Lawn  Club,  and  the  New 
Haven  Country  Club,  all  of  New  Haven.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  a wel- 
come member  of  any  circle.  He  was  a man  of  genuine  warmth  and 
great  personal  charm,  and  the  value  of  his  presence  was  well  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  died  at  his  New  Haven  home  on  July  n,  1927,  a 
few  days  after  his  sixty-fourth  birthday.  He  was  stricken  suddenly 
only  a few  days  before,  and  word  of  his  death  occasioned  the  great- 
est sorrow.  The  variety  and  range  of  his  interests  and  the  extent  of 
his  service  to  others  were  indicated  by  the  numerous  tributes  offered 
to  his  memory  by  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  Words  of  deep  regret 
about  his  loss  were  mingled  with  others  of  praise  for  the  richness  and 
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benevolent  influence  of  his  career,  which  touched  the  lives  of  others 
in  many  ways  and  contributed  inevitably  to  the  advancement  of  the 
State. 

Following  is  the  introduction  to  the  lecture  course,  by  Chauncey 
Brewster,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  at  the  first  lecture  in  the  course  at 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  in  memory  of  Frederick  John  Kingsbury, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 

This  lectureship,  which  I count  it  a personal  privilege  and  high 
honor  to  inaugurate,  has  been  founded  as  a memorial  to  Frederick 
John  Kingsbury,  who  passed  from  this  world  on  July  the  nth,  1927. 
He  was  for  twenty-five  years  a vestryman  of  St.  Thomas’  Church  in 
this  city,  and  for  many  years  a trustee  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
earnestly  interested  in  its  welfare. 

A native  of  Waterbury,  of  ancestry  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  and  honorably  identified  with  its  material,  educational  and 
religious  interests,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  well  worthy  of  his  lineage.  A 
gentleman  of  unfailing  courtesy  and  dignity  of  bearing,  of  high  integ- 
rity and  a fine  nobility  of  nature,  with  an  alert  mind  attent  upon  the 
best  things,  feeling  a quick  and  warm  sympathy  with  his  fellowmen, 
with  keen  intelligence  and  large  generosity,  interested  in  movements 
toward  the  betterment  of  industrial  and  civic  conditions,  a member  of 
our  Diocesan  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service,  a man  of  wide 
vision  and  broad  sympathies,  he  gave  a promise  of  yet  more  valuable 
service  to  the  Church  and  civil  society  than  that  he  had  already  ren- 
dered before  what  seemed  to  hosts  of  friends  his  untimely  call  to 
depart  hence. 

His  name  is  fittingly  associated  with  this  lectureship  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service. 

The  editorial  tribute  of  an  important  Connecticut  paper,  written 
with  obvious  feeling  and  sincerity,  may  fittingly  bring  this  record  to  a 
close  : 

Frederick  J.  Kingsbury  was  every  inch  a gentleman  in  the  finest 
sense  of  that  all  too  frequently  misused  term.  He  was  of  the  stock 
that  gave  to  New  England  its  early  pioneers  and  which  robbed  the 
prairies  of  their  terrors  as  it  led  in  the  Westward  march,  the  advancing 
guard  of  civilization. 

He  knew  the  man  in  the  mill  fully  as  well  as  he  grew  to  know  the 
high  powered  executives  of  which  he  became  so  conspicuous  a type. 
Born  to  industry,  while  at  college  he  worked  during  his  vacations,  first 
with  a railroad  construction  gang  and  later  in  the  installation  of  a 
telephone  system.  Work  and  he  were  ever  on  friendly  terms.  Because 
of  his  early  training,  when  he  became  the  dominating  personality  as 
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executive  head  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  he  brought  to  his 
responsibilities  a keener  and  saner  insight  into  the  problems  which  had 
to  be  solved 

Courageously  he  fought  for  years  for  the  merit  system  in  public 
office,  and  by  his  passing  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  in  America 
loses  one  of  its  noble  leaders.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  many  of  the 
reforms  for  which  as  a young  man  he  tenaciously  fought — being  often 
arrayed  against  those  of  his  own  political  faith — come  to  full  fruition. 
During  the  World  War  he  served  with  distinction  on  the  important 
finance  committee  of  the  National  War  Council. 

The  brass  and  metal  industry,  often  referred  to  as  the  main  artery 
of  the  industrial  life  of  New  England,  loses  in  his  going  one  of  its 
staunchest  pillars,  and  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  throughout  a far 
wider  region  he  will  be  mourned  as  one  we  can  ill  afford  to  spare. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  today,  but  far  along  the  vista  beyond,  his  dis- 
tinctive contributions  to  the  public  weal  will  be  long  remembered  with 
reverence  and  affection. 

Frederick  John  Kingsbury,  Jr.,  married,  in  New  York  City, 
November  n,  1886,  Adele  Townsend.  Children:  1.  Ruth,  married 

Richard  C.  Sargent;  they  live  in  New  Haven,  and  have  two  sons:  i. 
Richard  C.,  Jr.  ii.  Frederick  Kingsbury.  2.  Frederick,  married  Julia 
McKinney,  of  Albany,  New  York;  they  have  three  children:  i.  Patricia  1 
ii.  Frederick  J.  iii.  Julia  Ann.  They  also  lived  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Scovill  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a fesse  gules  between  three  mascles  azure. 

(Harleian  Society  Publications:  “Visitation  of  the  County  of  Somerset.”) 

Antiquity  of  lineage  gives  an  enviable  position  of  honor  to  the 
Scovill  family.  Authorities  of  nomenclature  all  agree  that  the  name 
Scovill,  however  spelled,  is  a surname  of  locality  derived  from  Esco- 
ville  in  the  arrondissement  of  Caen,  Normandy.  It  was  brought  into 
England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  1066,  by  a citizen 
of  sufficient  importance  in  his  native  place  to  bear  the  name  Escoville. 
The  first  Scovill,  or  Scoville,  known  to  official  record,  was  Ralph  de 
Scoville,  mentioned  in  1194.  This  man  was  no  plebeian,  but  one  of 
high  rank,  financially  and  socially,  and  known  as  “a  knight,  a land- 
lord, a gentleman,  who  held  land  ‘in  capite.’  ” 

Hence  it  may  have  been  that  this  Ralph  de  Scoville  who  appears 
in  England  in  1194  was  a direct  descendant  of  the  de  Escoville  who 
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was  among  the  Normans  of  varied  stations  who  traveled  into  England 
about  io 66  in  search  of  adventure  or  conquest. 

Wessex  was  the  seat  of  the  Scoville  family  and  the  field  of  their 
activities  and  endeavors  for  five  centuries. 

According  to  Charles  Arthur  Hoppin,  a noted  genealogist,  who 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  Scoville  family  in  England,  Ralph  de 
Scoville,  above-mentioned,  was  recorded  in  1194,  again  in  1215  and 
in  1227.  He  is  listed  as  a knight  and  a landowner.  Ralph  de  Scoville 
had  a son,  who  was  recorded  as  a landowner  in  1205,  and  as  a knight 
in  1215.  This  gives  added  credence  to  the  belief  that  Ralph  de  Sco- 
ville was  born  about  1150,  and  to  the  idea  that  he  may  have  been  a 
son,  grandson,  or  great-grandson  of  the  first  de  Escoville,  who  came 
into  England  from  Normandy  about  1066. 

Ample  proof  of  the  lordly  position  of  the  Scovilles  at  Turweston  is 
found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1272.  Turweston  is  a parish  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Buckinghamshire.  Further  proof  has  been  found 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the  Close  Rolls,  ancient  deed  and  land  records, 
of  the  landed  possessions  of  Ralph  de  Scoville  in  four  separate  coun- 
ties of  England,  i.  e.,  Buckingham,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Hunts. 

In  addition  to  details  from  the  pedigree  as  given  in  the  Visitation 
of  Somerset  in  1623,  the  record  of  Scovilles  of  Brockley,  whose  pedi- 
gree follows,  is  based  upon  the  documentary  proofs  above-mentioned. 

While  there  are  no  probate  records  existing  in  England  to  prove 
the  relationship  of  John  Scovill,  who  emigrated  to  America,  Charles 
Arthur  Hoppin  feels  that  after  three  years’  work  in  England,  in 
which  every  Scoville  record  was  investigated  and  no  parish  wherein 
the  name  of  Scoville  appeared  was  left  without  a visit,  he  can  say : 

The  study  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  John  Scoville  brings  us, 
through  exhaustive  process  of  elimination,  to  Shapwich  in  the  Shire 
of  Dorset.  There  we  rest,  on  one  of  the  steps  of  Shapwich’s  village 
cross  conscious  of  human  fallibility,  but  satisfied  with  the  effort  (great 
as  it  has  been)  and  the  means  (slender  though  they  may  seem  and 
superficial)  by  which  we  have  here  come. 

Unlike  many  of  the  early  settlers  in  America,  the  first  Scovill  did 
not  come  to  this  country  to  escape  religious  persecution.  None  of  the 
family  joined  the  Congregational  Society  in  England  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  consistent  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Epis- 
copalians. It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  American  ancestor  came 
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to  this  country  for  adventure  and  to  make  a better  future  for  him- 
self than  was  possible  at  that  time  in  England,  in  the  spirit  of  de 
Escoville  in  1066. 

(Homer  Worthington  Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or 

Scovills,  in  England  and  America,”  pp.  11,  14,  20,  23,  25-28,  42,  90. 
Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 

“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  Ralph  de  Scoville  was  a knight  in  1194,  with  lands  in  Hilper- 

ton,  Herling,  Chelworth,  Turweston  and  Brockley.  He  married  and 
had  three  sons,  one  being:  1.  William,  of  whom  further. 

(Homer  Worthington  Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or 

Scovills,  in  England  and  America,”  p.  43.) 

II.  JVilliam  de  Scoville,  son  of  Ralph  de  Scoville,  was  attorney  for 

the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury  Dorset.  He  lived  at  Carfe  Castle  in  1214. 
He  had  a son : 1.  John  ( 1 ) , of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  63.) 

III.  John  ( 1)  de  Scoville,  son  of  William  de  Scoville,  is  listed  as  a 

tenant  at  East  Lynch,  manor  of  Kingston  Abbots,  parish  of  Carfe 
Castle,  before  1254.  His  son  was:  1.  John  (2),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  John  (2)  de  Scoville,  son  of  John  (1)  de  Scoville,  is  recorded 

of  “Scowles,”  East  Lynch,  in  1296.  He  had  a son:  1.  Robert,  of 

whom  further. 

( Ibid.) 

V.  Robert  de  Scoville,  of  “Scowles,”  son  of  John  (2)  de  Scoville, 

of  “Scowles,”  is  recorded  as  of  1296.  His  son  was:  1.  Philip,  of 

whom  further. 

( Ibid.) 

VI.  Philip  de  Scoville,  of  “Scowles,”  son  of  Robert  de  Scoville,  of 

“Scowles,”  was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1296.  He  had:  1. 

Robert.  2.  Probably  Ralph.  3.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  John  de  Scoville,  son  of  Philip  de  Scoville,  removed  to 

Wichampton,  Dorsetshire,  by  1327.  He  had  a son:  1.  Thomas,  of 

whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  and  p.  73.) 
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VIII.  Thomas  de  Scoville,  of  Wichampton,  son  of  John  de  Sco- 

ville,  resided  in  Wichampton  in  and  after  1364.  He  married  Alice, 
and  they  had:  1.  A son,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

IX.  A Son,  of  Thomas  de  Scoville,  of  Wichampton,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  has  not  been  found,  lived  in  Wichampton  between  1364  and 
1440.  He  had:  1.  A son,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

X.  A Son  of  the  above,  who  was  son  of  Thomas  de  Scoville  of 

Wichampton,  apparently  dropped  the  “de”  from  de  Scoville,  as  the 
family  name  is  Scoville  from  this  generation  on.  He  lived  in  Wic- 
hampton between  1400  and  1500,  and  had  a son:  1.  William,  of 

whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

XI.  William  Scoville,  of  Wichampton  and  Sturminster  Marshall, 

was  taxed  in  1525  and  in  1550.  He  lived  about  1470-1550.  He  had 
a son:  1.  Thomas  (1),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

XII.  Thomas  ( 1 ) Scoville,  of  Wichampton  and  Sturminster  Mar- 
shall, was  the  son  of  William  Scoville.  He  was  born  about  1500  and 
was  dead  in  1551.  He  held  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  of 
land  for  which  he  maintained  a light  in  the  church.  He  had  a son: 

1.  Thomas  (2),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

XIII.  Thomas  (2)  Scoville,  son  of  Thomas  (1)  Scoville,  of  Wic- 
hampton and  Sturminster  Marshall,  was  born  about  1525.  He  was 
buried  at  Sturminster  Marshall,  July  25,  1565.  He  had:  1.  Thomas. 

2.  Ann.  3.  Probably  Robert,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  78.) 

XIV . Robert  Scoville,  of  “Whole  Place,”  was  probably  the  son 
of  Thomas  (2)  Scoville.  He  died  before  1604.  He  was  listed  as  of 
“Whole  Place”  in  1576;  his  will  was  proved  in  1604.  He  married 
Thomazine.  They  had:  1.  William.  2.  Honor.  3.  Louis,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Agnes. 

(Ibid.,  p.  92.) 
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XV.  Louis  Scoville,  of  “Whole  Place,”  was  the  son  of  Robert 

Scoville,  of  “Whole  Place.”  He  was  living  in  1613.  He  married 
and  had:  1.  Richard,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

XVI.  Richard  Scoville,  of  “Whole  Place,”  was  the  son  of  Louis 

Scoville,  of  “Whole  Place.”  He  was  dead  in  1642.  He  married, 
license  dated  May  16,  1634,  Mary  Cooke,  who  was  born  in  1612,  and 
was  buried  December  8,  1654.  They  had:  1.  John  (1),  of  whom 

further.  2.  Arthur. 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  ( 1)  Scovill,  as  the  name  is  now  spelled,  was  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Mary  (Cooke)  Scoville,  and  the  founder  of  the  family 
in  America.  He  was  born  in  Shapwich,  County  Dorset,  England, 
about  1635,  and  died  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  between  December  4, 
1696,  and  November  18,  1700.  He  arrived  in  this  country  some- 
time before  1660.  Why  he  came  is  not  known,  for  he  was  not  a Puri- 
tan and  never  became  a member  of  the  churches  in  the  towns  in  which 
he  lived.  Consequently  he  was  not  eligible  for  holding  town  offices. 
He  settled  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  for  a time,  but  later  removed 
to  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where  he  acquired  the  rights  of  a proprietor 
in  1686.  He  also  lived  for  a time  at  Farmington,  Connecticut. 

John  (1)  Scovill  married,  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  March  29, 
1666,  Sarah  Barnes,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Barnes.  Chil- 
dren, born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut:  1.  John  (2),  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  William,  born  in  1671 ; married  Martha.  3.  Edward,  born 
in  1675;  married  Hannah  Benton.  4.  Benjamin,  born  in  1677;  mar- 
ried Amy. 

(Homer  Worthington  Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or 

Scovills,  of  England  and  America,”  p.  138.  “American  Ancestry,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  109.) 

II.  John  (2)  Scovill,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Sarah  (Barnes)  Scovill, 
was  born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1669,  and  died  at  Water- 
bury, Connecticut,  January  26,  1726-27.  He  received  from  his  father, 
after  the  latter’s  removal  to  Haddam,  Connecticut,  the  gift  of  all  his 
lands  in  Waterbury,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  John  (2)  Scovill 
was  a man  of  considerable  influence  in  the  town  of  Waterbury,  being 
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sergeant  of  the  military  company,  a member  of  the  school  committee, 
and  for  many  years  a selectman,  collector  for  the  minister’s  rates,  and 
in  1706  and  1715  constable.  Recorded  again  in  May,  1714,  his  name 
appears  as  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  build  the  new  meetinghouse. 

John  (2)  Scovill  married,  February  6,  1693-94,  Hannah  Rich- 
ards. (Richards  III-A.)  Children,  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut : 
1.  John,  born  January  2,  1694-95  ; married  Tabitha  Upson.  2.  Oba- 
diah,  born  April  23,  1697,  died  February  23,  1718;  unmarried.  3. 
Sarah,  born  October  24,  1700;  married  Noah  Hinman.  4.  William, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Hannah,  born  March  19,  1706;  married  Elea- 
zer  Hinman.  6.  Edward,  born  February  12,  1710;  married  Martha 
Baldwin. 

(“American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  II,  p.  109.  Homer  Worthington 
Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or  Scovills,  in  England  and 

America,”  p.  140.  H.  Bronson:  “The  History  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut,” p.  532.) 

III.  Lieutenant  William  Scovill,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Hannah 
(Richards)  Scovill,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Conecticut,  September  7, 
1703,  and  died  there,  March  5,  1755.  He  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Westbury,  Connecticut,  founded  in  1739,  but 
later  he  became  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  connected  with  the  mission 
parish  of  St.  James,  founded  in  1744,  which  later  became  the  present 
parish  of  St.  John  of  Waterbury,  over  which  his  son  James  presided 
as  rector  from  1759  to  1787.  William  Scovill  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  of  the  Waterbury  Militia  in  May,  1746. 

Lieutenant  William  Scovill  married  (first)  Hannah  Richards. 
(Richards  IV.)  He  married  (second),  at  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
June  16,  1742,  Elizabeth  Brown,  daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Kirby)  Brown.  He  married  (third)  Mrs.  Desire  (Sanford) 
Cooper,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Children  by  first  marriage: 
1.  Anna,  born  March  25,  1731;  married  Eleazer  Prindle.  2.  James 
(1),  of  whom  further.  3.  Samuel,  born  November  4,  1735;  married 
Ruth  Bronson.  4.  Abijah,  born  December  27,  1738;  married  Eliza- 
beth. Children  by  second  marriage:  5.  William,  born  February  9, 

1744;  married  Sarah  Brown.  6.  Darius,  born  May  15,  1746;  mar- 
ried Lydia  Grannis. 

(Ibid.) 
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IV.  Rev.  James  (i)  Scovill,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  (Rich- 
ards) Scovill,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  January  27,  1732- 
33,  and  died  at  Kingston,  New  Brunswick,  December  19,  1808.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  where,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  an  accident  changed  the  course  of  his  life.  For  a time  he 
was  lame  and  during  this  period  he  lived  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  South- 
mayd,  who  found  him  so  apt  a scholar  that  he  urged  his  parents  to 
send  him  to  college.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1757.  His  stepmother  was  an  Episcopalian  and  seems  to  have  influ- 
enced her  husband  and  his  children  greatly,  for  they  all  became  Epis- 
copalians. In  1758  the  vestries  of  the  Episcopal  churches  at  Water- 
bury and  Plymouth  contributed  to  the  expense  of  sending  James  ( 1 ) 
Scovill  to  England  for  ordination.  He  was  ordained  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Returning  to  this  country  he  became  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John  at  Waterbury,  where  he  did  splendid  work  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  he  was  head  of  an  Episcopal  Church, 
therefore  coming  under  the  Church  of  England,  he  and  most  of  his 
congregation,  if  not  actually  Loyalists,  were  at  least  suspected  of  it 
and  were,  therefore,  in  constant  danger.  Soon  after  the  war  Rev. 
James  (1)  Scovill  and  many  of  his  people  moved  to  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  to  be  under  the  protection  of  England  and  its  church, 
where  he  served  the  church  until  his  death  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ministry. 

Rev.  James  ( 1 ) Scovill  married,  November  7,  1762,  Amy  Nichols. 
(Nichols  VI.)  Children,  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut:  1.  James 

(2),  of  whom  further.  2.  William,  born  May  20,  17 66;  married 
(first)  Elizabeth  Byles,  and  (second)  Ann  Davis.  3.  Hannah,  born 
in  1769;  married  Daniel  Michean.  4.  Elias,  born  March  2,  1770; 
married  Eliza  Scovill.  5.  Samuel,  born  in  1773;  married  (first) 
Deborah  Gilbert,  and  (second)  Mary  Smith.  6.  Daniel,  born  in 
1776;  married  (first)  Amelia  Brannah,  and  (second)  Hannah  Wig- 
gins. 7.  Sarah,  born  in  1779;  married  Dr.  Cushai  Hathaway.  8. 
Edward  George  Nichols,  born  December  2,  1781;  married  Mary 
Lucretia  Bates.  9.  Henry  Augustus,  born  November  30,  1783;  mar- 
ried Mary  Cunningham.  10.  Mary,  born  March  25,  1787,  died  April 
11,  1864;  unmarried. 

(Ibid.) 
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V.  James  (2)  Scovill,  son  of  Rev.  James  (1)  and  Amy  (Nichols) 
Scovill,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  March  19,  1764,  and 
died  November  26,  1825.  After  the  Revolution  when  his  father, 
Rev.  James  (1)  Scovill,  removed  his  family  to  New  Brunswick,  James 
(2)  Scovill  was  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  remained  in  Water- 
bury. A large  landholder,  he  is  recorded  as  an  influential  member  of 
the  community,  and  is  numbered  among  the  most  prominent  men  of 
that  section  of  the  country.  At  one  time  he  acted  as  trial  justice,  and 
during  the  War  of  1812  he  established  a woolen  factory,  which  later 
failed.  For  many  years  he  was  warden  of  St.  John’s  Church,  at 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Scovill  was  known  as  a man  of  fine 
appearance  and  great  dignity. 

James  Scovill  married,  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  November  16, 
1788,  Alathea  Lamson.  (LamsonVI.)  Children:  1.  James  Mitchel 
Lamson,  born  September  4,  1789;  married  Sarah  Ann  Merriman.  2. 
Elizabeth,  born  May  2,  1792;  married  John  Buckingham.  3.  Sarah 
Hannah,  born  March  25,  1794;  married  Aaron  Hitchcock.  4.  Wil- 
liam Henry,  of  whom  further.  5.  Edward,  born  December  31,  1798  ; 
married  Harriet  Clark.  6.  Amy  Maria,  born  February  9,  1801,  died 
April  30,  1804.  7.  Caroline,  born  July  4,  1803;  married  William 

Preston.  8.  Alathea  Maria,  born  August  14,  1805;  married  Joel 
Hinman.  9.  Mary  Thankful,  born  July  23,  1808;  married  Jacob  L. 
Clarke.  10.  Stella  Ann,  born  May  9,  1 8 1 1,  died  September  12,  1815. 

(H.  Bronson:  “The  History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p. 

533.  Homer  Worthington  Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or 
Scovills,  in  England  and  America,”  pp.  233,  234.) 

VI.  William  Henry  Scovill,  son  of  James  (2)  and  Alathea  (Lam- 
son) Scovill,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  July  27,  1796,  and 
died  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  March  27,  1854.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  at  Cheshire  Academy.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  clerk  for  Mr.  Peck  in  New  Hampshire,  who 
established  him  in  business  in  Waterbury.  Later  he  was  engaged  in 
business  at  Turner’s  Crossroads,  North  Carolina.  In  1827  he  pur- 
chased a half  interest  in  the  firm  of  Leavenworth,  Hayden  and  Scovill, 
the  firm  name  being  then  changed  to  J.  M.  Leavenworth  and  W.  H. 
Scovill. 

He  was  an  influential  and  liberal  supporter  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church,  serving  for  many  years  as  warden,  and  he  was  known  through- 
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out  Connecticut  for  his  church  activities.  Mr.  Scovill  and  his  brother 
endowed  the  Scovill  professorship  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

William  Henry  Scovill  married  (first),  July  2,  1827,  Eunice  Ruth 
Davies.  (Davies  V.)  He  married  (second)  Rebecca  Hopkins  Smith, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Nathan  and  Rebecca  (Hopkins)  Smith.  Children, 
born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut:  1.  Alathea  Ruth,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Mary  Ann,  born  May  30,  1831;  married  William  E.  Curtis.  3. 
Thomas  John,  born  June  9,  1833,  died  May  22,  1839.  4.  Sarah  Han- 
nah, born  July  13,  1835,  died  November  8,  1839.  5.  William  Henry, 
born  January  7,  1842;  married  Elizabeth  Whiting.  6.  James  Mitchel 
Lamson,  born  June  18,  1843,  died  February  8,  1846.  7.  Nathan 

Smith,  born  April  3,  1847,  died  May  22,  1849. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Alathea  Ruth  Scovill,  daughter  of  William  Henry  and  Eunice 
Ruth  (Davies)  Scovill,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  March 
21,  1828,  and  died  in  New  York  City,  December  7,  1899.  She  mar- 
ried Frederick  John  Kingsbury.  (Kingsbury  VII.) 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Leavenworth  Line) 

Leavenworth  is  an  ancient  family  surname,  but  its  origin  has  not 
been  determined.  It  may  be  derived  from  the  Welsh  Llyongwerth, 
meaning  “the  smooth  level  farm,  castle  or  court  on  the  worth,  or 
place,  on  the  river  Leven.”  It  might  also  have  been  derived  from 
“Levenorth,”  which  grew  out  of  “Leuenot.”  “Leuenot”  is  found  in 
the  time  of  William  I,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Book.  The 
name  “Leouenet”  also  appears  in  the  Domesday  Book.  There  is  also 
a probability  that  the  name  is  not  indigenous  to  England,  but  was 
brought  from  Germany  and  was  Anglicized  from  “Lowenwerth”  at  a 
very  early  date. 

The  name  Leavenworth  appears  upon  a tax  roll  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Clare,  Southwark,  London,  England,  in  the  year  1664,  when 
Thomas  and  Edward  Leavenworth  were  both  assessed  for  a hearth 
tax  in  that  parish.  Another  London  entry  is  the  marriage  license  of 
Peter  Leavenworth  and  Sarah  Wood,  dated  June  11,  1729,  at  the 
Faculty  Office  of  London. 

The  English  home  of  Thomas  Leavenworth,  the  American  ances- 
tor of  this  family,  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
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that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Thomas  Leavenworth  of  Southwark,  Lon- 
don, who  was  taxed  there  in  1664.  The  first  entry  in  the  New  Eng- 
land records  is  that  of  his  death  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  in  1683, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  left  England  some  time  after  1664. 

(E.  W.  Leavenworth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth  Family,” 
p.  20.) 

I.  Thomas  (1)  Leavenworth,  the  progenitor  of  this  family  in 
America,  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut, 
August  3,  1683.  He  is  believed  to  have  arrived  in  this  country  some- 
time after  1664.  He  was  a farmer  and  a landowner,  and  evidently  a 
prosperous  man  of  the  Woodbury  community,  judging  from  the  prop- 
erty he  left,  which  was  valued  at  £225  2s.  id.  and  considered  at  that 
time  a large  fortune. 

Thomas  (1)  Leavenworth  married  Grace,  who  died  about  1715. 
She  married  (second)  David  Jenkins.  Children:  1.  Thomas  (2),  of 
whom  further.  2.  John,  died  in  February,  1762;  married  Phebe 
Wooster.  3.  A daughter. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  37-41.  W.  Cothren:  “History  of  Ancient  Woodbury, 
Connecticut,”  p.  65.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  LXXII,  p.  78.) 

II.  Dr.  Thomas  (2)  Leavenworth,  son  of  Thomas  ( 1 ) and  Grace 
Leavenworth,  was  born  in  1673,  and  died  August  4,  1754,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  Dr.  Leavenworth  was  a man  of  position,  influ- 
ence and  wealth.  He  possessed  a tremendous  amount  of  energy  and 
played  an  important  part  in  his  community.  His  residence  was  in 
Stratford,  Ripton  Parish,  Connecticut,  where  he  owned  land  “near 
Mill  River.”  Dr.  Leavenworth  is  recorded  as  a very  religious  man 
and  was  deacon  in  the  church  at  Ripton. 

Dr.  Thomas  (2)  Leavenworth  married,  about  1698,  Mary  Dor- 
man. (Dorman  II.)  Children:  1.  James,  born  September  1,  1699, 

died  August  1,  1759.  2.  David,  born  October  12,  1701,  died  April 

10,  1755.  3.  Ebenezer,  born  April  7,  1706,  died  in  1734.  4.  John, 
born  November  3,  1708,  died  in  1783.  5.  Zebulon,  born  about  1710, 

died  in  May,  1778.  6.  Mark,  of  whom  further.  7.  Thomas,  died 

about  1795.  8.  Mary,  born  about  1717.  9.  Hannah,  born  about 

1719;  was  living  in  1763.  10.  Sarah,  born  October  6,  1722.  11. 

Edmund,  born  in  1725,  died  July  17,  1785. 

(Ibid.) 
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III.  Rev.  Mark  Leavenworth,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  (2)  and  Mary 
(Dorman)  Leavenworth,  was  born  in  17 11  and  died  August  20,  1 797 • 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1737,  and  ordained  in 
1740.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  John  Southmayd  in  the  Church  at 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  In  1760  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
2d  Connecticut  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Nathan  Whitney, 
and  went  with  them  to  Canada.  He  was  a man  of  profound  scholar- 
ship and  strong  convictions,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  a wide  circle 
of  friends. 

Rev.  Mark  Leavenworth  married  (first),  in  1739,  Ruth  Peck. 
(First  Peck  Line  IV.)  He  married  (second),  in  1750,  Sarah  Hull, 
who  died  May  7,  1808,  daughter  of  Jesse  Hull.  Child  by  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  Jesse,  of  whom  further.  Children  by  second  marriage:  2. 

Mark,  born  May  26,  1752,  died  in  Paris  in  1812.  3.  Joseph,  born 

January  19,  1755,  died  January  6,  1756.  4.  Sarah,  born  December 
11,  1756,  died  February  23,  1793.  5.  William,  born  February  23, 

1759,  died  November  24,  1836,  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  6.  Dr. 
Nathan,  born  December  11,  1761,  died  January  9,  1799.  7.  Joseph, 
born  June  15,  1764.  8.  Elisha,  born  October  21,  1766,  died  May  3, 

1802. 

(E.  W.  Leavenworth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth  Family,” 
p.  52.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  pp.  425- 
426.  Family  data.) 

IV.  Colonel  Jesse  Leavenworth,  son  of  Rev.  Mark  and  Ruth 
(Peck)  Leavenworth,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1740,  and  died  December  12,  1824.  Colonel  Jesse  Leaven- 
worth served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Old  Indian  War,  and  accompanied 
his  father,  Rev.  Mark  Leavenworth,  to  Canada.  In  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  he  received  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  removed  to  New 
Haven  and  in  1783  he  wrent  to  Vermont,  finally  settling  at  Danville  in 
that  State.  He  was  a member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  in  1789, 
1791,  1792,  and  1798. 

Colonel  Jesse  Leavenworth  married  (first)  Catherine  or  Kath- 
erine (Conkling)  Frisbie.  (Conkling  V.)  He  married  (second) 
Eunice  Sperry,  who  died  in  1835.  Children  by  first  marriage:  1. 

Melines  Conkling,  born  January  4,  1762,  died  July  20,  1823.  2. 

Ruth,  born  February  23,  1764.  3.  Frederick,  of  whom  further. 

4.  Catherine,  born  in  1768,  died  June  25,  1815.  (Note — It  is  not 
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known  whether  these  later  children  were  by  the  first  or  second  mar- 
riages.) 5.  Jesse,  born  in  August,  1771,  died  January  1,  1830.  6. 

Mark,  born  August  31,  1774,  died  September  5,  1849.  7-  Henry, 

born  December  10,  1783,  died  July  21,  1834. 

(E.  W.  Leavenworth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth  Family,” 
pp.  91,  145-46.) 

V.  Dr.  Frederick  Leavenworth , son  of  Colonel  Jesse  and  Cath- 
erine (Conkling-Frisbie)  Leavenworth,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, September  4,  1766,  and  died  there,  May  17,  1840.  Dr. 
Leavenworth  was  a physician  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  began 
his  practice  with  an  uncle  by  marriage,  Dr.  Isaac  Baldwin.  He  was 
considered  highly  skillful  in  his  profession,  and  had  a reputation  of 
being  an  authority  in  the  treatment  of  children’s  diseases.  Later  he 
returned  from  the  medical  field  and  went  in  for  various  commercial 
enterprises,  finally  dealing  in  drugs  and  medicines.  For  twenty  years 
he  held  the  office  of  postmaster  in  Waterbury. 

Dr.  Frederick  Leavenworth  married,  May  19,  1796,  Fanny  John- 
son. (Johnson  V.)  Children:  1.  Lucia,  born  March  24,  1797; 

married  Rev.  Asa  M.  Train,  of  Milford,  Connecticut.  2.  Eliza,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Frederick  Augustus,  born  June  13,  1801,  died 
December  24,  1 809.  4.  Abner  Johnson,  born  July  12,1 803,  died  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1869.  5.  Fanny  Augusta,  born  June  1,  1812;  married,  May 
29,  1839,  N.  S.  Wordin.  6.  Elisha,  born  March  15,  1814;  unmarried. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  145-46.) 

VI.  Eliza  Leavenworth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Frederick  and  Fanny 
(Johnson)  Leavenworth,  was  born  December  17,  1798,  and  died 
November  16,  1852.  She  married  Charles  Denison  Kingsbury. 
(Kingsbury  VI.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  318.) 

(The  Johnson  Line) 

Johnson  is  a surname  of  a personal  origin  from  the  baptismal 
source,  denoting  the  “son  of  John.” 

William  Johnson,  the  American  progenitor  of  this  family,  was  of 
Dutch  ancestry.  A William  Janse  is  listed  among  the  early  emigrants 
to  New  Netherland  as:  “Janse,  Willem  Guil,  1640.”  Giving  Don- 

ald Lines  Jacobus  as  the  authority  in  the  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LXVI,  p.  15,  we  quote: 
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Among  the  numerous  Johnson  families  of  old  Connecticut  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  two,  at  least,  were  of  Dutch  origin.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  concerning  the  antecedents  of  William  Johnson 
of  New  Haven  and  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  whose  family  is  given  in 
the  “Register,”  Vol.  LV,  p.  396.  Mr.  James  Shepard  surmises  that 
he  might  have  been  a son  of  Thomas  Johnson,  one  of  the  three 
brothers  from  Yorkshire,  England,  who  was  drowned  in  New  Haven 
harbor  in  1640.  (“Register,”  Vol.  LVI,  p.  133.) 

This  poor  Thomas  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  genealo- 
gists, who  have  bestowed  upon  him  as  offspring  a large  number  of 
stray  Johnsons.  In  strict  fact,  he  left  two  sons,  Thomas,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  Jeremiah,  of  Derby,  Conn.  (“New  Haven  Proprie- 
tors’ Records,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  329-30)  ; and  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  William  was  his  son. 

Then  who  was  William  Johnson?  Perhaps  the  following  facts 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  The  death  of  a certain  “Old 
Richard”  Johnson  is  recorded  in  New  Haven  on  25  March,  1679. 
His  estate  was  administered  1 April,  1679,  when  we  find  him  called, 
not  Richard,  but  “Derike”  Johnson.  (“Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p. 
182),  and  after  the  payment  of  debts,  the  court  granted  the  remainder 
of  his  estate  to  William  Johnson  (“County  Court  Records,”  Vol.  I, 
p.  1 15  ; and  “Deeds,”  Vol.  I,  p.  73 ) . No  mention  is  made  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  father  and 
son.  If,  however,  we  remember  that  Richard  is  called  Derrick,  and 
that  William  himself  frequently  appears  on  record  as  Wingle,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  assume  that  they  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  very  likely 
stood  in  the  relation  of  uncle  and  nephew  to  each  other 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  D.  L. 
Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  V,  p.  1029.  “New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  XIV,  p.  190. 
“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LXVI 
p.  15.) 

I.  William  Johnson,  also  registered  as  “Wingle”  and  “Windle” 
Johnson,  was  the  ancestor  of  this  family  in  America.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1716.  Being  a beneficiary  of  the  estate  of 
Richard  or  “Derike”  Johnson,  as  stated  above,  it  is  believed  they 
were  uncle  and  nephew  and  of  Dutch  origin.  In  1669  William  John- 
son was  listed  as  a freeman. 

He  married,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  December,  1664, 
Sarah  Hall,  who  was  baptized  August  9,  1646,  daughter  of  John  and 
Jane  (Woolen)  Hall.  Children:  1.  Lieutenant  William,  born  Sep- 

tember 16,  1665,  died  in  1742;  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Mansfield; 
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married  (second)  Sarah  (Gilbert)  Morris.  2.  John,  born  July  20, 
1667,  died  in  1744;  married  (first)  Abigail  Sherman;  married  (sec- 
ond), November  19,  1741,  Joanna  (Gaylord)  Rice.  3.  Abraham, 
born  March  10,  1668-69,  died  young.  4.  Abigail,  born  December  6, 
1670;  married,  March  31,  1692,  Joseph  Lines.  5.  Isaac,  born  Octo- 
ber 27,  1672,  died  October  23,  1750;  married  (first) , April  25,  1699, 
Abigail  Cooper;  married  (second)  Sarah  (Bassett)  Bradley.  6. 
Jacob,  of  whom  further.  7.  Sarah,  born  November  6,  1676;  married 
Samuel  Horton.  8.  Samuel,  born  September  3,  1678,  died  in  1755; 
married,  December  13,  1705,  Anna  Hotchkiss.  9.  Mary,  born  April 
1,  1680;  married,  November  18,  1713,  John  Bishop.  10.  Lydia,  born 
July  7,  1681;  married,  in  1699,  Gideon  Andrews.  11.  Elizabeth, 
born  January  11,  1683,  died  February  27,  1683.  12.  Hope  (twin), 

born  May  10,  1685,  died  May  25,  1685.  13.  Elizabeth  (twin),  born 
May  10,  1685;  married  Abraham  Hotchkiss.  14.  Ebenezer,  born 
April  15,  1688,  died  April  18,  1732;  married  Lydia  Hotchkiss,  who 
married  (second) , April  15,  1736,  Nathaniel  Hall. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  V,  pp. 
1038-41.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  559.) 

II.  Sergeant  Jacob  Johnson , son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Hall) 
Johnson,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  September  25,  1674, 
and  died  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  July  26,  1749.  He  established 
himself  as  a tailor  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

Sergeant  Jacob  Johnson  married  (first),  December  14,  1693, 
Abigail  Hitchcock,  who  was  born  April  10,  1674,  and  died  January 
9,  1726.  Her  line  of  descent  was  from  Matthias  Hitchcock,  who  was 
born  in  1610  and  died  November  1,  1669.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
who  died  in  1676.  They  had  a son,  John  Hitchcock,  who  died  July 
6,  1716;  he  married,  January  18,  1670,  Abigail  Merriman,  born 
April  18,  1654;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Mer- 
riman, who  was  born  June  2,  1613,  and  died  in  1693.  John  and 
Abigail  (Merriman)  Hitchcock  were  the  parents  of  Abigail  Hitch- 
cock, mentioned  above,  who  married  as  his  first  wife,  Sergeant 
Jacob  Johnson.  He  married  (second),  June  20,  1726,  Dorcas  (Phip- 
pen)  Linsley,  widow  of  Jonathan  Linsley;  she  died  in  1760.  Chil- 
dren by  first  marriage,  born  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut:  1.  Reuben, 

born  August  27,  1694,  died  in  1778;  married,  March  1 1,  1718,  Mary 
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Dayton.  2.  Deacon  Isaac,  born  February  21,  1696,  died  April  29, 

1 779,  aged  eighty-four  years;  married  (first),  November  27,  1723, 
Sarah  Osborne;  married  (second) , April  16,  1767,  Elizabeth  (Hitch- 
cock) Beadles.  3.  Enos,  born  in  June,  1697,  died  January  31,  1786, 
aged  eighty-eight  years.  4.  Abigail,  born  in  1699,  died  November  4, 
1742;  married,  December  14,  1726,  Benjamin  Holt.  5.  Abner  (1), 
of  whom  further.  6.  Caleb,  born  in  1703,  died  October  13,  1777, 
aged  seventy-three  years;  married,  January  28,  1731,  Rachel  Brockett. 
7.  Israel,  born  in  1705,  died  September  20,  1747;  married,  January 
26,  1732,  Sarah  Miles.  8.  Daniel,  born  in  1707,  died  October  14, 
1780;  married,  December  24,  1734,  Joanna  Preston.  9.  Sarah,  born 
in  1710;  married,  May  9,  1734,  Daniel  Bartholomew.  10.  Rev. 
Jacob,  born  April  4,  1713,  died  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  March 
15,  1 797 ^ married  Mary  Giddings.  Child  by  second  marriage:  11. 

Lydia,  born  about  1727,  died  June  3,  1729. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  V,  p. 
1040.  Family  data.) 

III.  Captain  Abner  ( 1 ) Johnson,  son  of  Sergeant  Jacob  and  Abi- 
gail (Hitchcock)  Johnson,  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut, 
August  2,  1702,  and  died  there,  December  28,  1757.  He  was  engaged 
in  business  as  a merchant  in  the  town  of  his  birth.  His  son,  Hezekiah, 
later  occupied  the  family  residence  in  Wallingford. 

Captain  Abner  (1)  Johnson  married,  December  14,  172 6,  Charity 
Dayton.  (Dayton  IV.)  Children:  1.  Dayton,  born  February  28, 

1728,  died  February  19,  1798;  married,  January  28,  1752,  Hannah 
Beadles.  2.  Lydia,  born  in  November,  1730;  married,  May  16,  1749, 
Ebenezer  Fitch.  3.  Hezekiah,  born  March  12,  1732,  died  February 
21,  1810;  married,  in  November,  1758,  Ruth  Merriman.  4.  Charity, 
born  May  19,  1736,  died  August  4,  1826;  married  (first),  May  26, 
1762,  John  Dickson;  married  (second),  November  10,  1768,  Samuel 
Hickox.  5.  Abner  (2),  of  whom  further.  6.  Jacob,  born  July  21, 
1742,  died  at  Johnstown,  New  York,  in  1816;  married  Esther 
Hotchkiss. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  pp.  1050- 
1052.  C.  H.  L.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,” 

pp.  832-34.  Joseph  Anderson:  “History  of  the  Town  and  City  of 

Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  236-37.) 
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IV.  Dr.  Abner  (2)  Johnson,  son  of  Captain  Abner  and  Charity 
(Dayton)  Johnson,  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  August 
26,  1738,  and  died  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  June  21,  1817.  In 
1759  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  College,  at  which  institution  he 
studied  theology.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  due  to  his  very 
poor  health,  he  was  a supply  preacher,  not  definitely  located.  This  led 
him  to  abandon  the  ministry  and  establish  an  apothecary  shop  at 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  It  was  from  this  occupation  that  he  received 
the  title  “doctor.”  Having  knowlege  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Johnson 
manufactured  many  medicines  and  distilled  essential  oils  from  plants. 
In  this  work,  his  wife,  a most  competent  and  intelligent  woman,  was 
his  assistant.  At  times  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Boston  on 
horseback  to  obtain  certain  medicines.  It  is  recorded,  in  1780,  that 
he  asked  permission,  which  was  needed  because  of  interstate  restric- 
tions, of  the  Legislature  to  transport  to  Boston  a ton  of  wheat  flour 
and  three  barrels  of  pork,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  medicines. 
This  permission  was  refused.  Dr.  Johnson  represented  the  town  of 
Waterbury  several  times  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  town  clerk  and 
town  treasurer,  besides  holding  other  offices  of  local  importance.  In 
spite  of  poor  health  he  accomplished  much.  After  his  death  his  drug 
business  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Frederick  Leaven- 
worth, and  later  to  the  latter’s  son,  Elisha  Leavenworth,  who  became 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Leavenworth  and  Dikeman.  Some  of 
the  implements  used  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  drug  business  are  still  in 
existence. 

Dr.  Abner  (2)  Johnson  married,  June  30,  1773,  Lydia  Bunnell. 
(Bunnell  V.)  Children:  1.  Van  Julius,  born  April  12,  1774,  died 

November  3,  1774.  2.  Fanny,  of  whom  further.  3.  Narcissa,  born 

May  28,  1778.  4.  Chloe,  born  June  16,  1781,  died  February  3,  1782. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  II,  p. 
361 ; Vol.  V,  pp.  1051-52.  Joseph  Anderson:  “History  of  the  Town 
and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  76;  Vol.  II,  pp.  236- 
237.  Appendix.) 

V.  Fanny  Johnson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Abner  (2)  and  Lydia  (Bun- 
nell) Johnson,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  February  28, 
1776,  and  died  there,  May  14,  1852,  aged  seventy-five  years.  She 
married  Dr.  Frederick  Leavenworth.  (Leavenworth  V.) 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  V,  p. 
1052.  E.  W.  Leavenworth:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth 
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BUNNELL 


Arms — Gules,  three  increscents  argent. 

Crest — On  a ducal  coronet  a Cornish  chough  rising  proper.  (Burke:  General  Armory.) 

DAYTON 

Arms — Or,  on  a fesse  between  three  annulets  gules,  as  many  standing  cups  of  the  field. 

(Burke:  General  Armory.) 

PECK 

Arms — Or,  on  a chevron  gules  three  crosses  form&e  of  the  field. 

Crest — Two  lances  in  saltire  or,  headed  argent,  pennons  hanging  to  them  of  the  first,  each 
charged  with  a cross  formSe  gules,  the  lances  entiled  with  a chaplet  vert. 

Motto— Crux  Christi  solus  mea.  (Crozier:  General  Armory.) 

BRONSON 

Arms — Per  pale  and  per  chevron,  countercharged  or  and  azure. 

Crest — An  arm  from  the  elbow'  erect,  holding  a scorpion  proper. 

(Sibley  and  Harriet  Bronson:  The  Bronson  Lineage.) 

HUMISTON 

Arms — Argent,  three  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  pellets. 

Crest — A griffin’s  head,  erased  argent,  charged  with  three  pellets  in  pale. 

(The  Connecticut  Magazine,  Vol.  XI,  p.  161.) 


TODD 

Arms — Argent,  three  foxes'  heads  couped  gules  a bordure  vert. 
Crest — On  a chapeau  gules  turned  up  ermine  a fox  sejant  proper. 


Motto — Oportet  vivere. 


(Crozier:  General  Armory.) 


TUTTLE 

A r?)  187— Azure,  on  a bend  argent,  doubly  cotised  or,  a lion  passant  sable. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert,  a bird  proper,  in  the  beak  a branch  of  olive,  vert,  fructed  or. 

Motto — Vincere  ant  mori.  (Crozier:  General  Armory.) 

SOUTHMEAD  (SOUTHMAYD) 

Arms — Per  fesse  wavy  gules  and  ermine,  an  eagle  displayed  in  chief  or. 

(Burke:  General  Armory.) 

HILL 

Arms — Sable  on  a fesse  argent  between  three  cats  passant  guardant  or  a cross  moline  between 
two  cocks  gules. 

Crest — A buck's  head  per  pale  gules  and  azure  the  nose  or  collared  of  the  last. 

(Burke:  General  Armory.) 

DAVIES 

Arms — Quarterly  1st  and  4th  gules,  on  a bend  argent  a lion  passant  sable,  armed  and  langued 
gules  ; 2nd  argent,  a lion  rampant  sable  armed  and  langued  gules  ; 3rd  or,  a lion  ram- 
pant gules,  armed  and  langued  of  the  first. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased  quarterly  argent  and  sable,  langued  gules. 

Motto — Heb  Dhuw  heb  ddym  Dhuw  a digon. 

(Eugene  Henry  Davies  : Davies  Memoir,  frontispiece.  Burke:  General  Armory.) 

FOOTE 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  sable  in  the  dexter  quarter  a trefoil  of  the  second. 

Crest — An  oak  tree  proper. 

Motto — Loyalty  and  Truth. 

(Abraham  W.  Foote:  The  Foote  Family,  frontispiece,  and  pp.  8-9.) 

SUTLIFF 

Arms — Argent,  an  elephant  passant  sable  tusks  or. 

Crest — A demi-man,  armed  in  antique  mail  or,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a spear  in  pale  of  the 
last,  over  the  shoulder,  a belt  gules. 

Motto — Foy  en  tout. 

(Samuel  Milton  Sutliff,  Jr.:  A History  of  the  American  and  Puritanical  Family  of 

Sutliff,  or  Sutliffe,  spelled  Sutcliffe  in  England.  Bennett  Hurd  Sutliffe : A Gene- 

alogy of  the  Sutcliffc-SutUffe  Family  in  America  before  1661  to  190.1.) 

HOTCHKISS 

Anns — Per  pale  gules  and  azure,  a chevron  engrailed  or  between  three  lions  rampant  argent. 
Crest — A cock’s  head  erased  or,  pellettSe,  between  two  wings  displayed. 

Motto — Vigilante.  (Burke:  Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry . Matthews:  American  Armoury .) 

LAMBTON  (LAMSON) 

Arms — Sable,  a fess  between  three  lambs  argent. 

Crest — A ram’s  head  cabossed  argent  attired  sable.  (Burke:  General  Armory.) 

KING 

Arms — Sable,  a lion  rampant  between  three  crosses  crosslet  or,  ducally  crowned  argent. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  proper  a demi-ostrich  argent  wings  endorsed,  beak  of  the  first. 

(Burke:  General  Armory.) 

HAWLEY 

Arms — Vert,  a saltire  engrailed  argent. 

Crest — A dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour  proper  garnishing  or,  holding  in  the  hand  a spear 
point  downwards. 

Motto — Suivez  mot. 

(Matthews:  American  Armoury.  E.  Hawley  Platt:  The  House  of  Hawley.) 

NICHOLS 

Arms — Azure,  a fesse  between  three  lions’  heads  erased  or. 

Crest — A tiger  sejant  ermine. 

(Crozier:  General  Armory.  Harleian  Society:  Visitations  of  Bedfordshire,  Vol. 

XIX,  p.  186.) 

RICHARDS 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  fusilly  gules  between  two  barrulets  sable. 

Crest — A paschal  lamb  passant  argent,  staff  and  banner  proper. 

(Crozier:  General  Armory.) 
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Family,”  p.  144.  Joseph  Anderson:  “Flistory  of  the  Town  and  City 
of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  76;  Vol.  II,  pp.  236-37. 
Appendix.) 

(The  Bunnell  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  increscents  argent. 

Crest — On  a ducal  coronet  a Cornish  chough  rising  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Several  origins  are  assigned  to  the  surname  Bunnell  or  Bonnell. 
The  one  states  that  Bonnell  as  a family  is  numbered  among  those  of 
French  origin  which  sought  asylum  in  England,  and  there  gained  posi- 
tion of  prominence,  and  its  history  contains  the  records  of  men  of 
distinction  in  arms  and  statecraft,  while  two  at  least  are  reported  as 
being  knighted.  Notable  among  these  early  members  of  the  line  is 
James  Bonnell,  born  at  Geneva,  November  14,  1603,  mayor  of  Nor- 
wich, England,  where  he  settled.  O’Hart,  in  his  “Irish  Pedigrees,” 
naming  the  refugees  who  settled  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  before 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  calls  him  Thomas  Bonnell,  and 
mentions  his  son,  Daniel  Bonnell,  merchant  of  London,  father  of 
Samuel  Bonnell,  who  became  accountant-general  for  Ireland  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  son,  whose  life  has  been  written  by  Arch- 
deacon Hamilton,  of  Armagh. 

On  the  other  hand  Bardsley,  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and 
Welsh  Surnames,”  gives  Bunnell  and  Bonnell  as  names  derivated  from 
a locality;  namely,  Bonehill,  in  Stafford,  England. 

(O’Hart:  “Irish  Pedigrees.”  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  Eng- 

lish and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  William  Bunnell , from  England,  was  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, as  early  as  April  3,  1650.  On  August  6 of  the  same  year  William 
Bunill  and  two  others  were  “ordered  to  pay  5®  a peece  because  ye 
names  of  each  of  them  a child  was  not  brought  in  wth  in  three  monethes 
after  they  were  borne.”  At  some  time  before  October,  1651,  he  went 
to  England,  and  returned  again  to  New  Haven,  his  wife  and  children 
remaining  in  New  Haven  while  he  was  gone.  In  May,  1654,  his  wife 
and  youngest  child  (Ebenezer)  having  died,  William  Bunnell  returned 
to  England. 

William  Bunnell  married  Ann  Wilmot.  Children:  1.  Lydia,  died 
April  1,  1708;  married,  April  10,  1661,  Francis  French,  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  French  from  Halsted,  County  Essex,  England.  2. 
Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  3.  Nathaniel,  removed  from  New 
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Haven,  Connecticut,  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  His  descendants  spell 
the  name  Bonnell.  4.  Mary,  born  May  4,  1650,  died  July  20,  1724; 
married  Eleazer  Peck.  (Second  Peck  Line  II.)  5.  Ebenezer,  born 
August  28,  1653,  died  before  May,  1654. 

(F.  B.  Dexter:  “New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Town  Records,”  Vol. 
I,  pp.  20,  44,  89,  208.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  LIX,  p.  67.  “New  Haven  Genealogical  Magazine,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  358.  “Lieutenant  William  French  and  His  Descendants,” 
in  the  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  October, 
1890.) 

II.  Benjamin  Bunnell,  son  of  William  and  Ann  (Wilmot)  Bun- 
nell, was  born  in  1631,  was  baptized  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  at 
First  Congregational  Society,  in  the  year  1690,  and  died  about  1696. 
He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  April  7,  1657.  He  was  of  New  Haven 
in  1668,  and  became  an  early  settler  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  He 
was  made  a freeman  in  1670. 

Benjamin  Bunnell  married  (first)  Rebecca  Mallory,  who  was  born 
March  18,  1649,  and  died  March  12,  1691,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Mary  (Preston)  Mallory.  He  married  (second)  Elizabeth  (Post) 
Sperry,  who  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  February  22,  1655, 
and  died  in  1715,  daughter  of  John  and  Hester  (Hyde)  Post,  and 
widow  of  John  Sperry.  She  married  (third)  Edmund  Dorman. 
(Dorman  I.)  Children  by  first  marriage:  1.  Rebecca,  born  January 

19,  1667,  died  January  26,  1667.  2.  Rebecca,  born  February  11, 

1668-69,  baptized  in  1691;  married,  November  27,  1684,  Samuel 
Burnell.  3.  Judith,  born  April  13,  1672,  died  July  21,  1746;  married 
(first)  Thomas  Hodge;  married  (second)  Daniel  Bristol.  4.  Ben- 
jamin, born  January  4,  1675,  died  January  8,  1675.  5-  Anna,  born 

January  8,  1677,  died  February  23,  1690.  6.  Benjamin,  born  Novem- 
ber 29,  1679,  baptized  April  27,  1690,  died  August  20,  1749;  mar- 
ried (first)  Hannah  Plumb;  married  (second),  August  27,  1717, 
Patience  Wheeler.  7.  Hezekiah,  born  March  23,  1681-82,  baptized 
April  27,  1690;  married  (first),  wife’s  name  unknown;  married  (sec- 
ond) Ruth  Plumb.  8.  Rachel,  born  December  16,  1683,  baptized 
April  27,  1690,  died  July  2 1,  1728;  married  John  Plumb.  9.  Nathan- 
iel, of  whom  further.  10.  Israel,  born  March  12,  1689-90,  baptized 
April  27,  1690,  died  in  1759;  married  Hope  Smith.  Child  by  second 
marriage:  11.  Anna,  born  October  11,  1695,  baptized  in  October, 
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1695,  died  September  15,  1731;  married,  January  2,  1723,  Nathaniel 
Mix. 

( D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  I,  pp.  358-59.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the 
First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  300.  C.  H.  S.  Davis: 
“History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,”  p.  663.) 

III.  Nathaniel  Bunnell , son  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  (Mallory) 
Bunnell,  was  born  in  May,  1686,  baptized  April  27,  1690,  and  died 
May  4,  1732.  He  was  an  early  settler  in  that  part  of  Wallingford 
which  is  now  Cheshire.  He  was  an  ensign,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  all  who  have  gone  from  Cheshire,  and  who  bear  the 
name  of  Bunnell. 

Nathaniel  Bunnell  married  (first),  May  10,  1709,  Desire  Peck, 
born  August  26,  1687,  died  in  1724,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Sperry)  Peck.  He  married  (second),  February  17,  1726,  Mary 
Brooks,  born  May  14,  1704,  died  January  11,  1743,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Martha  (Hotchkiss)  Brooks.  She  married  (second), 
August  3,  1735,  Joseph  Benham.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1. 

Desire,  born  March  16,  1711;  married,  May  9,  1733,  William  San- 
ford. 2.  Ebenezer,  of  whom  further.  3.  Benjamin,  born  April  16, 
1715,  died  in  1758;  married,  December  22,  1743,  Lydia  (Jacobs) 
Fox,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Fox,  and  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Margaret 
(Olds)  Jacobs.  4.  Parmineas,  born  in  March,  1717,  died  November 
25,  1759;  married,  September  20,  1739,  Rachel  Curtis.  5.  Desire 
(twin),  born  June  25,  1719.  6.  Jairus  or  Jared  (twin),  born  June 

25,  1719,  died  July  29,  1758;  married,  October  13,  1741,  Abigail 
Page.  7.  Abner,  born  March  24,  1721,  died  February  13,  1810; 
married  (first),  February  19,  1745-46,  Elizabeth  Preston,  who  died 
March  23,  1794;  married  (second)  Thankful  Beach.  8.  Joseph, 
born  January  17,  1723,  died  October  1,  1799;  married,  February  28, 
1744-45,  Hannah  Hotchkiss.  Children  of  second  marriage:  9. 

Patience,  born  November  28,  1726,  baptized  January  I,  1726-27,  died 
August  26,  1788;  married,  November  27,  1745,  Caleb  Grannis.  10. 
Hezekiah,  born,  baptized  and  died  November  21,  1727.  11.  Rachel, 

born  November  15,  1728,  died  November  1,  1800;  married,  June 
2,  1747,  Samuel  Thompson.  12.  Rebecca,  born  January  6,  1730; 
married,  February  7,  1745-46,  Joseph  Burr.  13.  Stephen,  born  July 
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6,  1731,  baptized  July  11,  1731,  died  in  1779;  married,  September 
26,  1752,  Mary  Hendrick. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecti- 

cut,” Vol.  I,  pp.  361-64.  C.  H.  S.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,”  p.  663.) 

IV.  Ebenezer  Bunnell,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Desire  (Peck)  Bun- 

nell, was  born  May  21,  1713,  and  died  December  14,  1786.  He 
married,  March  6,  1738,  Lydia  Clark.  (First  Clark  Line  IV.) 
Children:  1.  Nathaniel,  born  June  4,  1739,  baptized  June  30,  1739, 
died  (without  issue)  December  29,  1787;  married,  January  17,  1759, 
Lois  Royce.  2.  Sarah,  born  October  6,  1741,  died  January  1,  1763; 
married,  March  8,  1759,  David  Brooks.  3.  Lydia,  born  May  19, 
1744,  baptized  in  May,  1744,  died  July  22,  1746.  4.  Israel,  born 

March  17,  1746-47,  baptized  in  February,  1746-47,  died  May  21, 
1813;  married,  December  12,  1770,  Jemima  Dowd.  5.  Ebenezer, 
born  February  15,  1750,  died  March  1,  1756.  6.  Lydia,  of  whom 

further.  7.  Hannah,  born  April  11,  1756;  married,  July  11,  177 6, 
Samuel  Parker.  8.  Desire,  born  June  7,  1759;  married,  February 
24,  1778,  Ichabod  Merriam.  9.  Miriam,  born  March  20,  1762,  died 
September  14,  1805. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
p.361.) 

V.  Lydia  Bunnell,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Lydia  (Clark)  Bun- 
nell, was  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  January  26,  1753.  She  mar- 
ried Dr.  Abner  (2)  Johnson.  (Johnson  IV.) 

(C.  H.  S.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,” p.  834.) 

(The  First  Clark  Line) 

Clark  is  an  English  surname  which  was  derived  from  the  Latin 
“clericus,”  meaning  a learned  person,  one  who  could  in  olden  times 
read  and  write.  Early  forms  of  this  name  were  Clerck,  Clerk,  le 
Clerk,  “the  clerk,  i.  e.,  the  clergyman,  a clerk  in  holy  orders,”  Clerke, 
Clark,  and  Clarke.  The  surname  is  now  almost  universally  Clark  or 
Clarke,  the  professional  form  adhering  to  clerk.  This  name  is  of 
great  antiquity.  A Boniface  Clericus  and  a Thomas  le  Clerk  appear 
in  County  Lincolnshire,  England,  as  early  as  1273. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 
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I.  James  Clark,  the  American  progenitor  of  this  line,  was  born 
probably  in  England  and  died  in  Connecticut.  On  June  4,  1639,  he 
was  listed  among  the  free  planters  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Being 
a resident  of  New  Haven,  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  civil  com- 
pact, and  is  on  Court  Records  of  New  Haven  in  1654,  1658  and  1659. 
Before  1669  he  may  have  gone  to  Stratford,  where  records  of  his  son, 
James,  appear  about  1662.  James  Clark,  Sr.,  had  four  in  his  family 
in  New  Haven  in  1643,  and  had  an  estate  of  £50. 

At  one  time  James  Clark  was  brought  to  court  for  absence  on 
Training  Day,  but  by  plea  of  his  wife’s  illness  he  was  allowed  to  go 
without  fine.  However,  at  another  time  he  was  fined  twelve  pence 
for  lateness  and  absence. 

James  Clark  married  (first) , but  the  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been 
found;  she  was  living  in  New  Haven,  perhaps  as  late  as  1655-56. 
He  married  (second),  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  17,  1661, 
Anna  Wakefield,  widow  of  John  Wakefield.  Children,  all  by  first 
marriage:  1.  James,  died  February  29,  1712;  married  (first),  about 

1662,  Deborah  Peacock;  married  (second)  Hannah  (Jones)  Fal- 
coner. 2.  Mary,  baptized  as  an  adult,  April  8,  1688,  died  in  Walling- 
ford, Connecticut,  February  3,  1722;  married  William  Chatterton. 
(Chatterton  I.)  3.  Samuel,  died  February  22,  1729-30;  married 

(first),  November  7,  1672,  Hannah  Tuttle;  married  (second),  April 
18,  1717,  Mary  (Thompson-Line)  Hitchcock.  4.  Sarah  (perhaps), 
married,  October  25,  1650,  William  Wooding.  5.  Susan,  married 
James  Kelly,  of  Hartford.  6.  Ebenezer,  of  whom  further. 

( D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  392,  407-09.  “Vital  Records  of  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut,” Vol.  I,  p.  19.  Charles  J.  Hoadley:  “Records  of  the  Colony  or 
Jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,”  pp.  137,  262,  304;  1857  Edition,  pp. 
17,  391-  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  394.  Royal  S.  Hinman : “A  Cata- 
logue of  the  Names  and  the  Early  Puritan  Settlers  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,”  p.  601.) 

II.  Ebenezer  Clark,  son  of  James  Clark,  was  born  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  November  29,  1651,  and  died  at  Wallingford,  Connecti- 
cut, April  30,  1721.  He  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle  in 
Wallingford. 

Ebenezer  Clark  married  (first),  May  6,  1678,  Sarah,  who  was 
baptized  about  1659  and  died  May  20,  1696.  He  married  (second), 
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December  22,  1696,  Elizabeth  (Parker)  Royce,  who  died  September 
10,  1751,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Bassett)  Parker,  and  widow 
of  Josiah  Royce.  She  married  (third),  October  16,  1721,  Nathaniel 
Andrews.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Caleb,  born  March  6,  1678- 
1679,  died  early.  2.  Sarah,  born  August  22,  1681,  died  March  8, 
1721;  married  (first),  December  20,  1699,  Richard  Wood;  married 
(second),  September  26,  1705,  Matthew  Bellamy.  3.  Josiah,  born 
February  6,  1683,  died  June  6,  1762;  married,  April  21,  1710,  Mary 
Burr.  4.  Stephen,  of  whom  further.  5.  Hannah,  born  August  18, 
1689,  died  August  11,  1763;  married,  February  1,  1710,  Joseph 
Thompson.  6.  Sylvanus,  born  February  1,  1691-92,  died  in  1741; 
married  (first),  April  22,  1717,  Damaris  Hitchcock;  married  (sec- 
ond) Abiah  Lines.  7.  Obadiah,  born  October  17,  1694,  died  before 
his  father.  Children  of  second  marriage:  8.  Elizabeth,  born  Sep- 

tember 24,  1697;  married,  May  15,  1717,  Israel  Cook.  9.  Eliphalet, 
born  December  28,  1698.  10.  Susannah,  born  April  27,  1700,  died 

early.  11.  Caleb,  born  September  26,  1701,  died  at  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut, July  30,  1768;  married  (first),  January  19,  1722,  Lois 
Howe;  married  (second),  April  10,  1750,  Rebecca  (Warner) 
Thomas.  12.  Phebe,  born  May  20,  1703;  married,  December  27, 
1720,  Nathaniel  Royce.  13.  Abigail,  born  June  8,  1705;  married 
(first),  May  1,  1722,  Josiah  Royce;  married  (second),  in  1736,  John 
Prout,  of  Middletown.  14.  Daniel,  born  February  7,  1712,  died 
August  17,  1774;  married  (first),  September  17,  1741,  Elizabeth 
Miles;  married  (second),  February  6,  1759,  Abigail  Horton.  15. 
James,  born  September  29,  1713.  16.  Susannah,  born  September  30, 

1717;  married,  October  14,  1741,  Daniel  Luddington. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  409-10.  C.  H.  S.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut,” pp.  669-70.  “Vital  Records  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  7.) 

III.  Stephen  Clark,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  Clark,  was  born  at 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,  December  18,  1686.  He  died  at  Cheshire, 
Connecticut,  November  25,  1750,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

Stephen  Clark  married  (first),  September  12,  1716,  Lydia 
Hotchkiss,  born  August  31,  1697,  died  November  1,  1737,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  (Chatterton)  Hotchkiss.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), about  1741,  Sarah  Chatterton,  born  February  17,  1715.  Chil- 
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drenof  first  marriage:  i.  Lydia,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah,  born  Sep- 
tember 24,  1721,  died  January  18,  1722.  3.  Stephen,  born  about 

1724,  died  November  4,  1800;  married  Ruth  Burr.  4.  Andrew, 
born  October  24,  1727;  married,  February  7,  1748-49,  Mehitable 
Tuttle.  Child  of  second  marriage:  5.  Sarah,  born  June  30,  1746; 

married  Daniel  Andrews. 

(C.  H.  S.  Davis : “History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,”  p.  670. 
D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol. 
II,  pp.  409,  415.) 

IV.  Lydia  Clark,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Lydia  (Hotchkiss) 
Clark,  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  November  25,  1718, 
and  died  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  May  4,  1802,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  She  married  Ebenezer  Bunnell.  (Bunnell  IV.) 

(C.  H.  S.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,”  pp. 

663,  670.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut,” Vol.  II,  pp.  361,  415.) 

(The  Dayton  Line) 

Arms — Or,  on  a fesse  between  three  annulets  gules,  as  many  standing  cups  of  the  field. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Dayton  family  seem  to  have  been  settled  mainly  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Kent.  In  the  old  records  this  name  is  spelled  Dayton, 
Daighton,  Daiton  and  Daton.  The  founder  of  our  family  in  America 
was  Ralph  Dayton.  In  the  register  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  Ashford,  County  Kent,  England,  is  found  the  following 
entry:  “June  16,  1617,  Ralfe  Dayton  and  Alice  Tritton  widdow, 

both  of  this  parish,  were  married.”  The  baptisms  of  his  children, 
Ralph,  Alice,  Samuel,  Ellen  and  Robard  (Robert),  are  also  found  in 
the  register. 

Edson  C.  Dayton,  in  “The  Record  of  a Family  Descent  from 
Ralph  Dayton  and  Alice  (Goldhatch)  Tritton,”  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  coming  of  the  father  and  three 
children  (to  America),  Alice,  Samuel  and  Robard  (or  Robert); 
Ralph;  the  oldest  child  and  namesake  of  his  father,  remained  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  probable  that  the  mother  and  Ellen  sailed  with  the  others, 
for  the  Ashford  registers  do  not  record  the  death  of  the  mother  or 
the  marriage  or  death  of  Ellen. 

(Edson  C.  Dayton:  “The  Record  of  a Family  Descent  from 

Ralph  Dayton  and  Alice  (Goldhatch)  Tritton,”  p.  3.) 
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I.  Ralph  Dayton,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born 
in  1588,  and  died  in  1658.  He  came  from  Ashford,  County  Kent, 
and  settled  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  about  1639.  He  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  there  in  1644,  and  was  a resident  for  ten  years.  In 
1650  and  later  he  was  a resident  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 

Ralph  Dayton  married  (first),  in  Ashford,  County  Kent,  England, 
June  16,  1617,  Alice  (Goldhatch)  Tritton,  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Bennet  Goldhatch,  of  Ashford,  and  widow  of  Daniel  Tritton.  He 
married  (second),  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  1656, 
Mrs.  Mary  Haines,  widow  of  James  Haines  (or  Hindes),  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Children,  all  of  the 
first  marriage,  and  baptized  in  Ashford,  County  Kent,  England:  1. 

Ralph,  baptized  June  28,  1618,  died  in  Ashford,  February  10,  1706. 
2.  Alice,  baptized  May  21,  1620,  died  February  4,  1708;  married, 
June  20,  1643,  Thomas  Baker.  3.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Ellen,  baptized  December  3,  1626.  5.  Robert  (Robard),  born  in 

1628,  baptized  January  3,  1629,  died  April  16,  1712. 

(Ibid.  Ernest  Flagg:  “Genealogical  Notes  on  the  Founding  of 

New  England,”  pp.  299,  342,  345.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of 

Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  528.  James  Savage:  “Genealogi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 
H.  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton,  New 

York,”  pp.  244,  252,  253.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register,”  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  162.  Charles  J.  Hoadley:  “Rec- 

ords of  the  Colony  and  Plantation  of  New  Haven,”  pp.  18,  139. 
Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “A  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and 
the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1189.) 

II.  Samuel  Dayton,  son  of  Ralph  and  Alice  (Goldhatch-Tritton) 
Dayton,  was  baptized  in  Ashford,  County  Kent,  England,  February 
7,  1624,  and  died  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  New  York,  July  5, 

1690.  He  was  of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  in  1641,  was  probably 
of  New  Haven  in  1646,  and  was  of  Brookhaven  in  1655.  On  May  8, 
1668,  he  purchased  a house-lot  of  Richard  Smith  at  Setauket.  Day- 
ton’s Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  was  named  for  him.  It  is 
east  of  Bellport,  and  is  now  called  “Osborn’s  Creek.” 

Samuel  Dayton’s  wife  is  said,  by  family  tradition,  to  have  been  a 
Montauk  squaw.  Her  name  was  Wilhelmina.  Children:  1.  Ralph, 

was  appointed  administrator  of  his  father’s  estate  on  November  19, 

1691.  2.  Jacob,  born  about  1657 ; removed  to  New  Jersey.  3.  Caleb, 
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born  about  1659,  died  in  Southampton  in  1688.  4.  Isaac,  of  whom 

further. 

(H.  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton, 

New  York,”  p.  255.  W.  S.  Pelletreau:  “Early  Long  Island  Wills 
of  Suffolk  County,  1691-1703,”  pp.  55-57.) 

III.  Isaac  Dayton,  son  of  Samuel  and  Wilhelmina  Dayton,  died 

between  1715  and  1722.  He  removed  to  Setauket  and  later  to  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  He  married  Rebecca  Tuttle.  (Tuttle  I,  child 
4.)  Children:  1.  Isaac,  born  about  1684,  died  December  30,  17 56; 

married,  December  29,  1708,  Elizabeth  Todd.  2.  Hezekiah,  born 
in  1710.  3.  Jonathan,  born  about  1715,  died  about  1744;  married, 
in  1720,  Mary  Ramsay.  4.  Mary,  married,  March  11,  1718,  Reuben 
Johnson.  5.  Charity,  of  whom  further.  6.  Sarah.  7.  Nathaniel. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  Ill, 

pp.  528,  529.  G.  F.  Tuttle:  “Descendants  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Tuttle,”  pp.  192,  193.  H.  P.  Hedges:  “History  of  the  Town 

of  East  Hampton,  New  York,”  p.  255.  “Vital  Records  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,”  Part  I,  p.  165.) 

IV.  Charity  Dayton,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  (Tuttle) 
Dayton,  died  December  9,  1756.  She  married  Captain  Abner  (1) 
Johnson.  (Johnson  III.) 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  V,  pp. 
1040,  1050.) 

(The  Conkling  Line) 

I.  Ananias  Conkling,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was 
born  in  England  and  died  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1657.  1638  Ananias  Conkling  and  his  brother  John  were  at 

Salem,  Massachusetts.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  connected 
with  glass  works  there  from  1638  to  1645.  Ananias  Conkling  was 
made  a freeman  at  Salem  on  May  18,  1642.  He  and  his  brother 
removed  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  they  resided  for  a short 
while,  later  removing  to  East  Hampton.  While  he  was  at  Salem 
and  also  during  his  short  stay  at  Southold,  land  was  granted  to 
Ananias.  On  July  5,  1653,  he  received  two  grants  at  East  Hampton; 
in  1655  two  more  grants;  and  on  April  1,  1656,  still  another. 

Ananias  Conkling  married  (first),  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Notting- 
ham, England,  February  23,  1630,  Mary  Launder.  He  married 
(second),  in  America,  Susan,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Susan  Conk- 
ling who  was  admitted  to  Salem  Church  in  1650  was  the  second  wife 
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of  Ananias  Conkling,  but  whether  she  was  the  mother  of  any  of  his 
children  is  not  known.  Children,  order  not  known;  first  three  born 
probably  in  Nottingham,  England:  i.  John,  probably  of  Flushing  in 

1665,  and  of  Westchester  County  in  1677.  2.  Cornelius,  died  at 

Salem,  Massachusetts,  March  21,  1668;  married  Mary.  She  mar- 
ried (second),  at  Salem,  December  30,  1669,  Robert  Starr.  3.  Jere- 
miah, born  in  1634,  died  March  14,  1712;  married,  in  1658,  Mary 
Gardiner,  daughter  of  Lion  Gardiner.  4.  Benjamin,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 5.  Lewis,  baptized  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  April  30,  1643. 
6.  Hester,  probably  married  George  Miller.  7.  Jacob,  baptized  at 
Salem,  March  18,  1649.  8.  Elizabeth,  baptized  at  Salem,  March 

18,  1649. 

(Henry  P.  Hedges : “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton, 
New  York,”  pp.  250-53.  Thomas  W.  Prosch:  “The  Conkling- 

Prosch  Family,”  pp.  8-14.  “Vital  Records,  Salem,  Massachusetts,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  198.  Ira  B.  Conkling:  “The  Conklings  in  America,”  pp. 
4,  22-28.) 

II.  Benjamin  Conkling,  son  of  Ananias  and  (probably)  Mary 
(Launder)  Conkling,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  about  1640 
and  died  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  February  3,  1708-09.  He 
settled  at  East  Hampton,  where  his  father-in-law  was  an  important 
town  official.  In  1679  presented  flags  to  the  militia,  and  in  1681 
fitted  out  a whaling  ship.  His  name  is  recorded  as  an  official  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

Benjamin  Conkling  was  a farmer.  He  is  recorded  as  having 
bought  a house  and  town  lot  of  six  acres  from  his  brother  Jeremiah. 
About  1666  he  removed  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  but  later  returned 
to  live  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island.  On  June  28,  1671,  he  owned 
a house  and  six  acres  in  Newton  Lane,  and  he  also  bought  several 
other  lots. 

Benjamin  Conkling  married,  about  1668,  Hannah  Mulford,  who 
died  February  4,  1712,  daughter  of  John  Mulford.  Children:  1. 

John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Benjamin.  3.  Ananias,  born  in  1672,  died 
March  1,  1740;  married,  about  1700,  Hannah  Ludlow.  4.  William, 
born  about  1695,  died  in  1761;  married  Ruth  Hedges.  5.  Hannah, 
born  June  4,  1704,  died  early.  6.  Eliakim  (probably).  7.  Mercy 
(probably) . 

(Henry  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton, 
New  York,”  pp.  250-52,  31 1.  Thomas  W.  Prosch:  “The  Conkling- 
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Prosch  Family,”  pp.  37,  124-26.  Ira  B.  Conkling:  “The  Conklings 
in  America,”  pp.  22,  24.) 

III.  John  Conkling,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  (Mulford) 
Conkling,  was  born  probably  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  in  1668  and 
died  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1746.  His  will  was  dated 
January  23,  1739-40,  and  proved  August  23,  1746.  In  his  will  he 
named  only  his  sons  John,  Elias,  and  Jonathan,  but  also  mentioned 
“all  my  children,  equally,”  in  sharing  all  movables. 

John  Conkling  married,  his  wife’s  name  being  unknown.  Chil- 
dren, baptized  as  adults:  1.  John,  Jr.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Rachel, 

baptized  January  11,  1718-19;  married,  September  21,  1721,  Daniel 
Jones.  3.  Amy,  baptized  January  11,  1718-19;  married  (first), 
December  29,  1719-20,  John  Stretton;  married  (second),  probably 
Nathan  Dayton.  4.  Timothy,  baptized  May  30,  1723.  5.  Abigail, 

baptized  November  26,  1727;  married,  November  22,  1733,  Gideon 
Hedges.  6.  Elias,  baptized  November  26,  1727;  married  Elizabeth 
Hedges.  7.  Jonathan,  baptized  August  4,  1734;  married,  April  17, 
1738,  Abigail  Talmadge. 

(H.  L.  Mersereau:  “Conkling,  Conckline,  Conkelyne,  Conklin 

of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,”  in  “New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  XXVII,  pp.  155-56.  “Abstracts  of  Wills, 
New  York,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  101-02,  in  “Collections  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  1895.”  Henry  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the 

Town  of  East  Hampton,  New  York,”  p.  251.) 

IV.  John  Conkling,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Conkling,  of  Southampton, 
Long  Island,  was  born  about  1690-94.  His  will  was  dated  July  29, 
1749,  and  proved  May  8,  1751.  In  his  will  John  Conkling,  Jr.,  called 
himself  a weaver.  He  bequeathed  to  his  wife  Katharine  the  use  of 
house  and  land  in  Southampton  for  life,  then  to  his  three  sons, 
“Malines”  (meaning  Melyan),  Jonathan,  and  Isaac.  He  named  also 
his  son  John,  daughters  Dorcas,  Abigail,  Mary,  and  Katherine,  and 
made  his  wife  and  his  brother-in-law,  Nathan  Dayton,  the  executors 
of  his  estate.  John  Conkling,  Jr.,  was  left  one-twelfth  of  a share  of 
land  at  Montauk,  Long  Island,  which  land  he  in  turn  left  to  his  son, 
John.  John  Conkling,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Dorcas  owned  the  church 
covenant  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  October  12,  1718. 

John  Conkling,  Jr.,  married  (first),  December  17,  1717,  Dorcas 
Murdock,  born  in  Ireland,  sister  of  Peter  Murdock.  He  married 
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(second),  September  16  or  25,  1725,  Katharine  Schellinger.  (Schel- 
linger  III.)  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Dorcas,  baptized  Octo- 
ber 12,  1718.  2.  Abigail,  baptized  June  12,  1720.  3.  Mary,  bap- 
tized February  11,  1722.  4.  John,  baptized  August  25,  1723.  5. 

Isaac.  Children  of  second  marriage:  6.  Melyan,  baptized  August 

25,  1727.  7.  Jonathan,  baptized  March  14,  1730-31.  8.  Daniel, 

baptized  January  11,  1735.  9.  Catherine  or  Katherine,  of  whom 

further. 

(H.  L.  Mersereau:  “Conkling,  Conckline,  Conkelyne,  Conklin 

of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,”  in  “New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  156.  Henry  P.  Hedges:  “A 
History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton,  New  York,”  pp.  252,  317, 
331.  “Abstracts  of  Wills,  New  York,”  in  “Collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  1895,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  102,  340-41.  “Mar- 
riages, Baptisms,  and  Deaths  in  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,”  Vol. 
XXIV,  pp.  188-89;  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  152.) 

V.  Catherine  or  Katherine  Conkling,  daughter  of  John  Conkling, 
Jr.,  and  Katharine  (Schellinger)  Conkling,  was  born  probably  on 
Long  Island.  In  her  father’s  will  she  was  given  £50,  also  the  use  of 
“all  the  rest”  (excepting  that  already  bequeathed)  after  the  death 
of  her  mother.  This  last  she  was  to  share  with  “her  three  brothers 
of  the  whole  blood.” 

Catherine  or  Katherine  Conkling  married  (first),  at  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  July  13,  175 8,  Culpepper  Frisbie,  born  at  Branford, 
Connecticut,  August  20,  1733,  son  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Culpepper- 
Palmer)  Frisbie.  She  married  (second)  Colonel  Jesse  Leavenworth. 
(Leavenworth  IV.) 

(Edward  S.  Frisbee:  “The  Frisbee-Frisbie  Genealogy,”  pp. 

45-46.  Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut,” Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  39.  “Abstracts  of  Wills,  New  York,” 
in  “Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  1895,”  Vol.  IV, 
P-  341-) 

(The  Schellinger  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a double  headed  eagle  displayed  sable  charged  on  the  breast  with  a bell  argent. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Gene  Fitch  Barnes,  in  his  “Chronicles  of  the  Colonial  Village  of 
Amagansett,”  attests  that  the  surname  Schellinger,  Schillinger,  or 
Shellinx,  has  been  spelled  in  thirty  different  ways  in  New  York  and 
Long  Island  records,  deeds,  wills,  etc.  The  Schellinger  or  Schellinx 
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family  came  from  a line  of  merchants  in  Holland.  In  America  the 
forms  “Schillinger”  and  “Schillinx”  are  interchangeable.  Under  the 
form  of  Schellinx,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  form,  the  name  was 
found  very  early  in  Maestricht,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Limburg, 
Netherlands. 

In  the  first  generation  of  our  family,  Jacob  Schellinx  or  Schellinger 
married  Catherine  Melyn,  daughter  or  sister  of  the  Patroon,  Cor- 
nelis  Melyn,  who  was  born  in  Belgium  and  removed  to  Holland. 
William  Churchill  Houston,  in  his  volume  “The  Melyn  Patroonship 
of  Staten  Island,”  states  that  Melyn  is  believed  to  be  derived  from 
Malines,  a town  in  Belgium,  and  not  far  from  Maestricht. 

(William  Churchill  Houston:  “The  Melyn  Patroonship  of 

Staten  Island,”  p.  n.  Gene  Fitch  Barnes:  “Chronicles  of  the  Colo- 
nial Village  of  Amagansett,  Long  Island,”  not  paged.) 

I.  Jacob  Schellinx  or  Schellinger,  the  American  ancestor  of  our 
family,  was  born  about  1626,  probably  in  Holland,  and  died  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  June  17,  1693,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  His 
name  was  recorded  both  as  Jacob  Schellinx  and  Jacob  Schellinger;  it 
was  also  listed  as  Shellinx  and  Shellinger.  He  came  to  America  about 
1653,  and  transacted  business  in  New  Amsterdam  for  his  uncle,  a 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Jacob  Schellinx  or  Schellinger  married,  April  7,  1653,  Cornelia 
(Melyn)  Loper,  who  was  born  about  1629  and  died  February  25, 
1 7 1 7,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  She  was  the  daughter  (or  perhaps  a 
sister)  of  Cornelis  Melyn,  the  Patroon  of  Staten  Island,  and  the 
widow  of  Captain  Jacob  Loper. 

Cornelis  Melyn  was  born  in  Belgium  and  baptized  in  Antwerp, 
September  17,  1600.  He  died  in  1674.  After  1626  he  removed  to 
Holland  and  was  a leather  dresser  at  Amsterdam.  He  sailed,  May 
12,  1638,  from  the  Trexel  as  supercargo  of  the  “Het  Wapen  Van 
Norwegen,”  and  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  on  August  4,  1638.  He 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country  that  he  soon  returned  to  bring 
his  family  to  Manhattan. 

He  was  granted  permission  with  a Patroon’s  privileges,  July  2, 
1640,  to  found  a colony  on  Staten  Island.  When  on  his  way  to  take 
possession,  his  ship,  with  his  people,  private  means,  cattle,  goods,  and 
all  implements  necessary  for  agriculture,  were  taken  by  the  Dunkirk 
pirates,  August  13,  1640.  This  compelled  him  to  return  to  Amsterdam. 
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On  February  18-25,  1641,  his  grant  was  renewed,  whereupon  with 
the  help  of  the  West  India  Company  he  sailed  later  in  the  same  year 
with  forty-one  persons  to  colonize  Staten  Island,  arriving  August  20, 
1641. 

Director  William  Kieft,  January  19,  1642,  issued  to  Cornelis 
Melyn  the  following  patent: 

We,  Willem  Kieft,  Director  General  and  Councillors  in  behalf 
of  the  High  Mighty  Lords  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
His  Highness  of  Orange  and  the  Hon.  Managers  of  the  General 
Privilege  West  India  Company,  residing  in  New  Netherland:  Make 
known  that  on  this  underwritten  date  we  have  given  and  granted  as 
we  are  giving  and  granting  by  these  presents  (by  virtue  of  a certain 
Act,  dated  July,  1640),  conceded  by  said  Lords  Managers,  to  Cor- 
nelis Melyn  the  entire  Staten  Island,  situated  on  the  Bay  and  North 
River  of  New  Netherland,  excepting  so  much  land  as  appertains  to  a 
farm  which  by  us  Director  and  Councillors  before  mentioned  had  been 
granted  and  given — before  the  date  of  the  before  mentioned  Act,  to 
David  Peterse  De  Vries  of  Hoorn,  which  land  has  also  been  occupied 
by  him,  David  Peterse;  all  under  express  condition  that  he,  Cornelis 
Melyn,  or  those  by  virtue  of  the  present  entering  upon  his  rights, 
shall  acknowledge  the  said  Hon.  Heeren  Managers  as  their  Lords, 
under  the  Sovereignty  of  the  High  Mighty  Lords  the  State  General; 
and  hereto  obey  their  Director  and  Councillors  as  good  inhabitants 
are  bound  to  do;  providing  he,  Melyn,  or  those  entering  upon  his 
right  submit  in  whole  and  in  part  to  all  such  charges  and  requisitions 
as — in  accordance  with  the  exemptions  of  New  Netherland — have 
been  already  levied  or  shall  yet  be  levied  by  the  Managers;  conse- 
quently constituting  in  quality  and  by  virtue  as  expressed  before,  said 
Cornelis  Melyn,  in  our  stead,  real  and  actual  possessor  of  the  afore- 
said parcel  of  land;  granting  him  by  these  presents,  perfect  power, 
authority  and  special  order  to  take  possession  of,  cultivate,  inhabit, 
use  the  said  Staten  Island — except  the  said  farm — as  he  may  do  with 
other  his  patrimonial  lands  and  effects,  without  we,  the  grantors,  in 
the  aforesaid  quality  are  reserving  or  retaining  any  the  least  share, 
claim  or  authority  in  the  same,  desisting  of  the  same  in  behalf  of  as 
above. 

In  addition  to  his  Staten  Island  possession,  Cornelis  Melyn  held  a 
tract  of  land  in  Manhattan  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Stone,  Pearl 
and  Broad  streets.  His  house  there  was  a modest  one,  designed  for 
use  in  troublesome  times.  It  was  apparently  two  stories  high  and  in 
all  probability  was  built  of  brick. 
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SCHELLINGER 

Arms — Or,  a double-headed  eagle  displayed  sable  charged  on  the  breast  with  a bell  argent. 

(Rietstap:  Armorial  Giniral.) 

SHEAFFE 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chevron  gules,  between  three  pellets  three  garbs  or. 

(Vermont:  America  Heraldica.  Crozier : General  Armory .) 


Arms — Azure,  three  leopards’  faces  argent. 
Crest — A lion’s  paw  holding  a tilting  spear. 


DORMAN 


( Burke  : General  Armory.) 


Anns — Or,  three  lozenges  gules. 
Crest — A tree  proper. 


ROOTS  (ROOT) 


(Burke:  General  Armory.) 
(Burke:  General  Armory.) 


ELLIS 

Arms — Or,  on  a cross  sable  five  crescents  or. 

STONE 

Arms— Argent,  three  cinquefoils  sable,  on  a chief  azure  a sun  in  splendor  or. 

Crest  Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a griffin’s  head  between  two  wings  expanded  gules  bezantge. 

(Crozier:  General  Armory.) 

DENISON 

i^»5IK0n  eneT,alled  gules  between  three  torteaux  an  annulet  or. 

G)esr — A cubit  arm  holding  a cutlass. 

Motto— Damns  grata.  (Bolton:  American  Armory.) 

AYRE  (AYER) 

Anns— Argent,  a bend  azure  between  two  mullets  gules.  (Burke:  General  Armory.) 

BROCKET  (BROCKETT) 

Arms — Or,  a cross  patonce  sable. 

Crest — A stag  lodged  sable  ducally  gorged  and  lined  or. 

^Armorif)0^6^ ' The  Deacend*nts  °f  John  Brokett,  p.  224.  Burke:  General 


Arms — Gules,  a cross  crosslet  crossed  or. 


CHADERTON  (CHATTERTON) 


(Burke:  General  Armory .) 


DEWEY 

<hr“ a,as<””’' *ra*M  c,<»'  i»  <■» *• 
Crest  A dragon’s  head  erased  between  two  wings  sable,  each  charged  with  a cinquefoil. 

(Matthews  : American  Armoury . ) 


Arms — Sable,  a cross  engrailed  or. 


UFFORD  (UFFOOT) 


(Burke:  General  Armory.) 


CURTISS 

Arms — Azure,  a fesse  dancettS  between  three  ducal  crowns  or 
Crest — A lion  issuant  proper  supporting  a shield  of  the  arms. 

(Bolton:  American  Armory.  F.  H.  Curtiss:  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family.) 

BOOTH 

Crest— A<^ont’passant)argentieadS  ereCt  &nd  erased  sable  langued  gules’ 

Motto-Quod  era  spero.  (Burke:  Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.) 

HITCHCOCK  (HICKOX) 

Anns— Argent^ on  a cross  azure  five  fleurs-de-lis  or,  in  the  dexter  chief  quarter  a lion  rampant 
Crest— A lion’s  head  erased  or,  in  the  mouth  a round  buckle  argent. 

BALDWIN  (Burke:  General  Armory.) 

4ms— Argent^s^oak  Reaves  in  pairs,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base  vert,  stalks  sable,  their 
Crest — A squirrel  sejant  or. 

Motto — Vim  vi  repello.  . . ,,  . . 

(Croziei  . General  Armory.) 

WELTON 

CreM- Xr&sahearpero^erleS  0n  R Chief  °f  the  laSt  a demi'},°n  ™npant  of  the  first. 

1 p • (Crozier:  General  Armory.) 

ANDREWS 

Arms — Gules,  a saltire  or,  surmounted  by  another  vert. 

C rest— A blackamoor’s  head  in  profile  couped  at  the  shoulders  and  wreathed  about  the  temples 
Motto-Virtute  et  fortune.  (Crozier:  General  Armory.) 
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KINGSBURY  AND  ALLIED  FAMILIES 


Cornells  Melyn  owes  his  prominence  in  the  history  of  New  Neth- 
erland  to  his  persistent  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  power  exercised  by 
Kieft  and,  after  him,  Stuyvesant.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  New  World  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  his  earnest 
endeavors  in  their  behalf  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  these 
two  directors. 

About  the  time  that  he  established  his  colony  on  Staten  Island,  the 
good  feeling  which  had  prevailed  between  the  Dutch  and  native 
Indians  became  seriously  disturbed.  The  uprising  was  of  such  a gen- 
eral and  serious  character  that  Kieft  was  compelled  to  summon  the 
people  in  council.  They  accordingly  elected  a representative  body 
styled  “The  Eight  Men,”  of  which  Cornelis  Melyn  was  a member. 
It  was  resolved  that  hostilities  should  be  immediately  renewed  against 
certain  of  the  Indian  tribes.  “The  Eight  Men”  soon  met  again  and 
Cornelis  Melyn  was  their  president.  Shortly  thereafter  it  was  deter- 
mined to  address  the  College  of  the  XIX  and  the  West  India  Com- 
pany on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country.  This  document  to 
the  West  India  Company,  bearing  date  of  October  28,  1644,  though 
drawn  up  under  circumstances  of  great  provocation,  contained  much 
vituperation  of  Kieft  and  his  advisors,  and  proved  to  be  a source  of 
much  trouble  to  Melyn,  who  was  considered,  and  probably  with  jus- 
tice, as  having  been  its  author. 

Although  the  proceedings  of  the  “Eight  Men”  were  conducted 
with  secrecy,  there  seems  to  have  been  manifested  a bad  state  of  feel- 
ing on  Kieft’s  part  towards  Cornelis  Melyn,  which  displayed  itself  in 
many  petty  annoyances  towards  the  latter. 

On  May  11,  1647,  Peter  Stuyvesant  arrived  at  New  Netherland 
to  take  over  the  authority  from  William  Kieft.  The  whole  commu- 
nity was  called  together  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Kieft  thanked  the 
people  for  their  fidelity  to  him,  which  it  is  stated  he  much  exaggerated 
in  hopes  that  the  commonalty  would  unanimously  thank  him,  but 
Melyn  and  several  others  spoke  out  boldly  that  they  would  not  thank 
him,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  do  so. 

The  contest  between  the  prerogative  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  commonalty  was  reopened  soon 
after  Stuyvesant  was  installed,  and  Kieft’s  reckless  administration  was 
made  the  subject  of  a formal  complaint  to  his  successor.  Jochem 
Pietersen  Kuyter  and  Cornelis  Melyn  were  particularly  active  in  this 
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and  petitioned  that  the  members  of  his  council  should  be  examined  on 
searching  interrogatories.  The  evidence  thus  obtained  they  proposed 
to  use  with  effect  in  Holland. 

Stuyvesant  chose  the  side  of  Kieft  and  announced  his  authorita- 
tive opinion  that  it  was  treason  to  petition  against  one’s  magistrates, 
whether  there  was  cause  or  not;  and  the  petition  was  rejected. 

Instead  of  Kieft  and  his  council,  Kuyter  and  Melyn  were  to  be 
examined  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Indian  War.  The  contentions  of 
both  sides  were  duly  presented  and  in  a few  days  the  prejudged  case 
was  decided,  and  on  July  25,  1647,  sentence  was  pronounced.  Melyn 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years’  banishment  and  to  pay  a fine  of  three 
hundred  guilders,  and  to  forfeit  all  benefits  derived  from  the  com- 
pany. Kuyter  was  sentenced  to  three  years’  banishment  and  to  pay 
a fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders.  The  right  to  appeal  to  the 
fatherland  was  denied  by  Stuyvesant,  who  said,  addressing  Melyn: 
“If  I were  persuaded  that  you  would  divulge  our  sentence,  or  bring 
it  before  their  High  Mightinesses,  I would  have  you  hanged,  at  once, 
to  the  highest  tree  in  New  Netherland.” 

Later  on  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to  many  hard- 
ships, and  finally  sought  under  British  rule  the  protection  which  had 
been  denied  him  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  He  was  a man  of  indomi- 
table will  and  unquestioned  courage,  and  fought  undaunted  against 
every  disaster  until  death  had  carried  off  those  who  had  so  valiantly 
stood  by  him  in  Holland,  and  his  own  means  were  sadly  depleted. 
He  had  a superior  education  and  the  “Braeden  Raedt”  (Broad 
Advice),  the  authorship  of  which  has  been  credited  to  him,  showed 
him  as  possessing  considerable  literary  ability.  After  his  banishment 
from  New  Netherland,  he  is  known  to  have  lived  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  as  late  as  1662,  after  which  no  further  record  of  him  is 
found. 

Children  of  Jacob  and  Cornelia  (Melyn-Loper)  Schellinxor  Schel- 
linger  (recorded  as  Schellinx  or  Schellinger)  : 1.  William,  baptized 

March  8,  1654,  died  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  March  6,  1735. 
2.  Catherine,  born  April  9,  1656;  married  Nathaniel  Baker.  3. 
Abraham,  born  February  11,  1659,  died  January  1,  1712;  married, 
November  15,  1688,  Joanna  Hedges.  4.  Daniel,  died  at  Batavia, 
East  Indies,  in  1701 ; married  in  Holland.  5.  Cornelius,  recorded  as 
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of  Staten  Island  or  near  New  York  City.  6.  Jacob,  Jr.,  of  whom 
further. 

(Henry  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton, 
New  York,”  pp.  330-31.  William  Churchill  Houston:  “The  Melyn 
Patroonship  of  Staten  Island,”  pp.  1-1 7.  Donald  L.  Jacobus : “Fami- 
lies of  Ancient  New  Haven,”  Vol.  V,  p.  1161.  “New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  37,  82,  83.  Family 
data.) 

II.  Jacob  Schellinger,  Jr.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Cornelia  (Melyn- 
Loper)  Schellinger,  died  at  Amagansett,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
January  28,  1713.  About  1693,  Jacob  Schellinger,  Jr.,  settled  in 
Amagansett,  Long  Island,  New  York.  This  village  is  said  to  have 
been  settled  by  the  four  following  families:  the  Bakers  in  1680,  the 
Schellingers  in  1690,  the  Conklings  in  1695,  and  the  Barnes  in  1700. 
Abraham  Schellinger,  brother  of  Jacob,  Jr.,  came  to  Amagansett  in 
1690,  and  the  two  brothers  owned  a large  tract  of  land.  Some  of 
Jacob  Schellinger’s  descendants  are  still  living  in  Amagansett,  Long 
Island. 

Jacob  Schellinger,  Jr.,  married  Hannah;  her  surname  has  not 
been  found.  Children  (recorded  as  Schellinger,  Skellinx,  and  Shel- 
lix)  : 1.  Hannah,  born  August  15,  1693 ; married,  May  3,  1715,  Wil- 
liam Whitehead,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  2.  Katharine,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Hester,  born  November  16,  1697;  married, 
December  8,  1720,  Thomas  Osborn,  3d.  4.  Mercy,  born  November 
4,  1699;  married,  October  18,  1721,  Samuel  Baker.  5.  Jacob,  born 
November  22,  1702,  died  January  10,  1753,  “drowned  in  the  surf”; 
married  Hannah.  6.  Daniel,  died  March  28,  1709.  7.  Abigail,  born 
February  14,  1705;  married,  November  12,  1724,  William  Rogers. 
8.  Daniel,  born  March  1,  1710;  married  and  lived  in  Bridgehampton, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

(Henry  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton, 
New  York,”  p.  331.  Gene  Fitch  Barnes:  “Chronicles  of  the  Colo- 

nial Village  of  Amagansett,  Long  Island,”  not  paged.) 

III.  Katharine  Schellinger,  daughter  of  Jacob  Schellinger,  Jr., 
and  Hannah  Schellinger,  was  born  at  Amagansett,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  August  c,  1695.  She  married,  as  his  second  wife,  John  Conk- 
ling,  Jr.  (Conkling  IV.) 

(Henry  P.  Hedges:  “A  History  of  the  Town  of  East  Hampton, 
New  York,”  p.  331.) 
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(The  First  Peck  Line) 

Arms — Or,  on  a chevron  gules  three  crosses  formee  of  the  field. 

Crest — Two  lances  in  saltire  or,  headed  argent,  pennons  hanging  to  them  of  the  first,  each 
charged  with  a cross  formee  gules,  the  lances  enfiled  with  a chaplet  vert 
Motto — Crux  Christi  salus  mea.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Peck,  as  a surname,  is  of  local  origin,  “at  the  peck,”  which  means 
the  hilltop,  and  refers  to  the  place  of  residence  of  its  first  bearers. 
The  Peck  family  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England  and  early  settled  in 
Belton,  Yorkshire,  later  scattering  to  other  parts  of  England  and 
Europe.  Some  of  the  Yorkshire  families  were  also  in  Hesden  and 
Wakefield. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Deacon  William  Peck’s  ances- 
tors were  from  Wakefield  or  Hesden,  of  the  family  of  Richard  Peck, 
Esquire,  of  Hesden  and  Wakefield  in  1430,  but  of  this  there  is  no  defi- 
nite proof. 

Deacon  William  Peck,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  probably 
came  to  America  in  the  company  of  Governor  Eaton,  Rev.  John  Dav- 
enport and  others  in  the  ship  “Hector,”  arriving  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, from  London  on  June  26,  1637.  This  company  was  prin- 
cipally from  the  city  of  London,  where  Mr.  Davenport  had  been  a 
celebrated  minister,  and  included  men  of  wealth  and  of  good  connec- 
tions from  London  and  also  farmers  from  Yorkshire,  Hertfordshire 
and  Kent,  and  some  from  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Ira 
B.  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of  Joseph 

Peck,”  p.  324.  Darius  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 

Descendants  in  the  Male  Line  of  William  Peck,”  p.  7.) 

I.  Deacon  William  Peck,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America, 
was  born  in  London,  England,  or  nearby  in  1601,  and  died  in  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  October  4,  1694.  He  came  from  England  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  his  son  Jeremiah.  They  probably  came  in 
the  ship  “Hector,”  which  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  26, 
1637.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  Colony,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  spring  of  1638,  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
New  Haven.  His  autograph  signature  is  affixed  to  the  fundamental 
agreement  or  constitution,  dated  June  4,  1639,  for  the  government 
of  the  infant  Colony. 

On  October  20,  1640,  he  was  made  a freeman  of  the  Colony.  By 
occupation  a merchant,  he  was  a trustee,  the  treasurer,  and  the  gen- 
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eral  business  agent  of  the  Colony  Collegiate  School,  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  Hopkins  fund.  In  the  records  he  is  usually  styled  “Mr.,” 
at  that  time  a title  of  respect  and  distinction.  From  1659  until  his 
death,  William  Peck  was  a deacon  of  the  church  in  New  Haven.  His 
will  was  dated  March  9,  1688-89,  filed  for  probate  October  1 1,  1694. 
In  it  he  mentioned  his  children  and  his  second  wife,  Sarah. 

Deacon  Peck  owned  a house-lot  of  about  an  acre,  a dwelling  house, 
and  a store  in  New  Haven.  He  died  at  the  home  of  one  of  his  sons 
in  Lyme,  Connecticut.  His  grave  is  in  that  part  of  the  old  burial 
ground  now  under  the  Center  Church  in  New  Haven.  His  grave- 
stone, however,  is  in  the  new  cemetery  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  having  been  removed  there  with  others  in  1821  from  the  graves 
now  covered  by  the  church. 

William  Peck  married  (first),  before  coming  to  America,  Eliza- 
beth, who  died  December  5,  1683.  He  married  (second)  Sarah, 
widow  of  William  Holt.  Children,  all  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Rev. 
Jeremiah  (1),  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  probably  born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1638,  died  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  in 
1724;  married,  November  3,  1664,  Mary  Moss,  who  died  November 
16,  1725,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  3.  Joseph,  born  in  New 
Haven,  in  January,  1641,  was  baptized  there  on  January  17,  1641, 
and  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November  25,  1718;  married  Sarah 
Parker,  who  died  in  Lyme,  September  14,  1726,  aged  ninety  years.  4. 
Elizabeth,  born  in  New  Haven,  in  April,  1643,  was  baptized  there  on 
May  6,  1643;  married,  in  1661,  Samuel  Andrews. 

(Darius  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Descendants  in 

the  Male  Line  of  William  Peck,”  pp.  8,  9,  12.  James  Savage: 
“Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  384.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut,” Vol.  VI,  pp.  1384,  1385.) 

II.  Rev.  Jeremiah  (1)  Peck,  son  of  Deacon  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Peck,  was  born  in  London,  England,  or  its  vicinity,  in  1623,  and 
died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  June  7,  1699.  He  came  to  America 
with  his  father  and  mother.  He  was  well  educated  and  is  said  by 
Cotton  Mather  to  have  been  bred  at  Harvard  College;  he  was  prob- 
ably a student  there,  but  his  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  Harvard 
graduates. 
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He  preached  or  taught  school  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  until 

1660,  when  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Collegiate  School  at  New 
Haven,  a Colony  school  instituted  by  the  General  Court  in  1659.  It 
was  open  to  students  from  other  Colonies,  and  instruction  was  given 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  young  men  were  prepared  for  col- 
lege. Jeremiah  (1)  Peck  continued  as  instructor  in  the  school  until 

1661,  when  it  was  closed  for  lack  of  adequate  support,  though  it  was 
reopened  later. 

In  the  autumn  of  1661  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Saybrook,  Con- 
necticut, where,  it  is  supposed,  he  was  ordained  and  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  James  Fitch  as  minister.  Early  in  1666  Rev.  Jeremiah 
( 1 ) Peck  removed  to  Guilford,  Connecticut,  but  being  opposed  to  the 
“Half-Way  Covenant”  adopted  by  the  General  Synod  of  1662,  he 
resolved  to  leave  the  Colony.  In  that  same  year,  therefore,  he  became 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  owned  a lot 
and  residence  on  the  northeasterly  corner  of  Market  and  Mulberry 
streets.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  officiated  as  a minister  at  New- 
ark. He  preached  to  the  people  of  Elizabethtown  soon  after  arriving 
in  Newark  and  eventually  settled  there  as  their  first  minister  in  1669 
or  1670.  He  declined  invitations  to  settle  in  Woodbridge  and  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  at  that  time,  and  a later  one  from  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  New  York.  In  September,  1678,  he  was  again  invited  to  set- 
tle as  minister  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  and  accepted.  He  removed 
there  from  Elizabethtown  late  in  the  autumn  of  1678,  becoming  the 
first  settled  minister  in  Greenwich. 

In  1690  Rev.  Jeremiah  (1)  Peck  removed  to  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  residents 
to  settle  with  them  as  their  first  minister  of  the  church  in  1691.  Here 
he  continued  his  duties  until  his  death  in  1699.  He  was  a man  of 
energy  and  ability,  and  seems  to  have  given  valuable  service  both  as 
teacher  and  minister.  His  will  was  dated  January  14,  1696-97. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  (1)  Peck  married,  November  12,  1656,  Johanna 
Kitchell.  (Kitchell  II.)  Children:  1.  Samuel,  born  in  Guilford, 

Connecticut,  January  18,  1659,  died  April  28,  1746;  married,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1686,  Ruth  Feires,  who  died  September  17,  1745.  2.  Ruth, 

born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  April  3,  1661;  married,  June  1, 
1681,  Jonathan  Atwater.  3.  Caleb,  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
in  1663,  died  March  10,  1725,  probably  unmarried.  4.  Anne,  born 
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in  Saybrook,  in  1665,  died  May  23,  1718;  married,  in  May,  1690, 
Thomas  Stanley.  5.  Jeremiah  (2),  of  whom  further.  6.  Joshua, 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  1673,  died,  unmarried,  on 
February  14,  1736. 

(Darius  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Descendants  in 

the  Male  Line  of  William  Peck,”  pp.  9-13.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Fami- 
lies of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  1384.) 

III.  Deacon  Jeremiah  (2)  Peck,  son  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  (1)  and 
Johanna  (Kitchell)  Peck,  was  born  either  in  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
or  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1667.  He  came  to  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, with  his  father  in  1690,  made  it  his  home  and  resided  there  until 
his  death.  He  was  a highly  respected  citizen,  a collector  of  town 
rates  in  1703,  constable  in  1713,  1717  and  1723,  a deputy  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Connecticut  in  May,  1720,  and  in  1721,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the  Northbury  Church  in  Waterbury  in 
1739,  serving  until  1746.  He  was  also  a man  of  wealth. 

Deacon  Jeremiah  (2)  Peck  married,  June  14,  1704,  Rachel 
Richards.  (Richards  II,  child  8.)  Children,  born  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut:  1.  Joanna,  born  April  12,  1705,  died  in  Woodbury, 

Connecticut;  married  Joseph  Calpin.  2.  Jeremiah,  born  November 
9,  1706,  died  in  1750;  married,  January  14,  1740,  Mercy  Northrup, 
who  married  (second),  March  3,  1754,  Joseph  Luddington.  3. 
Rachel,  born  May  10,  1709,  died  June  12,  1785;  married,  July  5, 
1733,  Ebenezer  Riggs.  4.  Anne,  born  March  10,  1713,  died  in 
Amenia,  New  York;  married,  November  28,  1733,  John  Guernsey. 
5.  Mary,  born  October  1,  1715,  died,  unmarried,  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, about  1753.  6.  Phebe,  born  January  26,  1717,  died  without 
issue,  in  1753;  married  a Mr.  Weed.  7.  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  8. 
Esther,  born  June  27,  1721,  died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  before 
1752;  was  probably  unmarried.  9.  Martha,  born  May  4,  1725; 
married,  July  7,  1742,  Caleb  Weed. 

(Darius  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Descendants  in 

the  Male  Line  of  William  Peck,”  pp.  13,  17,  18.  D.  L.  Jacobus: 
“Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1384, 

1385.) 

IV.  Ruth  Peck,  daughter  of  Deacon  Jeremiah  (2)  and  Rachel 
(Richards)  Peck,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  February  18, 
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1718-19,  and  died  August  8,  1750.  She  married  Rev.  Mark  Leaven- 
worth. (Leavenworth  III.) 

(Darius  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Descendants  in 

the  Male  Line  of  William  Peck,”  p.  18.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Fami- 

lies of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  1385.) 

(The  Kitchell  Line) 

The  Kitchell  family  was  located  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Middlesex,  England,  and  the  name  was  also  familiar  in  London. 
Thomas,  Edward  and  William  were  family  names  in  Middlesex  early 
in  1600,  and  the  Kitchells  intermarried  with  the  Boles,  Barnes, 
Sheaffes,  and  probably  others,  of  County  Kent. 

(“Genealogical  Memoranda  Relating  to  the  Family  of  Kitchell.”) 

I.  Robert  Kitchell,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born 
in  England  in  1604  and  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1672.  He 
was  from  Rolvenden,  County  Kent,  England.  He  came  to  Connecti- 
cut in  1632,  and  in  1666  removed  to  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  was 
the  first  signer  of  the  famous  “Plantation  Covenant”  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  in  June,  1639.  He  lived  in  Guilford  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  of  the  planters, 
a man  of  both  education  and  means.  He  was  five  times  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  at  New  Haven  and  for  many  years  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  Plantation.  When  Robert  Kitchell  went  to  New  Jersey,  he  had 
a house-lot  in  Newark  on  Mulberry  Street,  between  Centre  and  Mar- 
ket. He  was  regarded  as  an  old  man  when  he  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Passaic.  He  was  then  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  his 
wife,  Margaret,  about  sixty-four  years. 

He  lived  only  six  years  after  coming  to  Newark.  After  his  death 
his  widow  went  to  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  where  she  made  her  home 
with  her  son-in-law,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck. 

Robert  Kitchell  married,  January  9 or  July  21,  1632,  Margaret 
Sheaffe.  (Sheaffe  IV.)  Children:  1.  Harman,  baptized  at  Rolven- 
den, County  Kent,  England,  April  27,  1634.  2.  Samuel,  baptized  at 

Rolvenden,  December  6,  1635,  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April 
26,  1690;  married  (first),  in  1657,  Elizabeth  Wakeman;  married 
(second)  Grace  Pierson.  3.  Johanna,  of  whom  further.  4.  Sarah, 
died  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  May  10,  1651. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LV, 
pp.  213,  214.  Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite : “Biographical  and  His- 
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torical  Sketches  of  the  Sheafe,  Wentworth,  Fisher,  Bache,  Satter- 
thwaite  and  Rutgers  Families  of  America,”  pp.  35-38,  40,  41.) 

II.  Johanna  Kitchell,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Margaret  (Sheaffe) 
Kitchell,  was  born  about  1636,  and  married  in  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
November  12,  1656,  Rev.  Jeremiah  (1)  Peck.  (First  Peck  Line  II.) 
(Ibid. ) 

(The  Sheaffe  Line) 

Arms — Ermine,  on  a chevron  gules,  between  three  pellets,  three  garbs  or. 

(Vermont:  “America  Heraldica.”  Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III,  many  young  men  from  Flanders  came 
to  England  to  establish  the  cloth  trade,  and  decided  upon  Cranbrook, 
County  Kent,  as  a favorable  location.  There  the  industry  had  its 
beginning  and  broadcloth  halls  were  soon  built.  In  them  the  manu- 
facturer lived  and  kept  his  stock.  One  of  these  halls  still  standing  is 
Willesley  House,  the  residence  of  W.  Smith  Marriot,  Esquire.  Wil- 
lesley  was  bequeathed  to  Edmund,  father  of  Jacob  Sheafe,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  by  his  uncle,  William  Sheafe,  of  Cranbrook,  who 
received  it  from  his  wife’s  stepfather,  Dr.  Thomas  Lange,  of  St. 
Cosmos  and  Damain-in-the-Blean,  near  Canterbury,  in  1594.  The 
prosperous  cloth  makers  accumulated  fortunes  and  were  known  as 
the  “Grey  Coats  of  Kent,”  from  their  dress.  Among  these  cloth 
makers  were  the  Sheafe  family  (as  the  name  was  originally  spelled.) 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LV, 
p.  209.) 

I.  Richard  Sheff  (as  he  spelled  the  name)  was  born  about  1510 
and  died  in  1557.  He  was  on  the  Subsidy  Roll  in  1545.  His  will 
was  made  in  the  parish  of  Cranbrook  or  Cranebroke,  County  Kent, 
June  21,  1557.  In  it  he  calls  himself  clothier.  The  will  was  proved 
at  London,  September  24,  1557,  and  is  filed  in  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  Canterbury.  The  church  warden’s  accounts  for  Cranbrook  for 
1564-65  record  the  following:  “received  of  Thomas  Sheafe  four 
pounds  as  a bequest  for  the  burial  of  his  father  and  mother  in  the 
church,  and  for  repairs  to  the  church.” 

Richard  Sheff  married,  about  1534,  Elizabeth,  who  was  buried 
October  15,  1564.  Children,  born  in  England:  1.  Joan,  married 

Richard  Knachbull.  2.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  3.  Katherine, 
married  a Mr.  Love.  4.  Margaret,  born  in  1540;  married  John 
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Smersoll.  5.  Alice,  born  in  1541.  6.  William,  born  in  1543.  7. 

Mary,  born  in  1545.  8.  Anne,  born  in  1546. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LV, 
p.  209.) 

II.  Thomas  Sheaf e (as  his  name  is  recorded),  son  of  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  Shell,  was  born  in  England  about  1535  and  was  buried  at 
Cranbrook,  County  Kent,  September  6,  1604.  He  was  a yeoman  of 
Cranbrook,  and  left  a will  dated  1604,  and  proved  in  Canterbury, 
October  3,  1604.  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife  and  children.  The 
bequests  in  this  will  indicate  that  Thomas  had  property  in  several 
nearby  localities,  and  was  a man  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Thomas  Sheafe  married,  about  1559,  Mary  Harman,  who  was 
born  in  1536  and  died  in  November,  1609.  Children,  baptized  at  St. 
Dunstan’s,  Cranbrook,  County  Kent:  1.  A daughter,  married  George 
Roberts,  of  Brancheley.  2.  Richard,  married,  January  8,  1581,  Mar- 
gery Roberts.  3.  Edmund,  of  whom  further.  4.  Thomas,  baptized 
October  10,  1562;  married  Maria  Wilson.  5.  Joan,  baptized  Decem- 
ber 19,  1562;  married  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher.  6.  Katherine,  baptized 
May  13,  1564,  buried  October  27,  1581.  7.  John,  baptized  Septem- 
ber 9,  1565;  married,  May  30,  1586,  Katherine  Sanders.  8.  Alex- 
ander, baptized  December  15,  1566;  married,  September  13,  1591, 
Phebe  Hyder.  9.  Mary,  baptized  January  6,  1567,  buried  October 
14,  1581.  10.  Harman,  baptized  July  4,  1570;  married  Sarah  Gylle- 

branch,  the  license  being  dated  July  6,  1608.  11.  Ann,  baptized 

March  2,  1571;  married  Peter  Courthop.  12.  Samuel,  baptized  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1573.  13.  William,  buried  October  27,  1575.  14.  Benja- 
min, baptized  August  18,  1577,  buried  August  21,  1577.  15.  Eliza- 

beth, married  Stephen  Brett. 

(Ibid.,  p.  210.) 

III.  Edmund  Sheafe,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Harman) 
Sheafe,  was  baptized  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Cranbrook,  County  Kent,  Eng- 
land, March  17,  1559-60,  and  was  buried  November  1,  1626.  He 
made  a will,  dated  November  1,  1625,  and  proved  in  the  Archdea- 
conry Court  of  Canterbury,  December  11,  1626.  In  this  document 
he  names  his  wife,  Joan,  and  her  five  children,  probably  John,  Har- 
man, Jacob,  Mary,  and  eldest  daughter  Margaret,  who  married  Rob- 
ert Kitchell,  then  of  Cranbrook.  He  also  mentioned  other  relatives. 
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Edmund  Sheafe  married  (first),  May  30,  1586,  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, who  was  buried  March  15,  1598.  He  married  (second)  Joan 
(Jordan)  Downe,  sister  of  Nicholas  Jordan  and  widow  of  a Mr. 
Downe,  of  Challock.  Children  of  the  first  marriage,  christened  at 
Marden,  Kent:  1.  Thomas,  baptized  October  22,  1587;  married 

Mary  Sharppy.  2.  Marie,  baptized  June  24,  1590;  married  Joseph 
Glid,  the  marriage  license  being  dated  May  16,  1606.  3.  Elizabeth, 
baptized  August  13,  1592,  buried  August  3,  1593.  4.  Elizabeth,  bap- 
tized December  2,  1593.  5.  Edmond,  baptized  March  14,  1596. 

Children  of  the  second  marriage:  6.  John,  baptized  at  All  Saints, 

Woodchurch,  Kent,  August  24,  1600.  7.  Harman,  of  Willesley.  8. 
Margaret,  of  whom  further.  9.  Joanna,  died  August  16,  1668;  mar- 
ried (first)  William  Chittenden;  married  (second)  Abraham  Crut- 
tenden.  10.  Jacob,  baptized  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Cranbrook, 
August  4,  1616,  died  March  22,  1659;  married  Margaret  Webb.  11. 
Mary,  baptized  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  October  19,  1617,  buried  January 
30,  1617-18.  12.  Mary,  baptized  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  September  26, 

1620,  died  July  22,  1693  ; married,  August  1,  1616,  Robert  Merriam. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  213,  214.) 

IV.  Margaret  Sheafe  (as  her  name  is  recorded),  daughter  of 
Edmund  and  Joan  ( Jordan-Downe)  Sheafe,  was  born  in  1602  and 
died  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  April  26,  1682,  her  will  being  dated 
1679.  She  married  Robert  Kitchell.  (Kitchell  I.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  213,  214.  Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite : “Biographical 

and  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Sheafe,  Wentworth,  Fisher,  Bache, 
Satterthwaite  and  Rutgers  Families  of  America,”  p.  35.) 

(The  Dorman  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  three  leopards’  faces  argent. 

Crest — A lion’s  paw  holding  a tilting  spear.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Dorman,  also  spelled  Durman,  as  a surname  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dor,  a gate  or  large  door,  and  man.  The  family  is  probably  of 
English  origin,  and  of  record  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Essex. 
The  name,  being  occupational,  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  further  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  family.  It  was  evidently  small,  and  the 
records  suggest  that  they  were  mainly  of  the  class  living  quietly  on 
the  land. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of 
English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 
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I.  Edmund  Dorman , the  first  of  the  name  of  whom  we  have  rec- 
ord, was  born  about  1636  and  died  May  1,  1711.  He  was  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1657.  He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  there  “ye 
7th  2a  mo:  1657.”  He  gave  testimony  concerning  a mare  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Samuel  Caflinch,  deceased,  at  court  in  New  Haven  in 
1659,  indicating  that  he  was  resident  there  at  that  time. 

Edmund  Dorman  married  (first),  December  25,  1662,  Hannah 
Hull,  who  was  baptized  February  26,  1641,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hull.  He  married  (second),  September  19,  1700,  Elizabeth  Post, 
who  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  February  22,  1655,  and  died 
in  1715,  daughter  of  John  and  Hester  (Hyde)  Post,  and  widow  of 
John  Sperry  and  Benjamin  Bunnell.  (Bunnell  II.)  Children  of  the 
first  marriage:  1.  Samuel,  born  July  16,  1666,  died  November  16, 

1666.  2.  John,  born  January  8,  1667-68,  died  in  October,  1712;  mar- 
ried, January  4,  1693,  Sarah  Thomas.  3.  Joseph,  born  December 
13,  1669,  died  July  27,  1712;  married,  August  24,  1693,  Mary  Wil- 
mot,  who  married  (second),  April  22,  1718,  Benjamin  Wooding.  4. 
A son,  born  and  died  in  August,  1671.  5.  Benjamin,  born  October 

15,  1673,  died  in  1748;  married  (first),  October  10,  1698,  Ruth 
Johnson;  married  (second),  December  11,  1728,  Ruth  Hotchkiss, 
widow  of  Jonathan  Sackett.  (Hotchkiss  II,  child  7.)  6.  Hannah, 

born  March  1,  1676,  died  in  1724;  married,  January  4,  1694-95, 
George  Johnson.  7.  Mary,  of  whom  further. 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  61.  C.  J.  Hoadley : “Records  of  the 
Colony  and  Plantation  of  New  Haven,”  p.  140.  D.  L.  Jacobus: 
“Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  563, 

564-) 

II.  Mary  Dorman,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Hannah  (Hull) 
Dorman,  was  born  May  12,  1680,  and  died  in  June,  1768.  She  mar- 
ried Dr.  Thomas  (2)  Leavenworth.  (Leavenworth  II.) 

(E.  W.  Leavenworth:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Leavenworth  Fam- 
ily in  the  United  States,”  p.  41.) 

(The  Bronson  Line) 

Arms — Per  pale  and  per  chevron,  countercharged  or  and  azure. 

Crest — An  arm  from  the  elbow  erect,  holding  a scorpion  proper. 

(Harriet  Bronson  Sibley:  “The  Bronson  Lineage.”) 

Bronson  is  an  English  surname  with  varied  spellings,  as  Bromson, 
Broncson,  Bronsum,  Brounson,  Bruncson,  Brunson,  Brownson,  Brain- 
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son,  and  Brunsum.  It  may  be  derived  from  the  baptismal  name 
Brownson,  “son  of  Brown.”  Another  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  family  name  is  that  it  was  originally  “de  Braundeston,”  and  was 
evidently  derived  from  the  place  of  residence  of  the  family  at  an 
estate,  Branteston,  Braunteston,  Bruntestun  or  Branston,  which  is  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  Burton-on-Trent,  near  the  River  Trent.  The 
first  mention  of  the  above  names  is  in  956,  when  Branston  as  a place 
name  is  found  in  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Northamptonshire.  Ricardus  de  Brandeston  is  recorded  in  1249,  and 
William  Branson  in  1514.  The  chief  places  where  the  family  are 
found  are  in  the  counties  of  Manchester,  York  and  London. 

John  Bronson,  ancestor  of  the  American  family,  is  believed  to 
have  emigrated  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  came  to  New 
England  from  his  retirement  in  Holland  in  1632  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newton,  afterwards  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1635,  a group  of  three  hundred  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Lincoln- 
shire, prepared  to  leave  their  homes.  In  the  following  June  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hooker  led  his  people  overland  to  Connecticut,  settling  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1636.  Among  this  company  were  probably  the 
father  and  two  sons,  Richard,  John,  and  Richard  Bronson. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Har- 
riet Bronson  Sibley:  “Bronson  Lineage,”  pp.  1-5.  James  Savage: 

“Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol. 
I,  p.  259.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,” 
Index  Vol.  A-G,  p.  146.) 

I.  John  Bronson,  the  progenitor  of  this  family  in  America,  was 
born  in  England  and  died  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  November  28, 
1680.  He  is  believed  to  have  come  to  New  England  in  1636  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  whose  church  he  was  a member.  John 
Bronson  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
was  a soldier  in  the  bloody  Pequot  battle  of  1637.  His  house-lot, 
believed  to  have  been  given  him  for  his  services  in  the  Pequot  War, 
was  in  the  “soldier’s  field,”  so-called,  in  the  north  part  of  the  village 
of  Hartford  on  the  “Neck  Road.”  He  was  living  there  in  1640,  but 
after  the  purchase  of  Tunis  (Farmington,  Connecticut),  by  the  people 
of  Hartford,  he  removed  to  that  place.  Here  he  was  active  in  the 
organization  of  the  Farmington  Church  and  took  a prominent  part 
in  town  affairs.  He  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1651,  and 
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in  later  years  was  also  constable  of  Farmington,  and  is  recorded  as  a 
freeman  in  1669.  The  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  preserved. 
Children:  1.  Jacob,  born  in  January,  1641,  died  in  1708;  married 

Mary.  2.  John,  born  in  1643  or  in  January,  1644.  3.  Isaac,  of 

whom  further.  4.  Mary,  married  John  Wyatt.  5.  Abraham,  bap- 
tized November  28,  1647;  married  Hannah  Griswold,  daughter  of 
Matthew  Griswold.  6.  Dorcas,  died  May  13,  1697;  married  Stephen 
Hopkins.  7.  Sarah,  married  John,  or  Ebenezer  Kilbourn,  of  Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut. 

(Henry  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  pp. 

137-41.  Charles  W.  Manwaring:  “A  Digest  of  Early  Connecticut 

Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  278.) 

II.  Isaac  Bronson,  son  of  John  Bronson,  born  in  November,  1645, 
baptized  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  December  7,  1645,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  died  about  1719.  Isaac  Bronson  was  one  of  the 
original  thirty  subscribers  and  founders,  as  well  as  one  of  the  first 
company  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  He  was  numbered  among  those 
who  received  meadow  land  as  allotments,  his  name  also  appearing 
among  the  patentees  in  the  first  town  patent,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  Waterbury.  In  1695  he 
was  made  sergeant  of  the  train  band,  and  in  May,  1677,  he  was 
chosen  deputy,  and  again  in  October,  1701.  Other  civic  duties  con- 
sisted of  service  as  townsman,  town  surveyor,  and  member  of  the 
school  committee. 

Isaac  Bronson  married,  about  1669,  Mary  Root.  (Root  II.) 
Children:  1.  Isaac,  born  in  1670,  died  June  13,  1751.  2.  John,  born 
in  1673,  died  in  1746.  3.  Samuel,  born  in  1676.  4.  Mary,  born  Octo- 
ber 15,  1680,  died  in  1756;  married  Deacon  Thomas  Hickox. 
(Hickox  II.)  5.  Joseph,  born  in  1682,  died  May  10,  1707.  6. 

Thomas  (1),  of  whom  further.  7.  Ebenezer,  born  in  December, 
1688,  died  July  20,  1775.  8.  Sarah,  born  November  15,  1691,  died 

in  1748.  9.  Mercy,  born  September  28,  1694;  married  Richard 

Bronson,  of  Woodbury. 

(Henry  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  pp. 

I37-4I-) 

III.  Lieutenant  Thomas  ( 1)  Bronson,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary 
(Root)  Bronson,  was  born  January  16,  1686,  and  died  in  Waterbury, 
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Connecticut,  May  6,  1777.  Thomas  (1)  Bronson  was  the  fifth  dea- 
con of  the  First  Church  of  Waterbury.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1726,  he  purchased  the  homestead  in  Waterbury,  from  his  brother, 
Ebenezer.  Thomas  ( 1 ) Bronson  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  is 
so  designated  on  his  gravestone. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  (1)  Bronson  married,  December  21,  1709, 
Elizabeth  Upson.  (Upson  III.)  Children:  1.  Thomas  (2),  of 

whom  further.  2.  Stephen,  born  November  25,  1712,  died  Decem- 
ber 30,  1712.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  April  8,  1714,  died  in  1715.  4. 

Elizabeth,  born  April  24,  1716;  married  Ebenezer  Warner. 

(Ibid.  Harriet  Bronson  Sibley:  “Bronson  Lineage,”  p.  12. 

Henry  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  142.) 

IV.  Thomas  (2)  Bronson,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  (1)  and 
Elizabeth  (Upson)  Bronson,  was  born  January  5,  1710-11,  and  died 
June  25,  1759.  Succeeding  his  father,  he  was  the  sixth  deacon  of  the 
church  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Bronson  married  (first),  September  25,  1734,  Susannah 
Southmayd.  (Southmayd  IV.)  He  married  (second),  January  9, 
1746,  Anna  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Stephen  Hopkins;  she  married 
(second)  Phineas  Royce.  Children  by  first  marriage:  . 1.  Stephen, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Susanna,  born  December  7,  1736;  married  Rev. 
Elijah  Sill.  3.  Daniel,  born  March  8,  1739.  4.  Samuel,  born  June 

12,  1741,  died  in  1741.  Children  by  second  marriage:  5.  David, 

born  September  25,  1748,  died  in  1750.  6;  Thomas,  born  March  10, 
1751.  7.  Anne,  born  September  28,  1752;  married  Joseph  Upson. 

8.  Elizabeth,  born  October  30,  1755.  9.  Ruth,  born  February  23, 

1759;  married  Dr.  Upson. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Deacon  Stephen  Bronson,  son  of  Thomas  (2)  and  Susannah 
(Southmayd)  Bronson,  was  born  about  1735  and  died  December  15, 
1789. 

He  married,  May  17,  1764,  Sarah  Humiston.  (Humiston  V.) 
Children:  1.  Mercy  or  Marcia,  of  whom  further.  2.  Jesse,  born 

June  9,  17 66,  died  February  4,  1782  or  1788;  unmarried.  3.  John, 
born  August  14,  1768,  died  January  22,  1782.  4.  Susanna,  born 

December  26,  1770,  died  October  21,  1773.  5.  Content  Humiston, 

born  May  14,  1773,  died  March  28,  1806;  unmarried.  6.  Bennet, 
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born  November  14,  1775,  died  December  11,  1850.  7.  Susanna,  born 
April  6,  1780,  died  July  14,  1811;  married,  June  23,  1805,  Joseph 
Burton. 

(Ibid.) 

VI.  Mercy  or  Marcia  Bronson,  daughter  of  Deacon  Stephen  and 
Sarah  (Humiston)  Bronson,  was  born  December  17,  1764,  and  died 
March  21,  1813.  She  married  Judge  John  Kingsbury.  (Kings- 
bury V-B.) 

(Ibid.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of  the 

Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts,” p.  255.) 

(The  Humiston  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  three  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  pellets. 

Crest — A griffin’s  head,  erased  argent,  charged  with  three  pellets  in  pale. 

(“The  Connecticut  Magazine,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  161.) 

The  Humbertson  family  of  Norfolk  and  Hertfordshire,  England, 

has  long  been  established  in  England.  The  name  is  taken  from  the 

River  Humber  in  England,  and  many  variations  are  found  in  records, 

such  as  Humbertson,  Humuston,  later  Humaston,  and  during  the  last 

century  almost  invariably  Humiston. 

(“The  Connecticut  Magazine,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  161.) 

I.  Henry  Humiston,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  died 
January  16,  1663.  He  came  from  England  and  settled  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  before  1644. 

He  married,  in  New  Haven,  August  28,  1651,  Joan  Walker,  who 
married  (second),  December  15,  1664,  Richard  Little.  Children, 
born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut:  1.  Samuel,  born  August  7,  1653, 

died  January  26,  1690;  married,  June  21,  1677,  Hannah  Johnson. 

2.  Nathaniel,  born  January  13,  1654-55,  died  without  issue  in  1687. 

3.  Thomas,  born  October  19,  1656,  died  in  1715;  married  (first), 
May  31,  1694,  Elizabeth  Sanford,  who  died  before  1705;  married 
(second)  Esther  (Botsford)  How,  widow  of  John  How.  4.  John 
( 1 ),  of  whom  further.  5.  Abigail,  born  May  17,  1661. 

(“The  Connecticut  Magazine,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  162.  D.  L.  Jacobus: 
“Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vols.  III-IV,  pp. 
892,  893.) 

II.  John  ( 1 ) Humiston,  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  (Walker)  Humis- 
ton, was  born  about  1659  and  died  in  1696.  He  is  buried  in  New 
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Haven,  Connecticut.  He  located  near  the  center  of  the  town  of 
North  Haven  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Quinnipiac  River. 

John  (i)  Hummiston  married,  September  io,  1685,  Sarah  Tut- 
tle, who  was  born  January  22,  1661,  daughter  of  John  and  Katharine 
(Lane)  Tuttle.  (Tuttle  I,  child  1.)  She  married  (second),  January 
10,  1698,  Roger  Tyler.  Children:  1.  John  (2),  of  whom  further. 

2.  Lydia,  born  April  1,  1689,  died  April  6,  1742;  married  Moses 
Brockett.  3.  Mary,  died  January  4,  1773;  married,  December  31, 
1723,  Barnabus  Ford.  4.  Sarah,  born  April  8,  1693,  died  June  5, 
1766;  married,  May  26,  1714,  James  Bradley.  5.  James,  born  May 
7,  1696,  died  August  17,  1747;  married,  January  7,  1719,  Sarah 
Atwater,  who  died  May  28,  1761;  she  married  (second),  June  28, 
1749,  Timothy  Tuttle. 

(“The  Connecticut  Magazine,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  162.  D.  L.  Jacobus: 
“Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vols.  III-IV,  pp. 
892,  893.) 

III.  John  (2)  Humiston,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Sarah  (Tuttle) 
Humiston,  was  born  October  24,  1686,  and  died  December  7,  1767. 
He  resided  in  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  was  buried  there  in  the 
“Old  Cemetery.” 

John  (2)  Humiston  married,  June  23,  17 11,  Hannah  Ray,  who 
was  born  about  1693  and  died  November  20,  1786.  Children:  1. 

John,  born  April  8,  1713,  died  May  25,  1781;  married  (first),  June 
5,  1738,  Mary  Sanford,  who  died  March  8,  1742;  married  (second), 
December  29,  1742,  Ruth  Culver,  who  died  December  30,  1769;  mar- 
ried (third),  June  21,  1770,  Thankful  Tyler,  widow.  2.  Caleb,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Mary,  born  June  30,  1718,  died  May  10,  1806; 
married,  December  23,  1737,  Philip  Mattoon.  4.  David,  born  Janu- 
ary 30,  1720;  married,  November  1,  1743,  Ruth  Bassett.  5.  Sarah, 
born  September  10,  1723,  died  October  13,  1787;  married  (first), 
November  19,  1740,  Thomas  Turner;  married  (second),  May  14, 
1752,  Samuel  Tuttle.  6.  Ephraim  (twin),  born  December  5,  1730, 
died  May  3,  1806;  married,  December  1,  1757,  Susanna  Bassett.  7. 
Hannah  (twin),  born  December  5,  1730;  married,  April  6,  1752, 
Ephraim  Ailing. 

(“The  Connecticut  Magazine,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  163.  D.  L.  Jacobus: 
“Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vols.  III-IV,  pp. 
893-  897,  898.) 
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IV.  Caleb  Humiston , son  of  John  (2)  and  Hannah  (Ray) 
Humiston,  was  born  February  20,  1716,  and  died  March  6,  1776. 
Esquire  Caleb  removed  from  North  Haven  to  Northbury  Parish, 
Waterbury,  now  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  became  a prominent 
citizen,  holding  many  offices  of  public  trust.  The  locality  in  which  he 
lived  is  known  as  Humiston’s  Hill.  He  was  buried  in  Plymouth  Hol- 
low Cemetery. 

Caleb  Humiston  married,  November  14,  1738,  Susannah  Todd. 
(Todd — American  Line — IV.)  Children:  1.  Jesse,  born  December 

12,  1739,  died  in  infancy.  2.  Sarah,  of  whom  further.  3.  Hannah, 
born  June  25,  1745,  died  December  16,  1785  ; married,  December  24, 
1766,  Daniel  Lord.  4.  Susannah,  born  June  19,  1747.  5.  Jesse,  born 
December  4,  1749,  died  February  21,  1837;  married  Abi  Blakeslee. 
6.  Mehitabel,  born  January  1,  1752,  died  November  23,  1825;  mar- 
ried, May  7,  1770,  Isaac  Fenn.  7.  Content,  born  August  3,  1754, 
died  February  3,  1773.  8.  Phebe,  born  December  5,  1756,  died  Octo- 
ber 5,  1844;  married,  March  29,  1774,  Jesse  Turner.  9.  Annie,  born 
July  24,  1759,  died  June  6,  1825;  married,  July  5,  177 5,  Samuel 
Sutliff . 10.  Martha,  born  December  20,  1762,  died  April  21,  1842; 

married,  January  25,  1781,  Daniel  Potter. 

(“The  Connecticut  Magazine,”  Vol.  XI,  pp.  163,  165,  168. 
D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 

Vols.  III-IV,  pp.  897,  898.) 

V.  Sarah  Humiston , daughter  of  Caleb  and  Susannah  (Todd) 
Humiston,  was  born  December  9,  1742,  and  died  July  27,  1822.  She 
married  Deacon  Stephen  Bronson.  (Bronson  V.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Todd  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  three  foxes’  heads  couped  gules  a bordure  vert. 

Crest — On  a chapeau  gules  turned  up  ermine  a fox  sejant  proper. 

Motto — Oportet  vivere.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Tod  or  Todd  is  derived  from  the  nickname,  “the  tod,”  that  is,  the 

fox.  John  le  Tod  is  recorded  in  the  Writs  of  Parliament  in  1300. 

In  1575  the  name  of  Abraham  Todde,  of  Newcastle,  appears  in  the 

Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  66. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  William  ( 1)  Tod,  the  earliest  definitely  known  ancestor  of  the 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Todd  family,  lived  at  Pontefract,  West 
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Riding,  Yorkshire,  England.  On  the  Register  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  that  place  are  found  the  records  of  his  marriage  and  of  the  bap- 
tism of  his  two  sons.  He  married,  September  24,  1592,  Isabell 
Rogerson:  “1592,  Sept.,  the  24  dai  Wyll  Todd  and  Isabell  Roger- 

son  were  married.”  Children.  1.  William  or  Wyll  (2),  of  whom 
further.  2.  John,  “1594,  October  the  18  dai  John  ye  sone  of  Wyll 
Todd  was  baptized.” 

(John  Edwards  Todd,  D.  D.,  and  George  Iru  Todd : “The  Todd 
Family  in  America,”  or  “The  Descendants  of  Christopher  Todd, 
1637-1719,”  pp.  16-17.) 

II.  William  or  Wyll  (2)  Todd,  son  of  William  (1)  and  Isabell 
(Rogerson)  Todd,  was  baptized  at  Pontefract,  June  29,  1593: 
“ 1 593 , June  the  29  dai  Wyll  ye  sone  of  Wyll  Todd  was  baptized.” 
He  was  buried  at  Pontefract,  May  8,  1617.  According  to  an  old 
family  record,  he  “was  killed  in  a sort  of  duel.”  According  to  the 
Parish  Church  Register  at  Pontefract,  William  Todd  married,  May 
22,  1614,  Katherine  Ward,  who  was  baptized  November  29,  1596, 
daughter  of  John  and  Isabell  (Bruster  or  Brewster)  Ward.  Chil- 
dren, baptized  at  Pontefract:  1.  Mary,  baptized  October  15,  1614. 

2.  Christopher  (“Krofor”),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  16,  17.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Christopher  Todd,  son  of  William  or  Wyll  (2)  and  Katherine 
(Ward)  Todd,  was  baptized  at  Pontefract,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire, 
England,  January  12,  1617,  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
April  23,  1686.  If  the  extracts  from  the  Pontefract  Parish  Register, 
as  printed  in  the  “Todd  Genealogy,”  are  as  in  the  original,  Chris- 
topher seems  to  have  been  a posthumous  child,  being  born  nearly 
eight  months  after  his  father’s  death;  May  being  near  the  beginning, 
and  January  being  near  the  end  of  the  year,  as  time  was  reckoned  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  “Todd  Genealogy”  says  that  the 
father  was  killed  “when  his  son  Christopher  was  an  infant.”  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  Christopher  Todd,  with  his  young  bride,  arrived  in 
Boston,  on  the  “Hector,”  June  26,  1637,  in  the  company  of  Rev.  John 
Davenport.  He  signed  the  general  agreement  with  his  mark,  was 
allotted  land  in  the  “Yorkshire  quarter,”  in  New  Haven,  whence  he, 
with  most  of  the  company,  removed  in  the  spring  of  1638.  Here 
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Christopher  Todd  became  a farmer,  miller,  and  baker.  The  records 
of  the  General  Court  show  that  he  was  “continually  adding  to  his 
real  estate.”  He  at  one  time  held  the  office  of  “viewer  of  fences.” 
In  1650  he  bought  of  Jasper  Crane  an  acre  and  a half  in  the  “Lon- 
don Quarter,”  with  the  buildings  thereon  and  there  he  passed  the 
remaining  days  of  his  life.  St.  Thomas’  Church  now  stands  on  part 
of  the  lot. 

Christopher  Todd  married,  in  England,  probably  in  1636  or 
1637,  Grace  Middlebrook,  who,  according  to  an  old  family  record, 
was  a daughter  of  Michael  Middlebrook,  of  Hold  Hills.  Children, 
born  in  New  Haven:  1.  John,  baptized  December  2,  1642;  mar- 

ried (first),  November  26,  1668,  Sarah  Gilbert;  (second),  August 
20,  1677,  Sarah  Blakeman.  2.  Samuel  (1),  of  whom  further.  3. 
Mercy,  baptized  September  16,  1647,  died  April  8,  1714;  married 
John  Bassett.  4.  Grace,  baptized  December  15,  1650;  married, 
March  2,  1668-69,  Richard  Mattock.  5.  Michael,  born  June  15, 
1653,  died  in  1712;  married,  about  1689,  Elizabeth  Brown.  6. 
Mary,  born  February  18,  1655,  died  May  1,  1676;  married,  August 

19,  1668  (at  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age),  Isaac  Turner;  had 
twins  born  July  3,  1669,  and  two  other  children. 

(Ibid,.,  pp.  13-22.  “New  Haven  Vital  Records.”) 

II.  Samuel  (1)  Todd,  son  of  Christopher  and  Grace  (Middle- 
brook) Todd,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  baptized  April 

20,  1645,  and  died  probably  in  the  same  place,  in  April,  1714.  He 
resided  in  New  Haven,  where  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  mill  and 
bakery.  Among  his  descendants  in  later  years  have  been  George  Tod, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  his  son,  David  Tod,  who 
was  Governor  of  the  same  State,  and  several  celebrated  preachers  of 
Connecticut,  one  being  the  Rev.  Samuel  Todd,  first  pastor  of  the 
North  Parish  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

“Sam11  Tod”  was  one  of  thirteen  men  assigned  to  sit  in  the  fifth 
seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  New  Haven  Meeting  House  in  February, 
1668.  “Sammuell”  Tod  was  one  of  five  men  who  on  June  29,  1674, 
“wer  by  voet  appointed  Haywards  in  theyer  severall  quarters.” 

On  December  20,  1675,  “Samuell”  Tod  was  one  of  four  men 
appointed  by  the  town  to  see  that  “all  brush  or  underwood  be  cutt 
downe  & disposed  of  that  it  may  not  bee  a shelter  to  hide  ye  enemy”; 
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and  on  May  13,  1676-77,  he  was  again  chosen  “heyward.”  He  was 
chosen  constable  on  December  11,  1677. 

In  a list  made  in  December,  1680,  for  the  third  land  division  in 
the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  “Sammuell”  Tod  is  credited  with  “5 
heads,  £64  10s.  estate,  33  acres.”  That,  three  years  later,  March 
17,  1683-84,  he  wished  to  add  to  the  thirty-three  acres  assigned  him 
in  1680,  is  evident  from  the  following  record: 

Samuell  Tod  mooved  that  ye  Towne  would  grant  him  a peec  of 
Low  land  by  ye  East  River  side,  between  his  Lott  in  ye  Third  divi- 
sion and  ye  sd  East  river,  containing  three  acres  as  Som  Supposed; 
It  was  put  to  vote  and  by  ye  vote  granted  to  Samuell  Todd. 

Samuel  (1)  Todd  married,  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1668,  Mary  Bradley,  who  was  born  there  April  30,  1653, 
and  died  there,  a widow,  September  26,  1724.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Alice  (Pritchard)  Bradley.  The  latter  was  the 
daughter  of  Roger  Pritchard,  who  died  January  26,  1670-71,  and 
his  wife,  Frances.  Children,  all  born  in  New  Haven : 1.  Samuel  (2), 

of  whom  further.  2.  Joseph,  born  February  4,  1673-74,  died  in 
March,  1673-74.  3.  Mary,  born  February  12,  1674-75;  married 

Nathaniel  Heaton.  4.  Sarah,  born  February  3,  1676-77,  died  Novem- 
ber 1,  1683.  5.  Joseph,  born  January  29,  1678-79,  died  March  22, 

1678-79.  6.  Hannah,  born  February  17,  1679-80,  died  in  April, 

1739;  married,  June  2,  1701,  Seth  Heaton.  7.  Jonah,  born  Decem- 
ber 16,  1684,  died  August  29,  1730;  married,  April  20,  1709,  Han- 
nah Clark.  8.  Daniel,  born  March  14,  1686-87,  died  July  29>  I724? 
married,  April  20,  1721,  Desire  Tuttle.  9.  Abigail,  born  January  27, 
1689-90,  died  November  19,  1731 ; married,  May  28,  1712,  Sergeant 
John  Gilbert.  10.  Mercy,  born  November  25,  1692.  11.  James, 

born  June  10,  1696;  married  (first),  December  6,  1721,  Lydia  Sher- 
man; (second),  October  15,  1734,  Mary  Potter. 

(John  Edwards  Todd,  D.  D.,  and  George  Iru  Todd : “The  Todd 
Family  in  America,”  or  “The  Descendants  of  Christopher  Todd, 
1 63 7- 1 7 1 9,”  pp.  14,  15,  23.  F.  B.  Dexter:  “New  Haven  Town 

Records,  1662-84,”  pp.  221,  320,  347,  369,  407,  440,  457.  D.  L. 
Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  pp.  262, 
1491.  “New  Haven  Vital  Records,”  pp.  9,  30,  36,  78,  186.) 

III.  Samuel  (2)  Todd,  son  of  Samuel  (1)  and  Mary  (Bradley) 
Todd,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  1,  1672,  and  died 
in  December,  1741.  Although  the  “New  Haven  Records”  state  that 
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he  was  “of  New  Haven,”  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage  in  1739, 
the  statement  is  found  in  the  “Tuttle  Genealogy”  that  he  “removed 
to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  was  a deacon  there.”  His  will,  dated 
December  16,  1741,  was  proved  January  4,  1742. 

Samuel  (2)  Todd  married  (first),  September  16,  1698,  Susan- 
nah Tuttle.  (Tuttle  III.)  He  married  (second),  in  New  Haven, 
June  10,  1739,  Mrs.  Esther  (Moss)  Maltby,  widow  of  Daniel 
Maltby,  of  Branford,  Connecticut,  and  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Lathrop)  Moss.  Children,  all  of  first  marriage,  born  in  New 
Haven:  1.  Lydia,  born  July  28,  1699,  and  died  June  16,  1790  or 
1792;  married  Rev.  Benjamin  Doolittle.  2.  Caleb,  born  February 
2,  1700-71,  died  July  5,  1731;  married,  December  13,  172 6,  Mary 
Ives.  3.  Stephen,  born  December  4,  1702,  died  in  1772;  married, 
May  26,  1726,  Lydia  Ives.  4.  Mehitabel,  born  January  29,  1704-05  ; 
married,  May  26,  1726,  Elihu  Yale.  5.  Christopher,  born  May  2, 
1707,  died  May  12,  1712.  6.  Elizabeth,  died  September  3,  1737; 

married,  December  11,  1728,  Samuel  Sackett.  7.  Christopher,  born 
April  27,  1713,  died  January  13,  1785;  married,  February  9,  1736- 
1737,  Hannah  Tuttle.  8.  Samuel,  born  March  6,  1716-17,  died  June 
10,  1789;  married,  August  31,  1739,  Mercy  Evans.  9.  Susannah,  of 
whom  further. 

(John  Edwards  Todd,  D.  D.,  and  George  Iru  Todd:  “The  Todd 
Family  in  America,”  or  “The  Descendants  of  Christopher  Todd, 
1637-1719,”  p.  23.  “New  Haven  Vital  Records,”  pp.  36,  50,  83, 
137,  203,  279.  G.  F.  Tuttle:  “The  Descendants  of  William  and 

Elizabeth  Tuttle,”  p.  325.  Myron  A.  Munson:  “The  Munson  Rec- 
ord, 1637-1887,”  p.  83.  Dorothy  Maltby  Verrill : “Maltby-Maltbie 
Family  History,”  p.  277.) 

IV.  Susannah  Todd,  daughter  of  Samuel  (2)  and  Susannah  (Tut- 
tle) Todd,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  December  7,  1718, 
and  died  September  24,  1806.  She  married  Caleb  Humiston.  (Hum- 
iston  IV.) 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Tuttle  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  on  a bend  argent,  doubly  cotised  or,  a lion  passant  sable. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert,  a bird  proper,  in  the  beak  a branch  of  olive,  vert,  fructed  or. 
Motto — Vincere  aut  mori.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  origin  of  the  English  surname,  Tuttle,  is  found  among  those 
derived  from  localities  in  which  their  bearers  lived.  Tuttle,  including 
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its  many  variants  of  Toothill,  Tootle,  Tothill,  Tootal,  Tottle,  Tootell, 
Tootill,  Tuthill,  and  Toutil,  literally  means  an  elevated  plane  or  high 
hill,  which  forms  a good  outlook  against  an  enemy’s  approach.  Many 
spots  in  all  parts  of  England  are  called  “Totehill,”  because  of  their 
vantage  points  in  topping  the  surrounding  territory.  County  records 
show  registration  of  Constance  Totel,  county  of  Cambridge,  in  1273, 
and  Johannes  de  Totehill,  county  of  York,  in  1379. 

William  Totyl  is  the  first  of  the  name  known  in  the  Devon  branch. 
In  the  pedigree  taken  from  Meyrick’s  “Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  183,  William  Totyl  is  called  “Esquire  of  Devonshire.”  He 
was  bailiff  in  1528  and  1548,  High  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1549,  and 
Lord  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1552.  At  that  time  Exeter,  being  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  the  West  of  England,  was  second  only  to  London  in 
importance. 

In  this  pedigree,  William’s  wife  is  called  Elizabeth  Mathew,  of 
Vorganwg.  William  had  a numerous  family.  Of  this  line,  Geoffrey 
Tothill  was  alderman  of  Exeter  and  recorder  in  1563.  William,  in 
this  pedigree,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  clerk  in  chancery  and  compiler 
of  chancery  reports,  among  the  earliest  ever  published,  known  as 
“Tothill’s  Reports.”  These  brief  details  point  to  the  high  character 
and  standing  of  the  Tothills  of  Devon.  All  circumstances  seem  to 
point  unmistakably  to  this  branch  as  the  source  of  the  four  Tuttle 
families  who  came  to  America  in  1645. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  G.  F. 
Tuttle:  “The  Descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Tuttle,”  pp. 

xviii-xxv.) 

I.  William  Tuttle,  the  first  American  settler  in  this  line,  was  born 
in  England  about  1609  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  the 
early  days  of  June,  1673.  The  record  of  his  inventory  follows  just 
after  that  of  Benjamin  Long,  which  was  dated  June  6,  1673;  while 
in  a court  statement,  June  8,  1674,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tuttle  refers  to 
“my  late  husband,  Mr.  William  Tuttoll  of  New  Haven.” 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  William  Tuttle  came  to  America  in  the 
“Planter,”  in  April,  1635,  arriving  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  with 
his  family  about  the  1st  of  July.  The  records  of  William  Tuttle  and 
his  wife  are  scant,  indeed,  and  nothing  is  positively  known  of  him, 
previous  to  his  embarking  in  the  “Planter.”  A few  fragments  about 
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him  appear  in  the  Colonial  records  of  Massachusetts  and  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  From  transactions  noted  we  learn  that  William 
Tuttle  was  a merchant,  and  his  social  position  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  though  a young  man,  he  is  styled  “Mr.”  It  is  thought  that  the 
Tuttle  family  moved  to  Quinnipiac  Colony,  between  April  and  June, 
in  1639.  In  1656  William  Tuttle  bought  of  Joshua  Atwater  his  origi- 
nal allotment,  mansion  house  and  barn,  with  some  other  land,  and 
this  became  the  Tuttle  homestead.  This  home  later  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Yale  College,  and  was  the  only  land  owned  by  that  institution 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  first  seat- 
ing in  the  New  Haven  Meetinghouse,  in  1646-47,  “Mr.  Tuttle,  Mr. 
Pell  and  brother  Fowler”  were  voted  into  the  first  cross  seat  at  the 
end,  near  the  pulpit,  and  among  the  highest  in  dignity. 

Mr.  Tuttle’s  commercial  enterprises,  not  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess, forced  his  decision  to  settle  down  to  farming,  and  this,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  public  duties,  gave  full  play  to  all  his  abilities.  He  held 
a number  of  important  positions.  In  1640  he  was  a commissioner 
of  land  allotments  and  in  1640  fence  viewer,  and  he  was  prominent 
in  the  settlement  of  boundary  difficulties.  In  the  local  courts  Mr. 
Tuttle  often  appeared  as  a juror.  In  March,  1666-67,  William  Tut- 
tle took  the  constable’s  oath.  He  was  a man  of  enterprise,  intelli- 
gence and  piety,  a just  and  an  esteemed  citizen. 

Sometime  before  he  sailed  for  America,  William  Tuttle  married 
Elizabeth,  who  was  born  about  1612  and  died  December  30,  1684. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  journey  to  the  Colonies.  About 
a year  after  their  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  a record  was  filed  to  the 
effect  that  “Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tuttell  united  with  the  church  in  Bos- 
ton, July  24,  1636.”  Two  other  records  state  that  “Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Tuttell  brought  to  be  baptized  a son,  Jonathan,  July  2,  1637,”  and 
“Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tuttell  brought  to  be  baptized  a son,  David,  April 
7,  1639.”  Following  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Tuttle  lived  on 
the  Tuttle  homestead  until  she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 
Children:  1.  John,  born  in  England  in  1631,  died  November  12, 

1683;  married  Katharine  Lane,  and  had  a daughter,  Sarah,  who 
married  John  (1)  Humiston.  (Humiston  II.)  2.  Hannah,  born  in 
England  in  1632-33,  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  August  9,  1683; 
married  (first),  in  1649,  John  Pantry;  (second),  June  23,  1654, 
Thomas  Wells,  Jr.  3.  Thomas,  born  in  England  in  1634-35,  died 
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October  19,  1710;  married,  May  24,  1661,  Hannah  Powell.  4.  Jona- 
than, baptized  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  July  2,  1637,  died  in 
1705 ; married  Rebecca  Bell,  who  was  born  in  August,  1643,  and  died 
May  2,  1676;  they  were  the  parents  of  Rebecca  Tuttle,  born  Septem- 
ber 10,  1664,  who  married  Isaac  Dayton.  (Dayton  III.)  5.  David, 
baptized  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April  7,  1639,  died  in  1693; 
unmarried.  6.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  7.  Sarah,  baptized  in  New 
Haven,  in  April,  1642,  died  November  17,  1676;  married,  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  November  19,  1663,  John  Slawson.  8.  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November  9,  1645;  married 
Richard  Edwards.  9.  Simon,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
March  28,  1647,  died  April  16,  1719;  married  Abigail,  who  died 
August  11,  1722.  10.  Benjamin,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 

cut, October  29,  1648,  died  June  13,  1677;  unmarried.  11.  Mercy, 
born  April  27,  1650,  baptized  May  19,  1650;  married,  May  2,  1667, 
Samuel  Brown.  12.  Nathaniel,  baptized  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
February  29,  1652,  died  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  August  20,  1721 ; 
married,  August  10,  1682,  Sarah  Howe. 

(G.  F.  Tuttle:  “The  Descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth 

Tuttle,”  pp.  1-1  i,  lii,  liv,  lviii-ix;  pp.  1,  82,  136,  192,  278-79,  337,  347, 
452-53,  563.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  352.  Family  data.) 

II.  Joseph  Tuttle,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  was  bap- 
tized at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November  22,  1640,  and  died 
there  in  September,  1690.  His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  rec- 
ords of  New  Haven  Connecticut.  Joseph  Tuttle  and  John  Hold 
were  fined  twenty  shillings  at  New  Haven,  August  7,  1666,  for 
“tumultuous  carriage  and  speaking  against  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment upon  two  delinquents.”  In  1668  his  name  appears  in  the  “seat- 
ing a meeting  house.”  From  1675  to  1678  he  acted  as  fence  viewer 
and  hayward,  but  was  excused  because  of  lameness.  In  1680  he  is 
recorded  as  owning  twenty-six  and  a quarter  acres  of  land  and  estate 
of  four  pounds,  and  having  a family  of  six.  He  was  searcher  and 
sealer  of  leather  from  1680  to  1683,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  is  listed 
as  owning  a shop. 

Joseph  Tuttle  married,  May  2,  1667,  Hannah  Munson,  baptized 
June  11,  1648,  and  died  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Thomas  and  Joanna  (Thomas)  Munson.  She  married  (sec- 
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ond),  August  21,  1694,  Nathan  Bradley,  of  Guilford,  Connecticut. 
Children:  1.  Joseph,  born  March  18,  1668;  married,  November  10, 
1691,  Elizabeth  Sanford.  2.  Samuel,  born  July  15,  1670;  married, 
December  11,  1695,  Sarah  Hart.  3.  Stephen,  born  May  20,  1673; 
married,  September  12,  1695,  Ruth  Fitz  Randolph.  4.  Joanna,  born 
December  30,  1675;  married  Stephen  Pangborn.  5.  Timothy,  born 
September  30,  1678;  died  November  21,  1678.  6.  Susannah,  of 

whom  further.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  July  12,  1683.  8.  Hannah,  born 

May  14,  1685,  died  young.  9.  Hannah,  baptized  February  26,  1689. 

(G.  F.  Tuttle:  “The  Descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth 

Tuttle,”  pp.  278-79.  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter:  “Historical  Cata- 
logue of  the  Members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,”  p.  5.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New 

Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  1287.  “New  Haven  Colony  His- 
torical Records,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  221,  376-77,  384,  397,  413,  431-32, 
436.) 

III.  Susannah  Tuttle , daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Mun- 
son) Tuttle,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  February  20, 
1679-80,  and  died  October  10,  1737.  She  was  a member  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1694.  She  mar- 
ried Samuel  (2)  Todd.  (Todd — American  Line — III.) 

(G.  F.  Tuttle:  “The  Descendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth 

Tuttle,”  pp.  278-79,  325,  700.  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter:  “His- 

torical Catalogue  of  the  Members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  p.  33.) 

(The  Southmayd  Line) 

Arms — Per  fesse  wavy  gules  and  ermine,  an  eagle  displayed  in  chief  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Identified  with  the  county  of  Devon,  England,  the  Southmayd 
(Southmeade)  family  seems  to  have  been  a small  one,  confined  chiefly 
to  Devon.  Very  little  has  been  written  of  the  family. 

I.  William  Southmayd  (Southmeade) , progenitor  of  the  family 
in  America,  died  before  1649.  According  to  family  tradition,  he  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Southmead.  William  Southmayd  was  an  early 
settler  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  had  a grant  of  the  lot  on 
which  Mr.  Thompson’s  frame  (evidently  the  first  stage  of  a house) 
stood.  In  1649  an  inventory  of  his  goods  and  chattels  was  made  by 
Christopher  Avery  and  William  Addes.  The  nature  of  the  inventory 
suggests  that  he  was  a ship  carpenter. 
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William  Southmayd  married,  November  28,  1642,  Millicent 
Addes,  daughter  of  William  Addes  or  Addis.  She  married  (second) 
William  Ash.  Children:  1.  William,  Jr.,  of  whom  further.  2.  John, 
born  October  26,  1645,  died  the  same  year.  3.  John,  born  December 
31,  1646;  was  a mariner  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1668. 

( John  J.  Babson  : “History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester,”  pp.  162, 
163.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight:  “The  History  of  the  Descendants  of 

John  Dwight,”  pp.  522,  523.) 

II.  Captain  William  Southmayd,  Jr.,  son  of  William  and  Milli- 
cent (Addes)  Southmayd,  was  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut, 
September  12,  1643,  and  died  December  4,  1702.  He  settled  in  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  and  was  a sea  captain  and  ship  owner. 

Captain  William  Southmayd,  Jr.,  married  (first),  in  October, 
1673,  Esther  Hamlin,  who  was  born  December  15,  1655,  and  died 
November  11,  1682,  daughter  of  Giles  and  Esther  (Crow)  Hamlin. 
Esther  (Crow)  Hamlin  was  the  daughter  of  John  Crow,  who  was 
born  in  1606  and  died  January  16,  1635.  Captain  Southmayd  mar- 
ried (second),  about  1684,  Margaret  Allyn,  who  was  born  July  29, 
1660,  and  died  March  16,  1733,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Allyn,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  William, 

born  in  1674,  died  young.  2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  William, 
born  March  6,  1679,  died  young.  4.  Giles,  born  January  17,  1680. 
5.  Esther,  born  October  28,  1682,  died  December  29,  1682.  Chil- 
dren of  second  marriage:  6.  Allyn,  born  in  1685.  7-  Daniel,  born  in 
1687,  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  8.  Margaret,  born  in  1691. 
9.  Ann,  born  January  18,  1693.  10.  Joseph,  born  in  1695.  11.  Wil- 

liam, born  January  9,  1698-99,  died  October  15,  1747;  married, 
March  26,  1729,  Mehitable  Dwight,  who  died  November  24,  1755. 
12.  Millicent,  born  in  1700,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  142,  143.  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XIV,  p.  133.  John  J.  Babson: 
“History  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester,”  p.  163.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight : 
“The  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Dwight,”  pp.  522,  523. 
Family  data.) 

III.  Rev.  John  Southmayd,  son  of  Captain  William  Southmayd, 
Jr.,  and  Esther  (Hamlin)  Southmayd,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, August  23,  1676,  and  died  November  14,  1755.  He  was 
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mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grandfather.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College,  in  1697,  was  a clergyman  and  probably  lived  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  until  about  1699,  afterwards  in  Waterbury.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Waterbury  from  1705  until  1740. 
He  also  served  as  town  clerk  from  1721  until  his  death,  justice  of  the 
peace  from  1740  to  1750,  and  representative  from  1740  to  1744, 
and  again  in  1754. 

Rev.  John  Southmayd  married  Susannah  Ward,  who  was  born  in 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  June  6,  1674,  and  died  February  8,  1751- 
1752,  daughter  of  William  and  Phebe  Ward,  of  Rowley,  Massachu- 
setts. Children,  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut:  1.  Esther,  born 

September  12,  1701,  died  February  5,  1777;  married,  February  26, 
1723-24,  Daniel  Starr,  who  died  August  21,  1752.  2.  Susannah,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Anna,  born  October  27,  170 6,  died  August  11, 
1740;  married,  July  1,  1732,  Joseph  Bronson,  who  died  September 
19,  1771.  4.  John,  born  January  or  June  21,  1710,  died  February  28, 
1742-43;  married,  April  25,  1739,  Millicent  Gaylord,  who  married 
(second),  October  9,  1747,  Timothy  Judd.  5.  Daniel,  born  April 
19,  1717,  died  January  12,  1754;  married,  March  24,  1748-49,  a 
wife  whose  name  is  not  recorded. 

(H.  Franklin  Andrews:  “The  Hamlin  Family,”  pp.  41,  75.) 

IV.  Susannah  Southmayd,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  and  Susannah 
(Ward)  Southmayd,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  January 
5,  1703-04,  and  died  August  13,  1741.  She  married  Thomas  (2) 
Bronson.  (Bronson  IV.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  4L  74-) 

(The  Root  Line) 

Arms — Or,  three  lozenges  gules. 

Crest — A tree  proper.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Root,  also  recorded  as  Roote  and  Roots,  was  undoubtedly  a per- 
sonal name.  The  Roots  are  of  English  origin,  and  although  the  name 
appears  as  early  as  1273  A.  D.,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  the  family  does 
not  seem  to  have  spread  to  the  size  of  most  family  trees.  The  pro- 
genitors of  the  New  England  families  of  this  name  “were  of  good 
social  position  among  the  Puritan  settlers  as  worthy  citizens,  sub- 
stantial farmers  or  skillful  manufacturers  of  domestic  goods.”  While 
some  attained  distinction  in  legal  or  political  life,  most  of  them  have 
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“exhibited  in  quiet  circles  those  sterling  and  manly  virtues  which  justly 
distinguished  the  untitled  nobility  of  a free  country.” 

The  ancient  home  of  the  Farmington,  Connecticut,  family  was  at 
Badby,  Northamptonshire,  England. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  J.  P. 
Root:  “Root  Genealogical  Records,”  pp.  25,  26.) 

I.  John  Root,  believed  to  be  the  son  of  John  Roote,  of  Badby, 
Northamptonshire,  England,  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Russell)  Roote, 
was  born  in  Badby  on  February  26,  1608,  according  to  the  parish 
records,  and  died  in  August,  1684,  leaving  possessions  valued  at  £819. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  John  Root  was  adopted  by  an  uncle, 
a brother  of  his  father.  This  uncle  was  an  elderly  man  of  means  and 
a zealous  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  insisted  that 
young  John  Root  should  join  the  Parliamentary  Army  under  Crom- 
well to  fight  against  Charles  I and  the  Catholics,  but  John  Root  was 
opposed  to  war  and,  instead,  joined  a company  of  Puritans  who  were 
coming  to  America.  After  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  came  to 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  1640. 
He  and  his  wife  were  in  full  communion  with  the  Farmington  Con- 
gregational Church.  Mr.  Root  subscribed  the  original  articles  of 
settlement,  adopted  by  the  planters  of  Mattatuck,  afterwards  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  was  accepted  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  sons  as 
original  proprietor,  January  15,  1678. 

John  Root  married,  about  1640,  Mary  Kilbourne,  who  was  born 
in  Wood  Ditton,  England,  in  1619  and  died  in  1697,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Frances  Kilbourne.  She  came  to  America  in  the  ship 
“Increase”  in  1635.  Children:  1.  John,  born  about  1642,  died  Sep- 

tember 24,  1687;  married,  October  18,  1664,  Mary  Ashley.  2. 
Samuel,  born  about  1644,  died  November  27,  1711;  married,  prob- 
ably a daughter  of  Thomas  Orton.  3.  Thomas,  born  in  Farmington 
about  1648,  died  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  August  16,  1709;  mar- 
ried (first),  in  1670,  Mary  Gridley,  who  died  in  1673 ; married 
(second),  October  7,  1675,  Mary  Spencer,  who  died  November  4, 
1690;  married  (third),  January  25,  1692,  Sarah  (Dumbleton)  Leon- 
ard, who  died  January  3,  1694.  4.  Mary,  of  whom  further.  5. 

Stephen,  died  January  6,  1717;  married  Sarah  Wadsworth,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  6.  Susannah,  died  December  5,  1712;  married, 
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in  1683,  Joseph  Langdon.  7.  Joseph,  died  December  18,  1739;  mar- 
ried (first),  September  17,  1692,  Elizabeth  Warner;  married  (sec- 
ond), May  3,  1727,  Ruth  Smith.  8.  Caleb,  died  June  10,  1712;  mar- 
ried (first),  August  9,  1693,  Elizabeth  Salmon;  married  (second)  a 
Miss  Gillette. 

(J.  P.  Root:  “Root  Genealogical  Records,”  pp.  314-20.  James 
Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New 

England,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  572,  573.) 

II.  Mary  Root,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Kilbourne)  Root, 
was  born  about  1649.  She  married  Isaac  Bronson.  (Bronson  II.) 

( Ibid.) 

(The  Ellis  Line) 

Arms — Or,  on  a cross  sable  five  crescents  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Originally  used  to  indicate  the  “son  of  Ellis,”  this  name  is  found 
as  a surname  in  France  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  But  not  until 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings  ( 10 66)  did  it  appear  in  England,  brought 
by  a Norman  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  early  spell- 
ings vary  greatly.  In  the  Domesday  Book  are  given  Alis  and  Helis. 
Other  forms  of  the  time  were  Halis,  Hellys,  Halys,  Hillis,  Ealis, 
Ellis,  Elias,  Elys,  etc. 

Sir  Henry  Ellis  was  chief  librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  1827- 
1856.  In  1503  John  Ellis  was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Sir  Thomas 
Ellis,  living  in  1600,  was  sixteen  times  mayor  of  Doncaster. 

(Captain  Caleb  H.  Ellis:  “Genealogical  Record  of  the  Brad- 
fords, Fullers  and  Ellises,”  pp.  17-19.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of 

English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Rev.  John  Ellis,  Jr.,  was  born  about  1726  and  died  at  Frank- 
lin, Connecticut,  October  19,  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
He  is  referred  to  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  records,  as  “a  native  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.”  In  1740  he  came  to  Norwich  to  suc- 
ceed Rev.  Henry  Willes  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  and  remained 
there  for  twenty-seven  years.  No  church  records  are  to  be  found 
during  his  ministry,  an  interval  of  thirty-three  years  occurring  in  which 
there  is  no  registry  of  admissions,  baptisms,  marriages  or  deaths. 

In  1785  Rev.  John  Ellis,  Jr.,  was  installed  over  a church  at  Reho- 
both,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  years  resigned  his  charge  and  returned  to 
Franklin  (Norwich),  where  he  died.  Mr.  Ellis  was  a graduate  of 
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Harvard  College  (1750),  and  a man  of  much  ability,  energy  and 
action.  He  was  full  of  Christian  enterprise  and  took  part  in  the  local 
interests  of  his  day.  He  was  treasurer  and  agent  of  the  General 
Association  (Missionary  Society)  of  New  London  County. 

He  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  chaplain  to  serve  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  joined  the  army  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  the  fall  of  1775,  and  served  as  chaplain 
of  Colonel  Jedediah  Huntington’s  (of  Norwich)  regiment,  raised  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut. 

Rev.  John  Ellis,  Jr.,  married,  October  24,  1749-50,  Bethiah  Pal- 
mer, daughter  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Palmer.  Children:  1.  Benja- 

min, of  whom  further.  2.  Bethiah.  3.  Joseph,  born  September  21, 
1 7 5 5 . 4.  Daniel,  born  March  18,  1757;  married,  March  13,  1783, 
Roxana  Peck.  5.  William,  born  November  9,  1758.  6.  Samuel,  born 
September  4,  1760,  died  April  23,  1765.  7.  Rev.  Jonathan,  born  at 
West  Farms,  Connecticut,  April  11,  1762;  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1786;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Topsham,  Maine, 
1789;  married,  in  1790,  Mary  Fulton,  of  Topsham.  8.  Stephen 
(twin),  born  November  7,  1763,  died  March  4,  1764.  9.  Sarah 
(twin),  born  November  7,  1763,  died  March  4,  1764.  10.  John, 
born  February  9,  1765. 

(“Norwich,  Connecticut,  Vital  Records,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  383,  499. 
D.  H.  Hurd:  “History  of  New  London  County,  Connecticut,”  p. 

401.  A.  Woodward:  “The  Celebration  of  the  150th  Anniversary 

of  the  Primitive  Organization  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
Society  in  Franklin,  Connecticut,  October  14,  1868,”  pp.  68,  81. 
F.  M.  Caulkins:  “History  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,”  pp.  381,  425, 
590.) 

II.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis,  son  of  Rev.  John  Ellis,  Jr.,  and  Bethiah 
(Palmer)  Ellis,  was  born  at  West  Farms,  Connecticut,  in  1752  and 
died  in  1825.  He  studied  with  Dr.  Joshua  Downer,  of  Preston,  Con- 
necticut, and  settled  at  West  Farms,  where  he  acquired  an  extensive 
practice. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  married  Rosanna  Thayer.  Children:  1.  Han- 
nah, born  March  I,  1774.  2.  Sarah  Palmer,  of  whom  further.  3. 

Joseph,  born  July  18,  1780,  died  January  28,  1781.  4.  Bethiah,  born 
May  20,  1782;  her  name  was  later  changed  to  Rosanna  Thayer,  as 
is  found  by  the  following  record:  “Norwich,  June  11,  1787.  The 
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above  name  of  Bethiah  is  this  Day  Changed  by  the  said  Benjamin 
Ellis,  the  father,  to  Rosanna  Thayer.”  5.  Joseph,  born  September 
2,  1784. 

(A.  Woodward:  “Historical  Address  Delivered  in  Franklin, 

Connecticut,  on  October  14,  1868,”  pp.  68,  81.  “Vital  Records  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,”  published  at  Hartford  by  the  Society  of  Colo- 
nial Wars  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  555.) 

III.  Sarah  Palmer  Ellis,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  and  Rosanna 
(Thayer)  Ellis,  was  born  June  17,  1778,  and  died  December  16, 
1857.  She  married  Colonel  Jacob  Kingsbury.  (Kingsbury  V-A.) 

(Joseph  A.  Kingsbury:  “A  Pendulous  Edition  of  Kingsbury 

Genealogy,”  p.  52.  Frederick  John  Kingsbury:  “The  Genealogy  of 
the  Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury,  of  Ipswich  and  Haverhill,  Mas- 
sachusetts,” pp.  221,  250-54.  “Vital  Records  of  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut,” published  at  Hartford  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  p.  555.) 

(The  Hill  Line) 

Arms — Sable  on  a fesse  argent  between  three  cats  passant  guardant  or  a cross  moline 
between  two  cocks  gules. 

Crest — A buck’s  head  per  pale  gules  and  azure  the  nose  or  collared  of  the  last. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Hill  is  a family  surname  that  is  very  ancient  and  includes  among 
its  members  many  persons  of  prominence.  It  is  derived  from  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  family,  local  “at  the  hill,”  and  as  almost 
every  small  district  had  its  rising  ground  called  “the  hill,”  there  come 
at  an  early  date  many  families  bearing  the  name,  from  residence 
thereon.  Alan  de  Hil  is  found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Essex 
in  1372  and  Walter  de  la  Hille  was  in  County  Devon  at  the  same 
time.  Robert  Hill,  of  Hilltop,  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Sir  Robert  Hill  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  at  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Richard  Hill  was  ser- 
geant to  the  cellar  of  Henry  VIII  and  another  illustrious  member  of 
the  Hill  family  was  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1549.  Sir  Moses  or  Moyses  Hill,  Knight,  accompanied  the  Earl 
of  Essex  to  Ireland  in  1573. 

In  America  the  family  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers,  and 
the  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  family  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  New  England.  There  were  several  others  of  the  name  of  Hill 
besides  Abraham  Hill,  who  came  to  America  before  1650.  William 
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and  John  Hill  are  found  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  John 
Hill  is  recorded  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  while  Peter  Hill  settled 
in  Saco,  Maine.  Their  relationship,  if  any,  to  this  branch  has  not 
been  determined. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  W.  R. 
Cutter:  “New  England  Families,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  2020.) 

I.  Abraham  Hill,  the  progenitor  and  American  ancestor  of  this 
family,  was  born  in  England  about  1624  and  died  in  Malden,  Massa- 
chusetts, February  13,  1669-70.  He  came  to  America  from  England 
about  1636,  and  was  an  early  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  now  called  Malden.  He  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  but 
was  also  a town  officer  and  a prominent  man  of  the  locality.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  church  of  Charlestown  in  1639,  and  was  made  a free- 
man May  13,  1640.  He  sold  his  house  in  1646  and  removed  to 
Malden,  where  the  following  entries  are  found  regarding  him,  the 
first  in  a petition  in  1657,  the  second  in  one  in  1659 : 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  selectmen  of  the  sayd  town  (Malden)  that 
a brother  of  the  Church  there;  namely  Abraham  Hill,  may  by  this 
court  be  licensed  to  keep  an  Ordinarie  there.  As  also  to  draw  wine 
for  the  better  accomadating  both  the  Church  and  Countrie. 

It  is  the  request  of  the  selectmen  of  Malden  to  the  honored  court 
at  Cambridge  that  Abraham  Hill  may  be  lycenced  to  sell  strong 
liquors  in  the  said  towne  for  the  necessary  supply  of  travellers  as  also 
for  the  inhabitants,  that  persons  may  be  prevented  from  keeping  such 
quantities  in  their  private  Houses,  the  abuse  whereof  have  proved  of 
very  evil  consequence. 

The  house  of  Abraham  Hill  was  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Great 
Road,  near  its  junction  with  the  Medford  Road,  “which  at  first  was 
merely  the  way  to  the  mill.”  Abraham  Hill  was  also  the  tenant  and 
keeper  of  a corn  mill  in  Malden.  The  inn  which  he  kept  was  for 
many  years  the  center  of  the  town  life.  “Here  met  the  selectmen  to 
lay  rates  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  little  town  and  here  came  the 
inhabitants  to  make  and  unmake  the  boards  which  managed  them 
from  one  annual  meeting  to  another.”  After  the  death  of  Abraham 
Hill,  his  widow,  Sarah,  herself  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  kept 
the  ordinary  until  1679. 

Abraham  Hill  married  Sarah  Long,  daughter  of  Robert  Long,  of 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  She  died  about  1679.  Children  (prob- 
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ably  others)  : i.  Ruth,  born  June  2,  1640.  2.  Isaac,  born  October 

29,  1641.  3.  Abraham,  born  October  1,  1643.  4.  Sarah,  born  and 
died  in  October,  1649.  5-  Mary,  born  in  May,  1652.  6.  Jacob  (1), 
of  whom  further. 

(L.  R.  Paige:  “History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  p.  581. 
C.  H.  Pope:  “Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  229.  D.  P.  Corey: 

“History  of  Malden,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  87,  116,  668.  James  Sav- 
age: “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  Eng- 

land,” Vol.  II,  p.  415.) 

II.  Jacob  (1)  Hill , son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Long)  Hill,  was 
born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  in  March,  1656-57,  and  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  December  12,  1690,  aged  nearly  thirty-four 
years.  He  kept  the  ordinary  in  Malden,  after  1679,  which  had  been 
kept  by  his  father,  and  then  his  mother  before  him.  He  removed  to 
Cambridge  in  1681,  selling  his  estate  in  Malden  in  1683,  and  his 
brother  Isaac  was  allowed  “to  keep  an  ordinarye  and  to  Retale  wine 
and  strong  liquor.”  In  later  years  this  “ordinary”  became  a famous 
inn.  Jacob  (1)  Hill  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  a plot 
of  land  was  laid  out  to  him  in  the  first  division  of  land  in  Cambridge 
in  1689.  He  is  recorded  as  being  a freeman  there  in  1690. 

Jacob  (1)  Hill  married  Sarah  Stone.  (Stone — American  Line — 
III.)  Children,  some,  or  all,  born  in  Malden,  Massachusetts:  1. 

Jacob  (2),  of  whom  further.  2.  Tabitha,  married,  February  3,  1701- 
1702,  William  Warland.  3.  John,  born  September  25,  1684.  4. 

Nathaniel.  5.  Abraham,  married  Abigail  Pierce. 

(L.  R.  Paige:  “History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  p.  582. 
James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  416.  D.  P.  Corey:  “History  of  Malden, 
Massachusetts,”  pp.  117,  669.  “Proprietors  Records  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,”  p.  178.  T.  B.  Wyman:  “Genealogies  and  Estates 

of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  502.) 

III.  Jacob  (2)  Hill,  son  of  Jacob  (1)  and  Sarah  (Stone)  Hill, 
lived  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  On  May  4,  17 11,  the  Gibson 
family  of  Cambridge  sold  their  homestead  to  Jacob  Hill,  probably 
this  Jacob. 

Jacob  (2)  Hill  married,  September  29,  1714,  Susannah  (Clark) 
Hancock.  (Second  Clark  Line  II.)  Children:  1.  Sarah,  baptized 

August  17,  1715  ; married,  August  19,  1735,  Henry  Prentice,  3d,  died 
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July  8,  1736.  2.  Elizabeth,  baptized  March  8,  1718-19.  3.  Mary, 

baptized  February  24,  1721-22,  died  before  1768;  married  Abraham 
Snow.  4.  Margaret,  baptized  March  15,  1723-24.  5.  Elizabeth, 

baptized  July  16,  1727.  6.  Sarah,  of  whom  further. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XXXVII,  p.  388.  L.  R.  Paige:  “History  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 

chusetts,” pp.  573,  582.) 

IV.  Sarah  Hill,  daughter  of  Jacob  (2)  and  Susannah  (Clark- 
Hancock)  Hill,  was  born  in  1734  and  baptized  August  25,  1734.  She 
died  October  21  or  23,  1789.  Sarah  Hill  married  Nathaniel  Kings- 
bury. (Kingsbury  IV.) 

(M.  K.  Talcott:  “The  Descendants  of  Henry  Kingsbury,  of  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts,”  p.  221.  “Vital  Records,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts,” Vol.  II,  p.  199.) 

(The  Second  Clark  Line) 

/.  Jonas  Clark,  the  first  known  ancestor  of  his  line,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  January  14,  1700,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  youth,  except  that  he  was  a mariner.  He 
is  recorded  as  the  famous  ruling  elder  of  the  Cambridge  Church,  and 
was  a resident  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1642.  In  early  life 
he  seems  to  have  been  a shipmaster,  as  an  observation  was  taken  on 
October  13,  1653,  and  a report  was  made  October  18,  1654,  and 
recorded  in  the  “General  Court  Records”  as  follows:  “Mr.  Jonas 

Clarke  and  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  both  well  skilled  in  the  mathe- 
matics, having  had  the  command  of  ships  upon  several  voyages, 
being  appointed  to  take  an  observation  at  the  northerly  bounds  of  our 
Patent  upon  the  seacoast,”  etc.  In  1679  he  was  chosen  proprietor 
and  selectman  at  Cambridge.  On  November  15,  1682,  Jonas  Clark 
was  ordained  ruling  elder  of  the  church  at  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. His  associate,  ordained  at  the  same  time,  died  within  the  year, 
and  Elder  Jonas  Clark  held  the  office  alone  until  his  death.  The 
office  was  never  again  filled.  Again  in  1690  he  served  as  proprietor 
and  selectman. 

Jonas  Clark  married  (first)  Sarah,  who  died  February  20,  1649- 
1650;  he  married  (second),  July  30,  1650,  Elizabeth  Clark,  who 
died  March  21,  1672-73;  he  married  (third),  August  19,  1673, 
Elizabeth  Cook.  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Thomas,  born 
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December  2,  1642,  died  May  20,  1649.  2-  Sarah,  born  September 

15,  1644,  was  living  in  1705;  married,  February  23,  1662-63,  Sam- 
uel Green,  the  veteran  printer.  3.  Jonas,  born  September  4,  1646, 
died  January  14,  1737-38;  married  Susanna  Bennett,  daughter  of 
Richard  Bennett.  4.  Mary,  born  probably  in  1648,  died  November 
15,  1649.  Children  of  the  second  marriage:  5.  Elizabeth,  born 

about  1651;  married  (first),  July  23,  1672,  John  Woodmansey; 
married  (second)  a Mr.  Monk.  6.  Rev.  Thomas,  born  March  2, 
:t652-53,  died  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  December  7,  1704; 
married  (first),  name  unknown;  married  (second),  in  1702,  Eliza- 
beth Whiting.  7.  John,  born  May  30,  1655,  died  young.  8.  Timothy, 
born  in  1657,  died  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  13,  1737;  he  was 
a mariner  and  later  an  important  official.  9.  Samuel,  baptized 
November  6,  1659;  living  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1705;  by 
trade  he  was  a goldsmith.  10.  Abigail,  born  April  7,  1662.  11. 

Mary,  born  March  6,  1664-65,  died  April  20,  1697;  married,  before 
1687,  Captain  John  Bonner.  Children  of  the  third  marriage:  12. 

John,  born  August  7,  1674,  died  October  15,  1675.  13.  John,  born 

November  3,  1675,  died  March  7,  1676.  14.  Nathaniel,  born  Octo- 
ber 27,  1677,  died  June  15,  1686.  15.  Joseph,  born  May  5,  1679, 

was  living  in  1705;  married,  April  21,  1702,  Elizabeth  Codman.  16. 
Hannah,  born  in  December,  1680,  died  in  December,  1680.  17. 

Susannah,  of  whom  further. 

(L.  R.  Paige:  “History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  510- 
5 1 1.  C.  H.  Pope:  “Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  46.  T.  B. 

Wyman:  “The  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts,” Vol.  A-J,  p.  217.) 

II.  Susannah  Clark,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Elizabeth  (Cook) 
Clark,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  October  20,  1682,  and 
was  living  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  as  late  as  1770.  Susannah 
Clark  was  admitted  to  the  Charlestown  Church,  August  10,  1729. 

She  married  (first),  January  14,  1702,  Ebenezer  Hancock,  born 
March  10,  1680-81,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Prentice)  Han- 
cock. She  married  (second)  Jacob  (2)  Hill.  (Hill  III.) 

(L.  R.  Paige:  “History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  510, 
572,582.  T.  B.  Wyman:  “The  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charles- 
town, Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  219.) 
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(The  Stone  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  three  cinquefoils  sable,  on  a chief  azure  a sun  in  splendor  or. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a griffin’s  head  between  two  wings  expanded  gules 
bezantee.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Eleven  English  parishes  bear  the  name  of  Stone,  all  save  one  of 
them  situated  in  Southern  England.  Since  it  is  probable  that  many 
families  derived  the  name  of  Stone  from  one  or  more  villages  so 
called,  it  is  readily  perceived  why  these  families  are  most  prominent 
in  the  following  counties : Berks,  Bucks,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset, 

Essex,  Herts,  Kent,  Somerset,  and  Surrey.  Other  families  first 
obtained  the  surname  from  residence  near  a prominent  ledge  or 
boulder,  sufficient  in  size  to  be  a local  landmark.  As  the  name  was 
earliest  used  with  the  prefixes  “de”  or  “atte”  in  connection  with  these 
places,  the  derivation  is  thus  confirmed.  In  1253  (Chauncey  Inquisi- 
tions) William  de  la  Stone  was  of  Hereford.  Sir  Gilbert  de  Stone 
was  witness  to  a confirmation  charter  of  1266,  and  Roger  atte  Stone 
was  tenant  of  lands  in  Meriet,  County  Somerset,  in  1285. 

The  Stone  family  of  our  particular  interest  is  first  mentioned  in 
Little  Bentley,  Tendring  Hundred,  County  Essex,  in  1302,  when 
Philip  atte  Stone  hunted  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Wal- 
ter atte  Stone,  who  may  have  been  the  son  of  Philip,  was  born  at  Little 
Bentley,  County  Essex,  about  1285.  His  name  is  found  in  the  tax  lists 
of  Little  Bentley  until  soon  after  1327,  when  it  disappears.  Two 
generations  are  then  missing,  but  the  next  Stone  appears  again  at 
Little  Bentley  and  nearby  Ardleigh. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  J. 

Gardiner  Bartlett:  “Ancestry  and  Descendants  of  Deacon  Gregory 

Stone,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.”) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  William  atte  Stone,  probably  a great-grandson  of  Walter  Stone 
above-mentioned,  was  born  about  1325  and  died  in  1430-31.  Child: 
1.  Walter,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  Gardiner  Bartlett:  “Ancestry  and  Descendants  of  Deacon 

Gregory  Stone,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,”  p.  15.) 

II.  Walter  atte  Stone  was  born  about  1390.  He  inherited  his 
father’s  land  holdings  in  Ardleigh. 

(Ibid.,  p.  17.) 
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III.  John  Stone  was  born  about  1420  and  died  in  1487.  He  occu- 

pied a small  estate  at  Ardleigh,  which  for  over  four  centuries  was 
called  “Barons,”  the  name  derived  from  the  Baron  family  who  occu- 
pied it  before  the  Stone  family.  Children:  1.  Walter.  2.  Simon,  of 

whom  further.  3.  John.  4.  George. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  18-19.) 

IV.  Simon  Stone,  son  of  John  Stone,  was  born  at  “Barons,”  Ard- 

leigh, County  Essex,  England,  about  1450,  and  died  between  May, 
1506,  and  February,  1510.  He  held  an  estate  of  the  Manor  of 
Bovills,  in  Ardleigh,  called  “Walles,”  and  another  called  “Goodenes,” 
in  Great  Bromley,  where  he  settled.  His  will  is  recorded  in  Great 
Bromley.  He  married,  in  1480,  Elizabeth.  Children:  1.  David, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Walter.  3.  Michael.  4.  William. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  19-21.) 

V.  David  Stone,  son  of  Simon  and  Elizabeth  Stone,  was  born  at 

Great  Bromley,  County  Essex,  England,  about  1480  and  died  about 
1543.  In  1540  he  removed  to  the  parish  of  Kirby-le-Soken,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Great  Bromley.  Children:  1.  John.  2.  Simon,  of 

whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  25-27.) 

VI.  Simon  Stone,  son  of  David  Stone,  was  born  at  Great  Brom- 

ley, Essex  County,  England,  about  1507,  and  died  there  1557.  His 
uncle,  Walter,  gave  him  the  estate  of  “Hunts”  and  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  possession  of  the  estate  at  Kirby-le-Soken.  He  acquired 
considerable  property  at  Great  Bromley,  to  which  place  he  removed. 
He  married,  about  1533,  Agnes.  Children:  1.  John.  2.  David,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Richard. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  32-35.) 

VII.  David  Stone,  son  of  Simon  and  Agnes  Stone,  was  born  at 
Great  Bromley,  Essex  County,  England,  about  1540  and  died  about 
1597.  He  lived  at  Great  Bromley.  David  Stone  married  (first), 
July  10,  1566,  Elizabeth  Hewitt.  She  died  about  1 582.  He  married 
(second) , in  1584,  Ursula.  Children  of  the  first  marriage : 1.  David. 
2.  Margery.  3.  Elizabeth.  4.  John  Francis.  5.  Matthew.  6. 
Agnes.  Children  of  the  second  marriage:  7.  Simon.  8.  Ursula.  9. 
Mary.  10.  Gregory,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  36-38.) 
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(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  son  of  David  and  Ursula  Stone,  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Great  Bromley,  County  Essex,  England,  and 
baptized  there,  April  19,  1592.  He  died  November  30,  1672,  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  removed  to  Nayland, 
County  Suffolk,  where  he  lived  until  he  emigrated  to  this  country, 
shortly  after  his  brother  Simon  came  in  1635.  Settling  first  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  a landed  owner,  he  removed 
soon  after  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  his  name  appears  on 
the  records  February  6,  1636-37.  He  became  a deacon  of  the  church 
about  1643,  and  was  deputy  for  Cambridge  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court.  He  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  His  Majesty  for 
redress  of  conditions  affecting  those  in  Cambridge,  and  was  in  every 
sense  a leading  man  of  the  community,  honored,  beloved,  and 
respected.  His  will,  dated  November  22,  1672,  was  probated  Decem- 
ber 13,  1672. 

Deacon  Gregory  Stone  married  (first),  at  Nayland,  County  Suf- 
folk, England,  July  20,  1617,  Margaret  Gerrad,  who  was  baptized 
there,  December  5,  1597,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Christian 
(Frende)  Gerrad.  She  died  at  Nayland,  where  she  was  buried, 
August  4,  1626.  He  married  (second),  about  1627,  in  Dedham, 
England,  Mrs.  Lydia  Cooper.  Children  by  first  marriage:  1.  John, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Daniel,  baptized  August  15,  1620.  3.  David, 
baptized  September  22,  1622.  4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  October  3, 

1624,  died  in  1626.  Children  by  second  marriage:  5.  Elizabeth, 

baptized  March  6,  1628-29;  married  Anthony  Potter,  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts.  6.  Samuel,  baptized  February  4,  1630-31.  7.  Sarah, 
baptized  February  8,  1632-33;  married  Joseph  Merriam. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  41-66.) 

II.  Elder  John  Stone,  son  of  Deacon  Gregory  and  Margaret 
(Gerrad)  Stone,  was  born  in  Nayland,  County  Suffolk,  England,  and 
baptized  July  21,  1618.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  May 
5,  1683,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  there.  When  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  old,  his  father  came  to  New  England,  bringing 
his  children.  John  Stone  settled  in  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  town  clerk  for  some  time,  and  in  1682-83  was  chosen  deputy  to 
the  Massachusetts  Court. 
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Elder  John  Stone  married,  in  1639,  Anne.  Children:  1.  Han- 

nah, born  June  6,  1640;  married,  July  1,  1658,  John  Bent.  2.  John, 
born  in  1642.  3.  Daniel,  born  in  1644.  4-  David,  born  in  1646.  5. 
Mary,  born  in  1649;  married  Isaac  Hunt.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  about 
1651;  married  Samuel  Stow.  7.  Margaret,  born  October  22,  1653; 
married,  January  11,  1675-76,  William  Brown.  8.  Tabitha,  born 
May  29,  1655  ; married  John  Rice.  9.  Sarah,  of  whom  further.  10. 
Nathaniel,  born  May  11,  1660. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  67-73.) 

III.  Sarah  Stone,  daughter  of  Elder  John  and  Anne  Stone,  was 
born  September  22,  1657,  and  died  December  31,  1717,  aged  sixty 
years.  She  married  (first)  Jacob  (1)  Hill.  (Hill  II.)  She  mar- 
ried (second),  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  March  15,  1704-05, 
Samuel  Jones. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  73*74-) 

(The  Denison  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  engrailed  gules  between  three  torteaux  an  annulet  or. 

Crest — A cubit  arm  holding  a cutlass. 

Motto — Domus  grata.  (Bolton:  “American  Armory.”) 

Dennis,  variously  spelled  Denniss,  Dennison,  Denis,  Dennisson, 
etc.,  was  a baptismal  name  and  signified  “the  son  of  Denis  or  Dennis.” 
Both  Denis  and  Denise,  masculine  and  feminine  forms,  were  in  com- 
mon use.  Crossing  over  from  France,  this  font  name  was  for  a while 
exceedingly  popular,  especially  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  North.  Teni- 
son  or  Tennyson  is  also  a variant.  The  feminine  Dennise  lingered  in 
the  southwest  of  England  until  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
name  is  found  in  counties  Norfolk  and  Cambridge  as  early  as  1273 ; 
in  County  York  in  1379,  in  Norwich  in  1472,  and  also  in  Ireland. 

The  early  English  ancestry  of  this  branch  of  the  family  has  not 
been  traced.  According  to  one  authority,  John  Denison,  ancestor  of 
this  branch,  was  a brother  of  Major-General  Daniel  Denison. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  J. 

Farmer:  “Genealogical  Register  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  Eng- 

land,” p.  82.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  37.) 

I.  John  ( 1 ) Denison,  the  progenitor  of  this  family  in  America, 
was  born  probably  in  England  and  died  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in 
1683.  He  was  a weaver  by  trade  and  is  first  recorded  February  7, 
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1647,  when  he  was  granted  six  acres  of  marsh  “next  Goodman  How.” 
He  was  a subscriber  to  Major  Denison  in  1648,  a commoner  in  1664, 
and  a voter  in  town  affairs  in  1679.  Besides  his  children,  his  will 
mentions  a grandchild,  Sally  Pritchett,  and  makes  the  following  com- 
ments of  particular  interest:  “Likewise  I give  to  my  son,  John  Deni- 
son, my  houses  and  land,  sheep,  horse,  hoggs,  with  the  great  Braise 
Kettle,  biggest  iron  pot,  the  table  in  the  new  room,  the  great  chest  in 
the  parlour,  and  all  my  debts  and  what  ever  else  is  my  estate  which  I 
have  not  already  given  out.” 

John  Denison  married  Priscilla,  who  died  February  15,  1692. 
Children,  mentioned  in  will,  order  not  known.  1.  John  (2),  of  whom 
further.  2.  Mary,  died  July  11,  1658.  3.  Ruth.  4.  Sarah  Perkins. 
5.  Priscilla,  married,  October  9,  1666,  Thomas  Parson. 

(“Vital  Records,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  13 1,  540. 
A.  Hammatt:  “The  Hammatt  Papers,”  No.  1;  “The  Early  Inhabi- 
tants of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  p.  75.) 

II.  John  (2)  Denison,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Priscilla  Denison, 
was  born  about  1657  and  died  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  August  12, 
1725.  He  was  “one  of  the  younger  generation”  who  joined  the 
church  by  taking  the  covenant,  January  25,  1673-74.  A weaver  by 
trade,  he  lived  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  served  in  King  Philip’s 
War  under  Major  Samuel  Appleton,  and  was  wounded.  He  is 
recorded  as  being  at  “Road”  Island,  January  6,  1675. 

John  Denison  married  (first)  Ruth  Ayer.  (See  Ayer  I,  child  5.) 
He  married  (second)  Elizabeth,  who  died  September  15,  1725. 
Children  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Ruth,  born  August  9,  1684,  died 

August  15,  1685.  2.  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  3.  John,  born  April  28, 
1692.  4.  Priscilla,  born  January  14,  1694,  died  January  30,  1694. 

Children  of  the  second  marriage:  5.  George,  born  October  6,  1700, 

died  August  6,  1725.  6.  Daniel,  born  November  9,  1702. 

(Ibid.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,” 
Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  442-43.  “Massachusetts  Archives,”  Vol.  LXVIII, 
p.  104.  Family  data.) 

III.  Ruth  Denison,  daughter  of  John  (2)  and  Ruth  (Ayer) 
Denison,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  June  7,  1686,  and  died 
May  6,  1779.  It  is  of  interest  that  at  her  death  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
three  years,  she  left  behind  the  remarkable  number  of  two  hundred 
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and  thirty-one  descendants,  including  five  children  (out  of  an  original 
thirteen),  sixty-one  grandchildren,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  great- 
grandchildren, and  thirteen  great-great-grandchildren.  The  home- 
stead farm  is  still  in  the  possession  of  descendants  of  the  name. 

Ruth  Denison  married  Captain  Joseph  (2)  Kingsbury.  (Kings- 
bury III.) 

_ (“Vital  Records,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  114.  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XIII,  p.  159. 
F.  M.  Caulkins:  “History  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,”  p.  234.) 

(The  Ayer  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a bend  azure  between  two  mullets  gules. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Ayre,  also  spelled  Ayer,  Ayres,  Ayars,  Ayers,  Ayris  and  Ayrs,  is 
an  English  surname  derived  from  the  nickname  which  was  applied  to 
the  “son  of  the  heir.”  It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  Ayre  is  almost 
the  universal  spelling  in  England,  Ayer  is  equally  universal  in  the 
United  States.  The  Ayre  (Eyre)  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Derbyshire,  where  they  have  continued  to  reside  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years.  They  are  also  found  in  Devonshire,  Lincolnshire, 
County  Norfolk  (Roger  le  Hayre,  1264),  and  on  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
There  is  also  a town  called  Ayer. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  J.  N. 
Nates:  “Genealogy  of  the  Ayres  Family.”) 

I.  John  Ayer  or  Ayres  was  probably  born  in  England  in  1590 
and  died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  March  31,  1657.  His  will  is 
dated  March  12,  1656,  and  was  probated  October  6,  1657.  It  men- 
tions wife  Hannah,  and  children,  John,  Nathaniel,  Hannah,  Rebecca, 
Mary,  Obadiah,  Robert,  Thomas  and  Stephen  Webster.  Removing 
to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  he  is  recorded  in  1640  as  a proprietor 
there.  Later  he  sold  his  house  and  lands  in  Salisbury  and  removed 
to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  recorded  as  a proprietor 
and  purchaser  in  1648-49.  He  is  mentioned  as  being  a town  officer. 

John  Ayer  married,  about  1625,  Hannah,  who  was  born  in  1598 
and  died  July  13,  1686,  or  October  8,  1688,  and  is  referred  to  as 
“aged.”  Children:  1.  Name  not  given.  2.  John,  married,  May  5, 

1646,  Sarah  Williams.  3.  Robert,  married,  in  1659,  Elizabeth 
Palmer.  4.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  5.  Peter,  died  January  2, 
1698-99.  He  married,  November  1,  1659,  Hannah  Allen,  who  was 
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born  June  14,  1642.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 
(Goodale)  Allen.  Peter  and  Hannah  (Allen)  Ayer  were  the  parents 
of  Ruth  Ayer,  born  October  30,  1660,  who  died  February  2,  1694-95. 
She  married  John  (2)  Denison.  (Denison  II.)  6.  Obadiah.  7. 
Nathaniel.  8.  Hannah,  born  December  21,  1644;  married,  March 
24,  1663,  Stephen  Webster.  9.  Rebecca,  married,  October  8,  1648, 
John  Aslet.  10.  Mary. 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  84.  C.  H.  Pope:  “Pioneers  of  Massa- 
chusetts,” p.  25.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter,” Vol.  XVII,  p.  307.  G.  W.  Chase:  “History  of  Haverhill, 

Massachusetts,”  p.  615.  Family  data.) 

II.  Thomas  Ayer,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Ayer,  was  born  in 
1630  and  died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  November  9,  1686. 
Among  the  early  settlers  of  Haverhill,  the  name  of  Thomas  Ayer  and 
his  brothers,  John,  Robert,  and  Peter  are  found,  Thomas  being 
recorded  in  1646.  One  authority  states  that  his  name  appeared  on 
the  list  of  freemen  recorded  in  1650  with  his  property  valued  at  two 
hundred  pounds,  while  another  says  he  was  a freeman  in  1666.  He 
probably  removed  to  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  but  returned  to 
Haverhill. 

Thomas  Ayer  married,  April  1,  1656,  Elizabeth  Hutchings, 
daughter  of  John  Hutchings,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  John,  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  May  14,  1657.  2. 

Elizabeth,  born  December  23,  1659.  3.  Mary,  born  March  22,  1660. 
4.  Love,  of  whom  further.  5.  A son  (twin),  born  January  16,  1664, 
died  soon  after.  6.  A son  (twin),  born  January  16,  1664,  died  soon 
after.  7.  Thomas,  born  June  9,  1666.  8.  Samuel,  born  July  1 1,  1671, 
died  July  15,  1672. 

(“Vital  Records,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  17-19, 
22.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XVII,  p.  307.  Family  data.) 

III.  Love  Ayer,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Hutchings) 
Ayer,  was  born  April  15,  1663,  and  died  April  2,  1735.  She  married 
Lieutenant  Joseph  (1)  Kingsbury.  (Kingsbury  II.) 

(“American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  49.  “Vital  Records,  Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  19;  Vol.  II,  p.  196.  Family  data.) 
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(The  Davies  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly  ist  and  4th  gules,  on  a bend  argent  a lion  passant  sable,  armed  and 
langued  gules ; 2d  argent,  a lion  rampant  sable  armed  and  langued  gules ; 3d 
or,  a lion  rampant  gules,  armed  and  langued  of  the  first. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased  quarterly  argent  and  sable,  langued  gules. 

Motto — Heb  Dhuw  heb  ddym,  Dhuw  a digon. 

(H.  E.  Davies:  “Davies  Memoir,"  frontispiece.  Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Welsh  surname  Davies,  with  its  various  modified  forms  of 
Davie,  Davis,  Davison  and  Davidson,  is  derived  from  the  Christian 
name  David.  The  name  first  appeared  in  England  as  a surname  in 
1581,  but  due  to  the  common  usage  of  the  Welsh  patronymic  Davies, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Davies  family  of  Flintshire,  North  Wales,  claim  descent  from 
Cymric  Ef ell.  Lord  of  Eylwys  Eyle,  who  lived  in  1200,  son  of  Madoc 
ap  Meredith,  Prince  of  Powys  Fadoc,  sixth  in  descent  from  and  heir 
of  Merwyn,  King  of  Powys,  third  son  of  Rodic  Maur.  During  the 
English  Revolution  the  Davieses  were  distinguished  for  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  King’s  cause. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  H.  E.  Davies:  “Davies 

Memoir,”  p.  5.) 

I.  Robert  Davies,  of  Gwysany,  in  parish  of  Mold,  Flintshire,  was 
born  in  1606  and  died  in  1666.  He  fortified  Gwysany  mansion  and 
held  it  in  behalf  of  King  Charles  against  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
but  the  survivors  of  the  garrison,  three  officers  and  twenty-seven  men, 
were  made  prisoners,  having  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  besiegers 
under  Sir  William  Brereton,  April  12,  1645.  This  mansion  had  been 
the  family  seat  for  generations.  At  this  same  period  Colonel  Thomas 
Davies,  an  uncle  of  Robert,  was  Constable  of  Hawarden  Castle,  in 
Cheshire,  which  residence  later  became  the  home  of  Prime  Minister 
Gladstone.  Robert  Davies,  before  the  Revolution,  had  served  as  high 
sheriff  of  Flintshire.  He  again  held  that  office  at  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II,  and  was  one  deemed  qualified  for  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Royal  Oak.  His  estate  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  pounds  a year. 

Robert  Davies  married,  in  1632,  Anne  Mytton,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Peter  Mytton,  Chief  Justice  of  North  Wales.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Mytton,  born  in  1634.  2.  Unknown.  3.  Unknown.  4. 

Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

(H.  E.  Davies:  “Davies  Memoir,”  pp.  5-7.) 
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II.  Thomas  Davies,  fourth  son  of  Robert  and  Anne  (Mytton) 
Davies,  died  at  Kington,  Herefordshire,  England.  As  a younger  son, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  became  a mer- 
chant in  London,  where  he  lived  until  some  time  after  the  year  1680, 
when  he  removed  to  Kington,  in  Herefordshire.  Such  estate  as  he 
left  went  to  his  only  son:  1.  John  (1),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  4-5.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  ( I ) Davies,  only  son  of  Thomas  Davies,  was  born  in 
Kington,  County  Hereford,  England,  after  1680,  and  died  at  Davies’ 
Hollow,  near  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  November  22,  1758.  In  1735 
he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  He  left  at 
his  previous  home,  Kington,  County  Hereford,  England,  his  only  son, 
John  (2),  who  was  married  and  had  children.  Later  the  younger 
John  Davies  joined  his  parents,  bringing  his  family. 

John  ( 1 ) Davies  purchased  a tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  from  Thomas  Lee  for  £150.  This 
was  in  what  is  now  Washington,  Connecticut,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  was  known  as  Davies’  Hollow,  now  called  Romford.  He 
added  to  this  property  and  was  eventually  possessed  of  nearly  a thou- 
sand acres.  In  November,  1745,  Mr.  Davies  and  eleven  others  met 
at  the  house  of  Captain  Israel  Griswold  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
and  founding  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Toward 
this  building  John  ( 1 ) Davies  donated  generously,  giving  carpenter’s 
services,  a team  of  horses  and  a hired  man  for  hauling  timber,  besides 
fifty-two  acres  in  Litchfield  (which  he  had  recently  purchased  for 
£200),  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
This  last  was  under  date  of  April  4,  1747.  The  church  building  was 
completed  April  23,  1749,  and,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Davies,  was 
called  St.  Michael’s.  At  his  death,  John  (1)  Davies’  remains  were 
brought  to  the  West  burying  ground  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  for 
interment.  His  wife  had  been  buried  here  some  years  previous. 
Although  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellowmen,  John  Davies 
apparently  held  no  town  office,  but  devoted  much  time  to  acquiring 
real  estate. 

John  (1)  Davies  married,  in  England,  Catherine  Spenser.  They 
had  one  child,  a son:  1.  John  (2),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  4-13.) 
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II.  John  (2)  Davies,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Catherine  (Spenser) 
Davies,  was  born  in  Kington,  County  Hereford,  England,  in  17 11, 
and  died  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  May  19,  1797,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  He  remained  in  England  for  a short  time  after  his 
father’s  emigration  to  America,  to  settle  their  affairs  in  the  Mother 
Country.  It  appears  he  made  two  or  more  voyages  to  America  before 
his  final  one,  bringing  at  one  time  (1745)  his  three  older  sons,  and 
leaving  them  in  care  of  their  grandparents.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  University,  and  was  thereby  able  to  give  his  children  and 
grandchildren  the  benefit  of  such  training  at  the  time  when  “learning” 
was  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  scattered  settlements  of  New  England. 
He  finally  brought  his  second  wife  and  other  children  to  Connecticut 
in  1747.  At  Davies’  Hollow,  John  (2)  Davies  received  property  as 
a gift  from  his  father,  and  there  made  his  new  home.  He  was,  as 
was  his  father,  an  ardent  member  of  the  Episcopal  Society  in  Litch- 
field, taking  little  time  for  political  affairs.  He  improved  his  prop- 
erty, built  a sawmill,  a gristmill  and  a forge.  About  1757,  during  the 
French  War,  he  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  Saratoga  County,  New 
York,  and  went  there  to  cultivate  it,  leaving  his  family  in  Connecticut. 
The  hostile  Indians,  however,  drove  him  off  and  he  returned  to  his 
family  in  1758.  Devotion  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  loyalty  to  the 
King  brought  disaster  to  the  Davieses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  their  crops  and  stock  removed 
by  the  patriots.  One  son,  William,  moved  to  Canada  about  1794. 
The  first  edifice  for  what  is  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  was  erected 
in  the  Davies’  Hollow  section,  now  Washington,  Connecticut,  at  the 
expense,  principally,  of  John  (2)  Davies. 

John  (2)  Davies  married  (first),  in  England,  in  1734,  Elizabeth 
Brown,  who  died  in  Connecticut  about  1740.  He  married  (second), 
in  England,  before  1744,  Mary  Powell,  who  was  born  in  England  in 
1726  and  died  December  15,  1801,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
Children  of  the  first  marriage,  born  in  England:  1.  John,  Jr.,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Rev.  Thomas,  born  January  2,  1737,  died,  at  New 
Milford,  Connecticut,  May  12,  17 66;  graduate  of  Yale,  1758; 
ordained  an  Episcopal  clergyman  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Lambeth  Palace,  England,  August  23,  1761 ; was  rector  at  New  Mil- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  at  St.  Michael’s  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut; 


3Fo(m  ©alius.  squirt 

ORN  in  Kington , Herefordshire,  England , 1711. 
Only  son  of  John  Davies  and  of  Catherine  Spenser 
his  wife.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford:  Came 
to  America  in  1747  and  lived  for  fifty  years  at  Davies 
Hollow  in  this  Township  until  his  death,  19  May  1797. 

He  founded  this  Parish  and  gave  the  land  upon  which 
this  Church  was  first  built  in  1 794,  largely  at  his  expense. 
On  8 May  1815  it  was  voted  to  move  this  building  from 
Davies  Hollow  in  Birch  Plains  in  the  Town  of  Wash- 
ington to  this  present  site. 

prepare  pc  tfjc  toap  of  tfjr  lorU.  make  straight  in  ttjc  t>wcrt 
a fngfttoap  for  our  <@on.— Isaiah  40:  3. 

* 


Extract  from  the  Deed  of  Gift  of  John  Davies  Esej.  of  date 
22  January  1794. 

J)f  that  I,  'John  Davies  of  that  part  of  Washington  formerly 
belonging  to  Litchfield  and  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Birch  Plains 
in  the  County  of  Litchfield,  for  the  consideration  of  an  agreement  or  promise 
made  with  and  to  my  honoured  father  John  Davies,  late  of  Birch  Plains  in 
said  Litchfield  deceased,  and  for  the  love  and  affection  I have  and  bear 
toward  the  people  of  the  Church  of  England  now  in  said  Town  of  Washing- 
ton, and  for  the  securing  and  settling  the  service  and  worship  of  Cod  among 
us,  according  to  the  usage  of  our  most  excellent  Episcopal  Church,  when- 
ever there  shall  be  one  legally  organized  in  said  Washington  and  at  all  times 
forever  thereafter,  do  therefore  demise.  See. 


m 

John  Davies  senior , the  father  of  the  founder  of  this  Church, 
came  to  this  country  in  1735,  an^  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  building  of  the  first  Saint  Michael’s  Church  in  Litchfield, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  and  a tract  of  fifty-two  acres  of  land 
“to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Litchfield  and  his  successors,  yielding  and  paying 
therefor  one  peppercorn  annually  at  or  before  the  feast  of  Saint 
Michael  the  Archangel  if  lawfully  demanded.” 


l 


this  was  placed  here  bv  edith  davies  kingsburv  op  waterburv.  Connecticut 

SEVENTH  IN  DESCENT  FROW  JOHN  DAVIES.  SENIOR 
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married,  April  i,  1762,  Mary  Hervey,  of  Sharon,  Connecticut.  3. 
William,  born  in  1739,  died  in  infancy.  Children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage, all  but  the  first  four  born  in  America:  4.  William,  born  Janu- 
ary 29,  1744,  died  at  Easton’s  Corners,  Ontario,  Canada.  5.  Mary, 
born  March  17,  1745,  died  young.  6.  James,  born  in  1746,  died  in 
infancy.  7.  Walter,  born  June  22,  1747,  died  in  Canada;  lived  in 
England  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  came  to  America ; married 
Jemima.  8.  Catherine,  born  July  20,  1751,  died  in  New  York  State; 
married,  April  2,  1780,  Nathaniel  Bosworth.  9.  Elizabeth,  born  July 
3,  1753,  died  in  New  York  State,  in  1831;  married,  before  1804,  a 
Mr.  Howard.  10.  Anna,  born  November  18,  1755,  died  at  Cam- 
den, New  York;  married  John  Sperry.  1 1.  James  John,  born  Decem- 
ber 31,  1757,  died  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  December  25, 
1831,  aged  seventy-three  years;  married  Lucretia  Bartlett.  12.  David, 
born  March  14,  1759,  died  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  January 
23,  1834;  married,  in  1783,  Sarah  Peet.  13.  Rachel,  born  August 
20,  1761,  died  at  Lyons,  New  York,  in  1847;  married  James  McDon- 
ald. 14.  George,  born  February  12,  1764,  died  in  Lansdowne,  Canada, 
August  17,  1826.  15.  Dr.  Thomas,  born  May  30,  1766  (soon  after 

the  elder  brother  Thomas’  death),  died  at  Redding,  Connecticut,  July 
11,  1831;  married,  February  26,  1789,  Hannah  Crissey. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  14-25,  32-39,  41-49.  J.  W.  Lewis  Co.,  publisher: 
“History  of  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,”  p.  653.) 

III.  John  Davies,  Jr.,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Elizabeth  (Brown) 
Davies,  was  born  at  Kington,  Herefordshire,  England,  in  June,  1735, 
and  died  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  April  18,  1799,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  In  June,  1745,  he  and  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Wil- 
liam, came  to  America  with  their  father,  who  returned  to  England  in 
order  to  prepare  for  final  emigration  to  the  new  home,  leaving  the 
boys  with  their  grandparents  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  In 
1 75°  J°hn  Davies,  Jr.,  received  from  his  grandfather  a tract  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  in  1758  his  father  gave  him  sixty  acres  on 
his  “old  farm.”  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  life  went  on 
uneventfully  in  the  Davies’  Hollow  section,  but,  like  his  father,  John 
Davies,  Jr.,  maintained  the  rights  of  his  church  and  King,  and  was 
stripped  of  his  possessions  and  even  imprisoned  in  the  Litchfield 
County  jail  for  using  his  influence  with  James  Davies,  of  Litchfield,  in 
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an  attempt  to  join  the  King’s  army.  (“Records  of  County  Court, 
Litchfield  County,”  Vol.  V,  p.  128;  “Records  of  Superior  Court, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hartford,  Connecticut.”)  The  term 
of  imprisonment  was  for  one  year,  dating  from  August  14,  1778. 

John  Davies,  Jr.,  was  active  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  founded  by 
his  father  near  Davies’  Hollow,  now  Washington,  Connecticut.  Try- 
ing to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  he  and  his  son,  Thomas  John,  opened  a 
store,  in  1793  or  1794,  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Connecticut,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1779.  They  also  were  interested  in  purchasing 
cattle  for  the  New  York  market.  The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  brought  serious  losses  to  the 
Davies’  cattle  industry,  and  probably  hastened  the  death  of  John 
Davies,  Jr.,  whose  spirit  was  depressed  by  so  many  misfortunes. 

John  Davies,  Jr.,  married,  in  1763,  Eunice  Hotchkiss.  (Hotch- 
kiss V.)  Children,  exact  order  of  birth  not  known:  1.  Elizabeth, 

born  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  in  1763,  died  at  Ogdensburg, 
New  York,  in  June,  1850;  married,  February  28,  1784,  Captain 
David  Judson,  of  the  Continental  Army.  2.  Thomas  John,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Eunice,  born  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  died  at 
Washington,  Connecticut,  about  1840;  married,  March  24,  1793, 
Peter  Powell.  4.  Esther,  born  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  in 
1773,  died  at  Edwardsville,  New  York,  June  28,  1840;  married  her 
cousin,  Dr.  Powell  Davies,  son  of  William  Davies,  of  Canada. 

(H.  E.  Davies:  “Davies  Memoir,”  pp.  27,  29-31,  55-56.) 

IV.  Thomas  John  Davies , son  of  John  Davies,  Jr.,  and  Eunice 
(Hotchkiss)  Davies,  was  born  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecticut,  in 
November,  1767,  and  died  at  Black  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  April  18,  1845,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  He  spent  his  early 
life  at  his  father’s  home  and  obtained,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
grandfather,  a rather  better  education  than  was  the  average  in  his  day 
and  locality.  He  established  a home  for  himself  in  Davies’  Hollow 
and  was  a devoted  member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church.  On 
August  29,  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  chorister. 

In  1798  he  suffered  reverses  and  left  Connecticut  to  settle  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  where,  on  the  shores  of  Black  Lake, 
about  nine  miles  from  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  he  bought  a tract  of 
six  hundred  acres  of  land.  About  1799  he  visited  the  place  and  in 
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1800  brought  his  family  to  the  new  settlement,  where,  by  1801,  they 
were  living  in  the  house  which  became  their  permanent  home. 

Thomas  John  Davies,  who  was  an  influential  settler,  was  made 
sheriff  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  an  office  he  held  for  ten  years.  He 
was  also  county  judge  and  was  respected  by  all  as  a benevolent  and 
public-spirited  citizen. 

Thomas  John  Davies  married,  December  29,  1792,  Ruth  Foote. 
(Foote  VI.)  Children,  first  three  born  at  Davies’  Hollow,  Connecti- 
cut, the  others  at  Black  Lake,  New  York:  1.  Belvidere,  born  January 
4,  1794,  died  August  6,  1870;  married,  in  1820,  George  Ranney,  of 
Ogdensburg,  New  York.  2.  John  Foote,  born  May  2,  1796,  died 
May  1,  1888;  married,  July  4,  1819,  Almeda  Giffen.  3.  Charles, 
LL.  D.,  born  January  22,  1798,  died  at  Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  New 
York,  September  18,  1876;  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  at  which  place  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  major;  professor  of  mathematics  at  New  York 
University  for  one  year;  professor  of  high  mathematics  at  Colum- 
bia University  in  1857;  married  Mary  Anne  Mansfield.  4.  Judge 
Henry  Ebenezer,  born  February  8,  1805,  died  in  New  York  City, 
December  17,  1881 ; was  dean  of  the  Law  School,  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  1870;  married,  July  1,  1835,  Rebecca  Waldo 
Tappan.  5.  Eunice  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  6.  Thomas  Alfred,  born 
December  3,  1809;  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  New  York,  July  1,  1829;  made  a general  in  the  Civil 
War;  received  commission  as  Brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers, 
June  11,  1865,  “for  gallant  and  meritorious  services”;  was  a member 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York  City;  married,  August  24, 
1844,  Mrs.  Maria  White. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  50-54,  65-74,  79,  81,  83,  85.  A.  W.  Foote:  “Foote 
Family,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  72-73.) 

V.  Eunice  Ruth  Davies,  daughter  of  Thomas  John  and  Ruth 
(Foote)  Davies,  was  born  at  Black  Lake,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  March  5,  1807,  and  died  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1839.  She  married  William  Henry  Scovill.  (Scovill — 

American  Line — VI.) 

(H.  E.  Davies:  “Davies  Memoir,”  pp.  73-74.  H.  W.  Brainard: 
“A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or  Scovills,  in  England  and  America,”  pp. 
298-99.  Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury, 

Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  282.) 
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(The  Foote  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  sable  in  the  dexter  quarter  a trefoil  of  the  second. 

Crest — An  oak  tree  proper. 

Motto — Loyalty  and  truth. 

(A.  W.  Foote : “The  Foote  Family,”  frontispiece,  and  pp.  8-9.) 

It  is  possible  that  Foote  or  Foot  came  into  use  as  a surname  as 
designating  residence  near  the  foot  of  a hill  or  slope,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  adopt  a surname  from  one’s  locality, 
but  a more  probable  derivation  is  from  baptismal,  “the  son  of  Fot.” 
In  the  many  instances  of  the  name  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  not 
one  has  a local  prefix,  as  is  shown  by  the  following:  Matilda  Fot, 
County  Lincoln;  Walter  Fot,  County  Norfolk,  and  Geoffrey  Fote, 
County  Cambridge.  The  surname  Foote,  however,  was  hereditary 
from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  descendants  of  a Goodwin  Fot 
in  Kent  gave  the  prefix  to  Foots’  Cray. 

The  American  Footes  were  most  probably  of  the  County  Kent 
family,  which,  it  is  said,  possessed  large  estates  in  Cornwall  before 
1420.  It  is  believed  that  the  American  progenitor,  Nathaniel  Foote, 
was  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  to  New  England  from  Shalford 
Parish,  Colchester,  County  Kent,  England. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  A.  W.  Foote:  “Foote  Family.”) 

I.  Nathaniel  Foote,  immigrant  ancestor,  was  born  in  England 
about  1593  and  died  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  about  1644,  at  the 
approximate  age  of  fifty-one  years.  He  was  from  the  parish  of  Shal- 
ford, Colchester,  England.  We  find  Nathaniel  Foote’s  name  in  New 
England  records  in  1633,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  freeman  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  settled  first  at  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  was  a pioneer  in  the  Connecticut  settlement  about  1635- 
1636.  In  the  first  distribution  of  land  at  Wethersfield,  in  1640,  he 
was  assigned  a home  lot  of  ten  acres,  but  he  later  purchased  other 
tracts  and  had,  eventually,  about  four  hundred  acres  in  all.  Nathaniel 
Foote  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  General  Court,  which  position  he 
also  held  in  1641  and  1642.  An  inventory  of  his  property,  which  was 
presented  at  Hartford  Court,  November  20,  1644,  gave  the  value  of 
such  at  £380-17-0,  besides  much  acreage  of  about  the  same  value. 

Nathaniel  Foote  married,  in  England,  about  1615,  Elizabeth 
Deming,  who  was  born  about  1595  and  died  July  28,  1683,  sister  of 
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John  Deming;  she  married  (second),  about  1646,  Thomas  Welles, 
Magistrate  and  Governor  of  Connecticut  Colony.  Children,  all  born 
in  England,  except  the  last:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  about  1616,  died  Sep- 
tember 8,  1700;  married,  in  1638,  Josiah  Churchill,  of  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut.  2.  Nathaniel,  born  about  1620,  died  in  1655;  married, 
in  1646,  Elizabeth  Smith.  3.  Mary,  born  about  1623;  married 
(first),  in  1642,  John  Stoddard,  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut;  mar- 
ried (second),  in  1674,  John  Goodrich,  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut; 
married  (third)  Lieutenant  Thomas  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
4.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  5.  Frances,  born  in  1629 ; married  (first), 
in  1648,  John  Dickinson,  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts ; married  (second) , 
in  1677,  Francis  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  6.  Sarah,  born 
about  1632,  died  in  1673  5 married,  in  1652,  as  his  first  wife,  Jeremiah 
Judson,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut.  7.  Rebecca,  born  about  1634,  died 
at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  April  6,  1701;  married  (first),  about 
1657,  Lieutenant  Philip  Smith,  of  Hadley,  Massachusetts;  married 
(second),  October  2,  1688,  Major  Aaron  Cook,  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 

(A.  W.  Foote:  “Foote  Family,”  pp.  17,  22-28.  H.  R.  Stiles: 
“History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  327.) 

II.  Robert  Foote,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Deming) 
Foote,  was  born  in  England  about  1627  and  died  at  Branford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1681.  After  his  marriage,  Lieutenant  Robert  Foote,  as 
he  is  called  in  some  records,  removed  from  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
to  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  and  in  1678  went  to  live  in  Branford, 
Connecticut. 

Robert  Foote  married,  in  1659,  Sarah  Potter,  who  was  baptized 
August  22,  1641,  daughter  of  William  Potter,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, who  was  born  in  1608  and  died  in  1662,  and  his  wife  Frances, 
born  in  1609.  Sarah  (Potter)  Foote  married  (second),  in  1686, 
Aaron  Blachley,  of  Branford,  Connecticut.  Children:  1.  Nathaniel, 

born  April  13,  1660,  died  in  1714;  married  Tabitha  Bishop.  2. 
Sarah,  born  February  12,  1662;  married  (first),  August  13,  1682, 
Isaac  Curtis;  married  (second),  August  9,  1714,  Nathaniel  How.  3. 
Joseph,  born  March  6,  1664,  died  March  6,  1751;  married  (first), 
in  1690,  Abigail  Johnson;  married  (second),  in  1710,  Sarah  Rose; 
married  (third),  September  8,  1741,  Susannah  Frisbie.  4.  Elizabeth, 
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born  March  6,  1666,  died  in  May,  1730;  married,  January  12,  1685, 
John  Graves.  5.  Samuel,  born  May  14,  1668,  died  in  1696;  mar- 
ried, in  1694,  Abigail  Barker.  6.  John,  of  whom  further.  7.  Stephen 
(twin),  born  December  14,  1672,  died  October  23,  1762;  married 
(first),  in  1702,  Elizabeth  Nash;  married  (second),  June  27,  1739, 
Hannah  Howd.  8.  Dr.  Isaac  (twin),  born  December  14,  1672,  died 
in  North  Branford,  Connecticut,  February  11,  1758;  married,  in 
1709,  Rebecca  Dickerman. 

(A.  W.  Foote:  “Foote  Family,”  pp.  23,  28,  29,  32,  33.  H.  R. 
Stiles:  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p. 

327.  C.  H.  S.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,”  p. 

744.  Family  data.) 

III.  John  Foote,  son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (Potter)  Foote,  was 
born  in  Branford,  Connecticut,  July  24,  1670,  and  died  there  in  1713, 
in  his  forty-third  year.  He  left  little  record. 

John  Foote  married,  in  1696,  Mary.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth 

(twin),  born  in  1697,  died  in  1725;  married,  in  1720,  Caleb  Par- 
melee,  Jr.  2.  Mary  (twin),  born  in  1697;  married  (first),  February 
8,  1715,  John  Chedwey;  married  (second)  Nathaniel  Luddington 
3.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  4.  John,  born  in  1700,  died  January 
26,  1777;  married  (first),  December  25,  1733,  Elizabeth  Frisbie; 
married  (second)  Abigail  Frisbie.  5.  Samuel,  born  in  1702,  died 
young.  6.  Jonathan,  born  in  1704,  died  June  26,  1754;  married, 
June  14,  1727,  Lydia  Sutliff.  7.  Patience,  born  in  1706;  married, 
January  13,  1726,  Daniel  Palmer,  Jr. 

(A.  W.  Foote : “Foote  Family,”  pp.  28,  32,  41.) 

IV.  Dr.  Thomas  Foote,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Foote,  was  born 
at  Branford,  Connecticut,  in  1699,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
December  19,  177 6.  Dr.  Thomas  Foote  married  Elizabeth  Sutliff. 
(Sutliff  V.)  Children:  1.  Samuel,  born  in  1723,  died  at  Watertown, 
Connecticut,  June  9,  177 6;  married,  June  5,  1750,  Mary  Lyon;  she 
married  (second)  Timothy  Judd.  2.  Jemima,  born  in  1725,  died 
May  20,  1779;  married,  April  19,  1748,  Abraham  Hickox.  3.  Eliza- 
beth, born  in  1728,  died  February  16,  1807;  married,  May  26,  1765, 
Noah  Griggs.  4.  Ebenezer,  born  in  1730,  died  at  Cornwall,  Ver- 
mont, December  23,  1763;  married,  June  17,  1752,  Martha  Moss; 
she  married  twice  thereafter.  5.  Timothy,  born  in  1735,  died  May 
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8,  1799;  married  (first),  June  5,  1755,  Mary  Garnsey;  married 
(second),  March  n,  1778,  Lucy  (Parks)  Wheeler.  6.  Dr.  Nathan, 
born  January  25,  1738,  died  at  Cornwall,  Vermont,  July  25,  1808; 
married,  June  12,  1759,  Mavinia  Selkrigg.  7.  Thomas,  born  May 
10,  1740,  died  February  18,  1803;  married  (first),  May  17,  1762, 
Rebecca  Doud;  married  (second),  after  1799,  Ann  (Baldwin) 
Adams.  8.  John,  of  whom  further.  9.  Jacob,  born  October  30, 
1744,  died  at  Harpersfield,  New  York,  April  6,  1810;  married 
(first),  December  25,  177 6,  Esther  Doolittle;  married  (second), 
May  26,  1791,  Rhoda  Saxton.  10.  Joseph,  born  April  3,  1747,  died 
in  Watertown,  Connecticut,  June  29,  1789;  married,  November  6, 
1768,  Thankful  Ives.  1 1.  Isaac,  born  March  25,  1750,  died  at  Wind- 
sor, New  York,  in  June,  1834;  married,  August  21,  1770,  Sarah 
Selkrigg. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  32,  41,  70-75.) 

V.  Captain  John  Foote,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Sut- 
liff)  Foote,  was  born  August  24,  1742,  and  died  July  5,  1809.  He 
served  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Captain  John  Foote  married  (first),  July  26,  1764,  Esther  Mat- 
toon,  born  in  1743  and  died  March  10,  1769,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
daughter  of  David  Mattoon.  He  married  (second),  July  20,  1769, 
Mary  Peck.  (Second  Peck  Line  V.)  Children  of  the  first  marriage, 
born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut:  1.  Ebenezer,  born  April  16,  1765, 

died  February  16,  1768.  2.  John,  born  December  17,  17 66,  died 

August  12,  1772.  Children  of  the  second  marriage,  born  at  Water- 
bury, Connecticut:  3.  Esther  Mattoon,  born  July  30,  1770;  married, 
June  26,  1788,  Isaac  Edwards.  4.  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Ebenezer,  born  July  6,  1773;  married,  in  1812,  Elizabeth  Colt.  6. 
John,  born  April  25,  1775,  died  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in  1806; 
unmarried.  7.  Mary,  born  January  24,  1778;  married  (first)  Samuel 
Howes;  married  (second),  in  1806,  Amos  Lane,  of  Ogdensburg, 
New  York.  8.  Sabrea,  born  June  29,  1779,  died  January  27,  1780. 

9.  Sabrea,  born  March  1 1,  1781,  died  April  12,  1854;  married,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1802,  Silah  Scovill.  10.  Lavania,  born  April  29,  1787;  mar- 
ried Joseph  York,  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  11.  Samuel  Alfred, 
born  December  17,  1790;  married  (first),  in  1813,  Mariam  Fowler; 
married  (second),  in  1823,  Jane  Campbell. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  72-74.) 
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VI.  Ruth  Foote,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Mary  (Peck) 
Foote,  was  born  August  29,  1771.  She  married  Thomas  John  Davies. 
(Davies  IV.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  72-73.) 

(The  Second  Peck  Line) 

The  English  home  of  Henry  Peck,  the  American  progenitor  of 
this  line,  is  not  known.  The  company  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
who  settled  in  New  Haven  Colony,  was  composed  largely  of  yeo- 
manry from  Yorkshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Kent,  with  some  from 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  Deacon  William  Peck,  of  New  Haven  (see  the 
First  Peck  Line)  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a brother  of  Henry 
Peck. 

(Ira  B.  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of 

Joseph  Peck,”  p.  324.  Darius  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  Account  of 

the  Descendants  in  the  Male  Line  of  William  Peck,”  p.  7.) 

I.  Henry  Peck,  American  progenitor  of  this  branch  of  the  family, 
was  born  in  England  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  His  will 
was  dated  October  20,  1651.  He  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to 
New  England  with  Governor  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
who  arrived  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1637,  in  the  ship 
“Hector.”  He  was  among  the  early  settlers  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  spring  of  1638,  and  may  have  been  a brother  of  Wil- 
liam Peck,  also  a settler  there  in  1638.  Henry  Peck  signed  the  funda- 
mental agreement  or  compact  of  New  Haven,  June  4,  1639,  and  was 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  settlement. 

Henry  Peck  married  Joan,  who  married  (second)  Andrew  Low. 
Children:  1.  Eleazer  (1),  of  whom  further.  2.  Joseph,  baptized 

September  5,  1647,  died  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  April  15,  1720; 
married,  November  28,  1672,  Sarah  Ailing.  3.  Benjamin,  baptized 
September  5,  1647,  died  in  March,  1730;  married,  March  29,  1670, 
Mary  Sperry.  4.  Elizabeth,  born  March  16,  1639,  baptized  March 
24,  1650,  died  before  1732 ; married,  December  4,  1672,  John  Hotch- 
kiss. (Hotchkiss  II.) 

(Ira  B.  Peck.  “A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of 
Joseph  Peck,”  pp.  324,  325.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  1389.) 
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II.  Eleazer  ( i ) Peck,  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  Peck,  was  baptized 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  13,  1643,  an^  died  at  Walling- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1735,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  His  will  is  in  the 
“New  Haven  Records,”  Book  VI,  p.  179,  dated  May  4,  1735,  and 
proved  March  I,  1736.  He  was  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  in 
1670. 

Eleazer  (1)  Peck  married  (first),  October  31,  1671,  Mary  Bun- 
nell. (Bunnell  I,  child  4.)  He  married  (second) , October  31,  1726, 
Elizabeth  (Ford)  Culver,  daughter  of  Timothy  Ford,  and  widow  of 
Joshua  Culver.  Children  of  the  first  marriage,  born  in  Wallingford, 
Connecticut:  1.  Samuel,  born  March  3,  1672-73,  died  March  12, 

1672-73.  2.  Abigail,  born  March  6,  1673-74;  married  James  Ailing. 
3.  Samuel,  born  in  1675.  4-  Mary,  born  July  14,  1677,  died  January 
1,  1757;  married  William  Abernathy.  5.  Martha,  born  July  2,  1679. 
6.  Stephen,  born  August  4,  1681;  married  (first),  April  10,  1706, 
Susannah  Collier,  daughter  of  Joseph  Collier;  married  (second), 
May  8,  1727,  Margery  (Hitchcock)  Munson,  daughter  of  John  and 
Abigail  (Merriman)  Hitchcock,  and  widow  of  Joseph  Munson.  7. 
Eleazer,  born  February  19,  1683,  died  in  June,  1685.  8.  Eleazer 

(2) , of  whom  further.  9.  Nathaniel,  died  March  26,  1752;  married, 
January  10,  1712,  Sarah  (Hopkins)  Cole.  10.  Elizabeth,  died  in 
June,  1740;  married  (first),  November  21,  1711,  Samuel  Aber- 
nathy; married  (second),  December  14,  172 6,  William  Hough. 

(Ira  B.  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of 

Joseph  Peck,”  pp.  324-26.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  357 ; Vol.  VI,  pp.  1389,  1390.) 

III.  Eleazer  (2)  Peck,  son  of  Eleazer  (1)  and  Mary  (Bunnell) 
Peck,  lived  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  until  about  1726,  when  he 
removed  to  Southington,  Connecticut.  The  names  of  his  children 
were  on  the  baptismal  records  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  his 
name  is  on  the  full  communion  list,  August  8,  1742. 

Eleazer  (2)  Peck  married  (first)  Ann  Foster,  daughter  of  Bar- 
tholomew and  Hannah  Foster.  He  married  (second),  November 
29,  1737,  Ann  (Andrews)  Camp,  widow  of  Amos  Camp,  of  Durham, 
Connecticut.  Children  of  the  first  marriage;  six  baptized  at  South- 
ington, Connecticut,  February  9,  1728-29:  1.  Hannah,  born  January 

20,  1717;  married,  April  26,  1737,  James  Bronson.  2.  Mehitabel, 
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born  July  19,  1719.  3.  Eliakim,  born  October  24,  1721,  died  May  7, 
1801  aged  seventy-nine  years;  married  (first),  November  10,  1748, 
Sarah  Woodruff,  died  March  9,  1768;  married  (second),  but  the 
name  of  his  second  wife  is  not  of  record;  she  died  September  28, 
1809.  4.  Benajah,  born  February  8 or  22,  1724,  died  at  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  January  11,  1777;  married  Lydia  Fenn.  5.  Gideon,  of 
whom  further.  6.  Charles,  born  November  8,  1727.  7.  Eleazer, 

born  July  2,  1730,  died  at  Sand  Lake,  New  York,  about  1813;  mar- 
ried, December  6,  1755,  Elizabeth  Woodruff.  8.  Zebulon,  born 
December  9,  1733,  baptized  February  10,  1734. 

(Ira  B.  Peck:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of 

Joseph  Peck,”  pp.  326,  329.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1389,  1393.  Heman  R.  Tim- 
low:  “Ecclesiastical  and  Other  Sketches  of  Southington,  Connecti- 

cut,” pp.  209,  221.) 

IV.  Gideon  Peck,  son  of  Eleazer  (2)  and  Ann  (Foster)  Peck, 
was  baptized  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  at  Southington,  Connecti- 
cut, February  9,  1728-29,  and  died  at  Harwinton,  Connecticut,  June 
14,  1781.  The  names  of  the  first  four  of  Gideon  Peck’s  children  are 
on  the  church  records  of  Southington,  Connecticut,  and  the  names  of 
the  others  are  recorded  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  after  his  second  marriage  he  removed  to  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Gideon  Peck  married  (first),  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1744,  Mary  Bronson,  born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1711-12,  and  died  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  January  1, 
1751;  she  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Peck)  Bronson. 
Gideon  Peck  married  (second),  August  12,  1752,  at  Southington, 
Connecticut,  Esther;  her  last  name  has  not  been  found.  Children  of 
the  first  marriage,  baptized  at  Southington,  Connecticut:  1.  Ruth, 

baptized  September  15,  1745,  died  May  2,  1765.  2.  Mary,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Ann,  baptized  May  23,  1748.  4.  Solomon,  baptized  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1750-51,  died  young.  Children  of  the  second  marriage, 
recorded  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  5.  Solomon,  born  September 
1 7,  1753,  lived  in  Harwinton,  Connecticut.  6.  Annis,  born  November 
1,  1 7 5 5-  7-  Sarah,  born  March  24,  1758.  8.  Eunice,  born  July  15, 

1760.  9.  Gideon,  born  February  25,  1763.  10.  Olive,  born  Novem- 
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ber  5,  1764.  11.  Samuel,  born  January  5,  1767.  12.  Lorene,  born 

March  5,  1769. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  VI,  p.  1393.  Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Water- 
town,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  100.) 

V.  Mary  Peck , daughter  of  Gideon  and  Mary  (Bronson)  Peck, 
was  baptized  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  March  8,  1746-47,  and 
died  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  November  22,  1822,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  She  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Captain  John 
Foote.  (Foote  V.) 

(D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  VI,  p.  1393.  A.  W.  Foote:  “The  Foote  Family,”  pp.  72-73.) 

(The  Sutliff  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  an  elephant  passant  sable  tusks  or. 

Crest — A demi-man,  armed  in  antique  mail  or,  holding  in  the  right  hand  a spear  in  pale 
of  the  last,  over  the  shoulder,  a belt  gules. 

Motto — Foy  en  totit. 

(Samuel  Milton  Sutliff,  Jr.:  “A  History  of  the  American  and  Puritanical 
Family  of  Sutliff  or  Sutliffe,  spelled  Sutcliffe  in  England.”  Bennett  Hurd 
Sutliffe:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Sutcliffe-Sutliffe  Family  in  America  from 
1661  to  1903.”) 

The  dweller  at  or  near  the  South  Cliff  was  the  first  bearer  of  this 
surname  of  locality,  a Yorkshire  name.  In  American  records  we  find 
it  in  the  following  forms:  Sutcliffe,  Sutliefe,  Sutliffe,  Sutcliff,  Sutliff 

and  Sutlieff.  As  early  as  1379  we  find  Willelmus  Sothclyff  in  the  Poll 
Tax  of  Yorkshire,  and  Adam  Southclif  is  also  recorded  as  of  Wads- 
worth. In  1588  we  hear  of  John  Sutcliffe,  of  Dyneley;  in  1746  of 
Mary  Suttliff,  who  married  John  Currer;  and  in  1794  of  Joseph  Sut- 
liffe, who  married  Mary  Richardson. 

Historians,  in  endeavoring  to  trace  American  families  back  in 
England,  sometimes  find  difficulty  in  gaining  absolute  proof  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  English  lineage.  The  Sutliffs  who  came  to 
America  are  numbered  among  these  families.  There  was  undoubtedly 
a family  of  Sutliff  situated  in  Yorkshire,  England,  to  which  the  family 
in  America  owes  descent.  The  first  of  the  line  was: 

(I)  John  Sutcliffe  (name  so  recorded),  born  at  Malroyd,  York- 
shire, England.  He  married  Margaret  Owlsworth  (Holdsworth) , of 
Astey.  Children,  born  in  Malroyd,  Yorkshire:  1.  Adam,  married  a 
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daughter  of  the  constable  of  Yorkshire,  and  lived  at  Grimsby,  Lincoln- 
shire. 2.  Matthew,  born  in  1550;  married  Ann  Bradley.  He  became 
Dean  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  He  had  large  interests  in  the  North  Vir- 
ginia Company,  which  also  included  some  New  England  lands,  and  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  England.  Probably  it  was  through  him 
that  Abraham  Sutliffe,  progenitor  of  the  American  line,  emigrated  to 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts.  3.  Solomon,  married  Elizabeth 
Bradley.  4.  Luke.  5.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(II)  Regarding  the  line  from  this  John,  the  records  of  the  two 
students  of  the  family  history  differ.  Samuel  Milton  Sutliff,  Jr., 
believes  that  John  had  a son,  Abraham,  and  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  next  generation  herewith.  Bennett  Hurd  Sutliffe  merely 
makes  a statement  that  the  American  line  was  probably  of  the  same 
Sutliffe  family  as  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  but 
since  he  cannot  prove  this  descent,  he  makes  no  definite  claim.  Since 
neither  of  the  genealogists  is  able  to  state  the  actual  line  definitely,  we 
believe  it  best  to  say  that  Abraham  Sutliffe  was  of  the  Yorkshire  line 
of  Sutliffes,  whose  noted  representative  was  the  Dean  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral, above  mentioned. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Sam- 
uel Milton  Sutliff,  Jr. : “A  History  of  the  American  and  Puritanical 
Family  of  Sutliff  or  Sutliffe,  Spelled  Sutcliffe  in  England,”  pp.  9-10, 
28-29.  “Harleian  Society  Publications,”  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  541. 
Bennett  Hurd  Sutliffe:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Sutcliffe-Sutliffe  Family 
in  America  from  before  1661  to  1903.”) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Abraham  Sutliffe  (so  recorded),  said  to  be  the  son  of  John 
Sutcliffe,  was  born  probably  at  Malroyd,  Yorkshire,  England,  about 
1574.  Sailing  from  Plymouth,  England,  about  1623,  he  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  Later  he  removed  to  Scituate,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  here  he  received  two  lots  on  the  cliff  tract.  In  1640 
Abraham  Sutliffe  is  recorded  as  selling  lands  in  Scituate,  Massachu- 
setts, to  Thomas  Ingham  and  John  Stockbridge. 

It  appears  that  a little  confusion  exists  as  to  which  one  of  the  two, 
Abraham  Sutliffe,  Sr.,  or  Abraham  Sutliffe,  Jr.,  married  Sarah.  Early 
records  give  Abraham  of  the  first  generation  as  having  a wife  named 
Sarah,  while  later  complications  of  the  family  history  make  it  reason- 
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able  to  believe  that  it  was  Abraham,  Jr.,  who  had  a wife  Sarah.  The 
court  records  of  Scituate,  “Dean’s  Scituate,”  p.  346,  mention  Abra- 
ham and  wife  Sarah.  Apparently  this  could  be  either  Abraham,  Sr., 
or  Abraham,  Jr.  Vital  records  do  not  help  any  in  clearing  up  this 
doubt.  Judging  from  the  ages  of  the  two  men,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
most  of  these  records  apply  to  Abraham,  Jr.,  who  was  probably  not 
too  young  to  assume  responsibilities.  Abraham,  Sr.,  born  in  1574, 
would  be  well  along  in  years  in  1661. 

Abraham  Sutliffe  had  a son:  1.  Abraham,  Jr.,  of  whom  further. 

(Samuel  Milton  Sutliff,  Jr.:  “A  History  of  the  American  and 

Puritanical  Family  of  Sutliff  or  Sutliffe,  Spelled  Sutcliffe  in  England,” 
pp.  28-29.) 

II.  Abraham  Sutliff,  Jr.,  son  of  Abraham  Sutliffe,  was  born,  prob- 
ably in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1610,  and  died  in  Plymouth 
County,  Massachusetts.  He  was  constable  of  Scituate,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1656,  and  in  the  following  year  1657,  he  took  the  oath  of 
freeman  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  On  February  4,  1661,  Abra- 
ham “Sutlieff”  was  overseer  for  the  will  of  Joseph  Wormall,  of  Scitu- 
ate. In  1670  he  had  a house  in  the  town  at  the  foot  of  Curtis  Hill. 

As  previously  stated,  records  have  become  somewhat  complicated 
as  to  whether  Abraham,  Jr.,  of  this  generation,  or  his  father,  Abraham 
Sutliffe,  of  Generation  I,  married  Sarah.  Neither  court  nor  vital  rec- 
ords help  us  to  clear  the  matter  up,  although  final  deductions  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  Abraham  Sutliff,  Jr.,  of  Generation  II,  who 
married  Sarah.  Abraham  Sutliff,  Jr.,  had  the  following  children : 1. 

Abraham,  born  about  1631.  2.  Thomas,  born  in  Scituate,  Massachu- 

setts. 3.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  154;  Vol.  VI,  p.  94.  Samuel  Deane:  “History  of  Scituate,  Mas- 
sachusetts,” p.  346.  Samuel  Milton  Sutliff,  Jr.:  “A  History  of  the 
American  and  Puritanical  Family  of  Sutliff  or  Sutliffe,  Spelled  Sut- 
cliffe in  England,”  p.  29.  “Vital  Records  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts.”) 

III.  Nathaniel  Sutliff,  son  of  Abraham  Sutliff,  Jr.,  was  born  about 
1638  and  died  May  19,  1676,  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Deerfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  is  probable  that  he  located  in  Dedham,  Massachu- 
setts, about  1660,  as  he  is  on  the  tax  list,  July  10,  1661.  In  1668  he 
is  recorded  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts.  Under  date  of  February  16, 
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1671-72,  Lieutenant  Fisher  was  allowed  to  sell  six  cow  commons  and 
one  sheep  common  at  Pocumtuck,  now  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  to 
Nathaniel  Sutliff,  of  Medfield,  Massachusetts.  The  latter  arrived  in 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1673,  and  settled  on  Lot  34.  He  escaped 
the  Bloody  Brook  Massacre,  but  was  killed,  with  Captain  Turner,  at 
a later  one,  May  19,  1676,  as  above  stated.  He  contributed  three 
shillings,  four  pence,  to  the  building  of  the  “new  college  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,”  and  is  also  on  the  list  of  Medfield,  Massachu- 
setts, subscribers,  for  one  shilling,  under  date  of  5-2-1670. 

Nathaniel  Sutliff  married,  January  31,  1665,  Hannah  Plympton, 
baptized  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  16-ist  010.-1645,  daughter  of 
Sergeant  John  Plympton,  who  was  born  in  1620,  and  was  burned  by 
the  Indians  in  1677,  and  his  wife,  Jane  Drummer  or  Denan,  whom 
he  married  in  1644.  Hannah  (Plympton)  Sutliff  married  (second), 
in  1677,  Samuel  Harrington.  Children  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah 
(Plympton)  Sutliff  (first  three  born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts)  : 
1.  Hannah,  born  December  19,  1665.  2.  Judith,  born  July  7,  1669. 

3.  Nathaniel,  born  July  27,  1672,  died  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  April 
1,  1732;  married  Sarah  Savage,  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts.  4. 
John,  of  whom  further. 

Samuel  Milton  Sutliff,  Jr.:  “A  History  of  the  American  and 

Puritanical  Family  of  Sutliff  or  Sutliffe,  Spelled  Sutcliffe  in  England,” 
p.  29.  George  Sheldon:  “A  History  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,” 

Vol.  II,  p.  330.  Bennett  Hurd  Sutliffe:  “A  Genealogy  of  the 

Sutcliffe-Sutliffe  Family  in  America  from  before  1661  to  1903,”  p.  10. 
“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  X,  p.  49. 
“Vital  Records  of  Medfield,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  95.  “Vital 
Records  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts.”  Family  data.) 

IV.  John  Sutliff,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  (Plympton)  Sutliff, 
was  born  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  about  1674,  and  died  in  Plym- 
outh, Connecticut,  October  14,  1752,  aged  seventy-seven  years.  About 
1696  he  removed  from  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  to  Branford,  Con- 
necticut. In  1715  he  removed  to  Durham,  Connecticut.  Later  he  settled 
in  that  part  of  Waterbury  set  off  as  Plymouth,  Connecticut.  He  is  listed 
among  the  new  settlers  who  arrived  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  about 
1729,  and  is  recorded  as  “a  wanderer  from  Deerfield,  Durham,  Bran- 
ford and  Hadam,  with  his  wife,  eight  daughters  and  two  sons.” 

John  Sutliff  married  Hannah  Brockett.  (Brockett  III.)  Chil- 
dren, first  five  born  in  Branford,  Connecticut:  1.  Hannah,  born  in 
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1699;  married,  April  12,  1721,  Thomas  Harrison.  2.  Mary,  born 
in  1701;  married,  October  18,  1720,  Benjamin  Harrison.  3.  Lydia, 
born  in  1704,  died  September  27,  1768;  married,  June  14,  1727, 
Jonathan  Foote.  4.  Abigail,  born  in  1707;  married  John  How.  5. 
Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  6.  Deborah,  born  at  Durham,  Connecti- 
cut, April  10,  1710;  married  Stephen  Welton.  7.  Martha,  born  at 
Durham,  Connecticut,  April  19,  1712;  married  Eleazer  Scott.  8. 
John,  born  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  March  8,  17 13-14,  died  January 
27,  1790;  married  (first),  July  29,  1741,  Anne  Ives;  married  (sec- 
ond), August  9,  1747,  Martha  Bassett.  9.  Dinah,  baptized  at  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  September  7,  1716;  married  Josiah  Bronson.  10. 
Abel,  born  in  1720;  married,  October  3,  1745,  Sarah  Ford. 

(George  Sheldon:  “A  History  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,” 

Vol.  II,  p.  330.  Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  300;  Appendix,  Vol.  I,  pp.  51,  133.) 

V.  Elizabeth  Sutliff,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Brockett) 
Sutliff,  was  born  at  Branford,  Connecticut,  in  1708,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 16,  1789,  aged  eighty-two  years.  She  married  Dr.  Thomas 
Foote.  (Foote  IV.) 

(Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Con- 

necticut,” Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  133.  A.  W.  Foote:  “Foote  Family,” 
P-  32-)  . x 

(The  Brockett  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a cross  patonce  sable. 

Crest — A stag  lodged  sable  ducally  gorged  and  lined  or. 

(E.  J.  Brockett:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Brockett,”  p.  224.  Burke: 

“General  Armory.”) 

Brockett,  as  a surname,  appears  to  have  its  true  derivation  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  brochesheved,  “the  head  of  the  brook,”  from  resi- 
dence thereby.  Some  of  the  Brocketts  were  with  the  Crusaders  in  the 
days  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  1189-91.  About  the  year  1300 
Edward  Broket  was  living  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  descendants  also 
made  their  home  in  that  place.  One  of  this  line,  Sir  Thomas  Broket, 
who  was  knighted  by  King  Henry  VI,  built  the  original  Brocket  Hall 
in  Yorkshire,  and  died  in  1435.  This  site  of  Brocket  Hall,  York- 
shire an  area  of  nearly  two  acres,  lies  east  of  the  present  village  of 
Appleton.  No  buildings  remain,  but  the  moat  is  clearly  visible. 

Tradition  has  linked  the  name  of  John  Brockett,  of  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,  with  that  of  John  Brockett,  of  Brocket  Hall.  While 
actual  proof  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  the  probability  of  the  connection 
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seems  strong.  It  is  said  that  John  of  Wallingford  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  John  of  Brocket  Hall;  that  because  of  his  puritanical  ideas  his 
father,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  disinherited  him,  and 
that  John  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Brocketts 
in  England  in  order  to  join  the  Puritan  band,  which  accompanied  Rev. 
John  Davenport  to  America. 

In  1899  application  was  made  to  the  parish  clerk  at  Hertford, 
England,  to  make  search  to  establish  these  claims.  In  reply,  he  wrote : 
“I  am  told  that  the  first  son  of  Sir  John  was  outlawed;  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  this  first  son  is  the  one  who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
there  between  1630  and  1639?” 

From  another  source  comes  the  statement  that  Sir  John  Brockett 
disinherited  his  eldest  son  and  had  his  name  removed  from  all  the 
family  records. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  E.  J.  Brockett:  “The 

Descendants  of  John  Brockett,”  pp.  25,  226.) 

I.  John  Brockett,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born 
in  England  in  1609  and  died  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  March  12, 
1690.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1637,  probably  in  the  ship  “Hec- 
tor,” with  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton. 
This  ship  reached  Boston  on  June  26,  1637.  The  list  of  passengers 
of  the  vessel  was  never  published,  and  for  reasons  of  caution  its  clear- 
ance never  appeared  in  the  records  of  any  English  port  as  far  as  can 
be  learned. 

In  the  spring  of  1638,  John  Brockett  accompanied  Rev.  John 
Davenport  to  Quinnipiac,  where  they  purchased  land  of  the  Indians 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  town  of  New  Haven.  The  records 
indicate  that  John  Brockett  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  this  com- 
pany, and  he  is  mentioned  more  often  than  any  other  except  Theophi- 
lus Eaton.  He  had  a fine  reputation  as  a civil  engineer  and  surveyor, 
and  in  June,  1639,  laid  out  the  town  square,  which  is  still  the  center 
of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  He  also  did  surveying  for  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  laying  out  at  his  request  the  bounds  of  the  present 
town  of  Elizabeth;  and  while  doing  this  work  established  himself  in 
that  town  from  December,  1667,  to  1670.  The  First  General  Assem- 
bly of  New  Jersey  convened  in  Elizabethtown,  and  was  constituted 
May  26,  1668.  The  town  chose  John  Ogden,  Sr.,  and  John  Brockett 
to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
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In  June,  1654,  John  Brockett  was  appointed  surgeon  to  attend 
the  soldiers  who  were  to  cooperate  with  the  fleet  sent  by  Cromwell 
against  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River.  He 
also  served  on  numerous  committees  with  reference  to  the  Indians  and 
Colonial  matters.  He  served  as  surgeon  to  the  Connecticut  troops 
during  King  Philip’s  War.  He  was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  of 
Connecticut  during  the  years  1671,  1678,  1680-82  and  1685. 

In  the  autumn  of  1669  John  Brockett,  with  about  one  hundred 
others  from  New  Haven,  secured  authority  from  the  General  Court 
to  establish  the  village  of  Wallingford.  In  the  allotment  John 
Brockett  received  twelve  acres,  and  his  son,  John,  eight  acres.  John 
Brockett,  Sr.,  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  new  village,  held 
many  public  offices,  and  after  its  incorporation  represented  the  town 
in  the  General  Assembly  for  many  years. 

An  Indian  deed,  dated  May  24,  1681,  gave  to  John  Brockett,  John 
Moss,  Abraham  Doolittle  and  John  Peck  land  two  miles  in  breadth, 
east  and  west,  and  the  whole  length  of  Wallingford  bounds.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1675,  a church  was  organized  for  the  town,  and  this  date 
was  observed  as  a day  of  fasting.  Thirteen  settlers,  including  John 
Brockett,  were  designed  to  act  in  the  matter. 

John  Brockett  married,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  recorded. 
Facts  in  the  records  suggest  that  he  returned  to  England  for  a year 
or  more,  during  which  time  he  probably  married,  and  that  his  wife  did 
not  arrive  in  America  until  1644-45.  In  1646  a seat  was  assigned  in 
the  Wallingford  church  to  “Sister  Brockett.”  Children:  1.  John, 

born  in  1642,  baptized  January  31,  1643,  died  in  November,  1720; 
married  Elizabeth  Doolittle.  2.  Benjamin  (twin),  born  February  23, 
1645,  died  the  same  year.  3.  Be  Fruitful  (twin),  born  February  23, 
1645,  died  the  same  year.  4.  Mary,  born  September  25,  1646,  died  in 
1694;  married,  October  23,  1667,  Ephraim  Pennington.  5.  Silence, 
born  January  4,  1648;  married,  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  October  25, 
1667,  Joseph  Bradley.  6.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  7.  Abigail, 
born  March  10,  1650,  died  July  4,  1729 ; married,  January  22,  1673, 
John  Payne.  8.  Samuel,  born  January  14,  1652;  married  Sarah 
Bradley.  9.  Jabez,  born  in  1654,  died  the  same  year.  10.  Jabez,  born 
October  24,  1656;  married,  November  20,  1691,  Dorothy  Lyman. 

(E.  J.  Brockett:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Brockett,”  pp. 

23-25,  27*32-  J- Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Set- 
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tiers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  257.  C.  H.  S.  Davis : “History  of 
Wallingford,  Connecticut,”  p.  658.) 

II.  Benjamin  Brockett,  son  of  John  Brockett,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  December,  1648,  and  died  between  1679  an<3 
1681.  He  was  a cordwainer  and  farmer.  He  owned  considerable 
land,  some  of  which  he  purchased  from  Simon  Tuttle  in  1677,  and  a 
tract  in  New  Haven  he  received  by  deed  from  his  father  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1680. 

Benjamin  Brockett  married,  March  24,  1669,  Elizabeth  Barnes, 
who  was  born  May  28,  1650,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Barnes, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Covenant,  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  who  died  in  April,  1676.  Elizabeth  (Barnes)  Brockett  mar- 
ried (second),  January  24,  1684,  John  Austin.  Children:  1.  Eliza- 

beth, born  May  16,  1671,  died  May  16,  1671.  2.  John,  born  June  3, 
1672,  died  unmarried.  3.  Mary,  born  February  18,  1674,  baptized 
May  6,  1675;  married  Matthew  Moulthrop.  4.  Hannah,  of  whom 
further. 

(C.  H.  S.  Davis:  “History  of  Wallingford,  Connecticut,”  p. 

658.  E.  J.  Brockett:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Brockett,”  pp. 

32,  33-) 

III.  Hannah  Brockett,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth 
(Barnes)  Brockett,  was  born  March  19,  1677,  and  died  in  November, 
1761.  She  married  John  Sutliff.  (Sutliff  IV.) 

(E.  J.  Brockett:  “The  Descendants  of  John  Brockett,”  p.  33. 

Joseph  Anderson : “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  133,  Appendix.  George  Sheldon:  “History  of  Deerfield, 

Massachusetts,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  330,  331.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Genealogi- 
cal Magazine,”  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  p.  1714.) 

(The  Hotchkiss  Line) 

Arms — Per  pale  gules  and  azure,  a chevron  engrailed  or  between  three  lions  rampant 
argent. 

Crest — A cock’s  head  erased  or,  pellettee,  between  two  wings  displayed. 

Motto — Vigilante. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry.”  Matthews:  “American  Armoury.”) 

Hotchkiss  is  a corruption  of  the  nickname  Hodgkins,  from  Hodge 
and  the  patronymic  termination  “kins.”  The  original  Hodgkins  sig- 
nified son  of  Roger  the  Rin,  nicknames  becoming  H.  The  English 
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Hotchkiss  family  is  found  variously  in  the  records  as  Hodgkins, 
Hotchkin,  and  Hotchkiss. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom.”) 

I.  Samuel  Hotchkiss,  American  progenitor  of  this  family,  died 
December  28,  1663.  The  first  record  of  him  in  New  Haven  town 
records  is  as  follows : 

A court  held  at  Newhaven  March  2d  165 1-52  ....  John  Tomp- 
son passeth  ouer  vnto  Samuel  Hodgkins  his  house  & home  lot,  weh  he 
bought  of  Theophilus  Higginson,  lying  betwixt  the  house  of  William 
Judson  & ye  home  lott  of  Mr  Tench. 

Again,  under  date  of  December,  1661,  “Edward  Dormer  doth 
Alienate  10  Acres  ....  next  vnto  Edward  Perkins  vnto  Samyel 
Hodgkins  . . . . ” 

On  March  4,  1661-62,  “Wm.  Judson  doth  Alienate  vnto  Samuel 
Hodgkins  a home  lot  lying  betwixt  the  home  lott  now  in  possession 
of  Wm.  Judson  & yt  wch  sometime  was  posest  by  Mr.  Tench.” 

Samuel  Hotchkiss  is  also  mentioned  on  the  town  records  of  New 
Haven  when,  at  a court  held  at  New  Haven,  November  1,  1653  : 

Samuel  Hodgkins  complained  of  the  watch,  that  one  night  aboute 
the  beginning  of  May  last,  he  came  from  John  Harrimans  late  in  ye 
night  (wher  he  had  bine  grinding  mault).  He  had  found  the  watch- 
man (sentinels)  asleepe  and  snorting,  that  he  asked  if  they  were  driv- 
ing hoggs. 

Two  years  later,  however,  Samuel  Hotchkiss  found  himself  the 
subject  of  a complaint: 

At  a court  held  at  Newhaven  the  6th  of  Nouemr  1655  . ... 
Samuell  Hodgkins  was  complained  of  because  he  doth  not  attend  the 
publique  ordinances  vpon  the  Saboth  dayes,  nor  attendeth  the  Order 
of  ye  Towne  in  bringing  his  armes  to  doe  service,  as  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  doth,  but  it  is  said  staieth  at  home  and  sleepeth  away  his 
time.  He  made  sundrie  excuses,  but  all  would  not  cleere  him,  where- 
fore he  was  now  seriously  warned  to  take  heede,  etc. 

February  11,  1655-56,  Samuel  Hodgkins  had  a seat  assigned  to 
him  in  the  meetinghouse.  At  the  court  at  New  Haven,  5th  nth  mo. 
1657: 

Samuel  Hodgkins  informed  that  the  last  weeke  one  ....  Har- 
rington, that  lives  in  ye  Bay,  brought  heither  and  landed  two  caske  of 
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liquors,  and  hath  disposed  of  some  of  it,  and  not  made  entry  thereof 
according  to  Order.  (Harrington  was  fined  £5)  halfe  of  it  to  goe  to 
Samuell  Hodgkins  the  informes. 

August  11,  1662,  upon  the  desire  of  some  of  the  Yorkshire  quar- 
ter, “Sam11  Hodgkis  was  chosen  pounder  for  that  quarter”: 

At  a court  held  at  New  Haven  February  2,  1663-64,  Widdow 
Hodskis  prsented  an  inventory  of  the  Estate  of  her  Late  husband 
deceased  & uppon  oath  attested,  etc.  The  Widdow  was  asked  if  there 
was  noe  Will?  Shee  answered:  noe;  neither  in  word  or  writing: 
The  Court  granted  her  power  of  administration  upon  the  Estate,  but 
withall  told  her  that  the  third  would  be  hers  & the  other  two  partes  to 
be  devided  betweene  her  six  children.  Amount  of  inventory,  £86,  18s. 

Samuel  Hotchkiss  married,  September  7,  1642,  Elizabeth  Clev- 
erly, who  died  in  1681.  Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Lieutenant  Samuel,  born  about  1645,  died  December  29,  1705;  mar- 
ried (first),  March  18,  1678,  Sarah  Talmadge,  born  September  19, 
1652;  married  (second)  Hannah  Thompson.  3.  James,  born  in 
1647.  4-  Sarah,  married  Jeremiah  Johnson.  5.  Joshua,  born  Sep- 

tember 16,  1651,  baptized  February  18,  1693,  died  between  April  7 
and  October  1,  1722;  married  (first),  November  29,  1677,  Mary 
Pardee,  born  April  18,  1658,  died  about  1684;  married  (second), 
about  1685,  Hannah  Tuttle,  born  February  24,  1661,  died  February 
17,  1718;  married  (third),  about  1719,  Mary  Sanford;  she  married 
(third)  Eleazer  Holt.  6.  Thomas,  born  August  31,  1654,  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1 7 1 1 ; married,  November  27,  1677,  Sarah  Wilmot,  born 
March  8,  1662-63,  died  in  1731;  she  married  (second),  about  1713, 
Daniel  Sperry.  7.  Daniel,  born  June  8,  1657,  died  March  10,  1712; 
married,  June  21,  1683,  Esther  Sperry,  born  in  September,  1654. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  795-96.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister,” Vol.  LVIII,  p.  283;  Vol.  LXI,  p.  125;  Vol.  LX VI,  p.  327. 
Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter:  “New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-84,” 
pp.  hi,  19 1,  258,  271,  332,  333,  502,  514.) 

II.  John  Hotchkiss,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Cleverly) 
Hotchkiss,  died  in  1689.  He  is  first  mentioned  on  New  Haven  town 
records  when  at  a town  meeting  held  March  13,  1676-77,  fence  view- 
ers were  chosen,  including  “Danyell  Sherman,  Jn°  Hotchkins  for  ye 
great  quarter  & took  ye  oathe.”  Again,  on  April  29,  1679,  “Danyell 
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Sherman  and  Jn°  Hodgkins  for  y6  yorkshier  quarter,”  were  chosen. 

In  December,  1680,  is  this  entry  on  the  New  Haven  records: 

Now  for  ye  Eastern  side  of  y*  Towne,  The  persons  that  are  to 
haue  Land  in  the  Third  diuision : Hear  followeth  theyer  Names  in  ye 
order  theyer  Lott  came  forth  from  ye  first  throughout  unto  the  last: 
. . . . John  Hodgkins,  5 heads,  £44  estate,  28^  acres. 

At  town  meeting,  April  25,  1682,  “James  Clark  and  Jn°  Hodgkins 
were  Chosen  fence  viewers  for  Good  m Coopers  quarter  ye  year  ensu- 
ing.” On  April  24,  1683,  “John  Hotchkins  & Daniel  Sherman  were 
chosen  Heywards  for  ye  year  ensuing  for  Yorkeshier  Quarter.”  On 
December  24,  1683,  at  town  meeting  at  New  Haven,  “John  Hodgkins 
was  chosen  a constable  for  the  year  ensuing.” 

John  Hotchkiss  married,  December  4,  1672,  Elizabeth  Peck. 
(Second  Peck  Line  I,  child  4.)  Children:  1.  Captain  John,  born 

October  11,  1673,  died  April  17,  1732;  married  Mary  Chatterton, 
born  November  29,  1673,  died  July  26,  1741.  2.  Joshua  (1),  of 

whom  further.  3.  Joseph,  born  June  8,  1678,  died  July  31,  1740; 
married,  in  April,  1699,  Hannah  Cruttenden,  born  March  27,  1678, 
died  March  28,  1756.  4.  Josiah,  born  January  24,  1680,  died  July 
13,  1732;  married,  December  8,  1715,  Abigail  Parker,  who  died  in 
May,  1732.  5.  Caleb,  born  October  18,  1684,  died  April  4,  1763; 

married,  February  14,  1705-06,  Mehitabel  Cruttenden,  born  April 

11,  1682,  died  November  30,  1750,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cruttenden. 

6.  Elizabeth,  born  January  18,  1686,  died  September  13,  1723.  7. 

Ruth,  born  about  1688,  died  March  24,  1773;  married  (first),  March 

12,  1717,  Jonathan  Sackett;  married  (second),  December  11,  1728, 

Benjamin  Dorman.  (Dorman  I,  child  5.)  8.  A child,  probably  a 

daughter,  living  in  1723. 

(Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter:  “New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662- 
1684,”  pp.  356,  384,  406,  419,  431,  436.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families 
of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  pp.  795,  797.  “New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LVIII,  p.  283.) 

III.  Joshua  (1)  Hotchkiss,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Peck) 
Hotchkiss,  was  born  about  1675  and  died  August  14,  1741.  He  mar- 
ried Susannah  Chatterton.  (Chatterton  II.)  Children,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  1.  Thankful,  born  June  15,  1701,  died  in  1757 ; 
married  (first),  June  10,  1725,  James  Gilbert;  married  (second), 
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December  30,  1731,  Caleb  Bradley.  2.  Caleb,  born  July  27,  1703, 
died  October  27,  1785;  married,  December  19,  1728,  Ruth  Munson. 
3.  Joshua  (2),  of  whom  further.  4.  Ruth,  born  March  16,  1712, 
died  March  30,  1773;  married  Thomas  Gilbert. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  795,  800,  801.) 

IV.  Joshua  (2)  Hotchkiss,  son  of  Joshua  (1)  and  Susannah 
(Chatterton)  Hotchkiss,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
December  22,  1707,  and  died  after  1764,  possibly  June  17,  1795.  He 
resided  in  Washington,  Connecticut,  in  1785.  He  and  his  wife,  Obe- 
dience, are  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  New 
Haven,  1734-35. 

Joshua  Hotchkiss  married,  December  18,  1732,  Obedience  Cooper. 
(First  Cooper  Line  IV.)  Children,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut: 1.  Hannah,  born  January  14,  1733-34.  2.  Charles,  born  July  8, 
1736;  died  probably  in  New  York  State,  as  he  lived  at  Hebron,  New 
York;  married,  February  11,  1762,  Elizabeth  Harris.  3.  Timothy, 
born  March  16,  1742,  died  in  177 6.  4.  Eunice,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Lois,  born  August  16,  1749;  married,  December  29,  1772,  Aaron 
Smith,  of  New  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  IV,  p.  801.  Ralph  D.  Smyth  and  Bernard  C.  Steiner:  “Samuel 
Hodgkins  or  Hotchkiss  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  His  Descend- 
ants,” in  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LVIII,  pp.  282-83.  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter:  “Historical  Cata- 

logue of  the  Members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  1639-1914,”  p.  71.) 

V.  Eunice  Hotchkiss,  daughter  of  Joshua  (2)  and  Obedience 
(Cooper)  Hotchkiss,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  11, 
1745,  was  baptized  July  14,  1745,  and  died  at  Washington,  Connecti- 
cut, March  29,  1824.  She  married  John  Davies,  Jr.  (Davies  III.) 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  IV,  p.  801.  W.  Cothren:  “Ancient  Woodbury,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.406.) 

(The  First  Cooper  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  sable  between  three  doves  proper. 

Crest — A dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak,  all  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Cooper  is  a patronymic  derived  from  the  very  early  trade  of  cask 
making,  Latin  cupa,  thus  making  Cooper  one  of  the  most  ancient  fam- 
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ily  names.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  was  variously  spelled  and  pro- 
nounced, an  old  form  being  Cowper.  As  early  as  A.  D.  1273,  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  of  Cambridgeshire,  we  find  Alan  le  Cupere,  and  in 
1 3 79  Willelmus  Couper  resided  in  Yorkshire,  while  Robert  Cupper 
was  bailiff  of  Yarmouth  in  1425.  The  Earl  and  the  poet  Cowper  both 
descended  from  a Sussex  family,  who  wrote  the  name  Cooper  in  1495. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Bardsley: 

“Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower:  “Patro- 

nymica  Britannica.”  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  349.) 

I.  John  ( 1 ) Cooper,  the  founder  of  his  family  in  America,  died 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November  23,  1689.  He  was  one  who 
signed  the  fundamental  agreement  in  New  Haven  in  1639,  and 
removed  to  Stony  River  about  the  time  the  East  Haven  Iron  Works 
were  established,  of  which  he  was  agent.  John  (1)  Cooper  is 
recorded  as  a member  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven  in  1641, 
and  his  first  wife  is  listed  among  the  members  in  1646.  Royal  R. 
Hinman,  in  his  “Catalogue  of  the  Names  of  the  Early  Puritan  Set- 
tlers of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,”  says  that  John  ( 1 ) Cooper 
returned  to  New  Haven  and  served  as  deputy  in  April,  1665,  and  in 
May  and  October,  1671.  On  March  28,  1673,  he  was  selected  to 
settle  the  bounds  between  New  Haven  and  Wallingford.  Again,  in 
October,  1674,  he  acted  as  deputy,  and  assistant  deputy  in  1676. 

John  (1)  Cooper  married  (first),  before  1636,  but  the  name  of 
his  wife  has  not  been  found;  she  died  between  1662  and  1675.  He 
married  (second)  Jane  (Woolen)  Hall,  widow  of  John  Hall.  Church 
records  show  that  Jane  (Woolen)  Hall  removed  to  Wallingford 
about  1671.  Children  of  the  first  marriage,  all  baptized  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  1.  Hannah,  born  in  1638,  baptized  August  15, 

1641,  died  June  15,  1675;  married,  about  1661,  John  Potter.  2. 
Mary,  born  in  1640,  baptized  August  15,  1641,  died  January  4,  1705- 
1706,  aged  sixty-six  years;  married,  December  2,  1658,  at  Dorches- 
ter, Abraham  Dickerman.  3.  John  (2),  of  whom  further.  4.  Sarah, 
baptized  September  21,  1645,  died  after  1638;  married,  March  23, 
1661-62,  Samuel  Hemingway. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  45 1,  452.  Franklin  Bowditch  Dexter : “Historical  Cata- 
logue of  the  Members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  Haven, 
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Connecticut,”  pp.  5,  10.  Sarah  Eva  Hughes:  “History  of  East 

Haven,  Connecticut,”  Appendix,  p.  16.  Royal  R.  Hinman:  “Cata- 
logue of  the  Names  of  the  Early  Puritan  Settlers  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut,”  pp.  706,  708.) 

II.  John  (2)  Cooper,  son  of  John  (1)  Cooper,  was  baptized  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  His  name  is  found  among  a list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1699,  and  that 
of  his  wife,  Mary,  in  1684. 

John  (2)  Cooper  married,  December  27,  1666,  Mary  Thompson, 
who  was  born  in  1642  and  died  in  November,  1714,  daughter  of  John 
and  Dorothy  Thompson,  of  East  Haven,  Connecticut.  According  to 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  Mary  Thompson  has  been  erroneously  given 
as  the  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen  (Harrison)  Thompson,  of  another 
family.  This  confusion  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  mother 
of  our  Mary  Thompson,  Dorothy  Thompson,  married  (second) 
Thomas  Harrison.  Children  of  John  (2)  and  Mary  (Thompson) 
Cooper:  1.  Rebecca,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November 

19,  1668,  died  in  1668.  2.  Mary,  born  in  New  Haven,  November 

15,  1669,  died  April  22,  1670.  3.  Sergeant  John,  born  February  23, 
1671;  married,  in  1693,  Sarah  (Thomas)  Dorman.  4.  Sarah,  born 
in  New  Haven,  April  26,  1673,  died  before  1736;  married,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1692,  John  Munson.  5.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  6.  Mary, 
born  in  New  Haven,  September  11,  1677,  died  June  1,  1761;  mar- 
ried, August  14,  1700,  Samuel  Smith.  7.  Abigail,  born  in  New  Haven, 
October  3,  1679,  died  December  6,  1724;  married,  April  25,  1699, 
Isaac  Johnson.  8.  Hannah,  born  August  10,  1681,  died  November 
11,  1772;  married,  December  27,  1700,  John  Lines.  9.  Ensign 
Joseph,  born  in  New  Haven,  September  11,  1683,  died  in  1747;  mar- 
ried Abigail  Smith.  10.  Rebecca,  baptized  August  24,  1689,  died 
January  2,  1770,  aged  eighty-one  years;  married,  January  10,  1711- 
1712,  Daniel  Ailing. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  451,  452;  Vol.  VII,  pp.  1750,  1751.  Franklin  Bowditch 
Dexter:  “Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Members  of  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  pp.  19,  39.) 

III.  Samuel  Cooper,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Mary  (Thompson) 
Cooper,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  June  20,  1675,  and 
died  there  on  January  26,  1762,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 
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Samuel  Cooper  married,  November  15,  1699,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
who  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  June  11,  1676,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Smith,  who  died  about  1772,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Pat- 
erson, who  was  baptized  in  July,  1644,  and  died  in  July,  1725,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Paterson.  Thomas  Smith  was  the  son  of  George 
Smith,  who  died  in  1647,  and  his  wife  Sarah.  Children  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Cooper,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
1.  Mabel,  born  November  13,  1700,  died  in  1777;  married  (first), 
March  13,  1721-22,  Timothy  Miles;  married  (second),  after  1734, 
Timothy  Baldwin.  2.  Timothy,  born  April  5,  1702,  died  October  3, 
1 7 2 5 , aged  twenty-three  years.  3.  Samuel,  born  May  5,  1704,  died 
August  12,  1781;  married,  June  24,  1731,  Elizabeth  Carrington.  4. 
Isaac,  born  December  4,  1707,  died  probably  in  Rhode  Island;  mar- 
ried, December  10,  1731,  Lydia  Johnson.  5.  Desire,  born  February 
5,  1709;  married,  April  6,  1727,  John  Wooding.  6.  Obedience,  of 
whom  further.  7.  Joel,  born  in  March,  1715,  died  young.  8.  Sarah, 
born  October  13,  1716,  died  April  8,  1778;  married  Jeremiah 
Macumber.  9.  Abraham,  born  September  8,  1719;  married,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1740,  Elizabeth  Thomas. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  100;  Vol.  II,  pp.  452-54.  Family  data.) 

IV.  Obedience  Cooper,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  ( Smith ) 
Cooper,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  25,  1712,  and 
died  there  on  December  14,  1771,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  She  married 
Joshua  (2)  Hotchkiss.  (Hotchkiss  IV.) 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  454.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Article  on  the  Hotchkiss  Family,” 
in  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LXVl, 
p.  329;  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  50.) 

(The  Chatterton  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  a cross  crosslet  crossed  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

As  a surname,  Chatterton  was  originally  Chadderton,  derived 
from  a place  of  that  name  in  Lancashire,  England.  It  was  familiar 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  and  recorded  under  different  spell- 
ings, including  Chaderton,  Chaterton,  Chatherton,  Catherton,  Cathyr- 
ton,  etc.  Bardsley,  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Sur- 
names,” states  that  Chatterton  also  means  “of  Catterton,”  a town- 
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ship  in  the  parish  of  Healaugh,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  the 
usual  origin  of  the  name  is  understood  to  be  that  of  a variant  of 
Chadderton  in  Lancashire. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Bardsley: 

“Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  William  Chatterton  was  presumably  born  in  England  and  died 
in  1700.  He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
“ye  7th  2d  mo.  1657.”  At  a General  Court  held  March  10,  1646-47, 
the  names  of  people  as  they  were  seated  in  the  meetinghouse  were 
read  in  court,  and  it  was  ordered  they  should  be  recorded.  William 
Chatterton  was  located  “against  the  soldiers  seats”  with  nine  others. 
In  1685  he  was  recorded  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

William  Chatterton  married,  before  1661,  Mary  Clark.  (First 
Clark  Line  I,  child  2.)  Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  July  19,  1661; 

married,  about  1679,  Samuel  Benton,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  2. 
Hannah,  born  August  4,  1663,  died  November  4,  1663.  3.  Mercy, 

born  November  22,  1664;  married  John  Francis.  4.  Mary,  born 
December  12,  1 666,  died  soon  afterward.  5.  John,  born  February 
21,  1668,  died  in  1701;  married  (first),  April  30,  1690,  Mary 
Clement;  married  (second)  Mary  Peck.  6.  Samuel,  born  June  10, 
1671,  died  in  1733;  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Warner;  married 
(second)  Abigail  Sanford.  7.  Mary,  born  November  29,  1673,  died 
July  26,  1741;  married  John  Hotchkiss.  8.  Joseph,  born  June  1, 
1676,  died  young.  9.  Susannah,  of  whom  further.  10.  Hannah,  born 
January  23,  1680,  died  young. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  392,  393.  C.  J.  Hoadley:  “Records  of  the  Colony  and 
Plantation  of  New  Haven,”  p.  140.  E.  E.  Atwater:  “History  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Haven,”  pp.  542,  551.) 

II.  Susannah  Chatterton,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Clark) 
Chatterton,  was  born  September  17,  1678,  baptized  July  29,  1688, 
and  died  in  September,  17 66. 

She  married  (first)  Joshua  (1)  Hotchkiss.  (Hotchkiss  III.) 
She  married  (second)  Abraham  Dickerman,  who  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  June  14,  1673,  and  died  in  May  or  June,  1748, 
son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Cooper)  Dickerman. 

(D.  L.  Jacobus : “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  393  ; Vol.  Ill,  pp.  536,  79 5.) 
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(The  Lamson  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  a fesse  between  three  lambs  argent. 

Crest — A ram’s  head  cabossed  argent  attired  sable.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Naturally  the  exact  origin  of  many  names  will  always  be  a matter 
upon  which  authorities  differ,  and  while  Lamson  in  some  instances  will 
be  included  in  this  class,  to  a student  of  nomenclature  the  varying 
origins  will  be  of  interest.  Although  only  one  of  the  authorities  who 
has  studied  the  background  of  William  Lamson,  the  American  pro- 
genitor, places  him  as  of  the  Lambtons,  rather  than  of  the  Lamsons, 
since  his  name  is  so  recorded,  the  history  of  both  names  will  be  of 
value. 

Lambton  was  a locality  or  parish  name  in  England.  Lamson, 
Lambson,  Lampson,  etc.,  is  a surname  derived  from  the  English  nick- 
name or  contraction,  Lamb,  of  the  occupational  name  Lambert,  lamb- 
herd.  Lamson,  in  turn,  became  a baptismal  name  signifying  “the  son 
of  Lamb  or  Lambert.”  Various  forms  of  the  name  are  as  follows: 
Godwin  Lambesune  is  recorded  as  living  in  Berkshire  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  Johannes  and  Ricardus  Lambeson 
resided  in  Yorkshire  in  1379,  while  Thomas  Lamson  appears  in  the 
Court  Rolls  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  and  William  Lampson  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Lamson  family  is  of  the  same  lineage  as  the 
Lambert  family.  However,  no  positive  connection  or  proof  has  been 
found  linking  the  American  Lamsons  with  any  records  of  names  simi- 
lar in  England.  The  name  was  recorded  in  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  Norfolk  County  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  In  America  the  family  of  Lamson  is  widespread 
and  their  contribution  to  the  development  of  this  country  along  the 
lines  of  science,  invention,  medicine,  the  ministry  and  other  channels 
has  been  most  creditable. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  O.  E. 
Lamson:  “Memorial  of  the  Lamson  Family,”  pp.  13-15.  “Ameri- 
can Ancestry,”  Vol.  V,  p.  206.  W.  J.  Lamson:  “Descendants  of 

William  Lamson,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  p.  270.) 

/.  William  Lamson,  the  progenitor  and  first  member  of  this  fam- 
ily in  America,  was  born  in  England,  probably  in  Essex  County,  and 
died  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  about  January  1,  1658-59.  He  was 
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one  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England,  coming  to  this  country  from 
England  in  1634.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a relative  of  Barnabas 
Lamson,  who  embarked  for  America  on  the  ship  “Defence,”  August 
10,  1635,  from  Harwich,  England,  in  company  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Shepard.  They  settled  at  Cambridge  (then  Newtowne),  Massachu- 
setts. Another  of  the  name  was  Thomas  Lamson,  who  settled  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Some  authorities  believe  that  these  three  men 
were  brothers.  Barnabas  Lamson  is  thought  to  have  been  of  the 
Lamson  family  of  Ridgewell,  Essex  County,  England,  which  is  a par- 
ish near  Harwich,  England,  from  which  port  Barnabas  Lamson,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  sailed  to  America. 

Soon  after  William  Lamson  came  to  America,  he  settled  at  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts,  where  land  was  granted  him,  February  5,  1637, 
and  more  land  in  1640.  Since  1678,  perhaps  earlier,  there  has  been 
in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  a hill  known  as  “Lamson’s  Hill.”  Wil- 
liam Lamson  was  on  the  list  of  freemen  of  Ipswich,  May  17,  1637, 
and  he  also  appeared  on  various  town  lists  and  was  evidently  in  good 
standing  in  church  and  town  affairs.  His  estate  after  death  was 
valued  at  £111.10.2,  which  was  a considerable  fortune  at  that  time. 

William  Lamson  married  Sarah  Ayers,  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  Ayers,  of  Salisbury  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  who  lived 
in  Ipswich  for  a time.  She  probably  married  (second),  in  1661, 
Thomas  Hartshorne,  of  Reading,  Massachusetts.  Children,  born  at 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts:  1.  John,  born  in  November,  1642,  died  at 

Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1717;  married,  December  17,  1668, 
Martha  Perkins,  daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Phebe  (Gould) 
Perkins,  of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts.  2.  Sarah,  born  in  1645,  died 
at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1701 ; married,  June  6,  1665,  Cornelius 
Brown,  of  Reading,  Massachusetts.  3.  Samuel,  born  in  November, 
1649,  died  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  October  7,  1692;  married, 
May  19,  1676,  Mary  Nichols,  daughter  of  Richard  Nichols.  4. 
Phebe,  born  in  1652;  married  John  Towne.  5.  Mary,  born  about 
1653,  died  April  5,  1718;  married  (as  his  third  wife),  August  20, 
1689,  Thomas  Paine,  son  of  Thomas  Paine.  6.  Hannah,  born  in 
1655,  died  probably  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  December  16,  1682; 
married,  January  3,  1682,  Henry  Collins.  7.  Nathaniel,  born  in 
November,  1656;  followed  the  sea  and  left  no  record,  although  it  is 
thought  he  was  the  Nathaniel  Lamson  who  lived  later  in  Maine  and 
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married  Miriam  Savage,  in  Edgecombe,  Maine.  8.  Joseph,  of  whom 
further. 

(W.  J.  Lamson:  “Descendants  of  William  Lamson,  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,”  pp.  15-22,  25,  28.  O.  E.  Lamson:  “Memorial  of 

Elder  Ebenezer  Lamson  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  His  Ancestry 
and  Descendants,  1635-1908,”  pp.  13,  14,  15.) 

II.  Joseph  Lamson,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Ayers)  Lamson, 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  August,  1657-58,  and  died 
August  27,  1722,  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
buried.  Joseph  Lamson  was  a cordwainer  and  stone  cutter.  He 
lived  at  Charlestown  and  later  at  Malden,  Massachusetts.  In  March, 
1 675-76,  he  was  with  Captain  Turner  on  the  Connecticut  River.  In 
1694-95  he  was  a proprietor  and  a freeholder  in  Charlestown,  and 
was  appointed  tything-man,  March  8,  1696-97.  In  1701  he  was  on 
a committee  for  country  roads  boundaries,  and  in  1709-10  he  was 
recorded  as  a “sealer  of  leather.”  He  is  found  in  1710  on  a list  of 
families  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  public  charges,  and 
on  January  27,  1720,  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  his  father’s 
estate,  as  “only  surviving  son.”  The  inventory  of  Joseph  Lamson’s 
estate  at  his  death  was  valued  at  £140;  total  valuation,  £203.  He 
owned  considerable  lands  in  various  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Lamson  married  (first),  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
December  12,  1679,  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  who  died  at  Malden,  Mas- 
sachusetts, June  10,  1703.  He  married  (second),  in  1704,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Welch,  widow  of  Thomas  Welch;  she  died  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  in  November,  1713.  He  married  (third),  in  1715, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  (Hitt)  Monsell,  widow  of  Thomas  Monsell;  she  died 
at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  August  27,  1722.  Children,  all  by 
first  marriage:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 

October  24,  1680,  died  young.  2.  Joseph,  born  at  Malden,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  28,  1684,  died  about  1740;  married,  at  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  July  13,  1708,  Hannah  Newell,  daughter  of  Lieuten- 
ant Thomas  and  Rebecca  (Green)  Newell,  of  Malden,  Massachu- 
setts. 3.  John,  born  at  Malden,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  1687,  died 
July  14,  1725;  married  Mehitable.  4.  Elizabeth,  born  at  Malden, 
Massachusetts,  August  29,  1689,  died  January  1,  1703-04,  aged  four- 
teen years.  5.  Nathaniel,  born  at  Malden,  Massachusetts,  in  1692, 
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died  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  June  5,  1755;  married,  January 
13,  1722-23,  Dorothy  Monsell,  daughter  of  John  Monsell,  of  Charles- 
town. 6.  William,  of  whom  further.  7.  Caleb,  born  at  Malden,  Mas- 
sachusetts, June  12,  1697,  died  February  9,  1760;  married,  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  November  24,  1720,  Dorothy  Hancock, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Hancock.  8.  Hannah,  born  October  9,  1699. 

(W.  J.  Lamson:  “Descendants  of  William  Lamson,  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,”  pp.  29-45.) 

III.  William  (2)  Lamson , son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  ( Mitchell) 
Lamson,  was  born  at  Malden,  Massachusetts,  October  25,  1694,  died 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  January  21,  1755,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Old  Burial  Ground  at  Christ  Church,  in  Stratford.  About  1717  he 
removed  from  Malden,  Massachusetts,  to  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
where  he  married.  He  became  a man  of  extensive  land  holdings  and 
owned  a sawmill,  a gristmill  and  a fulling  mill  on  the  Pequonnock 
River,  in  the  western  section  of  Stratford,  Connecticut  (now  the  town 
of  Trumbull,  Connecticut).  His  church  affiliation  was  first  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  Stratford,  but  when  the  Second  Episcopal 
Church  building  was  erected,  he  became  a member  and  pew  owner  of 
that  church. 

William  Lamson  married,  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  September 
12,  1717,  Elizabeth  Burch,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth 
(Wheeler)  Burch.  (Wheeler  IV.)  Children,  all  born  in  Stratford, 
Connecticut:  1.  Rev.  Joseph,  born  March  28,  1718,  died  at  Fair- 

field,  Connecticut,  in  1773;  married  (first),  at  Rye,  New  York,  July 
26,  1747,  Alithea  Wetmore,  daughter  of  Rev.  James  and  Anna 
(Dwight)  Wetmore;  married  (second)  Mary,  who  died  January  26, 
1788,  aged  sixty-six.  He  was  an  eminent  minister.  2.  William,  born 
June  3,  1719,  died  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  1755;  married 
Hannah  Judson.  3.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Elizabeth 
(twin),  born  July  19,  1723,  died  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  February 
18,  1780;  married,  January  28,  1747,  Peter  Mitchell.  5.  Sarah 
(twin),  born  July  19,  1723,  died  in  1786.  6.  Mary,  born  December 

8,  1724,  died  March  30,  1727.  7.  John,  born  August  22,  1730,  died 
in  1777;  married,  April  20,  1759,  Mary  Burritt,  daughter  of  Eph- 
raim Burritt.  8.  Mary,  born  July  14,  1734;  married,  January  27, 
1760,  Edmund  Burritt,  son  of  Edmund  and  Sarah  (Lewis)  Burritt. 
(Ibid.) 
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IV.  Nathaniel  Lams  on,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Burch) 
Lamson,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  June  28,  1720-21,  and 
died  there  in  1802.  He  owned  land  on  the  north  side  of  old  King’s 
Highway  in  Stratford,  given  him  “with  a new  dwelling  house  thereon.” 
He  and  his  brother,  John,  were  equal  owners  in  their  father’s  mill 
property  on  the  Pequonnock  River,  where  they  had  a gristmill. 

Nathaniel  Lamson  married  Tabitha  Hawley.  (Hawley  IV.) 
Children,  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut:  1.  Ruth,  born  March  2, 

1741,  died  at  Stratford,  Connecticut;  married  (first),  as  his  second 
wife,  Charles  Cameron;  married  (second),  November  6,  1768,  John 
Curtis  Fairchild,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Curtis)  Fairchild.  2. 
Mitchell,  of  whom  further.  3.  Nathaniel,  born  in  1745,  died  August 
19,  1807;  married  Abiah.  4.  Samuel,  born  in  1749,  died  in  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut,  October  20,  1822;  married,  January  1,  1775, 
Martha  Hubbell.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1753,  died  in  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut, February  5,  1829;  married,  August  30,  1770,  Silas  Hubbell, 
son  of  Ebenezer  Hubbell.  6.  Gloriana,  probably  married,  March  31, 
1 779 j Joseph  de  Forest,  son  of  Edward  and  Eunice  (Uffoot)  de 
Forest. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  71-72.) 

V.  Mitchell  Lamson,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Tabitha  (Hawley) 
Lamson,  was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  December  3,  1742,  and 
died  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  September  14,  1807.  Town  records 
show  that  he  was  a prosperous  merchant,  and  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  Woodbury,  Connecticut.  He  was  a member  of  St.  Paul’s  Episco- 
pal Church  there  and  was  active  in  promoting  its  welfare,  both  reli- 
giously and  financially. 

Mitchell  Lamson  married,  February  20,  1765,  Thankful  King. 
(King  IV.)  Children,  born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut:  1.  Alathea, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Betsey,  born  in  1772,  died  June  14,  1791,  buried 
in  the  Old  Burying  Ground  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut.  3.  King  Wil- 
liam, died  in  Berwick,  Pennsylvania;  he  removed  to  Waterbury  in 

1800,  where  he  changed  his  name  to  William  King  Lamson;  removed 
to  Berwick,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820;  married,  before  1808,  Sarah 
Clark,  daughter  of  Sherman  Clark,  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 4.  Nathaniel,  married,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  November  26, 

1801,  Mary  Frances  Adams,  daughter  of  Judge  Adams,  of  Litchfield, 
Connecticut. 

( Ibid.) 
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VI.  Alathea  Lams  on,  daughter  of  Mitchell  and  Thankful  (King) 
Lamson,  was  born  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  January  16,  1766,  and 
died  January  1,  1846.  She  married  James  (2)  Scovill.  (Scovill — 
American  Line — V.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  King  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  a lion  rampant  between  three  crosses  crosslet  or,  ducally  crowned  argent. 
Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  proper  a demi-ostrich  argent  wings  endorsed,  beak  of  the 
first.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

King,  as  an  English  surname,  has  its  derivation  from  the  official 
“the  King,”  a title  used  in  the  numerous  festival  and  mock  ceremonials 
of  medieval  times,  and  meaning  the  head  or  the  leader.  Through 
pride  in  that  title,  the  name  has  often  become  hereditary  in  English 
families. 

There  is  no  proven  ancestry  for  John  King,  first  of  this  line  in 
America.  Yorkshire,  England,  was  said  to  have  been  his  early  home, 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  was  from  Ireland.  We  find  a Kyng  in 
Yorkshire  in  1379,  and  a John  le  Kyng,  County  Norfolk,  England, 
is  recorded  in  1273. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  G.  A. 
Morrison,  Jr.:  “The  King  Families  of  America,”  Vol.  I,  p.  138.) 

I.  John  King,  the  progenitor  of  this  line  in  America,  died  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  December  3,  1703.  He  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  1645  he  resided  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  John  King  was  representative  from  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1679  and  1689.  He  was  the  captain  of  a military 
company. 

John  King  married  (first),  November  18,  1656,  Sarah  Holton, 
who  died  May  8,  1683,  daughter  of  William  Holton.  He  married 
(second)  Sarah  (Whiting)  Mygatt,  daughter  of  William  Whiting 
and  widow  of  Jacob  Mygatt.  Children:  1.  John,  born  in  1657,  died 
March  20,  1720;  married,  November  4,  1686,  Mehitable  Pomeroy. 
2.  William,  born  March  28,  1660,  died  September  20,  1728  ; married, 
in  1686,  Elizabeth  Denslow.  3.  Thomas,  born  July  14,  1662,  died 
December  26,  1711;  married  (first),  November  17,  1683,  Abigail 
Strong;  married  (second),  in  1690,  Mary  Webster;  married  (third) 
name  of  wife  unknown.  4.  Samuel,  born  January  6,  1665,  died  Octo- 
ber 3,  1701 ; married,  in  1690,  Joanna  (Taylor)  Alvord.  5.  Eleazer, 
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born  March  26,  1667,  died,  unmarried,  about  1699.  6.  Joseph,  born 
March  23,  1669,  died  in  1670.  7.  Sarah,  born  May  3,  1671;  mar- 
ried, December  22,  1692,  Ebenezer  Pomeroy.  8.  Joseph,  born  May 
8,  1673,  died  December  3,  1734;  married  (first),  June  3,  1696, 
Mindwell  Pomeroy;  married  (second),  August  30,  1733,  Mindwell 
Porter.  9.  Benjamin,  born  March  1,  1675,  died  January  20,  1717; 
married,  May  16,  1700,  Mary  James.  10.  Thankful,  born  in  Sep- 
tember, 1679;  married,  in  1704,  Samuel  Clapp.  11.  David,  of  whom 
further.  12.  Jonathan,  born  April  25,  1683,  died  at  Bolton,  Con- 
necticut, June  10,  1774;  married,  April  3,  1711,  Mary  French. 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  23-27.  G.  A.  Morrison,  Jr.:  “The 
King  Families  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  143-50.  Family  data.) 

II.  David  King,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Holton)  King,  was  born 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1677  or  1681,  and  died  at  Housa- 
tonic  (now  Great  Barrington),  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
about  1730.  His  will  was  dated  February  5,  1729-30,  and  was 
proved  October  13,  1730.  He  removed  from  Westfield  to  Sheffield, 
Massachusetts,  in  a section  now  called  Great  Barrington.  August 
11,  1727,  “David  King,  Sr.,  late  of  Westfield,  now  of  Housatonic, 
Massachusetts,”  gave  a deed  to  his  son,  David  King,  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

David  King  married  Abigail.  Children,  all  born  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts:  1.  Lieutenant  David,  born  in  1702,  died  at  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1757;  married  Lydia.  2.  Thankful,  born  in 
1704.  3.  Moses,  of  whom  further.  4.  Stephen,  born  in  1708,  died 
at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts;  married  (first),  name  of  wife 
unknown;  married  (second),  probably  March  26,  1752,  Esther  Mil- 
ler. 5.  Benjamin,  born  in  1710;  married,  at  Southbury,  Connecticut, 
August  19,  1733,  Nancy  Mitchell.  6.  Aaron,  born  in  1714,  died  in 
1801;  married,  his  wife  died  at  Canaan  (later  New  Lebanon), 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  June  29,  1800.  7.  Asahel  (twin),  born 
in  1718;  married,  November  29,  1742,  Catherine  Hickok.  8.  Eldad 
(twin),  born  in  1718,  died  at  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  in  1793; 
married,  March  3,  1743,  Grace  Curtiss.  9.  Gideon,  born  in  1722, 
died  in  New  York  State;  he  was  a Revolutionary  soldier. 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  24.  G.  A.  Morrison,  Jr.:  “The  King 
Families  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  148-49,  157-64.) 
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III.  Moses  King,  son  of  David  and  Abigail  King,  was  born  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  November  20,  1706,  and  died  at  Great 
Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  about  1751  or  1752. 
About  1731  he  came  with  his  father  from  Westfield  to  Great  Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts.  He  appears  in  records  of  Great  Barrington  in 
1 733,  when  he  bought  property  of  John  Granger.  His  dwelling  was 
mentioned  in  a survey  by  Timothy  Dwight  in  1736.  Moses  King  kept 
a tavern  in  Great  Barrington  until  1742,  when  on  account  of  financial 
embarrassment  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  members 
of  the  King  family,  and  Moses  King  went  to  live  across  the  river.  It 
is  on  record,  July  6,  1733,  that  Moses  King  and  his  wife,  Esther  King, 
gave  a deed  of  land  to  a Mrs.  Lawton;  a tract  formerly  owned  by 
“his  honored  father,  David  King.”  Esther  King  was  admitted  to  the 
church  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  February  5,  1744. 

Moses  King  married  (intentions  published  November  12,  1730), 
Esther  Noble.  (Noble  III.)  Children:  1.  Rhoda,  born  March  12, 
1731;  married  (probably),  September  8,  1748,  Colonel  Aaron  Root, 
of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts.  2.  Noble,  born  April  27,  1733,  died 
November  13,  1736.  3.  Esther,  born  November  12,  1736.  4. 

Thankful,  of  whom  further.  5.  Hannah,  born  August  31,  1744. 

(G.  A.  Morrison,  Jr.:  “The  King  Families  of  New  England,” 

Vol.  I,  pp.  158-60.  L.  M.  Boltwood:  “History  and  Genealogy  of 

the  Family  of  Thomas  Noble,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  378- 
379.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
VI,  p.  270.  C.  J.  Taylor:  “History  of  Great  Barrington,  Massa- 

chusetts,” pp.  117-18.  Family  data.) 

IV.  Thankful  King,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Hester  (Noble) 
King,  was  born  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  May  7,  1742. 
She  married  Mitchell  Lamson.  (Lamson  V.) 

(W.  J.  Lamson:  “Descendants  of  William  Lamson,  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,”  p.  107.  W.  Cothren:  “Ancient  Woodbury,  Con- 

necticut,” Vol.  Ill,  p.  478.) 

(The  Noble  Line) 

Noble  was  originally  used  as  a nickname,  “the  noble,”  or  excel- 
lent, illustrious.  The  family  of  Noble  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Eng- 
land. Galfridius  le  Noble  was  a resident  of  Northumberland  in  1270, 
and  in  1277  Roger  le  Noble  was  of  the  manor  of  Hathfend,  County 
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Hertford.  Later  we  find  the  name  in  Sussex,  Northampton,  Oxford, 
Buckingham  and  other  counties.  The  name  appears  on  early  Scottish 
records  and  also  on  those  of  France,  Italy  and  Holland. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  L.  M. 
Boltwood:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Thomas  Noble 
of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  13-18.) 

/.  Thomas  Noble , founder  of  this  line  in  America,  was  born  in 
England  about  1632  and  died  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  January 
20,  1704.  He  was  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1652,  and  later 
removed  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  married.  He 
removed  to  Westfield,  in  1669,  and  received  a grant  of  land.  He 
was  made  a freeman  in  1681,  was  representative  in  1692,  and  also 
served  as  constable  in  Westfield.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
His  Majesty  on  January  23,  1678,  and  joined  the  Westfield  Church 
on  February  20,  1681. 

On  September  6,  1685,  the  town  of  Westfield  granted  to  Thomas 
Noble,  Isaac  Phelps,  Nathaniel  Weller  and  David  Ashley  liberty  to 
erect  a sawmill  “on  the  brook,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river.”  He 
frequently  served  on  town  committees,  and  on  March  2,  1696,  was 
chosen  county  surveyor.  His  will  was  dated  May  11,  1697.  Inven- 
tory was  taken  February  18,  1703-04,  and  the  estate  amounted  to 
£448  6s.  6d. 

Thomas  Noble  married,  November  1,  1660,  Hannah  Warriner, 
who  was  born  June  or  August  17,  1643,  and  died  prior  to  May  12, 
1721,  daughter  of  William  and  Joanna  (Scant)  Warriner,  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  She  married  (second),  January  24,  1705,  Dea- 
con Medad  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Children: 
1.  John,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  March  6,  1662,  died 
August  17,  1714;  married  (first),  September  13,  1682,  Abigail 
Sacket,  who  died  in  1683;  married  (second),  in  1684,  Mary  Good- 
man. 2.  Hannah,  born  in  Springfield,  February  24,  1664,  will  dated 
October  4,  1729,  and  proved  October  13,  1741;  married  (first), 
about  1685,  John  Goodman,  who  died  in  1724;  married  (second), 
October  12,  1728,  Nathaniel  Edwards,  who  died  in  1731;  married 
(third),  December  28,  1731,  Hon.  Samuel  Partridge.  3.  Thomas, 
born  in  Springfield,  January  14,  1666,  died  in  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts, July  29,  1750;  married,  December  19,  1695,  Elizabeth  Dewey. 
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4.  Matthew,  of  whom  further.  5.  Mark,  born  in  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  1670,  died  there  April  16,  1741;  married,  in  1698, 
Mary  Marshall.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  in  Westfield,  February  9,  1673, 
died  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  August  10,  1751;  married  (first), 
March  3,  1692,  Richard  Church,  who  died  April  1,  1730;  married 
(second),  October  25,  1738,  Samuel  Loomis.  7.  Luke,  born  in  West- 
field,  July  15,  1675,  died  there  March  21,  1744;  married  (first), 
February  1,  1700,  Hannah  Stebbins;  married  (second),  May  5,  1708, 
Ruth  Wright;  married  (third)  Mrs.  Sarah  Dewey.  8.  James,  born 
in  Westfield,  October  1,  1677,  died  there  April  22,  1712;  married 
(first),  about  1698,  Ruth,  who  died  in  1702;  married  (second),  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1704,  Catherine  Higley.  9.  Mary,  born  June  29,  1680, 
died  after  1750;  married,  February  1,  1700,  Lieutenant  Ephraim 
Colton.  10.  Rebecca,  born  in  Westfield,  January  4,  1683;  married, 
February  3,  1703,  Samuel  Loomis. 

(L.  M.  Boltwood:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of 

Thomas  Noble  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  19,  20,  26-28,  34, 
35,  188,  189,  19 1,  506,  566,  568,  570,  625,  629,  704.  James  Savage: 
“Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  286.  Rev.  Edwin  Warriner:  “The  Warriner  Family  of  New 
England  Origin,”  pp.  19,  20.  N.  B.  Sylvester:  “History  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  in  Massachusetts,”  pp.  939,  940.) 

II.  Matthew  Noble,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Warriner) 
Noble,  was  born  about  1668  and  died  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts, 
about  1744.  He  and  his  wife  joined  the  Westfield  Church  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1728.  They  removed  to  Sheffield,  but  continued  their  church 
membership  at  Westfield,  because  no  church  had  then  been  organized 
at  Sheffield.  The  exact  date  of  his  removal  to  the  latter  place  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably  soon  after  1725,  when  the  land  in  that 
township  was  divided  into  lots  for  settlers.  In  1733  Matthew  Noble 
issued  the  warrant  for  the  first  town  meeting  in  Sheffield,  and  on 
January  16,  1733,  he  was  chosen  moderator. 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Devotion  was  called  by  the  Sheffield  church  as  its 
first  pastor,  according  to  a town  record,  which  also  states  that  Mat- 
thew Noble  was  one  of  the  committee  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Devotion 
the  work  of  the  ministry  there. 

Matthew  Noble  married,  December  10,  1690,  Hannah  Dewey. 
(Dewey  III.)  Children,  born  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts:  1. 
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Joseph,  born  October  8,  1691,  died  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachu- 
setts, February  12,  1758;  married  Abigail  Dewey.  2.  Hezekiah, 
born  May  14,  1694,  died  after  1772;  married,  November  5,  1740, 
Ann  Roberts.  3.  Ensign  Matthew,  born  September  19,  1698;  mar- 
ried (first),  May  31,  1720,  Joanna  Stebbins,  who  died  in  1763;  mar- 
ried (second),  July  24,  1766,  widow  Mercy  Ashley.  4.  Solomon, 
born  December  23,  1700,  died  in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1757;  married  (first)  Hepzibah  Betts,  who  died  in  1745; 
married  (second),  probably  in  1747,  Zerviah  Dewey.  5.  Captain 
Elisha,  born  February  9,  1703,  died  in  Sheffield,  August  27,  1771; 
married,  probably  in  1727,  Abigail  Warner.  6.  Obadiah,  born  Octo- 
ber 19,  1705,  died  probably  in  1786;  married  Mrs.  Mary  Bosworth. 
7.  Hannah,  born  October  11,  1707;  married,  May  13,  1731,  Daniel 
Kellogg.  8.  Hester,  of  whom  further.  9.  Rhoda,  born  April  21, 
1716  (recorded  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts),  evidently  died  young. 
10.  Rhoda,  born  April  17,  1717,  died  September  4,  1737;  married 
Ebenezer  Smith,  of  Sheffield. 

(L.  M.  Boltwood:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of 

Thomas  Noble,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  367-75,  378,  379.) 

Ill . Hester  Noble,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Hannah  (Dewey) 
Noble,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  June  6,  1710.  She 
married  Moses  King.  (King  III.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  378,  379.) 

(The  Dewey  Line) 

Anns — Sable,  on  a fesse  argent,  between  three  dragons’  heads  erased  close  to  the  head  or, 
as  many  cinquefoils  of  the  field. 

Crest — A dragon’s  head  erased  between  two  wings  sable,  each  charged  with  a cinquefoil. 

(Matthews:  “American  Armoury.”) 

The  Dewey  ancestors  were  an  old  feudal  family  in  French  Flan- 
ders, from  which  the  town  of  Douai,  in  France,  takes  its  name.  Some 
of  this  family  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  set- 
tled northeast  of  London,  in  Lincolnshire.  One  branch  used  the  form 
“Dewes,”  and  Simeon  De  Ewes  was  created  Baronet  of  Stow  Hall 
One  authority  claims  that  the  name  Dewey  was  originally  “de  la 
Wey.” 

Thomas  Dewey,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  sailed  from  Sand- 
wich, England,  which  suggests  that  he  was  probably  of  Huguenot 
extraction. 
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As  a race,  the  Deweys  have  been  sober,  honest,  industrious,  long 
lived,  and  active  in  all  the  leading  professions. 

(Lucius  M.  Dewey:  “Life  of  George  Dewey,  Rear  Admiral, 

U.  S.  N.,  and  Dewey  Family  History,”  pp.  206-08.) 

/.  Thomas  ( 1)  Dewey , progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  died 
April  27,  1648.  He  came  from  Sandwich,  County  Kent,  England, 
probably  in  the  ship  “Lyon’s  Whelp,”  in  1633,  and  settled  in  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  enrolled  as  freeman  in 
1634.  His  name  is  in  the  list  of  grantees  of  Dorchester  land  before 
1636.  He  sold  his  house  and  lands  to  Richard  Jones  and  removed  to 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  was  a juror  of  the  Particular  Court  in 
1642,  1643,  lfH4  and  1645. 

Thomas  ( 1 ) Dewey  married,  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  March 

22,  1638,  Widow  Frances  Clark,  who  died  in  Westfield,  Massachu- 

setts, September  27,  1690.  She  married  (third),  November  2,  1648, 
George  Phelps,  and  removed  with  him  to  Westfield  in  1670.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Thomas  (2),  of  whom  further.  2.  Josiah,  baptized  Octo- 

ber 10,  1641,  died  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  September  7,  1732;  mar- 
ried, November  6,  1662,  Hepzibah  Lyman.  3.  Anna,  baptized  in 
Windsor,  October  15,  1643;  married,  May  18,  1671,  John  Wood- 
ward. 4.  Israel,  born  in  Windsor,  September  25,  1645,  died  October 

23,  1678;  married,  August  20,  1668,  Abigail  Drake.  5.  Jedediah, 
born  in  Windsor,  December  15,  1647;  married,  in  1671,  Sarah  Orton. 

(Lucius  M.  Dewey:  “Life  of  George  Dewey,  Rear  Admiral, 

U.  S.  N.,  and  Dewey  Family  History,”  pp.  218,  222,  228,  229. 
“American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  XI,  p.  226;  Vol.  XII,  p.  142.  H.  R. 
Stiles:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  154;  Vol.  II,  p.  172.  C.  H.  Pope:  “Pioneers  of  Massa- 
chusetts,” p.  138.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the 

First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  43.) 

II.  Thomas  (2)  Dewey,  son  of  Thomas  ( 1 ) and  Frances  Dewey, 
was  born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  February  16,  1639,  and  died  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  April  27,  1690.  He  removed  to  West- 
field,  where  the  church  record  gives  admission  to  the  Westfield  church 
of  “Constance,  ye  wife  of  Thos.  Dewey,  24  Jan.  1679-80.”  He  was 
a miller  and  a farmer;  was  chosen  “warden  for  the  Town  Ways”  on 
February  2,  1686,  and  was  second  cornet. 
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Thomas  (2)  Dewey  married  Constance  Hawes,  who  was  born 
July  17,  1642,  and  died  April  26,  1703,  daughter  of  Richard  Hawes, 
born  in  1606  and  died  in  January,  1657,  and  his  wife,  Ann,  born  in 
1609.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  3d,  born  March  26,  1664,  died  March 

8,  1690;  married,  about  1689,  Hannah  Sackett.  2.  Adijah,  born 

March  5,  1 666,  died  March  24,  1742;  married,  about  1688,  Sarah 
Root.  3.  Mary,  born  January  28,  1668,  died  December  13,  1757; 
married,  July  11,  1688,  David  Ashley.  4.  Samuel,  born  June  25, 
1670,  died  May  11,  1734;  married  (first),  December  19,  1695, 
Sarah  Weller,  who  died  July  21,  1709;  married  (second),  about 
1714,  Rebecca  Ashley.  5.  Hannah,  of  whom  further.  6.  Elizabeth, 
born  January  10,  1676,  died  October  2,  1757;  married,  December 
19,  1695,  Deacon  Thomas  Noble.  7.  James,  born  July  3,  1678,  died 
February  27,  1682.  8.  Abigail,  born  February  14,  1681,  died  Decem- 
ber 20,  1747;  married,  April  12,  1699,  Joseph  Ashley.  9.  James, 
born  November  12,  1683,  died  May  5,  1686.  10.  Israel,  born  July 

9,  1686,  died  January  26,  1728;  married  Sarah  Root. 

(H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor, 

Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  172.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dic- 

tionary of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  43.  Lucius 
M.  Dewey:  “Life  of  George  Dewey,  Rear  Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Dewey  Family  History,”  pp.  230,  238,  240-47.  Family  data.) 

III.  Hannah  Dewey,  daughter  of  Thomas  (2)  and  Constance 
(Hawes)  Dewey,  was  born  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  February 
21,  1672,  and  died  after  July  9,  1745.  She  married  Matthew  Noble. 
(Noble  II.) 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  285,  286.  L.  M.  Boltwood:  “His- 
tory and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Thomas  Noble,  of  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,”  p.  27.) 

(The  Hawley  Line) 

Arms — Vert,  a saltire  engrailed  argent. 

Crest — A dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour  proper  garnished  or,  holding  in  the  hand  a spear 
point  downwards. 

Motto — Suivez  tnoi. 

( Matthews : “American  Armoury.”  E.  Hawley  Platt : “The  House  of 

Hawley.”) 

Haw  (Old  Saxon)  in  the  north  of  England  means  “a  green  plat 
in  the  valley,”  and  also  “a  small  field  or  garden  connected  with  the 
house.”  There  is  a town  in  County  Kent,  England,  called  Hageleigh, 
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which  is  recognized  as  a form  of  Hawley.  The  ley  terminal  means 
“a  field  laid  down  to  grass  or  sward.” 

The  English  Hawleys  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  as  the  name  is  found  on  the  “Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,”  in 
Sussex,  England.  Walter  de  Hauleigh  was  a member  of  Parliament 
for  Shaftsbury,  Dorsetshire,  in  1377.  Among  the  other  early  spell- 
ings of  the  name  are  Haylay,  Haly  and  Haylea. 

Joseph  Hawley,  ancestor  of  the  following  line,  was  born  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  and  came  from  England  about  1632  with  his  brothers, 
Thomas,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  Robert,  who  went  to 
Rhode  Island. 

(E.  Hawley  Platt:  “The  House  of  Hawley,”  pp.  4,  5.  Address 
of  Emily  C.  Hawley  at  the  First  Assembly  of  the  Hawley  Family 
Association,  p.  5.) 

/.  Joseph  Hawley,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born 
in  the  little  church  of  Parwich,  Derbyshire,  England,  about  1603  and 
died  in  1690.  He  came  to  New  England  some  years  after  the  May- 
flower Pilgrims  settled  Plymouth.  Sometime  previous  to  1650  he 
settled  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  a proprietor  on  that 
date.  He  purchased  of  Richard  Miles  his  home  lot,  number  thirty- 
seven,  and  also  bought  from  the  Indians  a large  tract  in  Derby, 
Connecticut. 

He  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Stratford  and  retained  the  position 
for  sixteen  years.  He  was  chosen  deputy  in  1665,  and  many  times 
thereafter.  He  was  also  town  treasurer  and  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  drafted  the  “Patent”  for  Stratford  and  established  the 
boundary  lines  between  Fairfield  and  Stratford,  and  between  Milford 
and  Stratford. 

Joseph  Hawley  was  a member  of  the  First  Church  in  Stratford 
and  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Rev.  Adam  Blakeman,  the  first 
minister,  in  1665.  He  was  a very  extensive  landowner,  his  large  tract 
in  Derby  being  known  as  the  Hawley  Purchase.  His  will  was  made 
in  1689  and  he  was  buried  in  Stratford. 

Joseph  Hawley  married,  about  1640,  according  to  tradition, 
Catharine  Birdsey,  daughter  of  Edward  Birdsey.  Children:  1. 

Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2.  Joseph,  born  January  9,  1649-50;  set- 
tled in  Farmington.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  January  26,  1651;  married 
John  Chapman,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut.  4.  Ebenezer,  born  Sep- 
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tember  17,  1654,  died  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut;  married  Esther, 
widow  of  William  Ward.  5.  Hannah,  born  May  26,  1657;  mar- 
ried Joseph  Nichols.  6.  Ephraim,  born  August  7,  1659,  died  April 
18,  1690;  married,  December  4,  1683,  Sarah  Wells,  who  died  April 
18,  1690;  she  married  (second)  Agur  Tomlinson.  7.  Captain  John, 
born  June  14,  1661,  died  July  27,  1729;  married,  April  23,  1686, 
Deborah  Pierson.  8.  Mary,  born  July  16,  1663,  died  January  7, 
1698;  married  John  Coe. 

(E.  Hawley  Platt:  “The  House  of  Hawley,”  pp.  5-7.  Rev. 

Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the 

City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  118;  Vol.  II,  p.  1212.) 

II.  Samuel  Hawley,  son  of  Joseph  and  Catharine  (Birdsey)  Haw- 
ley, was  born  in  1647  and  died  August  24,  1734.  He  was  a prominent 
citizen,  member  of  the  church,  and  officer  of  the  town.  The  year  in 
which  his  father  died  (1690),  he  was  elected  representative  to  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  and  was  reelected  seven  times.  He  left  about 
2,000  acres  of  land  to  his  children.  In  1699  he  was  the  fourth  larg- 
est owner  of  individual  lands  in  the  township.  His  will,  dated  April 
1 5 , 1734,  was  probated  in  September,  1734. 

Samuel  Hawley  married  (first),  May  20,  1673,  Mary  Thompson, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Thompson,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut.  He 
married  (second)  Patience  (Nichols)  Hubbell.  (Nichols  II,  child  7.) 
Children  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Samuel,  born  May  14,  1674,  died 

in  1754;  married,  May  14,  1702,  Bethiah  Booth,  who  died  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Booth.  2.  Captain  Joseph,  born 
January  6,  1675;  married,  June  7,  1697,  Elizabeth  Wilcockson.  3. 
Deacon  Thomas,  born  July  30,  1678,  died  May  6,  1722;  married,  in 
October,  1701,  Johanna  (Booth)  Sherwood,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
Booth,  and  widow  of  John  Sherwood.  4.  Matthew,  born  November 
7,  1680.  5.  Ebenezer,  born  February  25,  1682;  married  and  settled 
in  Simsbury,  Connecticut.  6.  Jehiel,  born  April  5,  1685;  married 
and  settled  in  Durham,  Connecticut.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  March  30, 
1687;  married  Charles  Wolcott,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Children 
of  the  second  marriage:  8.  Ephraim,  born  in  1690.  9.  Catharine, 

born  in  1693.  10.  Stephen,  born  in  1695.  11.  Benjamin,  born  in 

1697;  married,  February  18,  1724-25,  Mary  Nicolls.  12.  Nathaniel, 
of  whom  further. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1212,  1213, 
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1221.  E.  Hawley  Platt:  “The  House  of  Hawley,”  pp.  7,  8.  D.  L. 
Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Part  III,  p.  264.) 

III.  Nathaniel  Hawley , son  of  Samuel  and  Patience  (Nichols- 

Hubbell)  Hawley,  was  born  in  1701  and  died  January  7,  1754.  He 
married,  December  12,  1723,  Mary  Uffoot.  (Uffoot  IV.)  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Tabitha,  of  whom  further.  2.  Samuel,  born  December  18, 

1728;  married,  May  17,  1750,  Catharine  Sherwood.  3.  Nathaniel, 
born  July  2,  1732;  married,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  recorded. 
4.  Thomas,  born  in  September,  1734;  married  Sarah.  5.  Bethia, 
born  May  12,  1737. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1213,  1214, 
1319.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of 
Old  Fairfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Part  III,  p.  265.) 

IV.  Tabitha  Hawley , daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Uffoot) 
Hawley,  was  baptized  October  11,  1724  and  died  in  1815.  She  mar- 
ried Nathaniel  Lamson.  (Lamson  IV.) 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1235.) 

(The  Uffoot  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  a cross  engrailed  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Ufford  (Uffoot)  as  a family  is  derived  from  Mallet,  a Norman 
baron,  who  received  from  William  the  Conqueror  a grant  of  the 
manor  of  Peyton  in  Suffolk.  Walter,  his  younger  brother,  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  Lord  of  Sybton,  and  of  the  honour  of  Eye  in  County  Suf- 
folk, had  a son  Reginald.  The  latter  was  surnamed  Peyton  from  the 
manor  of  Peyton  in  County  Suffolk.  Robert,  Reginald’s  son,  assumed 
the  name  of  Ufford  from  the  lordship  of  that  name  in  County  Suffolk, 
which  he  at  that  time  possessed. 

The  surname  has  a variety  of  spellings  in  records,  including 
Ufford,  Uflit,  Ufoth  and  Uffitt,  but  the  branch  of  the  family  in  which 
we  are  interested  uses  the  form  of  Uffoot. 

(T.  C.  Banks:  “The  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronage  of  Eng- 

land,” Vol.  I,  pp.  429,  430.) 

I.  Thomas  Uffoot,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  died  in 
Stratford,  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  in  1660.  He  and  his  wife 
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and  three  children  came  from  England  (according  to  F.  H.  Curtiss 
in  his  “Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family  from  Nazing”),  in  the  ship 
“Lyon,”  in  September,  1632,  landing  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  They 
first  went  to  Roxbury  and  then,  in  1635,  to  Springfield.  James  Sav- 
age says  that  in  1639  they  went  to  Milford  and  later  to  Stamford, 
finally  settling  in  Stratford,  Connecticut.  It  is  thought  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Orcutt  that  Thomas  Uffoot,  Sr.,  was  also  in  Wethersfield  for  a 
time,  since  a Thomas  Ufford  had  a homestead  there  which  he  received 
on  April  24,  1641.  It  is  known  that  Thomas  Uffoot,  Jr.,  owned  land 
in  Wethersfield,  but  removed  with  his  wife  to  Stratford,  about  1644. 

Thomas  Uffoot,  Sr.,  was  made  freeman  in  1632  and,  while  in 
Milford  (1645-46),  he  and  his  wife  joined  the  church  there — she  in 
January,  1644-45,  and  he  on  February  11,  1644-45.  He  was  a jury- 
man at  Hartford  as  early  as  1643  and  1644.  He  left  an  estate  valued 
at  £289.12.7,  the  inventory  being  taken  December  6,  1660,  and 
recorded  at  New  Haven. 

Thomas  Uffoot,  Sr.,  married  (first)  Isabel,  who  came  with  him 
to  America.  He  married  (second),  about  1659,  Elizabeth,  widow 
of  Nicholas  Theall,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut.  She  died  December 
27,  1660.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  born  in  England;  inventory  of 

his  estate  was  taken  December  26,  1683;  married  Frances  Kilborne. 
2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Abigail,  born  in  England;  married 
Roger  Terrell,  of  Milford,  Connecticut. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1319.  H.  R. 
Stiles:  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p. 

1 18;  Vol.  II,  p.  719.  D.  L.  Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of 

the  families  of  Old  Fairfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Part  VI,  pp.  623, 
625.) 

II.  John  Uffoot,  son  of  Thomas  and  Isabel  Uffoot,  was  born  in 
England  and  died  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  in  1692.  He  settled  in 
Milford  and  remained  there  all  his  life.  His  will,  dated  July  29, 
1689,  was  proved  May  4,  1692. 

John  Uffoot  married  (first)  Hannah  Hawley,  sister  of  Joseph 
Hawley,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut.  He  married  (second)  Martha 
Nettleton,  of  Branford,  daughter  of  Samuel  Nettleton.  Children: 
1.  Thomas,  born  August  20,  1657,  died  in  1683.  2.  Martha,  born 

August  12,  1659,  died  February  14,  1739;  married  (first)  Peter 
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Caron;  married  (second),  by  1699,  Samuel  Camp.  3.  Mary,  born 
June  20,  1661;  married,  September  13,  1683,  Daniel  Pickett.  4. 
John,  born  February  3,  1665,  died  soon  afterwards.  5.  John,  born 
January  21,  1667,  died  at  Milford  in  1712;  married  Abigail.  6. 
Samuel,  of  whom  further.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  February  19,  1673, 
died  unmarried  in  1699.  8.  Lydia,  born  October  21,  1677;  married, 
February  1,  1704-05,  Samuel  Camp,  Jr. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1319.  D.  L. 
Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Part  VI,  pp.  624,  625.) 

III.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Uffoot,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Haw- 
ley) Uffoot,  was  born  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  June  25,  1670,  and 
died  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1746.  He  was  ensign  in  the  First 
Company,  Stratford,  in  May,  1714;  and  lieutenant  in  the  South  Com- 
pany, Stratford,  in  May,  1720.  Administration  on  his  estate  was 
granted  on  January  6,  1746-47,  to  his  sons,  Thomas  and  Joseph. 

Lieutenant  Uffoot  married,  December  5,  1694,  Elizabeth  Curtiss. 
(Curtiss  IV.)  Children:  1.  Martha,  born  September  28,  1695; 

married,  June  18,  1713,  Josiah  Hubbell.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  April  3, 
1698;  married,  May  10,  1717,  Joseph  Beers.  3.  Abigail,  born  in 
May,  1700,  died  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  December  2,  1738;  mar- 
ried, May  9,  1720,  Elnathan  Beech.  4.  Anna,  born  August  8,  1702; 
married  (first),  November  30,  1720,  Joseph  Burton;  married  (sec- 
ond), August  22,  1723,  William  Patterson.  5.  Mary,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 6.  Thomas,  born  January  22,  1705-06,  died  in  1770;  married 
(first),  December  30,  1725,  Phebe  Welles;  married  (second)  Sarah 
(Curtiss)  Beach,  widow  of  James  Beach.  7.  Bethia,  born  May  12, 
1708;  married  a Mr.  Hawley.  8.  Sarah,  born  March  15,  1710.  9. 
Samuel,  born  April  12,  1712;  married,  December  21,  1738,  Joanna 
Moss,  daughter  of  John  Moss.  10.  Eunice,  born  November  2,  1713  ; 
married,  June  8,  1733,  Edward  de  Forest.  11.  Joseph,  born  Novem- 
ber 15,  1715,  will  dated  December  11,  1753;  married,  February  24, 
1742-43,  Ruth  Lewis.  12.  John,  born  November  23,  1717,  died  May 
15,  1721.  13.  Ebenezer,  born  in  1719;  married,  November  17,  1743, 
Jane  Moss. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1182,  1319. 
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F.  H.  Curtiss:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family,”  p.  8.  D.  L. 
Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Part  VI,  p.  625.) 

IV.  Mary  Uffoot,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Curtiss)  Uffoot,  was  born  April  16,  1704,  and  was  baptized  at 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  July  22,  1704.  She  married  Nathaniel  Haw- 
ley. (Hawley  III.) 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1213,  1214. 
D.  L.  Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Part  VI,  p.  625.) 

(The  Curtiss  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  a fesse  dancette  between  three  ducal  crowns  or. 

Crest — A lion  issuant  proper  supporting  a shield  of  the  arms. 

(Bolton:  “American  Armory.”  F.  H.  Curtiss:  “Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss 
Family.”) 

Spelled  also  Curteis,  Curtice,  Curties,  Curtis  and  Curtius,  the  sur- 
name Curtiss  originated  as  a nickname,  “the  courteous,”  meaning  one 
of  courtly  manners.  It  has  been  a popular  surname  since  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  Curtiss  family  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  came  from  Nazing, 
County  Essex,  England.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the 
widow  Elizabeth,  of  Stratford,  was  the  wife  of  William,  of  Nazing, 
but  the  author  of  the  “Curtiss  Genealogy,”  after  careful  study  of  the 
matter,  believes  the  widow  Elizabeth  to  have  married  John  Curtiss, 
brother  of  the  William  who  sailed  in  the  ship  “Lyon”  from  London 
on  June  22,  1632,  in  company  with  Thomas  Ufford,  of  Nazing.  Land- 
ing at  Boston  on  September  16,  1632,  they  went  to  Roxbury,  where 
John  Eliot,  “Apostle  to  the  Indians”  and  brother-in-law  of  William 
Curtiss,  had  been  settled  about  a year. 

Nazing  records  show  that  William  Curtiss  was  baptized  Novem- 
ber 12,  1592,  and  married,  August  6,  1618,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ben- 
nett Eliot,  of  Nazing.  The  baptisms  of  his  children  also  appear  on 
these  records.  William  Curtiss  died  in  Roxbury,  New  England, 
December  8,  1672,  aged  eighty-one  years,  and  his  wife  on  March  20, 
1 ^73 , aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  Nazing  records  give  the  following  interesting  items: 

John  Curtis,  baptized  September  15,  1577. 

John  Curtyce  married  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  April  19,  1610. 
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The  following  baptisms  are  supposedly  those  of  his  children : 

John  Curtis,  February  26,  1614-15. 

William  Curtis,  June  21,  1618. 

Thomas  Curtis,  March  12,  1619-20. 

John  Curtis,  aged  twenty-one  years,  sailed  with  Thomas  Heath, 
aged  twenty-three  years,  in  the  ship  “Safety”  on  August  10,  1635. 
This  may  have  been  the  above  son,  as  the  name  of  Heath  appears  both 
in  Nazing  and  Roxbury. 

In  “A  Note  of  Ye  Estates  and  Persons  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Rocksbury,  1628-40,”  appears  the  name  of  John  Corteis,  having  fif- 
teen acres  of  land,  with  five  persons  in  his  family.  No  further  men- 
tion of  this  family  in  Roxbury  records  is  found,  but  a John  Curtis 
was  a resident  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  1639,  and  owned  land 
there.  He  left  there  in  1640  for  Cupheag  (Stratford),  and  his  name 
disappears ; but  on  the  earliest  records  of  Stratford  we  find  the  name 
of  widow  Elizabeth  Curtiss  and  her  two  sons.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  father  died  on  the  way  to  Stratford  or  soon  after  his  arrival. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  F.  H. 
Curtiss:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family,”  pp.  vii,  viii.) 

I.  Widow  Elizabeth  Curtiss  died  June,  1658,  and  her  will  was 

probated  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  November  4,  1658.  She  is  listed 
among  the  property  owners  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
1650,  with  her  sons,  John  and  William.  She  had  a lot  near  that  of 
Rev.  Adam  Blakeman.  Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2. 

William,  born  in  England  in  1618,  died  in  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
December  21,  1702;  married  (first)  Mary;  married  (second) , about 
1680,  Sarah  Morris,  who  died  in  1702.  3.  Thomas,  born  in  England; 
his  name  is  not  in  Stratford  records  and  no  further  reference  to  him 
has  been  found  except  that  he  had  a daughter,  Mary,  mentioned  in 
his  mother’s  will. 

(F.  H.  Curtiss:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family,”  pp.  1,  2. 
Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “A  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and 
the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1182.) 

II.  John  Curtiss,  son  of  Widow  Elizabeth  Curtiss,  was  born  in 
England  in  16 11  and  died  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  December  6, 
1707.  He  was  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Stratford,  and  also  a 
property  owner  in  1650.  He  was  made  freeman  in  May,  1658. 
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Though  not  so  prominent  as  his  brother  William,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  town  affairs.  In  1678  they  were  both  on  a committee  to  build 
a new  meetinghouse.  Sergeant  John  Curtiss  (here  recorded  Cur- 
tis) was  elected  town  treasurer  on  December  29,  1675.  He  also 
served  during  King  Philip’s  War,  and  was  given  the  rank  of  ensign 
(second  lieutenant). 

John  Curtiss  married  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  Stratford,  Connecti- 
cut, March  9,  1681-82.  Children:  1.  John,  born  in  Stratford,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1642,  died  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  September  17,  1704;  mar- 
ried Hannah,  widow  of  Abraham  Kimberly,  of  Stratford.  2.  Israel, 
born  in  Stratford,  April  3,  1644,  died  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut, 
October  28,  1704;  married  Rebecca.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  in  Stratford, 
May  2,  1647;  married  (first),  John  Welles,  of  Stratford;  married 
(second)  John  Wilcoxson.  4.  Thomas,  born  in  Stratford,  January 
14,  1648,  died  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  about  1736;  married, 
June  9,  1674,  Mary  Merriman.  5.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  6. 
Benjamin,  born  in  Stratford,  September  30,  1652,  died  there  in  1733; 
married  (first),  March  23,  1680-81,  Esther  Judson,  who  died  August 
27,  1713;  married  (second),  December  1,  1714,  Bathsheba  Tomlin- 
son, widow  of  Ephraim  Stiles.  7.  Hannah,  born  February  2,  1654-55, 
died  in  1728;  married,  about  1671,  Benjamin  Lewis. 

(F.  H.  Curtiss:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family,”  pp.  2,  3. 

H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol. 

I,  p.  263.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First 

Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  485,  486.) 

III.  Joseph  Curtiss,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Curtiss,  was  born 
November  12,  1650,  and  died  in  1742.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Stratford,  and  was  town  clerk  for  fifty-seven 
successive  years,  1678  to  1728.  In  all  the  records  during  his  service, 
he  always  spelled  the  name  “Curtiss.”  In  1698  he  was  elected  Assist- 
ant to  the  Governor  and  served  for  twenty-three  years,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  judge  of  the  County  Court  and  served  as  a member  of 
important  State  committees. 

In  October,  1709,  Captain  Curtiss,  the  Deputy  Governor,  and 
three  others  were  appointed  as  a committee  of  war  for  the  county  of 
Fairfield.  In  1710  he  was  one  of  a committee  appointed  to  locate  the 
boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  settled  by  the 
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authorities  in  1710.  He  was  lieutenant  in  the  town  band  and  a rep- 
resentative from  Stratford  for  several  years.  He  was  known  as  “the 
Worshipful  Joseph  Curtiss.” 

Joseph  Curtiss  married,  November  9,  1676,  Bethiah  Booth. 
(Booth — American  Line — II.)  Children:  1.  Elizabeth,  of  whom 
further.  2.  Anna,  born  in  Stratford,  September  1,  1679.  3-  Mary, 

born  in  Stratford  in  1681;  married,  December  26,  1704,  Joseph 
Nichols.  4.  Ephraim,  born  in  Stratford,  December  31,  1684,  died 
May  9,  1776;  married,  June  26,  1707,  Elizabeth  Stiles.  5.  Joseph, 
born  in  Stratford,  November  1,  1687;  married,  July  15,  17 11,  Eliza- 
beth Wells.  6.  Nathan,  born  in  Stratford,  February  21,  1689-90; 
married,  June  23,  1713,  Eunice  Judson.  7.  Josiah,  born  in  Stratford, 
March  31,  1691,  died  April  26,  1709.  8.  Bethiah,  born  May  17, 

1695;  married,  December  7,  1714,  Benjamin  Burton.  9.  Eleazur 
(triplet),  born  in  Stratford,  July  30,  1699,  died  October  21,  1699. 
10.  Ebenezer  (triplet),  born  August  1,  1699,  died  in  1699.  11. 

Eliphalet  (triplet) , born  August  1,  1699;  married,  December  7,  1720, 
Hannah  Burroughs. 

(F.  H.  Curtiss:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family,”  pp.  2, 

8,  9.  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 
and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1182.) 

IV.  Elizabeth  Curtiss , daughter  of  Joseph  and  Bethiah  (Booth) 
Curtiss,  was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut.  She  married,  December 
5,  1694,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Uffoot.  (Uffoot  III.) 

(F.  H.  Curtiss:  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Curtiss  Family,”  p.  8. 

Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and 

the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1182,  1319.) 

(The  Booth  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  three  boars’  heads  erect  and  erased  sable  langued  gules. 

Crest — A lion  passant  argent. 

Motto — Quod  ero  spero.  (Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

In  English  history  the  Booth  family  has  figured  prominently  since 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  name,  which  is  of  local 
derivation  and  literally  means  a temporary  building  or  shed,  has 
become  strongly  ramified  as  a surname  in  South  Lancashire  in  Eng- 
land. The  great  family  of  Booth  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  how- 
ever, take  their  designation  from  their  lordship  of  Booths  in  the 
former  county,  where  they  resided  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
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surname  appeared  first  on  records  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  in 
the  form  De  la  Boothe,  and  throughout  the  succeeding  years  it  may 
be  found  in  the  forms  del  Bothe,  de  la  Boothe,  Boothe  and  Booth. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of 
English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  Adam  de  Boothes,  descendant  of  a Norman  family  of  rank, 
came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror  and  settled  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  where  his  son  William  was  living  in 
1275. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  England 
and  the  United  States,”  p.  5.  Data  in  possession  of  a branch  of  the 
family.) 

II.  William  de  Boothes,  son  of  Adam  de  Boothes,  was  born  about 
1200  or  earlier.  He  married  Sybil,  who,  Walter  S.  Booth  says,  was 
the  daughter  of  Gilbert  (or  Ralph)  de  Brereton,  younger  brother  of 
William  de  Brereton,  with  whom  he  had  lands  of  Withenshaw;  but 
Edward  Baines  says  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de 
Brereton.  The  Breretons  were  an  ancient  family  of  County  Chester. 

(Ibid.  Edward  Baines:  “History  of  the  County  Palatine  and 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  112,  113.) 

III.  Thomas  de  Boothes,  son  and  heir  of  William  and  Sybil  (de 
Brereton)  de  Boothes,  had  a son,  John  or  Robert,  living  during  the 
time  of  Edward  II  (1307-27.) 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  John  or  Robert  de  Boothes,  son  of  Thomas  de  Boothes,  mar- 
ried into  the  Barton  family  of  Lancaster.  (In  a deed  he  is  called 
Robert.) 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Thomas  de  Boothes,  son  and  heir  of  John  (or  Robert)  de 
Boothes,  styled  “Thomalyn  de  Boothes  de  Barton,”  was  living  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III  (1327-77).  A Thomas  del  Bothe  built  the 
chapel  on  Salford  Bridge. 

Thomas  de  Boothes  married  Ellen  de  Worsley,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert or  Thomas  de  Worsley,  living  near  the  Boothes  in  Lancashire. 
Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Henry.  3.  Thomas.  4. 
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William.  5.  Alice,  married  William  Leigh,  of  Baguley.  6.  Cath- 
erine. 7.  Margaret.  8.  Anne,  married  Sir  Edward  Weaver. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  England 
and  the  United  States,”  pp.  6,  7.  Edward  Baines:  “History  of  the 
County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  112,  113. 
Data  in  possession  of  a branch  of  the  family.) 

VI.  John  Boothe  (note  change  of  spelling  in  surname),  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Ellen  (de  Worsley)  de  Boothes,  was  living 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II  and  Henry  IV  (1377-1413).  He  is  styled 
“Sir  John  of  Barton.” 

He  married  (first)  Joane  Trafford,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Traf- 
ford,  of  Trafford,  Lancashire,  Knight.  This  family  was  of  very 
ancient  name  and  dwelt  in  Lancashire  before  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  married  (second)  Maude  Savage,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  and  Maude  (Swinerton)  Savage,  of  Clifton,  Cheshire,  Knight. 
Sir  John  Savage  was  made  a knight  by  King  Henry  V at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  in  1415.  Child  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Robert,  of 

whom  further. 

(Edward  Baines:  “History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy 

of  Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  112,  113.  “Visitation  of  Cheshire, 
1 580,”  in  “Harleian  Society  Publications,”  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  203.  Data 
in  possession  of  a branch  of  the  family.) 

VII.  Sir  Robert  Boothe,  son  of  John  and  Joane  (Trafford) 
Boothe,  was  the  first  of  the  Boothes  to  settle  in  Dunham  Massey, 
Cheshire.  He  died  in  September,  1460,  and  is  buried  at  Wilmerton 
Parish  church.  Sir  Robert  and  William,  his  son,  had  a grant  of  the 
sheriffalty  of  Cheshire,  for  both  their  lives  and  the  survivor  of  them. 
Sir  Robert  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  had  nine  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, but  the  ancestral  chart  of  Lady  Stamford  makes  mention  of  but 
six  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Sir  Robert  Boothe  married  Dulcis  or  Dulcia  Venables,  who  died 
September  23,  1463,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Venables, 
of  Bollen,  Knight.  Among  their  children  was:  1.  William,  of  whom 
further. 

(Edward  Baines : “History  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  112,  113.  Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy 
of  the  Booth  Family  in  England  and  the  United  States,”  pp.  7,  8. 
Data  in  possession  of  a branch  of  the  family.) 
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VIII.  Sir  William  Boothe,  Knight,  son  of  Sir  Robert  and  Dulcis 
or  Dulcia  (Venables)  Boothe,  was  of  Dunham  Massey,  and  died  in 
1475  or  1478.  He  received  from  King  Henry  VI  an  annuity  for 
services  to  the  crown. 

He  married  Matilda  or  Maude  Dutton,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Dutton,  of  Dutton,  Cheshire.  She  married  (second)  Sir  William 
Brereton.  Sir  William  and  Matilda  or  Maude  (Dutton)  Boothe 
were  the  parents  of:  1.  George,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

IX.  Sir  George  Boothe,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  and  Matilda 

or  Maude  (Dutton)  Boothe,  died  in  1483.  He  married  Catherine 
Mountfort,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Mountfort,  of  County  Staf- 
ford. The  Mountforts  were  a noble  connection,  related  to  David  I, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  great  family  of  Clinton.  His  marriage 
brought  to  Sir  George  manors  and  lands  in  counties  Salop,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Hereford,  Wilts,  Somerset,  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall. Five  children,  including:  1.  William,  of  whom  further. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  Eng- 

land and  the  United  States,”  p.  9.  Data  in  possession  of  a branch  of 
the  family.) 

X.  Sir  William  Booth,  Knight  (note  elimination  of  the  “e”  in 
surname),  son  of  Sir  George  and  Catherine  (Mountfort)  Boothe, 
was  of  Bolin  and  Dunham  Massey.  He  died  November  19,  1519-20, 
and  was  buried  at  Bowden. 

He  married  (first)  Margaretta  Ashton,  who  died  before  1504, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Ashton  de  Ashton,  Lancashire,  “by 
whom  a large  inheritance  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  came  to  the 
family  of  Bouthe.”  This  property  was  in  1771  in  possession  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Stamford.  He  married  (second)  Alionaria, 
Ellen  or  Eleanora  Montgomery,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  John 
Montgomery,  of  Kewby,  Staffordshire.  Children  of  the  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  George  (1),  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  married  a daugh- 

ter of  Sir  Pierre  (or  Peter)  Dutton.  Children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage: 3.  William,  married  a daughter  of  a Mr.  Smith,  of  County 

Lancaster.  4.  Edward,  married  Mary  Knutsford.  5.  Hamlet,  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Humphrey  Newton.  6.  Henry,  married  a daughter 
of  Bowden  of  Bowden.  7.  Andrew,  died  unmarried  about  1540.  8. 
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Joanne  or  Jane,  married  Hugh  Dutton.  9.  Dorothy,  married  Edward 
Warren.  10.  Anne,  married  Sir  William  Brereton. 

(Ibid.  Edward  Baines:  “History  of  the  County  Palatine  and 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1 1 2,  1 13.  “Visitation  of  Cheshire, 
1580,”  in  “Harleian  Society  Publications,”  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  42.) 

XI.  Sir  George  (1)  Booth,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Margaretta 
(Ashton)  Booth,  was  of  Dunham.  He  was  born  about  1491  and  died 

in  1531. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Butler,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  of 
Bewsey  (Beausay),  Knight,  near  Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  whose 
progenitor  had  been  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
I and  Edward  II.  Children:  1.  George  (2),  of  whom  further.  2. 

Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Richard  Dutton.  3.  Dorothy,  married  Robert 
Tatton.  4.  Anne,  married  William  Massey.  5.  John,  married  Eliza- 
beth Dutton  or  Anne  Brereton;  he  was  knighted.  6.  Robert,  rector 
of  Thornton,  County  Chester.  7.  Alice,  married  Peter  Daniel.  8. 
Margaret,  married  Sir  William  Davenport.  9.  Ellen,  married  John 
Carrington,  of  Carrington.  10.  Roger.  11.  Cecilia,  died  unmarried. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  England 
and  the  United  States,”  p.  10.  Edward  Baines:  “History  of  the 

County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  112,  113. 
Data  in  possession  of  branch  of  the  family.) 

XII.  Sir  George  (2)  Booth,  son  of  Sir  George  (1)  and  Elizabeth 
(Butler)  Booth,  was  born  about  1515-16  and  died  in  1544,  aged 
twenty-eight  years.  To  him  came  (as  one  of  the  families  of  rank)  an 
official  letter,  October  12,  1529,  announcing  by  command  of  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  the  birth  of  her  son  (afterward  Edward  VI.)  This 
letter  was  preserved  by  Lady  Mary  Grey,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Stamford  ( 1771 ) , along  with  a letter  from  Henry  VIII  to  Sir  George 
(2)  Booth,  February  10,  1543,  concerning  forces  to  be  raised 
against  the  Scots.  Sir  George  (2)  is  buried  at  Trentham  Church, 
Staffordshire. 

Sir  George  (2)  Booth  married  (first),  in  1531,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  Margaret  Bulkeley,  daughter  of  Rowland  Bulkeley,  of 
Benmorris  (Anglesea),  Knight.  He  married  (second),  May  20, 
1536,  Elizabeth  Trafford,  who  died  in  1582,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Trafford,  Lancashire,  Knight.  Children,  all  of  the  second  marriage: 
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i.  Elizabeth,  marired  William  Chantrell.  2.  William,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 3.  Amey  or  Anne.  4.  Mary,  married  Randall  Davenport,  of 
Kenbury. 

(Ibid.) 

XIII.  Sir  William  Booth,  son  of  Sir  George  (2)  and  Elizabeth 
(Trafford)  Booth,  was  of  Burham,  and  was  knighted  in  1578.  He 
was  born  in  1541  and  died  in  September,  1579.  He  was  buried  at 
Bowden.  In  1571  he  was  sheriff  of  Cheshire. 

Sir  William  Booth  married  Elizabeth  Warburton,  who  died 
in  December,  1628,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Warburton,  of  Airley, 
Cheshire,  Knight.  Children,  exact  order  of  birth  not  known:  1.  Sir 

George,  died  October  24,  1632;  created  Baronet  on  May  22,  1611; 
sheriff  of  Lancashire  in  1623;  married  Catherine  Anderson.  From 
him  was  descended  Lady  Stamford.  She  was  Mary  (Booth)  Grey, 
wife  of  Harry  Grey,  fourth  Earl  of  Stamford.  2.  Mary.  3.  Alice, 
married  a Powton,  Esquire.  4.  Edward  (or  Edmund).  5.  John, 
married  a daughter  of  a Prestwich,  of  Holme.  6.  Robert,  died  in 
1628.  7.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  8.  Eleanor,  baptized  February 
27,  H73*  9 • Susan,  married  (first)  Sir  Edward  Warren;  married 

(second)  John  Fitton.  10.  Dorothy,  married  R.  Bunnington.  11. 
William,  died  in  1572.  12.  Peter,  died  in  infancy.  13.  Elizabeth, 

married  William  Barnet. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  England 
and  the  United  States,”  pp.  11,  12.  Edward  Baines:  “History  of 

the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lancaster,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1 12,  1 13. 
Data  in  possession  of  a branch  of  the  family.) 

XIV . Richard  Booth,  son  of  Sir  William  and  Elizabeth  (Warbur- 
ton) Booth,  was  baptized  in  1579  and  died  in  1628.  In  the  volume 
“The  Family  of  Richard  Boothe”  is  recorded  the  following:  “From 
him  the  Boothes  of  Barrow  in  Cheshire  and  (tradition  says)  of  New 
England,  United  States  of  America,  are  descended,”  while  some  years 
ago  there  was  also  formed  an  association  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  proving  of  this  tradition,  but  nothing 
was  found  to  add  to  the  above  statement. 

Richard  Booth  married  a Miss  Massey,  of  Cogshill,  Cheshire. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  England 
and  the  United  States,”  p.  12.  C.  S.  Westcott  & Co.,  publishers: 
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“The  Family  of  Richard  Boothe,”  p.  26.  Columbus  Smith:  “Report 
of  Booth  Association  of  the  United  States.”  Data  in  possession  of  a 
branch  of  the  family.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Richard  Booth,  traditionally  a descendant  of  the  Booths  of 
County  Chester,  England,  was  born  in  England  about  1607  and  was 
living  in  1689.  In  an  affidavit,  dated  March  15,  1687-88,  he  calls 
himself  “about  81  years  of  age.”  The  last  mention  of  him  in  record 
is  in  March,  1688,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  is  probably  buried 
in  the  Congregational  Burying  Ground,  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

He  probably  came  to  America  with  his  brother,  John,  and  a 
younger  brother,  between  1630  and  1640.  Tradition  says  they  were 
sons  of  Richard  Booth,  of  Cheshire,  England,  who  died  in  1628. 
These  brothers  were  aware  of  their  English  origin  and  at  various 
times  visits  were  made  to  cousins  in  England  by  the  American  Booths. 

As  early  as  1645,  a Robert  Booth  is  listed  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  the  connection,  if  any,  is  not  known.  Richard  Booth  settled 
in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors. He  was  townsman  or  selectman,  besides  holding  other  offices  of 
trust  and  importance.  His  brother,  John,  settled  on  Long  Island. 
Richard  was  styled  “Mr.,”  which  inferred  a standing  socially.  He 
had  various  tracts  of  land  scattered  through  the  Stratford  territory. 

Richard  Booth  married  (first),  before  1641,  Elizabeth  Hawley, 
sister  of  Captain  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut.  He 
probably  married  again,  for  in  1689  he  speaks  of  “my  now  wife,”  a 
phrase  commonly  indicative,  as  then  used,  of  a second  marriage.  Chil- 
dren, all  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  September  10, 

1641,  died  October  24,  1732;  married,  October  19,  1658,  John 
Minor.  2.  Anne,  born  February  14,  1643;  maY  have  married,  in 
1658,  Joshua  Judson.  3.  Ephraim,  born  August  1,  1648,  died  before 
1683;  married,  in  1674,  Mary  Clark.  4.  Ebenezer,  born  in  Strat- 
ford, Connecticut,  November  18  or  19,  1651,  died  there  in  1732; 
married  (first)  Hannah;  married  (second)  Elizabeth  Jones.  5. 
Sergeant  John,  born  November  6,  1653,  died  probably  in  Woodbury, 
Connecticut;  was  a sergeant  and  fighter  in  the  Indian  Wars;  married 
(first),  in  June,  1678,  Dorothy  Hawley;  married  (second),  in  1714, 
Hannah  Clark,  widow  of  Robert  Clark.  6.  Joseph,  born  in  Strat- 
ford, January  8,  1656,  died  there  August  31  or  September  1,  1703; 
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married  (first)  Mary  Wells;  married  (second),  about  1685,  Han- 
nah Wilcoxson;  married  (third),  in  1702,  Elizabeth.  7.  Bethiah,  of 
whom  further.  8.  Johannah,  born  March  21,  1661. 

(Walter  S.  Booth:  “Genealogy  of  the  Booth  Family  in  England 
and  the  United  States,”  pp.  13,  14,  15.  C.  S.  Westcott  & Co.,  pub- 
lishers: “The  Family  of  Richard  Boothe,”  pp.  25-31.  Rev.  Samuel 
Orcutt:  “A  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the  City  of 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1156.  Data  in  possession  of  a 
branch  of  the  family.) 

II.  Bethiah  Booth,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Hawley) 
Booth,  was  born  August  18,  1658.  She  married  Joseph  Curtiss. 
(Curtiss  III.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Wheeler  Line) 

Of  occupational  origin,  this  surname  literally  signifies  a “maker 
of  wheels.”  Many  and  varied  are  the  forms  of  this  name  in  early  rec- 
ords. In  the  great  Domesday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror,  we 
find  “Weleret”  one  of  the  landholders;  the  Hundred  Rolls  mention 
Hugh  Le  Welere  in  1273;  and  the  Close  Rolls  include  Richard  le 
Whelere  in  1348. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  Thomas  Wheeler,  progenitor  of  our  family  in  America,  was 
undoubtedly  born  at  Cranefield,  Bedfordshire,  England.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  baptism  are  not  available  since  the  local  parish  regis- 
ters there  were  not  begun  until  1600.  These  registers  do,  however, 
record  his  marriage.  Of  his  life  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  he  accompanied  Rev.  John  Jones 
and  his  group  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1644.  He  became  a pro- 
prietor and  prominent  citizen  of  Fairfield  Township.  He  owned, 
besides  his  property  in  the  village,  seventeen  acres  on  the  east  side  of 
Uncoway  Creek.  This  land  was  granted  him  before  1649,  as  local 
records  show.  His  will  was  dated  May  5,  1654,  and  proved  August 
23,  1654.  In  this  document  he  names  his  wife  Ann,  his  elder  son 
Thomas,  a daughter  (name  not  given),  a daughter  Sara  Sherwood, 
wife  of  Thomas,  grandchildren  Mary,  James,  Thomas  and  John  Ben- 
nett; son  John  had  lands  in  Fairfield. 
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Thomas  Wheeler  married,  at  Cranefield,  Bedfordshire,  England, 
as  early  as  May  5,  1613,  Ann  Halsey.  Children,  baptized  at  Crane- 
field,  Bedfordshire:  1.  Mary  or  Maria,  baptized  October  20,  1617. 

2.  Anna  (called  Hannah  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  records),  baptized 
February  20,  1617;  married  (first),  in  1639,  James  Bennett;  married 
(second)  Joseph  Middlebrook.  3.  William,  baptized  March  16, 
1618.  4.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  5.  John,  baptized  February 

27,  1624,  died  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1690.  6.  Sarah,  baptized 
August  10,  1623;  married  Thomas  Sherwood,  Jr. 

(“The  Genealogical  and  Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Wheeler 
Family  in  America,”  compiled  by  the  American  College  of  Genealogy, 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  p.  200.  Rev.  Samuel 
Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the  City  of 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1337,  1338.  D.  L.  Jacobus: 
“History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of  Old  Fairfield,”  Vol.  I, 
Part  IV,  pp.  66 2,  663,  666.) 

II.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Wheeler,  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Hal- 
sey) Wheeler,  was  baptized  at  Cranefield,  Bedfordshire,  England, 
April  8,  1620,  and  died  November  26,  1672.  There  is  some  con- 
troversy as  to  the  activities  of  this  generation,  there  being  two  men 
of  the  name  Thomas  Wheeler  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  identify 
the  lieutenant.  The  following  account  is  as  given  in  “The  Genealogi- 
cal and  Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Wheeler  Family  in  America.” 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Wheeler  came  from  Concord,  Massachusetts. 
In  1640  his  wife  joined  the  church  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  their 
children,  John  and  Samuel,  were  baptized  there.  Yet,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  signed  a petition  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1643. 
He  had  a house-lot  in  Milford  in  1646,  and  in  1649  was  living  in 
Fairfield,  where  he  owned  a house  and  some  lots.  On  January  21, 
1653,  he  sold  a dwelling  house  and  house-lot  in  Fairfield  and  removed 
to  Stratford,  Connecticut;  and  in  1654  accepted  forty  acres  of  land 
from  the  Indians  at  Derby,  at  which  time  the  deed  names  him  as  of 
Stratford.  In  1662  Lieutenant  Thomas  was  living  in  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1669  he  gave  his  son,  John,  a dwelling  house  and  sev- 
eral parcels  of  land  at  Oronoke,  in  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Wheeler  married  Joan  Bryan,  who  died  in 
January,  1673,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bryan,  of  Aylesbury,  England. 
Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Samuel,  baptized  August 
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1 6,  1640,  died  young.  3.  Nathaniel.  4.  Obadiah,  baptized  March 
10,  1644,  died  in  1668;  married  Ruth,  who  married  (second),  July 
28,  1669,  Ephraim  Stiles.  5.  Ephraim,  born  in  1646,  died  early  in 
1685;  married,  September  8,  1675,  Mary  Holbrook.  6.  Eliezer, 
born  in  1648,  died  the  following  year.  7.  Thomas,  born  in  1650,  will 
dated  January  1,  1724-25,  and  proved  April  28,  1727;  married  and 
had  five  children.  8.  Josiah,  born  June  5,  1653,  died  young.  9. 
Joseph,  born  November  23,  1655,  died  young.  10.  Joseph,  born 
March  13,  1656-57. 

(“The  Genealogical  and  Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Wheeler 
Family  in  America,”  compiled  by  the  American  College  of  Genealogy, 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  pp.  201,  202.  Rev. 
Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the  City 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1338,  1339,  1340.) 

III.  John  Wheeler,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  and  Joan  (Bryan) 
Wheeler,  was  baptized  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  August  16,  1640, 
and  died  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  May  12,  1704.  The  Stratford 
land  records  show  the  following  entry: 

March  21,  1663-64.  I,  John  Wheeler,  of  Oronoke,  in  the  bounds 
of  Stratford,  planter,  have  sold  all  that  land  given  to  my  wife  Sarah 
Sherwood  by  her  grandfather  Seabrook  to  Nathaniel  Porter. 

John  Wheeler  married,  December  16,  1662,  Sarah  Sherwood, 
who  died  March  12,  1704,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sherwood  and  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Seabrook.  Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  February 

24,  1663-64.  2.  Mary,  born  August  26,  1666,  died  unmarried  in 

1701.  3.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  4.  Mary,  baptized  January 

19,  1670-71.  5.  Thomas,  born  May  2,  1673.  6.  Ruth,  born  June 

30,  1679;  married,  in  April,  1701,  John  Richardson.  7.  Dinah,  bap- 
tized in  1681;  married  Ephraim  Tuttle.  8.  John,  born  in  May,  1684. 

(“The  Genealogical  and  Encyclopedic  History  of  the  Wheeler 
Family  in  America,”  compiled  by  the  American  College  of  Genealogy, 
under  the  direction  of  Albert  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  p.  205.  Rev.  Samuel 
Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the  City  of 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1339.) 

IV.  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Sherwood) 
Wheeler,  was  born  February  15,  1669. 

She  married,  in  June,  1696,  Jeremiah  Burch.  They  had  children, 
Elizabeth,  Jeremiah,  and  Mary.  Of  these,  Elizabeth  was  born 
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December  15,  1697,  died  in  1775,  and  married  William  Lamson. 
(Lamson  III.) 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 
and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1166,  1235.) 

(The  Nichols  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  a fesse  between  three  lions’  heads  erased  or. 

Crest — A tiger  sejant  ermine. 

(Crozier:  “General  Armory.”  Harleian  Society:  “Visitations  of  Bedford- 
shire,” Vol.  XIX,  p.  186.) 

Nichols  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  English  surname  with 
many  variations  of  spelling;  a baptismal  name,  it  denotes  the  “son  of 
Nicholas,”  and  appears  under  the  forms  Nichol,  Nicholl,  Nicol,  etc. 
Records  of  English  history  contain  many  references  to  the  members 
of  the  family  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  it. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  English  family  of  Nichols,  Nicolls, 
etc.,  was  one  Nicholas  de  Albini,  alias  Nigell  or  Nicholl,  who,  at  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  came  over  from  Normandy  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  tenth  century  Nigel  or  Neel  was  Viscount  of  Cotentin, 
now  the  Department  of  the  Manche,  Normandy,  France.  He  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  great  Norse  Vikings,  who  were  earls  of  a 
large  area  of  eastern  Norway.  The  Norse  ancestor  of  the  Nichols 
family  in  one  of  his  raids  obtained  possession  of  that  section  of  Nor- 
mandy, France,  where  his  descendants  became  the  Viscounts  of  Coten- 
tin in  the  ninth  century. 

The  first  of  these  Viscounts  was  Richard,  own  cousin  to  Rollo,  the 
first  Duke  of  Normandy.  To  the  Duke  of  Normandy  thus  Richard 
Nigel  I gave  allegiance.  From  Normandy  the  family  of  Nigel  or 
Nicol  came  to  Wales  and  then  to  various  sections  of  England,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  we  find  descendant,  Francis  Nicholls,  or 
Nicolls,  at  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  who  was  probably  the  father  of 
Sergeant  Francis  Nicolls,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

The  Nichols  family  of  this  Sergeant  Francis,  although  not  defi- 
nitely proven  descendants  of  the  above  illustrious  line,  have,  however, 
added  greatly  to  the  making  of  the  American  nation.  In  various 
branches  of  the  family  are  to  be  found  names  of  divines,  governors, 
military  leaders,  and  scholars,  as  well  as  successful  men  in  other  lines. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 

“American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  120.  L.  N.  Nichols:  “The 

Nichols  Family  in  America,”  pp.  3-7.) 
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I.  Francis  Nicoll,  of  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  England,  married 
Margaret  Bruce,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Bruce.  Sir  George  Bruce 
was  closely  related  to  the  Earls  of  Elgin.  He  was  brother  of  Sir 
Edward  Bruce,  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  James  I of  England.  Fran- 
cis Nicoll  was  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  one  of  the  Squires  of  the 
Bath  to  Sir  Edward  Bruce.  He  died  in  1622  and  is  buried  at  Ampt- 
hill, Bedfordshire.  Ampthill  Great  Park  was  a Royal  Chase,  and  in 
1613  its  custody  was  given  by  James  I to  Thomas,  Lord  Bruce,  Baron 
of  Ampthill  and  Earl  of  Aylesbury.  The  Nicoll  family  had  held 
Ampthill  Park  as  lessees  under  the  Bruces  for  generations,  and  it  was 
there  that  Francis  Nicoll  lived  with  his  wife,  Margaret  (Bruce) 
Nicoll.  Children:  1.  Edward.  2.  Francis,  of  whom  further.  (Prob- 
ably this  Francis,  absolute  proof  lacking.)  3.  Colonel  Richard,  died 
May  28,  1672,  killed  in  a naval  battle  with  the  Dutch.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  from  1664  until  1667.  4.  A daughter.  5.  William. 

(L.  N.  Nichols:  “The  Nichols  Families  in  America,”  p.  8.  Rev. 
Samuel  Orcutt : “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the  City 
of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1251-52.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Sergeant  Francis  Nichols  (Nicolls) , the  American  ancestor  of 
this  family,  was  probably  the  son  of  Francis  and  Margaret  (Bruce) 
Nicolls,  of  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  England.  He  was  born  in  Eng- 
land about  1590,  and  died  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1650.  Ser- 
geant Nichols  is  thought  by  many  genealogical  authorities  to  have 
been  a brother  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  first  English  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  fleet  that 
took  New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch  in  1664  and  made  it  New 
York,  and  who  established  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York. 

Francis  Nichols  was  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1639 
and  was  one  of  the  “original  proprietors.”  He  was  appointed  “Ser- 
geant” by  the  General  Court  to  train  men  in  military  discipline  and 
subsequently  went  by  the  title  of  sergeant.  He  was  well  versed  in 
military  tactics,  having  been  formerly  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Lon- 
don, previous  to  his  fleeing  to  Holland  and  later  to  America,  about 
1 63 5 or  earlier,  when  others  of  his  friends  of  the  London  Horse 
Guards  came  to  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Sergeant  Francis  Nichols 
and  his  brother,  Edward,  who  died  in  Paris,  France,  had  held  offices 
in  the  Royalist  cause  in  England,  possibly  the  basis  of  the  tradition 
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and  likewise,  perhaps,  the  proof  that  they  were  of  the  same  family  as 
the  noted  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls. 

Sergeant  Francis  Nichols  owned  land  in  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
and  also  in  Southold,  Long  Island.  He  married  (first),  in  England, 
but  the  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  found.  He  married  (second), 
Anne  Wines,  daughter  of  Barnabas  Wines,  from  Wales,  who  settled 
in  Southold,  Long  Island.  She  married  (second),  in  1653,  John 
Elton,  and  she  married  (third)  John  Tooker,  of  Brookhaven,  Long 
Island.  Children  of  the  first  marriage,  born  in  England:  1.  Isaac, 

Sr.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Caleb,  died  in  1690;  married  Anne  Ward, 
widow  of  Andrew  Ward;  she  died  July  23,  1718,  aged  ninety-eight 
years.  3.  John,  married  (second)  Grace.  4.  A daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Richard  Mills.  Child  of  the  second  marriage:  5.  Anne,  men- 

tioned in  Barnabas  Wines’  will  in  1675,  unmarried  at  that  time;  mar- 
ried Christopher  Youngs,  Jr. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford 

and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1251-52. 
“American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  VIII,  p.  120.  L.  N.  Nichols:  “Some 

Descendants  of  Sigurd,  the  Northman,”  p.  4.) 

II.  Isaac  Nichols,  Sr.,  son  of  Sergeant  Francis  Nichols,  was  born 
in  England  in  1625  and  died  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1695,  his 
will  being  dated  September  28,  1694,  and  proved  November  6,  1695. 
He  was  in  Stratford  in  1639,  having  come  to  America  with  his  father 
and  settled  there.  In  1665  he  was  representative  to  the  General 
Court  and  he  was  a leading  merchant  in  Stratford  from  1650  to  1680. 
It  is  recorded  that  “he  was  of  good  estate  and  engaged  in  soap  boil- 
ing.” About  1678  he  removed  to  Derby,  Connecticut. 

He  married,  in  1646,  Margaret  or  Margery  Washburn.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Mary,  born  February  2,  1647-48;  married,  January  8, 

1667,  Rev.  Israel  Chauncey.  2.  Sarah,  born  November  1,  1649; 
married,  January  8,  1674,  Stephen  Burritt.  3.  Josiah,  born  January 
29,  1651-52,  died  June  25,  1692;  married,  December  13,  1678,  Han- 
nah Hawley,  daughter  of  Joseph  Hawley.  4.  Isaac,  Jr.,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Jonathan,  born  December  20,  1655;  married,  December 
21,  1681,  Hannah  Hawkins.  6.  Ephraim,  born  December  16,  1657, 
died  in  1692;  married,  October  17,  1682,  Mrs.  Esther  (Ward) 
Hawley,  widow,  respectively,  of  William  Ward  and  Ebenezer  Haw- 
ley. She  married  (fourth)  Eliphalet  Hill,  and  (fifth)  a Mr.- Lord. 
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7.  Patience,  born  February  2,  1659-60;  she  married  (first)  Lieuten- 
ant John  Hubbell;  married  (second)  Samuel  Hawley.  (Hawley 

II.)  8.  Temperance,  born  May  17,  1662.  9.  Margery,  born  Novem- 
ber 30,  1663.  10.  Benjamin,  born  February  2,  1665-66;  married 

(first)  Abigail;  married  (second)  Mrs.  Rebecca  Seeley.  11.  Eliza- 
beth, born  April  2,  1668;  married,  in  1691,  Rev.  Joseph  Webb. 

(Ibid.  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  Derby,  Connecticut,” 

p.  748.  James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Set- 

tlers of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  280.  Family  data.) 

III.  Isaac  Nichols,  Jr.,  son  of  Isaac  Nichols,  Sr.,  and  Margaret 
or  Margery  (Washburn)  Nichols,  was  born,  probably  in  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  March  12,  1654,  and  died  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in 
1690.  On  November  11,  1686,  he  is  recorded  as  owning  a house  in 
Stratford. 

Isaac  Nichols,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Baldwin.  (Baldwin — Ameri- 
can Line — III.)  Children:  1.  Francis,  born  June  3,  1676.  2.  Rich- 
ard, born  November  29,  1678,  died  September  20,  1756;  married 
(first),  June  3,  1702,  Comfort  Sherman,  who  died  in  February,  1726; 
he  married  (second)  Elizabeth.  3.  Joseph,  of  whom  further. 

(Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  Derby,  Connecticut,”  pp. 

748,749.  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt : “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Strat- 
ford and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  1253. 
Family  data.) 

IV.  Joseph  Nichols,  son  of  Isaac  Nichols,  Jr.,  and  Mary  (Bald- 
win) Nichols,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  November  1,  1680, 
and  died  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  March  10,  1733.  About  1729 
he  went  from  Derby,  Connecticut,  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  with 
his  family.  One  record  says  he  removed  from  Long  Island  to  Water- 
bury about  1728.  His  two  eldest  children  were  born  on  Long  Island, 
which  proves  he  lived  there  for  a short  time,  then  removed  to  Derby, 
where  he  lived  for  a short  period,  spending  his  later  years  at  Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Joseph  Nichols  married  Elizabeth  Wood.  Children:  1.  James, 

born  on  Long  Island,  June  27,  1712.  2.  George,  of  whom  further. 

3.  Joseph.  4.  Richard.  5.  Elizabeth.  6.  Isaac,  born  May  4,  1729. 
7.  Benjamin,  born  May  14,  1731. 

(Ibid.) 
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V . Captain  George  Nichols,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Wood) 
Nichols,  was  born  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  July  14,  1714,  and  died 
at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in  1788.  Captain  Nichols  came  with  his 
father  from  Derby,  Connecticut,  and  settled  in  Waterbury  about 
1729.  Together  with  his  brothers  he  inherited  the  land  known  as 
“Nichols  Tract”  in  the  western  part  of  Waterbury.  Captain  George 
Nichols  was  a prominent  man  in  his  community,  active  in  business  and 
a strong  supporter  of  the  Episcopal  Church  before  and  for  many 
years  after  the  first  list  was  made  in  1748.  In  1760  he  gave  the  site 
for  a building  to  Christ  Church,  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Captain  George  Nichols  married,  December  15,  1741,  Susanna 
Hickox.  (Hickox  III.)  Child:  1.  Amy,  of  whom  further. 

(H.  W.  Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or  Scovills,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,”  p.  519.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,”  p.  497.) 

VI.  Amy  Nichols,  daughter  of  Captain  George  and  Susanna 
(Hickox)  Nichols,  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August  9, 
1742,  and  died  at  Kingston,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  June  25,  1832, 
or  August  7,  1834.  She  married  Rev.  James  (1)  Scovill.  (Scovill — 
American  Line — IV.) 

(H.  W.  Brainard:  “A  Survey  of  the  Scovils,  or  Scovills,  in  Eng- 
land and  America,”  p.  178.) 

(The  Hickox  Line) 

Arms — Argent  on  a cross  azure  five  fleurs-de-lis  or,  in  the  dexter  chief  quarter  a lion 
rampant  gules. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased  or,  in  the  mouth  a round  buckle  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Hickox,  Hicox,  Hikcox,  Hecock,  Hickcock,  Hickocks,  Hicock, 
etc.,  are  forms  of  the  English  surname  derived  from  the  nickname 
Hick,  which  was  used  for  the  baptismal  name  of  Richard.  “Hick,” 
augmented  by  the  suffix  cock,  signifying  perky  or  saucy,  became  the 
cognomen  Hickox  and  its  many  variations. 

No  records  are  found  of  the  English  ancestors  of  the  brothers, 
Samuel  and  Joseph  Hickox,  whose  names  appear  variously  spelled  in 
Connecticut  records.  If  they  were  related  to  the  Hitchcock  family, 
their  ancestors  probably  lived  in  Wiltshire,  England;  or  if  the  name 
first  appears  as  Heacox,  Haycox,  Haycock,  or  Heacock,  their  ances- 
tors would  no  doubt  be  found  in  Staffordshire,  England.  Records 
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show  that  the  Hitchcock  family  settled  mostly  in  Connecticut,  which 
is  the  State  where  these  two  brothers  first  appear.  The  Hitchcock 
families  are  numerous  in  England,  and  there  is  no  definite  connection 
between  them  and  the  American  families  of  the  name.  However,  it 
is  said  that  the  Connecticut  Hitchcocks  came  from  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, where  the  family  resided  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. As  a family,  in  America,  their  records  are  filled  with 
evidence  of  their  being  men  of  character  and  importance,  and  they 
are  found  throughout  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  West. 

About  1640  the  first  settlers  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  came 
from  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Originally  they  were  from  Boston, 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  Farmington  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a town  in  1648.  The  first  record  of  the  name  Hickox 
appears  under  the  form  of  Heacock.  It  is  recorded  in  the  will  of 
William  Adams,  of  Farmington,  who  died  July  18,  1655.  He  men- 
tions Samuel  and  his  brother,  Joseph  Heacock  (Hickox),  and  it 
appears  that  William  Adams  was  their  stepfather.  There  is  no  rec- 
ord of  their  father  and  we  conclude  that  their  mother  married  a 
second  time. 

William  Adams  was  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1642;  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1650;  and  purchased  land  at  Farmington  about 
1653.  His  widow,  Elizabeth,  died  in  August,  1655.  In  the  will  of 
William  Adams,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  inventory  taken  Sep- 
tember 6,  1655,  the  children  are  mentioned  as  follows:  1.  Benjamin, 

aged  six.  2.  Elizabeth,  aged  three.  3.  Samuel  Heacock,  aged  twelve, 
of  whom  further.  4.  Joseph  Heacock,  aged  ten. 

The  court  desired  that  the  estate  (£36.3.0)  be  preserved  and  that 
the  children  be  placed  as  well  as  possible.  (The  mother  was  then  not 
living.) 

Other  early  records  refer  to  Samuel  Hickox,  Samuel  Hitchcock, 
and  Samuel  Heacock,  all  in  reference  to  the  ancestor  of  this  family, 
of  whom  further. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  James  Sav- 
age: “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land,” Vol.  II,  p.  409.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury, 

Connecticut,”  p.  496.  M.  L.  Hitchcock:  “Genealogy  of  the  Hitch- 
cock Family,”  pp.  v-vii.  A.  Andrews:  “Memorial  History  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut,”  p.  9.  C.  W.  Mainwaring : “A  Digest  of  Early 
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Connecticut  Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  92.  “New  England  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  II,  p.  175.) 

I.  Sergeant  Samuel  Hickox  (Heacock) , the  ancestor  and  first 
known  member  of  this  family  in  America,  was  probably  the  son  of 
Elizabeth,  who  married  (second)  William  Adams.  He  was  born  in 
1642-43  and  died  early  in  1694-95,  the  inventory  of  his  will  being 
taken  in  March,  1694-95.  Sergeant  Hickox,  with  his  brother,  Joseph, 
was  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1672,  and  was  probably  one  of 
the  “original  thirty,”  and  one  of  the  first  company  that  settled  what 
is  now  known  as  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  about  1677.  His  name 
appears  on  all  the  early  lists.  His  land  adjoined  that  of  his  brother 
Joseph’s  heirs  in  March,  1690-91. 

Samuel  Hickox  was  appointed  sergeant  of  the  train  band  in 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  was  thereafter  known  as  Sergeant 
Hickox.  In  1682  he  was  townsman;  at  various  times  he  held  certain 
other  town  offices  and  he  was  apparently  a leading  man  of  the 
community. 

The  name  of  Sergeant  Samuel  Hickox’s  wife  has  not  been  found 
in  public  records,  but  she  and  Joseph’s  wife  (spelled  Hiccocks)  were 
on  the  list  of  communicants  of  the  Farmington,  Connecticut,  Church, 
March,  1679-80.  However,  family  data  record  her  as  Hannah 
Upson.  (Upson  I,  child  4.)  Children,  probably  all  born  in  Farm- 
ington, Connecticut,  and  all  mentioned  in  will:  1.  Samuel,  born  in 

1669,  died  June  3,  1713;  married,  April  16,  1690,  Elizabeth  Plumb, 
daughter  of  John  Plumb,  of  Milford,  Connecticut.  2.  Hannah,  born 
in  1671 ; married  John  Judd,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  3.  Captain 
William,  born  in  1673,  died  November  4,  1737;  married,  about  1696, 
Rebecca  Andruss,  daughter  of  Abraham  Andruss.  4.  Thomas,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Joseph,  born  in  1678,  died  in  1725  ; married  Eliza- 
beth Gaylord.  6.  Mary,  born  in  1681,  died  March  21,  1713;  mar- 
ried John  Bronson,  son  of  Isaac  Bronson.  7.  Elizabeth,  baptized 
November  12,  1682;  married,  in  December,  1724,  John  Norton,  of 
Durham,  Connecticut.  8.  Stephen,  baptized  April  12,  1685,  died 
before  1737-38;  married  Ruth  Gaylord  and  lived  in  Durham,  Con- 
necticut. At  his  father’s  death  he  chose  Timothy  Stanley  for  his 
guardian.  9.  Benjamin,  born  in  1686,  chose  John  Hopkins  for  his 
guardian;  he  was  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  in  1715,  and  in  Norfolk, 
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in  May,  1735.  10.  Mercy,  baptized  April  8,  1689.  11.  Ebenezer, 

born  in  1693;  in  1707  he  chose  his  brother,  William,  as  his  guardian. 
He  lived  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  June,  1722. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  pp.  148- 

15 1.  C.  W.  Mainwaring:  “A  Digest  of  Early  Connecticut  Probate 
Records,”  p.  462.  Family  data.) 

II.  Deacon  Thomas  Hickox,  son  of  Sergeant  Samuel  and  prob- 
ably Hannah  (Upson)  Hickox,  was  born  in  Farmington,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1675  and  died  June  28,  1728.  In  1699  Deacon  Hickox  was  a 
“Bachelor  Proprietor”  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  so  he  must  have 
married  after  that  year.  He  is  called  “husbandman”  in  a deed.  At 
different  times  he  served  as  a grand  juror,  school  committeeman  and 
townsman.  In  1722  and  1723  he  was  a representative  in  the  Legis- 
lature. His  property  at  his  death  was  valued  at  £1,251,  and  his 
homestead  at  £140,  indicating  that  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
of  the  community. 

He  married,  after  1699,  Mary  Bronson.  (Bronson  II,  child  4.) 
Children:  1.  Thomas,  born  October  25,  1701.  2.  Mary,  born  May 

28,  1704,  died  April  30,  1706.  3.  Mary,  born  March  9,  1706-07; 

married  Deacon  John  Warner.  4.  Sarah,  born  January  2,  1709-10; 
married  Daniel  Benedict.  5.  Mercy,  married  Isaac  Hopkins.  6. 
Amos,  born  August  19,  1715.  7.  Jonas,  born  October  30,  1717.  8. 

Samuel,  born  August  30,  1719.  9.  Susanna,  of  whom  further.  10. 

James,  born  June  26,  1726,  died  young. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Susanna  Hickox , daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Bronson)  Hickox,  was  born  March  23,  1723.  She  married  Cap- 
tain George  Nichols.  (Nichols — American  Line — V. ) 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  497.) 

(The  Baldwin  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  six  oak  leaves  in  pairs,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base  vert,  stalks  sable,  their 
points  downward. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  or. 

Motto — Vim  vi  repello.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Baldwin,  as  a surname,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  the  “son 
of  Baldwin,”  a popular  ancient  personal  name  in  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
dridge,  parish  of  Aston  Clinton,  County  Bucks,  England,  and  dates 
from  before  the  Conquest.  We  learn  from  the  Domesday  Book  that 
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Baldwin,  son  of  Herluin,  had  several  vassals  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bucks  and  in  Gloucestershire,  all  of  whom  he  lost  as  vassals  under 
the  Conqueror.  John  Baldwin,  Sr.,  and  John  Baldwin,  Jr.,  were  two 
out  of  three  founders  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  town  of  Aylesbury. 
John  appears  in  1429  and  1433  in  the  return  of  the  gentry  of  Bucks. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  C.  C. 
Baldwin:  “Notes  on  the  Ancestry  of  Sylvester  Baldwin,”  in  “New 

England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  294, 
300.) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Dundridge,  made  his  will  on  January  2, 
i599-i6oo.  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and 
two  grandsons,  John  and  Henry. 

He  married  Alice.  Children:  1.  Richard,  died  without  issue.  2. 
Sylvester  (1),  of  whom  further.  3.  John.  4.  Robert.  5.  Jane. 
6.  Mary.  7.  Agnes. 

II.  Sylvester  (1)  Baldwin,  son  of  Henry  and  Alice  Baldwin,  was 
living  at  the  date  of  his  mother’s  will,  June  4,  1622,  but  was  evidently 
dead  at  the  date  of  his  brother  Richard’s  February  18,  1632-33. 

“There  seems  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  he  was  the  Sylvester 
Baldwin  who  was  married  at  Cholesbury,  near  Aston  Clinton,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1590,  to  Jane  Wells.” 

Children:  1.  George.  2.  John.  3.  Henry.  4.  Sylvester  (2),  of 
whom  further.  5.  Richard.  6.  William.  7.  Jane.  8.  Alice. 

(C.  C.  Baldwin:  “Notes  on  the  Ancestry  of  Sylvester  Baldwin,” 
in  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XXVI, 
p.  294,  and  an  article  by  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chester,  of  London,  ibid., 
Vol.  XXXVIII,  pp.  161,  289.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Sylvester  (2)  Baldwin,  son  of  Sylvester  (1)  and  Jane  (Wells) 
Baldwin,  of  Aston  Clinton,  County  Bucks,  England,  sailed  for  New 
England  with  his  family  in  the  ship  “Martin,”  in  1638,  but  died  at 
sea.  By  his  nuncupative  will  he  devised  estates  in  England  to  his 
wife,  Sarah,  one  of  which  she  subsequently  conveyed  by  deed  to 
Edward  Baldwin,  of  Guilford,  County  Surrey,  England,  describing  it 
as  having  been  “indentured”  to  Richard  Baldwin,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  in 
the  parish  of  Aston  Clinton,  for  1,000  years,  and  by  that  Richard 
bequeathed  to  Sylvester  and  by  the  latter  to  her. 
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Sylvester  (2)  Baldwin  married  Sarah  Bryan,  who  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1669,  leaving  a will.  She  was  probably  the  sister  or  near  rela- 
tive of  Alexander  Bryan,  son  of  Thomas  Bryan,  of  Aylesbury,  County 
Bucks,  England.  She  married  (second)  Captain  John  Astwood,  of 
Milford,  Connecticut.  Children,  baptized  in  Aston  Clinton,  County 
Bucks,  England:  1.  Sarah,  baptized  April  22,  1621.  2.  Richard,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Mary,  baptized  February  28,  1623.  4.  Mary, 

baptized  February  19,  1625.  5.  Martha,  baptized  April  20,  1628. 

6.  Samuel,  baptized  January  1,  1632,  buried  next  4th  of  June.  7. 
Elizabeth,  baptized  January  25,  1633,  buried  January  31,  1633.  8. 
John,  probably  born  in  1634-35;  was  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in 
1671  and  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1672.  9.  Ruth. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  298.) 

II.  Richard  Baldwin,  son  of  Sylvester  (2)  and  Sarah  (Bryan) 
Baldwin,  was  baptized  August  25,  1622,  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Clin- 
ton, Buckinghamshire,  England,  and  died  July  20,  1665.  His  estate 
was  presented  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  September  23,  1665.  He 
frequently  served  as  attorney  before  the  General  Court  at  New 
Haven,  and  his  arguments  are  so  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  his 
day  that  it  seems  probable  he  received  some  special  training,  perhaps 
in  the  office  of  some  London  attorney. 

He  was  named  on  the  first  page  of  Milford,  Connecticut,  records 
on  November  20,  1639,  among  those  allowed  to  be  Free  Planters, 
and  on  May  9,  1641,  he  joined  the  church.  His  homestead  in  1646 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wopewaug  River.  Although  only  thirty- 
one  years  old  that  year,  on  December  31  he  was  first  of  a committee 
of  five  appointed  to  equalize  the  lots  then  divided  in  several  sections 
not  yet  disposed  of. 

His  activity  in  various  matters  of  this  sort  implies  that  he  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  good  business  ability.  He  was  quite  promi- 
nent in  the  settlement  of  Paugusset  (Derby),  Connecticut. 

At  Milford  meeting,  June  10,  1655,  as  “Sarj’t  Baldwin,”  he  was 
chosen,  with  others,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  concerning  land  agree- 
ments. He  was  the  one  ensign  chosen  for  the  Colony,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Court  for  Milford  from  May,  1662,  to  May, 
1664,  inclusive. 

f* 
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Richard  Baldwin  married,  after  February  5,  1642-43,  Elizabeth 
Alsop,  who  died  in  July,  1688.  She  married  (second),  in  1670,  Wil- 
liam Fowler.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth,  baptized  in  Milford,  Con- 

necticut, in  September,  1644;  married,  November  18,  1663,  Zacha- 
riah  Burwell.  2.  Sylvanus,  baptized  in  Milford,  November  20,  1646, 
died  in  June,  1727;  married,  September  20,  1671,  Mildred  Prudden, 
who  died  in  January,  1711-12.  3.  Sarah,  baptized  April  1,  1649; 

married  Samuel  Riggs.  4.  Temperance,  baptized  June  29,  1651; 
married,  June  14,  1673,  Nathaniel  Burwell.  5.  Mary,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 6.  Theophilus,  born  April  26,  1659,  died  before  June  22,  1698; 
married,  February  8,  1682-83,  Elizabeth  Campfield.  7.  Zachariah, 
born  in  Milford,  September  22,  1660,  died  May  31,  1722;  married, 
as  early  as  1687,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Ezekiel  Sanford.  8.  Martha, 
born  in  Milford,  April  1,  1663;  married  Samuel  Nettleton.  9.  Bar- 
nabas, born  in  Milford  after  July,  1665;  married  (first)  Sarah  Buck- 
ingham, who  died  before  December  3,  1692;  married  (second) 
Mary,  and  they  were  received  into  full  communion  in  Milford  church 
on  January  1,  1698-99. 

(C.  C.  Baldwin:  “Baldwin  Genealogy,”  pp.  77,  78,  82,  85,  87, 
88,90-93.) 

III.  Mary  Baldwin,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Alsop) 
Baldwin,  was  baptized  November  6, 1653.  She  married  Isaac  Nichols, 
Jr.  (Nichols — American  Line — III.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  85,  90.  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  Derby, 

Connecticut,”  pp.  748,  749.  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the 

Old  Town  of  Stratford  and  the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  1253.  Family  data.) 

(The  Richards  Family) 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  fusilly  gules  between  two  barrulets  sable. 

Crest — A paschal  lamb  passant  argent,  staff  and  banner  proper. 

(Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Richards  is  a family  name  of  ancient  and  honorable  lineage  and 
is  derived  from  the  Teutonic  and  French-Teutonic  baptismal  name, 
Richard.  It  became  a surname  from  the  genitive  form,  “the  son  of 
Richard”  or  “Richard’s  son.”  The  popularity  of  the  name  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  Ric-hard,  the  son  of  Hlo  Chere,  the  seventh 
century  King  of  Kent,  who  became  a monk  of  Lucca.  In  France, 
Richard  is  an  extremely  popular  name,  where  it  is  a synonym  for  a 
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man  of  wealth,  “un  richard.”  From  the  same  source  are  forms  of  the 
name  given  below:  Ricard,  Ricards,  Riccard,  Richardson,  etc. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bore 
the  name  of  Richard.  It  is  supposed  that  Henry  II  named  his  son  and 
successor,  Richard  I,  for  this  highest  ecclesiastic  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Wales  the  name  Richard  is  a patronymic,  meaning  in  English  Rich- 
ardson. Sir  Richard  Richards,  of  County  Merioneth,  Wales,  inher- 
ited a manor,  of  which  his  ancestors  in  1550  were  said  to  be  the 
“ancient  possessors.”  Whether  the  American  Richards  are  connected 
with  the  Welsh  line,  we  have  no  evidence.  The  American  lines  of 
Richards  have  contributed  to  the  country’s  history,  and  also  in  the 
fields  of  religious,  medical  and  other  works  of  distinction. 

The  family  of  Thomas  Richards,  ancestor  of  this  family,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  may  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Richards  of 
Dorchester,  Plymouth  and  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Richards,  but  absolute  proof  has  not  been 
found.  Certain  circumstantial  evidence  points,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  this  Thomas  Richards  was  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Richards,  Sr., 
who  came  to  New  England  and  settled  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
in  1630.  The  Thomas  Richards  of  this  family  does  not  appear  on 
Massachusetts  records,  as  one  would  suppose  from  his  affiliation  with 
the  church  of  Mr.  Hooker.  If  the  connection  with  Thomas  Richards, 
Sr.,  is  probable,  he  is  a cousin  of  the  Hon.  James  Richards,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  who  died  in  1690,  and  was  from  the  Richards  fam- 
ily of  Somerset  and  Devon  counties,  England. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  A.  Morse: 

“The  Richards  Family,”  pp.  1-3,  15,  19,  29,  50,  209.) 

I.  Thomas  Richards , the  first  member  of  this  family  in  America, 
was  probably  born  in  England  about  1600,  and  died  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  as  early  as  1638  or  1639.  He  was  doubtless  related  to 
the  other  Richards  families  who  came  to  New  England,  namely: 
Thomas,  Sr.,  of  Dorchester;  Nathaniel,  of  Hartford;  William  and 
John,  of  Plymouth;  and  Edward,  of  Dedham.  Thomas  Richards,  of 
this  family,  was  one  of  the  sixty-two  original  settlers.  It  is  thought 
that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  band  who  came  in  1635  with  Mr. 
Newman  from  England,  but  no  record  is  found  to  prove  this.  In 
1639  he  was  granted  permission  from  the  town  of  Hartford  “to  fetch 
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wood  and  keep  swine  or  cows  on  the  town  Common.”  He  died  soon 
after,  and  his  widow  brought  up  the  children.  To  her,  “Widow  Rich- 
ards,” in  March,  or  February,  1639-40,  a few  acres  of  land  were 
granted  and  she  purchased  more. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Richards  is  given  no  other  title  in  the  rec- 
ords than  “Widow  Richards.”  She  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
about  1671.  Children:  1.  Mary,  married  a Mr.  Peck,  of  Milford, 

Connecticut.  2.  John,  born  in  1631,  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
after  July,  1712;  married  Lydia  Stocking.  3.  Deacon  Thomas,  born 
in  1634,  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April  9,  1715;  married  Han- 
nah. He  purchased  land  from  the  Indians  in  1667,  at  what  is  now 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  4.  Samuel,  died  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
in  1662;  he  was  a cordwainer;  unmarried.  5.  Obadiah,  of  whom 
further. 

(A.  Morse:  “The  Richards  Family,”  pp.  19-20.) 

II.  Obadiah  Richards,  son  of  Thomas  Richards,  died  at  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  November  11,  1702.  He  was  a freeman  in  May, 
1669,  and  a proprietor  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1672.  He  also 
drew  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  additional  land  in  Farmington 
in  1673,  and  later  settled  there.  In  1674  he  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  purchased  more  land 
in  1685.  Some  of  this  land  he  sold  before  his  death,  but  his  children 
inherited  large  estates.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  Mr. 
Hooker’s  church,  at  Farmington,  Connecticut. 

Obadiah  Richards  married  (first)  Hannah  Andrews.  (Andrews 
II.)  He  married  (second)  Rachel  (she  is  also  given  as  Esther  in  the 
same  reference  that  called  her  Rachel).  Children,  probably  all  by 
first  marriage : 1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary,  born  in  January, 
1669;  married,  in  1714,  George  Scott.  3.  Hannah,  of  whom  further. 
4.  Esther,  born  in  June,  1673;  married  Ephraim  Warner,  of  Water- 
bury, Connecticut.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  in  July,  1675;  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  January  13,  1703,  John  Richason,  of  Waterbury.  6. 
Sarah,  born  in  April,  1677;  married  David  Scott.  7.  Obadiah,  born 
October  1,  1679,  baptized  March  14,  1680,  in  Farmington,  Connecti- 
cut, died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  before  1720.  8.  Rachel,  born  May  6, 
1683;  married  Deacon  Jeremiah  (2)  Peck.  (First  Peck  Line  III.) 
9.  Thomas,  born  August  9,  1685,  died  in  1734;  married  Hannah 
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Upson,  io.  Benjamin,  born  April  5,  1691,  died  June  2,  1714;  prob- 
ably unmarried. 

(Ibid..,  p.  22.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 

cut,” pp.  176-78.  Family  data.) 

III-A.  Hannah  Richards,  daughter  of  Obadiah  and  Hannah 
(Andrews)  Richards,  was  born  in  November,  1671,  and  baptized 
March  14,  1679-80,  with  four  of  her  sisters,  and  her  brother,  Oba- 
diah. She  married  John  (2)  Scovill.  (Scovill — American  Line — II.) 
(Ibid.) 

III-B.  John  Richards,  son  of  Obadiah  and  Hannah  (Andrews) 
Richards,  was  born  in  1667  and  died  in  1735.  He  married,  August 

17,  1692,  Mary  Welton.  (Welton  II.)  Child:  1.  Hannah,  of 

whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  Hannah  Richards,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Welton) 
Richards,  was  born  June  26,  1702,  and  died  April  1,  1741.  She  mar- 
ried Lieutenant  William  Scovill.  (Scovill — American  Line — III.) 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Welton  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a cinquefoil  gules  on  a chief  of  the  last  a demi-lion  rampant  of  the  first. 
Crest — A Moor’s  head  proper.  (Crozier : “General  Armory.”) 

Welton,  as  a surname,  is  of  local  origin,  being  a place  name  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  also  a locality  in  Northamptonshire.  William  de 
Welton  was  descended  from  Allelm,  the  son  of  Rory,  who  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  whose  posterity  enjoyed 
the  lordship  of  Welton  for  many  generations. 

( J.  Bridges : “History  and  Antiquities  of  Northamptonshire,”  Vol. 
I,  p.  96.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” ) 

I.  John  Welton,  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America,  died  June 

18,  1726.  He  and  his  wife  came  from  England  about  1667,  and  two 
years  later  settled  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  In  1672  John  Welton 
was  one  of  the  eighty-four  proprietors  of  Farmington,  and  a signer 
of  the  articles  in  1674.  He  was  not,  however,  a first  settler.  He 
Was  probably  in  Mattatuck  as  early  as  1679.  In  he  was  select- 
man and  he  served  as  town  constable  for  eight  years  between  1698 
and  1714.  His  house-lot  consisted  of  two  acres.  In  his  old  age  he 
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conveyed  land  by  deed  of  March  2,  1726,  to  his  eldest  son,  John;  and 
to  John’s  youngest  son,  Oliver  (the  latter  to  be  heir  at  the  decease  of 
his  father),  his  house  and  house-lot  and  a small  tract  nearby  with  the 
understanding  that  the  son,  John,  should  take  care  of  his  father  and 
provide  for  him  during  his  natural  life.  The  estate  of  John  Welton, 
Sr.,  was  administered  by  his  son,  George,  and  amounted  to  £136  14s. 

John  Welton  married  Mary  Upson.  (Upson  II-B.)  Children: 
1.  Abigail,  born  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  was  living,  a widow,  in 
1742;  married,  about  1691,  Cornelius  Bronson.  2.  Mary,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  in  Farmington,  died  in  1733;  married 
Thomas  Griffin.  4.  John,  born  in  Farmington,  died  April  3,  1738; 
married,  March  13,  1706,  Sarah  Buck.  5.  Stephen,  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  died  March  13,  1713;  married  (first),  March  4, 
1701-02,  Mary  Gaylord;  married  (second),  January  28,  1712-13, 
Joanna  Wetmore.  6.  Richard,  born  in  Waterbury,  in  March,  1680, 
died  in  1755  ; married  Mary  Upson,  daughter  of  Stephen  Upson.  7. 
Hannah,  born  in  Waterbury,  April  1,  1683,  was  living  in  1742;  mar- 
ried Thomas  Squire,  Jr.  8.  Thomas,  born  in  Waterbury,  February  4, 
1684-85,  died  April  19,  1717;  married,  March  9,  1714,  Hannah 
Alford.  9.  George,  born  in  Waterbury,  February  3,  1686-87,  died 
January  7,  1773;  married  Elizabeth.  10.  Else,  born  in  Waterbury, 
in  August,  1690;  married  a Mr.  Griffin. 

(“Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of  New  Haven  County, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  565.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,”  pp.  200-02.  Joseph  Anderson:  “History  of  the  Town 
and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  pp.  148-53.) 

II.  Mary  Welton,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Upson)  Welton, 
was  born  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  died  July  21,  1733.  She 
married  John  Richards.  (Richards  III-B.) 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  pp.  176, 

179,  201.  Joseph  Anderson:  “History  of  the  Town  and  City  of 

Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Appendix,  p.  112.) 

(The  Upson  Line) 

Upson  is  a syncopated  form  of  Upstone,  of  English  derivation, 
and  means  dweller  at  the  upper  or  high  stone,  or  rock,  or  stone  castle. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 
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I.  Thomas  Upson,  the  first  of  the  name  in  New  England,  died 
July  19,  1 655.  He  was  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  a time,  later 
becoming  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Farmington,  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Upson  married,  in  1646,  Elizabeth  Fuller,  who  married 
(second)  Edmund  Scott.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  died  in  Saybrook, 

Connecticut.  2.  Stephen,  of  whom  further.  3.  Mary,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 4.  Hannah,  married,  according  to  family  records,  Sergeant 
Samuel  Hickox.  (Hickox  I.)  5.  Elizabeth,  died  July  20,  1655. 

(“Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of  New  Haven  County, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  818.  Family  data.) 

1I-A.  Stephen  Upson,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Fuller) 
Upson,  was  born  about  1650  and  died  in  1735,  aged  eighty-five  years. 
He  removed  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  December  29,  1679,  and 
there  brought  up  his  family.  He  was  a surveyor;  served  on  the  school 
committee,  also  as  a grand  juror,  and  was  three  times  a deputy  to  the 
General  Court,  May,  1710,  October,  1712,  and  October,  1729.  He 
was  sergeant,  1715-29,  and  occupied  a seat  among  the  veterans  in  the 
new  meetinghouse. 

Stephen  Upson  married,  December  27,  1682,  Mary  Lee,  who  died 
September  15,  1715,  daughter  of  John  Lee,  of  Farmington,  Connecti- 
cut. Children:  1.  Mary.  2.  Stephen,  born  September  30,  1686.  3. 

Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  4.  Thomas,  born  in  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut, March  1,  1692,  died  September  29,  1761;  married,  May 
28,  1749,  Rachel  Judd,  who  died  July  13,  1750.  5.  Hannah,  born 

March  16,  1695;  married  (first)  Thomas  Richards;  married  (sec- 
ond) John  Bronson.  6.  Tabitha,  born  March  11,  1698;  married 
John  Scoville.  7.  John,  born  December  13,  1702.  8.  Thankful,  born 
March  14,  1706;  married  James  Blakeslee. 

(“Commemorative  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  II,  p.  818.  W.  C. 
Sharpe:  “History  of  Seymour,  Connecticut,”  p.  164.) 

II-B.  Mary  Upson,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Fuller) 
Upson,  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
October  18,  1716.  She  married  John  Welton.  (Welton  I.) 

(“Commemorative  Biographical  Record  of  New  Haven  County, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  818.) 
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III.  Elizabeth  Upson,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  (Lee) 
Upson,  was  born  February  14,  1689.  She  married  Lieutenant 
Thomas  (1)  Bronson.  (Bronson  III.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Andrews  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  a saltire  or,  surmounted  by  another  vert 

Crest — A blackamoor’s  head  in  profile  couped  at  the  shoulders  and  wreathed  about  the 
temples  all  proper. 

Motto — Virtute  et  fortune.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Andrew,  Andrews  and  Andrewes  are  of  baptismal  origin,  mean- 
ing “the  son  of  Andrew,”  which  name  was  very  popular  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Bardsley,  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and 
Welsh  Surnames,”  says:  “As  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  and 

knightly  champion  of  Scotland,  as  title  of  the  primatial  see,  no  wonder 
that  the  Scotch  have  tried  to  monopolize  Andrew  ....  But  Andrew 
was  very  popular  in  its  day  in  England,  as  our  Andrews  can  testify. 
In  any  case,  as  an  apostolic  name,  it  was  bound  to  be  popular  all  over 
Europe.” 

The  home  of  the  Andrews  family  in  England  was  originally  in  the 
southwest,  notably  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Hants 
and  Wilts.  The  name  spread,  however,  to  other  localities,  including 
Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Essex  and  Gloucestershire.  The 
ancestry  of  John  Andrews,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  has  not  been 
found,  but  indications  are  that  he  and  his  wife  came  from  Essex  or 
perhaps  Northampton. 

(H.  B.  Guppy:  “Homes  of  Family  Names  in  Great  Britain,”  pp. 
23,  449.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  John  Andrews  (often  spelled  Andrus),  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  died  in  1681.  It  is  supposed  that  he  and 
his  wife  were  from  Essex,  England.  He  was  made  freeman  of  Farm- 
ington in  1658,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  church 
at  Farmington.  In  1672  he  was  one  of  the  eighty-four  proprietors  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Tunxis  (Farmington),  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  a man  of  much  intelligence.  His  farm  was  located  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  His  will 
was  dated  January  14,  1681. 

John  Andrews  married  Mary,  who  died  in  1694.  Children  (bap- 
tismal dates  recorded  as  below,  children  born  later  baptized  before 
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earlier  ones)  : I.  Mary,  born  in  1643,  baptized  May  16,  1658;  mar- 
ried (first)  a Mr.  Barnes;  married  (second)  a Mr.  Bronson.  2. 
John,  born  in  1645,  baptized  May  16,  1658.  3.  Hannah,  of  whom 

further.  4.  Abraham,  born  October  31,  1648,  baptized  April  2, 
1654;  married,  about  1682,  Sarah  Porter.  5.  Daniel,  born  May  27, 
1650,  baptized  April  2,  1654.  6.  Joseph,  born  May  26,  1651,  or 
1652,  baptized  April  2,  1654;  married,  about  1677,  Rebecca.  7. 
Rachel,  baptized  April  9,  1654;  married,  March  18,  1675,  Ezekiel 
Buck.  8.  Stephen,  born  in  1656,  baptized  in  June,  1656,  probably 
died  young.  9.  Benjamin,  born  in  1659,  baptized  in  June,  1659,  died 
in  1727;  married,  May  26,  1682,  Mary  Smith. 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  49,  54,  55.  “Commemorative  Bio- 
graphical Record  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  pp. 
429,  430.  Alfred  Andrews : “Genealogical  History  of  John  and 

Mary  Andrews,”  p.  52.) 

II.  Hannah  Andrews,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Andrews,  was 
born  February  26,  1647,  and  baptized  May  16,  1658.  Her  estate 
was  probated  June  4,  1725.  She  married  Obadiah  Richards.  (Rich- 
ards II.) 

(James  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  54.  Joseph  Anderson:  “History  of  the 
Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  1 12. 
Alfred  Andrews : “Genealogical  History  of  John  and  Mary  Andrews,” 
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Snapshot  by  the  author,  July  30,  1936 
SITE  OF  POPHaM  COLONY 

On  this  level  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sagadahoc  (or  Kennebec)  Kiver  once  dwelt  the 
short-lived  Popham  Colony  (August,  1607  to  October,  1608).  Whatever  remains  there 
may  once  have  been  of  the  intrenchments  of  the  old  fort  have  long  since  vanished.  The 
water  in  the  immediate  foreground  is  Atkins’  Bay. 


Snapshot  by  the  author,  July  30,  1936 
SITE  OF  POPHAM  COLONY 

As  viewed  from  Popham  Beach.  The  pier  and  boat  landing  can  be  seen  at  the  right.  On  the 
rising  ground  beneath  the  arrow  is  the  rocky  elevation  on  which  stood  the  house  of 
Captain  George  Popham  within  the  upper  fortifications  of  the  ancient  fort. 
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Pioneers  of  tke  Rock~bound  Coast 

By  Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
President,  Suffolk  University 

FOREWORD 

F the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  is  properly  to  be  understood  it  must  begin  not  with 
the  gathering  together  of  immigrants  in  England  for  pas- 
sage to  America,  but  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land  which  these  immigrants  were  to  possess.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  the  mysterious  red 
men  who  roamed  the  forests  of  America  for  untold  ages.  Like  all 
primitive  peoples,  their  past  history  was  an  utter  blank.  We  are  con- 
cerned, therefore,  with  the  American  Indians  as  the  white  explorers 
and  colonists  found  them  when  they  came  to  invade  their  dominions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Indian  as  a cruel,  vindictive 
and  treacherous  savage.  Tales  of  horror  and  bloodshed  have  come 
down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  some  of  whom  may  perhaps  have  seen 
husbands  or  fathers  die  under  the  Indian  tomahawk.  To  those  hardy 
pioneers  who  fought  bloody  wars  with  the  Indians  there  was  only  one 
course  to  pursue.  That  was  obviously  to  preserve  from  annihilation 
their  own  race  in  this  inevitable  conflict  between  the  original  inhabi- 
tants and  the  white  strangers  who  were  then  turning  Indian  hunting 
grounds  into  towns  and  villages. 

We  need  not  wax  sentimental  over  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians. 
That  is  in  the  past.  No  good  can  come  from  building  up  resentment 

Note:  This  is  the  first  of  three  parts  of  Dr.  Archer’s  serial.  At  completion  it  will 
be  published  in  book  form. — Editor. 
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against  early  colonists  who  purchased  with  sacrifice  and  hardship  the 
mighty  legacy  that  is  ours.  To  a student  of  the  great  panorama  of  the 
past,  in  which  races  have  displaced  one  another,  individual  responsi- 
bility of  this  group  of  colonists  or  of  that  for  the  movement  itself, 
ceases  to  be  of  importance.  They  were  merely  pawns  in  a great  game 
of  life,  apparently  directed  by  some  superior  intelligence. 

Whether  this  individual  or  group  were  moved  by  desire  of  gain; 
or  that  individual  or  group  by  a lofty  impulse  to  provide  a sanctuary 
for  the  oppressed  or  downtrodden  of  their  own  race,  the  result  was, 
nevertheless,  much  the  same.  This  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Indians.  The  Pilgrims  may  have  bought  their  lands 
from  savage  chieftains,  whereas  some  other  colonists  may  have  seized 
upon  fertile  valleys  and  plains  without  much  regard  for  the  savage 
tribes  who  for  centuries  had  hunted  and  fished  therein,  yet  the  result 
was  alike  deplorable  so  far  as  the  Indians  themselves  were  concerned. 
The  latter  had  lost  a large  portion  of  their  lands.  Soon  they  would 
have  no  hunting  grounds  at  all  unless  they  retreated  into  the  dominions 
of  age  old  enemies.  That  meant  bloodshed,  extermination  perhaps. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  proud  and  far-seeing  Indian  sachems, 
goaded  possibly  by  some  outrage,  waged  war  upon  the  white  man 
and  perished  in  the  process? 

The  history  of  New  England,  as  of  the  entire  continent,  must 
be  painted  against  a background  of  tragedy  for  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. Unless  we  bear  this  fact  in  mind  we  cannot  understand  the 
Indian  and  the  part  played  by  him  in  colonial  days.  We  must,  there- 
fore, regard  early  New  England  colonists  as  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion in  its  relentless  march  into  a continent  peopled  by  nomadic  tribes. 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Indians 
owned  the  land  in  the  ordinary  sense.  To  be  sure,  they  had  villages 
of  wigwams  with  outlying  cornfields  in  certain  fertile  river  valleys  or 
along  the  coast,  but  for  the  most  part  New  England  was  a vast  wilder- 
ness of  forest.  Various  tribes,  by  prehistoric  wars,  had  established 
their  claims  to  hunt  the  wild  game  in  certain  regions.  Life  depended 
upon  the  sanctity  of  these  hunting  grounds.  For  a hostile  tribe  to 
invade  the  forest  lands  of  another  tribe  meant  war  of  a most  sangui- 
nary nature. 

Before  leaving  the  general  topic  of  the  relative  viewpoints  of 
whites  and  Indians  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  these  savage  chief- 
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tains  of  the  wilderness  were  often  men  of  great  eloquence.  They 
were  able  to  picture  in  words  the  plight  of  the  Indian  as  no  white  man 
could  voice  it. 

In  the  year  1821,  for  instance,  General  Cass,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  was  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Pottawattomies  to  sell  to  the  government  their  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wabash.  The  Pottawattomy  chieftain,  Metea,  had  for  seven 
years  been  conveying  tribal  lands  to  the  whites.  But  he  had  now  come 
to  the  point  where  he  dared  sell  no  more.  Fortunately  for  history  his 
speech  made  on  that  occasion  was  taken  down  word  for  word  as  it 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  chieftain. 

The  following  extract1  strikingly  sets  forth  the  Indian  viewpoint 
and  the  poetic  language  of  Indian  orators : 

We  meet  you  here  today  because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you 
our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed  upon  among  ourselves. 

You  will  listen  to  us  with  a good  mind  and  believe  what  we  say. 

You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country  a long  time  ago,  and 
when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it  we  met  with  a great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties. 

Our  country  was  then  very  large ; but  it  has  dwindled  away  to  a 
small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that! 

This  has  caused  us  to  reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  brought  all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the 
young  men  and  women  and  children  of  our  tribe,  that  one  part  may 
not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all  may  be  witnesses  to  what 
is  going  forward. 

You  know  your  children.  Since  you  first  came  among  them,  they 
have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  attentive  ear,  and  have  always 
hearkened  to  your  counsels. 

Whenever  you  have  had  a proposal  to  make  to  us;  whenever  you 
have  had  a favor  to  ask  of  us,  we  have  always  lent  a favorable  ear, 
and  our  invariable  answer  has  been  “Yes.”  This  you  know. 

The  Indian  sagamore  here  touched  upon  a great  truth.  General 
Cass  was  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  successful  of  all  the  Indian 
agents  in  persuading  the  unhappy  natives  to  part  with  their  lands. 
But  let  us  continue  with  Metea’s  speech: 

Our  old  people  [he  declared]  have  sunk  into  their  graves. 

They  had  sense. 

We  are  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living. 

1.  Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians”  (1841),  Book  V,  pp.  139-40. 
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We  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  their  spirits  if  we  sell  our  lands; 
and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if  we  do  not  sell  them. 

This  has  caused  us  great  perplexity  of  thought,  because  we  have 
counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land. 

Our  country  was  given  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die. 

And  He  would  never  forgive  us,  should  we  bargain  it  away. 

When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary’s,  we  said  we  had 
a little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we  could 
spare  no  more. 

Now  you  ask  us  again. 

You  are  never  satisfied. 

We  have  sold  you  a great  tract  of  land,  already;  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

We  sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  people,  to  farm  and  to 
live  upon. 

We  have  now  but  little  left.  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves. 

We  know  not  how  long  we  may  live  and  we  wish  to  have  some 
lands  for  our  children  to  hunt  upon. 

You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting  grounds. 

Your  people  are  driving  us  before  them. 

We  are  growing  uneasy. 

What  lands  you  have  you  may  retain  forever;  but  we  shall  sell 
no  more. 

Thus  spake  the  savage  chieftain,  Metea,  the  king  of  the  Pottawat- 
tomies,  in  the  year  1821.  Yet  even  he,  under  pressure,  was  destined 
to  sign  the  deed  to  the  birthright  of  his  people.  But  he  was  later  to 
take  the  warpath  against  the  whites  and  to  sustain  severe  wounds  in 
the  attack  on  Fort  Wayne. 

General  Cass,  it  will  be  remembered,  secured  from  the  Indians  of 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  10,000,000  acres  of  land.  He  did  the 
same  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Then  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Jackson  he  obliged  the  unfortunate  natives  who 
had  sold  their  lands  to  the  United  States  to  emigrate  to  districts  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  process  of  buying  Indian  lands  for  trifling  sums  was  a con- 
tinuous bargaining  from  the  year  1621  onward  until  the  last  of  their 
original  hunting  grounds  passed  from  Indian  control  into  the  hands  of 
the  white  man.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Indian  wars  were  frequent  and 
terrible? 
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CHAPTER  I 

New  England  Indians  and  White  Explorers 

For  many  years  before  the  first  colony  was  planted  in  New  Eng- 
land ambitious  explorers  passed  up  and  down  its  coast.  The  long 
indented  shore  line  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine  intrigued  their 
interest.  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Boston  Harbor  with  its  maze  of 
islands,  Plymouth,  Cape  Cod  Peninsula  and  Long  Island  Sound  were 
alike  investigated. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  explorers  returning  from  expeditions 
must  not  only  report  to  their  sponsors  what  they  had  seen  in  the  new 
land  but,  if  possible,  must  bring  back  tangible  evidence  of  their  dis- 
coveries. The  people  of  Europe  were  at  that  time  filled  with  curiosity 
to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the  savages  who  roamed  the  forests 
of  America.  Even  Christopher  Columbus,  himself,  on  his  first  voyage 
to  the  New  World,  kidnapped  a number  of  Indians  and  carried  them 
to  Spain  to  be  a spectacle  to  the  curious  onlooker. 

Nearly  every  ambitious  explorer  endeavored  to  do  the  same. 
Kidnapping  of  natives  was  at  first  greatly  aided  by  the  child-like 
curiosity  of  the  Indians  themselves.  When  a mysterious  white-winged 
ship  anchored  in  a harbor  or  river  mouth,  and  men  in  the  ship’s  long 
boat  came  ashore,  it  was  as  though  beings  from  another  world  had 
arrived  to  visit  Indian  dominions.  Timid  and  aloof  until  the  strange 
white  men  could  assure  them  by  friendly  signals  that  they  came  in 
peace  the  Indians  would  then  draw  near,  awed  and  fascinated  by  the 
white  skins  and  strange  garments  of  their  visitors. 

The  boat  in  which  the  white  men  usually  came  ashore  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  Indian  canoes,  the  white  man’s  oars  from  Indian  paddles, 
that  every  savage  stood  with  mouth  agape  at  what  he  saw.  The 
clumsy-looking  weapons  of  the  white  men  generally  excited  their  inter- 
est until  one  of  the  guns  was  shot  off  for  the  amazement  of  the 
bystanders.  Then  every  native  fled  to  the  woods  in  sudden  panic  at 
the  sound,  returning  only  when  the  laughing  visitors  may  have  assured 
them  in  sign  language  that  there  was  no  danger. 

Such  fraternization  on  shore  would  naturally  lead  the  more  ven- 
turesome of  the  savages  to  visit  the  ship;  to  climb  its  ladders  and  to 
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move  with  fear  and  trembling  through  the  mystery  of  the  ship’s 
interior.  Thus  beguiled  into  the  power  of  the  white  strangers,  many 
helpless  natives  found  that  they  had  walked  into  a fatal  trap.  The 
ship  would  suddenly  become  their  prison.  Locked  below  deck,  pinioned 
or  put  in  irons,  the  horrified  and  desperate  captives  would  be  kept 
close  until  the  ship  had  sailed  many  a league  from  the  place  of  the 
kidnapping. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  effect  upon  an  Indian  tribe  of  this  base 
betrayal  of  trust  in  the  white  man’s  honor.  Their  most  stalwart  and 
venturesome  young  men  had  gone,  upon  invitation,  to  visit  the  mysteri- 
ous ship.  The  entire  tribe  had,  no  doubt,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  long  boat  until  it  reached  the  vessel’s  side;  had  seen  their  braves 
ascend  the  ship’s  ladder  to  the  deck,  where  sailors  and  ship’s  officers 
would  be  gathered  to  receive  them.  To  the  keen-eyed  watchers  on 
shore  every  act  and  motion  of  this  absorbing  drama  was  interpreted 
from  afar.  Sign  language  was  an  art  among  the  savages  of  North 
America.  Inspection  by  the  visitors  of  spars  and  rigging  and  all 
things  above  deck  would  be  followed  by  the  beguiling  of  the  natives 
into  the  interior  of  the  ship.  This  would  be  the  last  that  the  Indians 
on  shore  would  see  of  their  venturesome  delegation.  The  ship,  lazily 
at  anchor,  would  suddenly  become  transformed  into  a scene  of  fever- 
ish activity.  Sailors  would  be  running  hither  and  thither  or  clamber- 
ing up  the  rope  ladders  to  undo  the  furled  sails.  The  great  ship  would 
suddenly  clothe  itself  in  white.  It  would  bow  gracefully  before  the 
sea  breeze,  stir  uneasily  and  then  move  onward,  gathering  speed  at 
every  instant. 

The  unbelievable  had  happened.  The  white  strangers  who  had 
smiled,  made  friendly  gestures  and  presented  gifts  while  on  shore, 
had  kidnapped  the  flower  of  the  trusting  Indian  encampment.  Par- 
ents had  lost  their  most  promising  sons.  Wives  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands. Young  children  had  become  bereft  of  their  fathers.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  every  tribe  thus  victimized  carried  thereafter  deep  in 
the  heart  an  undying  hatred  of  the  treacherous  white  man? 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  in  general  language  of  the  unfortunate 
conduct  of  the  first  comers  to  the  shores  of  New  England.  No  doubt 
every  white  man  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  primitive  and 
seemingly  uncouth  natives,  living  simple  lives  in  the  wilderness,  felt 
that  he  was  performing  a meritorious  act  in  introducing  the  aforesaid 
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natives  to  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  civilization.  In  his  self- 
conceit  the  white  man  possibly  believed  that  the  end  justified  the 
means.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  perhaps,  that  the  red  man  loved  his 
own  manner  of  life  and  yearned  for  it  in  captivity  as  fiercely  as  the 
caged  lion  in  his  endless  pacings  to  and  fro  dreams  of  the  jungle  and 
former  days  of  unfettered  freedom. 

Take  the  case  of  Donacona,  the  noble  sagamore  of  the  tribes 
that  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Croix  River  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  He  and  his  people  lived  in  a land  of  plenty — a 
country  of  towering  pines  and  hemlocks,  with  stretches  of  hardwood 
forest  here  and  there;  with  lakes  and  streams  leading  into  the  great 
river.  Deer  and  moose  and  all  manner  of  game  were  to  be  had  for 
the  killing.  Salmon  were  plentiful  in  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
Trout  and  other  fish  could  be  taken  wfith  ease  in  the  brooks  and 
streams.  Corn  land  was  rich  and  fruitful.  And  so  the  Indians  of 
the  St.  Croix  valley  rejoiced  in  their  hunting  grounds.  They  lived 
their  lives  peacefully  under  the  wise  leadership  of  their  king,  Donacona. 

But  in  the  year  1535  a white  winged  ship,  the  first  ever  seen  in 
this  wilderness  paradise,  glided  into  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River. 
Sails  were  furled.  The  anchor  was  cast.  Jacques  Cartier,  the 
French  explorer,  had  come  to  investigate  the  mysterious  river  of  the 
wilderness.2 

With  a boat  load  of  his  followers,  armed  to  the  teeth,  Cartier 
came  ashore  and  cautiously  approached  an  Indian  village.  At  this 
first  sight  of  the  white  strangers,  the  natives  stood  aloof  and  fearful, 
not  knowing  whether  to  let  fly  their  arrows  or  to  receive  the  invaders 
as  friends.  But  peaceful  pantomime  put  all  fears  at  rest  and  the 
Indians  greeted  the  newcomers  with  simple-hearted  hospitality.  The 
king  himself  soon  arrived  in  barbaric  pomp  to  extend  a formal  wel- 
come to  the  strangers. 

A great  feast  was  made  by  the  Indian  king  in  honor  of  these  new 
found  friends.  Cartier  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  simple-hearted 
monarch  of  the  wilderness,  but  into  the  bosom  of  the  wily  French 
explorer  there  came  a secret  desire  to  crown  his  voyage  of  discovery 
by  bringing  back  with  him  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  so  noble 
a specimen  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America. 

2.  See  J.  P.  Baxter’s  “Voyage  of  Cartier.”  Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians,”  Vol.  II, 
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Knowing  full  well  that  his  host  would  not  voluntarily  quit  his 
people  nor  his  responsibilities  as  a ruler,  the  visitor  fell  to  scheming 
how  he  might  take  Donacona  by  stratagem  and  transport  him  in 
triumph  across  the  ocean. 

With  a singular  lack  of  conscientious  scruples  the  French  explorer 
laid  his  trap.  Hospitality  on  land  must  needs  be  matched  by  hospi- 
tality on  shipboard.  To  the  unsuspecting  Donacona,  Cartier  extended 
a gracious  and  pressing  invitation,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  accom- 
plished by  sign  language,  to  visit  the  ship  on  the  following  day,  there 
to  enjoy  the  white  man’s  food  and  wine.  Presents  were  exchanged 
and  friendship  was  sealed  with  the  peace  pipe  of  the  savage. 

When  the  hour  for  the  banquet  was  at  hand  on  the  following  day 
the  long  boat  of  the  French  ship  set  forth  to  fetch  the  royal  visitor. 
The  Indian  sagamore,  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  the  war- 
riors of  his  tribe,  was  awaiting  the  summons  to  embark  in  the  strange 
conveyance.  Donacona  had  marshalled  his  braves  in  barbaric  display 
of  paint  and  feathers  to  impress  the  white  men  with  the  military 
power  of  his  nation.  Since  neither  French  nor  Indians  could  speak 
the  other’s  language  the  entire  ceremony  was  conducted  in  sign 
language. 

Before  leaving  his  people  the  king  made  an  earnest  speech  to 
them,  receiving  much  applause  and  evoking  a fresh  display  of  good 
will  toward  the  white  visitors.  Cartier  had  craftily  provided  a guard 
of  honor  for  the  Indian  king  so  that  all  seats  in  the  long  boat  might 
be  filled,  thus  preventing  other  Indians  from  accompanying  their  ruler. 
With  serene  confidence  in  his  own  safety  the  sagamore  thereupon 
marched  down  the  bank  and  stepped  into  the  waiting  boat,  which 
promptly  set  forth  for  the  ship,  at  anchor  a good  distance  from 
shore. 

The  rhythmic  beat  of  the  oars  and  the  surprising  speed  of  the 
long  boat  quite  fascinated  Donacona  as  he  sat  in  his  place  of  honor 
near  the  stern  of  the  craft.  It  was  not  until,  with  a flourish,  the  oars 
were  shipped  that  he  was  aware  that  the  boat  had  drawn  alongside 
what  was  to  him  the  vast  bulk  of  the  French  vessel.  The  swaying 
rope  ladder  which  the  smiling  guards  indicated  he  was  to  ascend  quite 
ruffled  the  sagamore’s  stoical  composure.  With  a wave  of  the  hand 
he  indicated  that  others  must  precede  him  to  test  its  strength  and 
adaptability.  But  when  he  had  seen  the  feat  accomplished  in  safety 
Donacona  himself  made  gingerly  trial  of  the  contrivance. 
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Cartier,  in  full  regalia,  was  there  to  receive  the  visiting  mon- 
arch when  the  latter  set  foot  upon  the  deck.  Among  the  smaller 
statured  Frenchmen  this  big-framed  savage,  his  feather-crested  head 
held  proudly  aloft,  was  a truly  majestic  figure.  With  secret  exultation 
at  the  success  of  his  stratagem  the  French  commander  led  his  visitor 
about  the  ship.  He  pointed  out  to  him  this  and  that  feature  of  the 
vessel’s  equipment,  but  was,  of  course,  quite  unable  to  explain  the  sig- 
nificance or  utility  of  the  same,  since  no  one  could  act  as  interpreter 
for  the  pair. 

It  was  well  understood  by  the  ship’s  crew  that  so  soon  as  the  feast 
had  fairly  begun  they  were  to  hoist  anchor  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
to  set  sail  from  the  place.  Cartier  had  no  sooner  led  his  royal  guest 
into  his  own  cabin  than  stealthy  activities  above  deck  began  in  real 
earnest.  Sails  were  unloosed.  The  cable  windlass  was  manned. 

Cartier  now  found  that  his  own  role  was  to  be  more  difficult  than 
he  had  anticipated.  Conversation  that  might  drown  suspicious  sounds 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  without  an  interpreter.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and  drink  and  to  make  more  or  less  intel- 
ligible signs  to  one  another.  The  guest  managed  to  quaff  some  of  the 
milder  wine,  but  he  choked  in  swallowing  the  more  fiery  liquid  with 
which  his  host  endeavored  to  ply  him.  In  fact,  the  feast  was  not 
starting  out  at  all  well. 

The  Indian  was  already  alert,  apparently  giving  more  attention 
to  his  sense  of  hearing  than  to  his  sense  of  taste.  To  Donacona’s  keen 
ears  there  was  an  ominous  significance  in  the  muffled  sounds  on  deck. 
He  watched  the  face  of  his  companion  narrowly.  As  he  watched,  his 
suspicions  grew.  Suddenly  he  arose  from  the  table,  stern  displeasure 
in  his  face,  strange  guttural  words  on  his  tongue.  Cartier  went  pale, 
divided  in  his  mind  whether  to  draw  his  sword  and  bar  the  door  or  to 
let  the  Indian  pass.  The  powerful  savage,  even  though  unarmed,  was 
like  to  prove  a dangerous  adversary  at  close  quarters.  The  French 
commander  stepped  aside  as  the  visitor  leaped  for  the  door. 

Shouting  an  alarm,  Cartier  hurried  after  his  angry  guest.  The 
ship  was  moving  rapidly  down  the  widening  river  mouth,  its  deck 
slightly  atilt  from  the  freshening  breeze  in  its  cloud  of  canvas.  With 
a roar  of  fury  the  trapped  Indian  rushed  to  the  ship’s  rail  and  would 
have  plunged  headlong  into  the  river  had  not  a sailor  grappled  him 
around  the  waist  and  thus  thwarted  his  purpose. 
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Others  dashed  to  the  scene,  only  to  learn  that  a half-naked  savage, 
possessed  of  superhuman  strength,  was  more  than  a match  for  all  that 
could  lay  hands  on  him.  His  oiled  skin  was  slippery.  His  thrashing 
arms  were  like  flails  to  bowl  them  over.  Had  not  a fear-crazed  sailor 
swung  a belaying  pin  upon  his  shaven  skull  at  the  critical  moment  the 
raging  king  would  no  doubt  have  made  good  his  escape. 

Like  a felled  ox  the  sagamore  went  down  before  the  blow,  sprawl- 
ing upon  the  deck.  Before  Donacona  had  recovered  his  senses  the 
resourceful  Cartier  had  seen  to  it  that  he  was  heavily  manacled.  The 
balance  of  the  melancholy  story  is,  indeed,  brief.  The  proud  monarch 
of  the  wilds  submitted  with  stoical  resignation  to  his  cruel  fate.  The 
long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  with  furious  gales  and  tempests  to 
increase  his  woe,  was  a continuous  nightmare  to  the  captive.  Worse 
than  physical  discomfort  was  the  blow  to  the  sagamore’s  haughty 
pride.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  now  a captive,  perhaps  to  become 
a slave  to  white  men,  burned  like  a consuming  fire  within  him.  When 
the  ship  at  length  docked  in  a French  port,  and  curious  crowds  came 
to  gaze  upon  the  captive  king,  he  became  like  a lion  at  bay. 

Fortunately  for  him  a raging  fever  seized  upon  his  wasted  vitality. 
In  spite  of  all  that  French  physicians  could  do,  the  Indian  monarch 
soon  passed  from  delirium  to  lethargy  and  from  lethargy  to  death. 
He  had  escaped  from  the  power  of  the  white  man  and  had  gone  to 
join  his  fathers  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Thus  disastrously  had  the  blundering  explorer  sought  to  tame  a 
proud  chieftain  of  the  wilds.  Thus  an  Indian  tribe  had  been  bereft 
of  a well-loved  sagamore.  While  they  were  never  to  know  the  fate 
of  Donacona,  yet  they  did  know  that  he  had  gone  aboard  a white 
man’s  ship  and  had  treacherously  been  carried  from  the  bosom  of  his 
people.  Rage  at  such  perfidy  and  hatred  of  the  white  strangers  were 
the  inevitable  reactions  of  this  primitive  and  sorrowing  tribe.  The 
seeds  of  hatred  and  distrust  had  been  sown  in  fertile  soil.  The  East- 
ern Indians  held  this  kidnapping  in  memory.  They  passed  the  story 
down  from  father  to  son.  Knowledge  of  it  was  spread  from  tribe  to 
tribe  as  a warning  to  all  Indians.3 

The  era  of  colonization  was  now  at  hand.  European  navigators 
for  a full  century  had  known  something  of  the  southern  coastline  of 

3.  In  Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians,”  Vol.  II,  p.  5,  it  is  stated  that  Cartier  visited 
the  same  territory  five  years  later  and  exchanged  presents  with  Donacona’s  successor,  but 
this  is  no  proof  of  Indian  forgiveness. 
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North  America.  But  the  urge  to  derive  practical  benefit  from  the 
new  land  across  the  sea  soon  impelled  English  merchants  to  attempt 
a more  systematic  exploration  of  the  American  coast. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold  was  an  English  mariner  of  long  experience. 
He  possessed,  moreover,  a boldness  of  mind  that  led  him  to  believe 
that  if  one  disregarded  the  long  accepted  route  by  the  Canaries  and 
West  Indies  and  followed  the  compass  straight  across  the  Atlantic 
the  distance  from  England  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

He  finally  secured  financial  backing  for  the  experiment.  In  March, 
1602,  in  a small  ship,4  he  set  sail  from  Falmouth,  England.  Follow- 
ing as  direct  a westerly  course  as  the  winds  would  permit,  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Maine  on  May  4.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  Gos- 
nold’s  first  contact  with  land,  but  he  probably  reached  Mount  Desert 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Gosnold  was  apparently  satisfied  with 
having  proved  his  theory  that  a direct  westerly  route  was  preferable 
to  the  more  circuitous  southerly  course.  He  skirted  the  New  England 
coast  only  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  then  returned  to  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1602. 

Martin  Pring  proved  to  be  the  next  British  navigator  to  visit  our 
shores.  The  backers  of  his  venture  were  merchants  of  Bristol,5  Eng- 
land, who  chartered  and  equipped  two  vessels,  the  “Speedwell,”  a 
forty-ton  craft  carrying  a crew  of  thirty,  and  the  “Discoverer,”  a ves- 
sel of  twenty-six  tons,  with  a crew  of  fourteen.  Pring,  himself,  was 
the  commander  of  the  “Speedwell.”  The  ships  set  forth  well  sup- 
plied with  clothing,  hardware  and  trinkets  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
with  the  natives. 

The  expedition  left  Milford-Haven  April  10,  1603.  It  reached 
the  coast  of  Maine  on  June  7,  having  the  good  fortune  to  sail  into 
Penobscot  Bay  as  the  first  contact  with  land.  The  beauty  of  its 
stately  islands  quite  captivated  them.  The  excellent  fishing  for  cod 
and  haddock,  even  in  the  bay  itself,  rendered  the  explorers  especially 
enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  the  location. 

4.  “Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an  English  navigator  of  skill  and  experience,  who  had 
previously  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  usual  route,  by  the  Canaries  and  the  West  Indies, 
entertained  a belief  that  a course  direct  from  England  was  practical,  and  probably 
shorten  the  distance  an  hundred  leagues.  Furnished  with  a small  bark  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, he  sailed  from  Falmouth,  March  26th,  1602,  attended  by  32  persons,  of  whom  eight 
only  were  mariners.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  184-85. 

5.  “Through  the  influence  and  the  generosity  of  the  city  officers  and  several  mer- 
chants of  Bristol,  in  England,  Richard  Hackluyt,  Prebendaxy  of  St.  Augustine  Church, 
Robert  Aldsworth,  and  others;  £1000  sterling  silver  were  raised,  and  two  vessels  pro- 
cured, well  equipped  and  victualed  for  western  voyage  of  eight  months.” — Ibid.,  p.  185. 
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Williamson,  in  his  “History  of  Maine,”  states  that  “Pring  and 
his  companions  were  highly  pleased  with  the  view  they  had  of  a ‘high 
country  full  of  great  woods.’  ”6  It  does  not  appear  that  they  accom- 
plished very  much  in  way  of  trade  with  the  natives.  They  explored 
the  coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Maine  from  Penobscot  to  the 
Piscataqua.  These  explorations  were  thereafter  treated  by  the  Brit- 
ish nation  as  entitling  it  to  ownership  of  the  territory,  notwithstanding 
the  French  explorations  of  seventy  years  before. 

French  mariners  had  for  years  been  visiting  the  easterly  coast  of 
New  England.  They  viewed  with  jealous  eye  the  explorations  therein 
by  British  mariners.  Realizing  at  last  that  colonization  to  some 
extent  must  be  resorted  to  if  the  territory  were  to  be  preempted  by 
France,  the  enterprising  monarch,  Henry  IV,  decided  to  authorize  a 
colonizing  venture.  Accordingly,  on  November  8,  1603,  he  granted 
to  Sieur  De  Monts  all  the  American  territory  between  the  40th  and 
the  46th  degrees  of  northern  latitude.7  This  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  coastal  region  from  the  present  city  of  New  York  to  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  De  Monts  was  granted  an  exclusive  right  to  the  fur 
trade  in  this  vast  region. 

During  the  following  winter  De  Monts  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions to  take  possession  of  his  lordly  dominions  in  the  New  World. 
Samuel  Champlain,  later  a noted  explorer,  was  the  pilot  of  the  expe- 
dition which  set  forth  from  France  on  March  7,  1604,  and  arrived  off 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  on  May  6 of  the  same  year.8 

6.  “Pring  and  his  companions  were  highly  pleased  with  the  view  they  had  of  ‘a  high 
country  full  of  great  woods’ ; and  happy  to  find  good  mooring  and  fishing  among  the 
islands.  Upon  one  of  these  they  saw  silver  foxes ; whose  name  they  gave  to  the  whole 
cluster,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  north  and  south  Fox-Island.  The  cod  and  had- 
dock, which  they  took  in  great  plenty,  were  esteemed  by  them  superior  to  those  usually 
taken  at  Newfoundland.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  186. 

7.  “By  a royal  patent,  November  8th,  A.  D.  1603,  the  same  Henry  granted  to 
Pierre  de  Gast  Sieure  de  Monts  all  the  American  territory  between  the  40th  and  46th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude;  and  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of  this  extensive 
region,  with  authority  to  colonize  and  rule  it  according  to  his  discretion;  and  to  subdue 
and  christianize  its  native  inhabitants.  The  name  given  it  in  the  patent  was  ‘Acadia,’  or 
Acadie,  an  abbreviation  or  corruption  of  Arcadia  in  Greece.  This  charter  or  patent, 
having  no  other  boundaries  or  confines  than  the  degrees  of  latitude  mentioned,  was  found 
to  embrace  the  American  coast  between  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  south  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  shores  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manhattan,  now  Hudson;  and  soon 
was  published  in  all  maritime  towns  in  France.  To  him  and  his  associates  were  after- 
ward conceded  an  exclusive  peltry  trade,  not  only  throughout  his  colony  but  around  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Laurance.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  188. 

8.  “Arriving,  May  6th,  at  the  Cape  de  le  Heve,  in  Lat.  44°  5',  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  Acadian  Peninsula,  they  came  to  anchor  opposite  the  present  Liverpool  in  Nova 
Scotia.  But  they  soon  left  this  place;  and  sailing  northerly  around  Cape  Sable  in  the 
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Snapshot  by  the  author,  July  30,  1936 
WHARF  AT  POPHAM  POINT,  POPHAM  BEACH,  ME. 

This  wharf  begins  at  a point  of  land  once  a part  of  the  ancient  fortification  built  by  the 
Popham  Colony  in  1607.  Cox’s  Head  is  seen  beyond  the  wharf.  We  look  up  the  Sag- 
adahoc River  between  the  headlands.  The  Sagadahoc  carries  to  the  ocean  the  mingled 
waters  of  the  Kennebec  and  the  Androscoggin  rivers  from  their  junction  at  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  a distance  of  several  miles. 


Snapshot  by  the  author,  July  29,  1936 
CAPE  PORPOISE,  STEAMBOAT  PIER 

The  lobster  fleet  is  in  and  lobsters  are  being  plopped  into  the  pound.  This  is  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  the  British  ship  of  18  guns  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goat  Island,  August 
8,  1782. 
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The  summer  was  spent  in  explorations  and  trading.  The  expedi- 
tion fixed  upon  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  now 
the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  as  a temporary 
headquarters.  Shelters  were  constructed  and  the  place  was  fortified 
against  Indian  attack.  Here  the  travelers  proposed  to  spend  the  win- 
ter. They  had  not  foreseen  the  pitiless  cold  of  their  exposed  posi- 
tion, nor  the  sufferings  that  they  were  to  encounter. 

Scurvy  broke  out  among  them.  Before  spring  came  thirty-six  of  the 
seventy  explorers  had  died.  In  May,  1605,  De  Monts  gathered  up 
the  remnant  of  his  company9  and  sailed  in  search  of  a warmer  climate 
and  a more  satisfactory  location.  In  thus  ranging  the  coast  he  entered 
Penobscot  Bay,  which  Martin  Pring  had  visited  two  years  before. 
De  Monts  was,  likewise,  charmed  by  its  scenic  beauty  and  its  wealth 
of  natural  resources.  Pushing  on  down  the  coast  he  sailed  up  the 
Kennebec  River  for  some  distance.  Here  he  erected  a cross  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  he  navigated  the  New  England  coast  as 
far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  but  presently  retraced  his  way  to  his  former 
encampment  at  the  St.  Croix.  He  then  found  that  a ship  had  arrived 
from  France  with  forty  men.  Believing  that  a certain  place  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  coast,  later  known  as  Port  Royal,  was  a more  favorable 
location  for  a settlement,  he  sailed  thither,  there  to  construct  a fort 
and  a few  habitations  for  a garrison.  Leaving  Champlain  and  two 
others  in  charge  of  his  interests  in  the  New  World,  De  Monts  returned 
to  France  in  September,  1605. 


bay  of  Fundy,  and  eastwardly  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  entered  a 
spacious  basin,  environed  by  hills  and  meadows,  and  anchored  in  a good  harbor.  Poutrin- 
court  was  so  charmed  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  place,  that  he  chose  it  for  his 
future  residence.  Obtaining  readily  a grant  for  it  from  de  Monts,  which  the  King  after- 
wards confirmed,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis ; and  here  his  party 
dwelt  for  several  years.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  188. 

9.  “When  the  survivors  of  the  party  had  sufficiently  recovered  their  strength,  de 
Monts  put  his  provisions  and  arms  on  board  his  pinnace,  and  about  the  middle  of  May 
(1605)  he  and  his  men  embarked  in  search  of  a more  convenient  station  and  a warmer 
climate.  In  ranging  the  coast  westwardly,  they  entered  the  bay  of  Penobscot,  which  the 
neighboring  country  some  of  the  European  adventurers  had  previously  understood  by 
the  natives  was  called  Norombegua.  At  Kennebec  they  erected  a cross  and  took  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  their  king;  and  after  visiting  Casco  bay  and  Saco  river  proceeded  to 
Cape  Cod.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  191. 
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CHAPTER  II 

English  Attempts  to  Colonize  Maine 

Knowledge  of  the  activities  of  the  French  in  territory  so  rich  in 
trade  and  natural  resources  quite  naturally  kindled  an  ardent  desire 
in  the  hearts  of  forward-looking  merchants  of  England  to  forestall 
them  in  their  colonizing  attempts.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  lent 
his  powerful  aid  to  this  commendable  movement.  Ostensibly  to  dis- 
cover the  mythical  northwest  passage  the  associates  in  the  enterprise 
dispatched  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  George 
Weymouth. 

This  expedition  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  March  31,  1605.  On 
May  31  the  colonists  came  in  sight  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod.  The  shoals  of  Cape  Cod  were  afterward  greatly  dreaded  by 
mariners.  Weymouth’s  experience  among  them  was  sufficiently  har- 
rowing to  induce  him  to  depart  from  the  locality.  He  sailed  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  three  or  four  days  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
lee  of  an  island  about  a thousand  acres  in  extent,  now  known  as 
Monhegan.1  There  was  an  abundance  of  sea  fowl  and  amazingly 
good  fishing  of  cod  and  haddock.  The  enthusiastic  report  later  car- 
ried home  to  England  was,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  the  interest  there- 
after manifested  by  English  fishermen  in  this  particular  locality. 

Captain  Weymouth  had  been  instructed  to  explore  the  disputed 
coast  with  great  care  and  thus  to  report  upon  its  natural  resources. 
A journal  has  been  preserved  of  that  interesting  and  momentous  voy- 
age. On  May  19,  1605,  he  sailed  in  a northerly  direction  from  Mon- 
hegan two  or  three  leagues  among  the  islands,  toward  the  highlands 
and  the  mountains  of  the  mainland,  presumably  what  are  now  known 
as  the  Camden  Hills.  They  discovered  an  excellent  harbor,  well  pro- 
tected from  gales,  and  here  they  anchored  for  some  days  while  they 
explored  the  mainland  shores. 


1.  “This  land  he  found  to  be  situated  about  three  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and 
to  lie  in  an  oblong  shape  from  the  northwest  to  the  southwest.  It  was  fair  land  to  fall 
in  with  (he  said)  as  could  be  desired;  having  good  land-fall  and  bold  shore,  free  of  sand 
and  rocks ; and  though  of  no  compass,  it  contained  probably  1000  acres.  Seafowl  here 
were  plenty;  and  in  fishing  the  mariners  caught  30  large  cod  and  haddock.  Weymouth 
called  the  Island  ‘St.  George,’  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Monhegan;  as  no 
island  hereabouts  answers  to  its  description.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I, 
p.  192. 
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There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  authorities  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  harbor,  some  claiming  that  it  was  the  present 
Boothbay  Harbor,  but  the  description  left  by  the  chronicler  of  the 
Weymouth  Expedition,  James  Rosier,2  seems  to  coincide  with  St. 
George’s  Harbor,  which  is  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Boothbay 
Harbor  and  near  the  western  reaches  of  Penobscot  Bay. 

The  natives  manifested  great  interest  in  the  white  man’s  ship  and 
were  exceedingly  friendly.  This  very  fact,  while  it  should  have  moved 
Captain  Weymouth  to  noble  impulses  of  hospitality,  quite  evidently 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  man.  The  ease  with  which  he  might 
inveigle  a group  of  the  most  promising  young  braves  into  captivity 
was  an  ever  present  temptation. 

The  natives  were  especially  interested  in  the  knives  of  the  white 
strangers.  The  ease  with  which  the  sharp  bladed  implements  cut 
twigs  and  bushes  quite  fascinated  them.  Pocket  combs,  bracelets, 
rings,  peacock  feathers,  and  other  guady  trifles  were  employed  to 
beguile  the  simple-minded  savages.  But  a greater  lure  than  all  these 
was  the  strange  new  food  on  the  white  man’s  ship. 

On  the  morning  of  May  30  three  savages  were  lured  aboard  the 
ship,  where  they  were  feasted  on  pork,  fish,  bread  and  peas.  Upon 
their  departure  they  were  informed  by  sign  language  that  if  they 
would  return  next  day  with  beaver  skins  they  would  be  given  knives 
and  other  coveted  commodities  in  exchange. 

The  chronicler,  James  Rosier,  gleefully  records  that  on  June  1 
he  traded  four  or  five  shillings’  worth  of  baubles  for  forty  beaver 
skins,  as  well  as  for  sundry  otter  and  sable.  Thus  for  several  days  the 
relations  between  the  natives  and  the  Weymouth  party  remained 
cordial,  although  the  gathering  of  large  numbers  of  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  evidently  alarmed  the  white  men.  One  of  the  crew  went  up 
the  river  with  an  Indian  group  one  day  and  came  back  bearing  the 
alarming  tale  that  he  had  counted  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
savages.3 

2.  Williamson:  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  193;  5 Purchas,  1659-1676;  2 

“Belknap  Biography,”  p.  140. 

3.  “Smith,  in  his  history,  thus  relates  the  above  incident : The  natives  came  and 

desired  the  captain  to  go  and  trade  with  their  Basaba,  on  the  main,  who  was  their  chief 
lord;  and  he  accordingly  manned  the  yawl  with  14  men  for  the  purpose.  ‘Yet,  says  he, 
would  they  row  faster  with  five  oars  in  their  canoes,  than  our  men  could  their  boat  with 
eight.’  At  the  shore  was  exchanged  one  Griffin  Owen  for  a young  fellow  of  the  savages. 
Griffin  discovered  their  savagery  and  treachery,  finding  283  savages  armed  with  bows 
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On  the  fifth  day  of  June,  1605,  the  kidnapping  took  place.  Six 
Indians  in  two  canoes  paddled  out  to  the  ship.  Two  of  them  were 
enticed  on  shipboard  with  the  bribe  of  English  food,  but  four  of  them 
were  too  timid  to  venture.  The  chronicler  records  that  “because  we 
could  not  entice  them  aboard  we  gave  them  a can  of  pease  and  bread, 
which  they  carried  ashore  to  eat.  But  one  of  them  brought  back  our 
can  presently.”  The  food  had  evidently  overcome  the  young  Indian’s 
fears  for  he  now  joined  his  two  friends  on  shipboard.  Rosier  states 
that  this  savage  was  young  and  intelligent  and  one  whom  they  had 
decided  to  kidnap.  For  that  reason  they  had  shown  him  every  kind- 
ness for  days  past  in  order  to  win  his  confidence.  Captain  Wey- 
mouth had  been  absent  from  the  ship  on  an  exploring  trip.  He  now 
approved  very  heartily  of  Rosier’s  strategy  in  luring  the  three  natives 
into  the  ship.  But  he  was  disappointed  that  the  number  had  proved 
so  small. 

“It  would  be  folly,  methinks,”  declared  Captain  Weymouth,  “to 
turn  these  natives  loose  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  at  another  time. 
Yet  if  we  restrain  them  from  going  ashore  there  will  presently  be 
great  alarm  among  the  savages,  and  we  must  needs  depart  from  this 
coast.” 

“At  least  we  have  three  as  likely  braves  as  there  be  in  the  entire 
Indian  nation,”  declared  Rosier  earnestly. 

“Yes,  I know,”  growled  the  captain,  “but  I must  have  more — 
more,  even  if  we  have  to  seize  upon  them.” 

“To  take  them  with  force  would  be  a dangerous  move,  what  with 
so  many  savages  nearby.” 

Just  then  the  two  men  espied  the  three  Indians  on  the  shore  as 
though  impatiently  awaiting  the  return  of  their  companions,  whose 
canoe  now  rode  idly  at  the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  sight  of  the  redskins 
evidently  gave  Weymouth  an  idea. 

“Ha,  I have  it!  Do  you  take  a goodly  boat  and  go  ashore  as 
though  to  trade  with  yonder  savages.  Have  men  sufficient  to  seize 
upon  them  suddenly  and  bring  them  to  me  in  all  haste.” 


and  arrows,  without  any  such  articles  of  traffic  as  they  pretended  to  have.  These  sus- 
picious circumstances  gave  umbrage  and  the  first  who  afterwards  came  on  board  were 
three  whom  Capt.  Weymouth  kept;  and  two  others  with  much  ado  seized  on  the  shore. 
There  were  also  two  canoes  taken  and  several  bows  and  arrows.  Four  of  these  unhappy 
men  were  Tisquantum,  Manida,  Sketwarroes  and  Assecomoit,  one  being  a sagamore,  and 
the  others  persons  of  rank” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  194,  195. 
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The  story  of  what  followed  is  thus  picturesquely  set  forth  in 
Rosier’s  own  words: 

We  manned  the  light  horseman  (a  large  boat  without  a deck) 
with  seven  or  eight  men,  one  standing  before  carried  our  box  of  mer- 
chandise, as  we  were  wont  when  we  went  to  traffic  with  them,  and  a 
platter  of  pease,  which  meat  they  loved.  But  before  we  were  landed, 
one  of  them  (being  too  suspiciously  fearful  of  his  own  good)  with- 
drew himself  into  the  wood. 

We  may  well  applaud  the  sagacity  of  this  Indian  as  well  as  of 
the  chief  sagamore  of  the  tribe,  who  some  days  before  had  restrained 
his  followers  from  too  free  intercourse  with  the  strangers. 

“The  other  two,”  declares  Rosier,  “met  us  on  the  shore  side,  to 
receive  the  peas,  with  whom  we  went  up  the  cliff  to  their  fire  and  sat 
down  with  them,  and  whiles  we  were  discussing  (in  English,  of  course) 
how  to  catch  the  third  man  who  was  gone,  I opened  the  box,  and 
shewed  them  the  trifles  to  exchange,  thinking  thereby  to  have  ban- 
ished fear  from  the  other  and  draw  him  to  return.  But  when  we 
could  not  we  used  little  delay,  but  suddenly  laid  hands  upon  them. 
And  it  was  as  much  as  five  or  six  of  us  could  do  to  get  them  into  the 
light  horseman.  For  they  were  strong  and  so  strong  that  our  best 
hold  was  by  their  long  hair  on  their  heads.” 

What  a melancholy  picture  is  this  of  two  unoffending  Indian 
youths,  struggling  desperately  for  freedom  and  each  requiring  the 
combined  strength  of  three  men  to  drag  him  into  captivity!  Thus  it 
was  that  Weymouth  captured  five  Indians,  with  two  canoes  and  all 
their  bows  and  arrows,  to  be  exhibited  as  trophies  when  he  should 
return  from  his  voyage. 

The  chronicler  states  that  on  the  day  following  this  outrage  the 
ship  was  put  in  readiness  for  sailing  and  on  the  sixth  of  June,  1605, 
took  its  departure  from  the  place.  The  plight  of  the  unhappy  captives 
seemingly  aroused  no  more  compassion  in  the  heart  of  Captain  Wey- 
mouth than  if  the  Indians  had  been  so  many  wild  beasts  from  their 
native  forests ! He  fed  them,  to  be  sure,  but  kept  them  safely  locked 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship  until  he  had  completed  his  explorations  along 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Not  until  land  was  a mere  line  on  the  horizon 
were  the  captives  permitted  to  visit  the  deck  or  to  see  their  frail 
canoes,  now  safely  crated  and  lashed  securely  to  guard  them  against 
damage  from  wind  or  storm. 
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Captain  George  Weymouth,  by  guile  and  by  appeal  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  flesh  thus  came  into  possession  of  five  Indians,  some  of 
whom  subsequently  played  a great  part  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Colonies  of  New  England.  That  Weymouth  was  actuated  by  base 
motives  is  unquestioned.  His  design  was  obviously  to  sell  the  young 
men  into  slavery  in  order  to  reap  a profit  for  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  cupidity  of  men  is  often  made  by  the 
Providence  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  interests  of  mankind.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  unworthy  impulses  of  the  English  captain  these  Indian 
youths  would  never  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  be  trained  as  interpret- 
ers and  guides  for  future  colonists.  One  of  them  will  live  in  history 
so  long  as  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  continues  to  be  told.  He 
was  none  other  than  Tisquantum,  or  Squanto,  the  picturesque  Indian 
interpreter  and  guide  who  years  later  saved  Plymouth  Colony  from 
starvation  by  teaching  the  Pilgrims  how  to  raise  Indian  corn.  His 
deeds,  his  virtues  and  his  faults  have  already  been  set  forth  by  the 
author  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series — “Mayflower  Heroes.” 

This  happy  turn  of  fate  was  in  no  sense  due  to  repentance  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Weymouth.  It  resulted  rather  from  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  a high-minded  English  nobleman,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  was  commander  of  the  port  at  Plymouth,  England,  when 
Captain  Weymouth’s  ship  entered  the  harbor,  probably  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1605.  In  some  manner  news  of  the  five  captives  and  of 
Weymouth’s  intent  to  sell  them  into  slavery  in  Spain  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  youthful  commander  of  the  port. 

Greatly  incensed  at  such  an  outrage,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
boarded  the  ship  and  sternly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  captives. 
There  was  nothing  that  Weymouth  could  do  but  comply.  The  five 
Indians  were  thereupon  taken  under  the  protection  and  care  of  a wise 
and  humane  magistrate.  At  least  three  of  them,  Squanto  and  two 
others,  became  members  of  the  household  of  their  rescuer. 

Gorges  soon  conceived  a lively  interest  in  their  welfare.  He 
studied  them  with  great  attention  and  soon  began  to  understand  some- 
thing of  their  language.  They,  in  turn,  acquired  English  words,  and 
thus  by  degrees  the  impassable  gulf  of  speech  was  bridged  between 
the  Indian  tribes  of  New  England  and  the  English  race. 

After  I had  those  people  some  time  in  my  custody  [Sir  Ferdinando 
afterward  wrote],  I observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the 
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example  of  the  better  sort;  and  in  all  their  carriages,  manifest  shows 
of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness  of  our  common  people.  And 
the  longer  I conversed  with  them,  the  better  hope  they  gave  me  of 
those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our  uses;  especially 
when  I found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safe  harbors, 
those  parts  abounded  with,  being  the  special  marks  I leveled  at  as  the 
only  want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  the  coast. 
And  having  kept  them  full  three  years,  I made  them  able  to  set  me 
down  what  great  rivers  run  up  into  their  land,  what  men  of  note  were 
seated  on  them,  what  power  they  were  of,  how  allied  and  what 
enemies  they  had.4 

Evidently  from  his  conversations  with  these  interesting  natives 
there  originated  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  those  dreams 
of  empire  across  the  seas  that  were  to  shape  the  course  of  his  future 
life.  To  be  sure,  misfortune  was  to  dog  his  steps.  His  ambitions 
were  to  be  thwarted  at  almost  every  turn,  yet  largely  to  the  broad 
vision  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  as  the  originator  of  colonizing 
attempts,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  repeated  efforts,  we  may  trace  the 
English  colonization  of  America. 

The  French  and  English  rivalry  for  possession  of  America  came 
to  a head  just  at  the  time  when  the  English  were  provided  with  native- 
born  interpreters  for  their  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The  fact  that 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  responsible  for  the  training  of  these 
Indians  gave  him  a strong  claim  to  influence  in  the  colonizing 
movement. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  personages  at  the  English  court  at  this 
time  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  John  Popham.  With  characteristic 
sagacity  Gorges  presented  to  Sir  John  one  of  the  Indian  captives,  thus 
greatly  stimulating  his  interest  in  the  land  across  the  sea.  The  result 
was  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  immediately  became  very  active  in  the 
movement  to  colonize  America. 

An  association  of  men  of  substance  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  colonies  in  America  and  bringing  the  Christian  religion 
to  the  benighted  savages.  Having  wisely  decided  that  to  colonize 
the  entire  North  American  coast  was  too  vast  a project  for  one  com- 
pany, the  promoters  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  known  in 
history  as  the  Plymouth  Company  and  the  London  Company.  On 
April  io,  1606,  King  James  I granted  a charter  to  each  company. 


4.  “Brief  Narration,  Etc.,  of  New  England.” — Baxter’s  Edition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  8-9. 
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The  canny  Scotch  King  so  worded  his  grant  of  land  to  the  two 
companies  that  either  had  a right  to  set  down  colonies  in  the  territory 
embraced  between  the  present  cities  of  New  York  and  Richmond, 
Virginia,  with  a proviso  that  neither  could  colonize  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  on  its  side  of  the  granted  lands  from  any  settlement  pre- 
viously established  by  the  other.5  To  be  more  specific:  The  Plym- 
outh Company  had  undisputed  claim  to  the  coast  from  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  London  Com- 
pany, likewise,  had  exclusive  rights  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Fear 
in  North  Carolina  to  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  The  rich  territory 
in  which  either  might  colonize  was  thus  a prize  to  stimulate  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  each. 

Thus  the  scene  was  set  for  a mild  degree  of  rivalry  in  the  planting 
of  colonies.  The  Plymouth  Company,  in  which  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  were  members,  was  the  first  to  outfit 
an  expedition.  In  August,  1606,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
a ship  under  command  of  Henry  Chalons  was  dispatched  to  America. 
Two  of  the  Indians  were  sent  along  as  interpreters  and  guides. 

Captain  Chalons  apparently  feared  the  cold  northern  latitude  so 
late  in  the  season.  On  the  pretence  of  illness  he  turned  aside  from  the 
direct  route  across  the  Atlantic  and  sailed  for  the  warmer  region  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  lingered  for  some  time.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Porto  Rico  on  his  northward  way  he  was  overtaken  by  a Spanish 
fleet  and  captured.  England  and  Spain  were  then  chronic  enemies. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  made  record  in  his  journal  that  ship  and  cargo 
were  confiscated  and  that  both  of  his  natives  were  lost.  It  trans- 
pired, however,  that  one  or  both  of  them  were  eventually  recovered. 

5.  “These  men  were  associated,  King  James  I by  Patent,  April  10,  1606,  incorporated 
agreeably  to  their  own  choice,  into  two  companies,  under  one  and  the  same  General  Coun- 
cil of  Government;  wherein  Messrs.  Gates,  Somers,  Hackluyt,  Wingfield  and  their  asso- 
ciates belonged  to  the  city  of  London,  and  called  the  London  Company,  or  first  Colony 
of  Virginia,  formed  one  branch;  and  Thomas  Hanan,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  William  Parker, 
George  Popham  and  others  of  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  or  elsewhere,  who  might 
associate,  formed  the  other,  and  were  called  the  Plymouth  Colony,  or  the  Second  Colony. 
The  country  granted  extended  from  the  34th  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
included  all  the  islands  within  100  miles  of  the  coast:  the  whole  being  known  by  the 
name  of  ‘North  and  South  Virginia.’  The  first  colony  was  permitted  to  begin  a planta- 
tion at  any  place  below  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude;  and  the  second  colony  any- 
where above  the  38th  degree.  There  was  also  provided  a judicious  precaution  against  any 
unhappy  interference ; for  it  was  further  stipulated  that  the  colony  started  the  last  of  the 
two,  should  not  begin  settlement  within  100  miles  of  the  other.” — Williamson’s  “History 
of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  196. 
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In  their  zeal  to  establish  their  colony  the  backers  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  equipped  and  sent  forth  a second  ship,  with  auxiliaries  and 
supplies,  under  Martin  Pring,  to  join  forces  on  the  coast  with  Captain 
Chalons.  With  the  expedition  went  one  of  the  patentees.  Pring 
reached  the  coast  of  Maine  by  the  direct  route,  but  not  finding  the 
earlier  expedition,  for  reasons  we  already  understand,  he  returned 
to  England.  The  report  carried  back  by  the  Pring  expedition,  how- 
ever, was  such  as  still  further  to  stimulate  colonizing  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  fact  that  a colonizing  fleet  of 
three  ships  with  one  hundred  immigrants,  sent  out  by  the  London 
Company,  had  sailed  from  England  for  Virginia  on  December  20, 
1606,  was  also  a spur  to  the  efforts  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 

The  associates  now  secured  and  equipped  two  ships.  One  was 
commanded  by  George  Popham,  a nephew  of  his  Lordship.  The 
other  had  as  its  commander  Raleigh  Gilbert,  a nephew  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  then  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London.  They  left  Plym- 
outh, England,  on  May  31,  1607,  arriving  at  Monhegan  Island  on 
August  8 following. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Short-lived  Sagadahoc  Colony 

It  was  already  late  in  the  summer  when  the  Popham  expedition 
arrived  at  Monhegan  Island,  for  August  8 O.  S.,  was  in  reality  August 
1 8 by  the  calendar  of  the  present  day.  Autumn  weather  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  never  delays  its  coming  much  beyond  the  first  days  of  Sep- 
tember. This  fact  may  have  hastened  the  departure  of  the  Popham 
ships  from  the  vicinity  of  Monhegan,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  records 
that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  search  the  coast1  for  the  entrance 
to  the  Sagadahoc,  as  the  broad  river  below  the  junction  of  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Androscoggin  was  then  called. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  August  8,  Captain  Gilbert  and  a small 
party  departed  in  a ship’s  boat  and  landed  in  a little  cove  on  the  east 
side  of  Pemaquid  Peninsula.2  They  had  as  their  guide  Skitwarres, 
one  of  the  five  natives  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  Captain  Weymouth 
two  years  before.  Now  that  the  Indian  had  returned  to  his  native 
haunts  he  was  all  eagerness  to  land.  The  boat  headed  into  a cove 
upon  their  guide’s  assurance  that  they  could  march  across  Pemaquid 
Point  with  less  effort  than  if  they  were  to  row  around  it. 

The  distance  proved  to  be  about  three  miles.  They  presently 
reached  an  Indian  encampment  where  nearly  a hundred  savages,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  living.  It  so  happened  that  the  chieftain 
of  this  village  was  one  Nahanada,  who  had  been  captured  by  Wey- 
mouth at  the  same  time  that  Skitwarres  was  taken,  but  who  had 
returned  to  his  people  during  the  previous  year.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  white  men  caused  great  alarm  in  the  Indian  village. 

“At  our  first  sight  of  them,”  declares  the  chronicler  of  the  colony,3 
“upon  a howling  or  cry  that  they  made  they  all  presently  issued  forth 
towards  us  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  We  presently  made  a stand 
and  suffered  them  to  come  near  unto  us.  Then  our  Indian,  Skit- 

1.  Burrage:  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  pp.  69-71.  Thayer’s  “Sagadahoc 

Colony,”  pp.  55-57. 

2.  Burrage:  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  p.  71. 

3.  The  identity  of  the  chronicler  is  uncertain,  but  some  authorities  claim  that  the 
story  was  written  by  James  Davies,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Colony. — Mass.  Hist.  Soc., 
Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  82-83.  Burrage:  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  p.  66. 
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warres,  spoke  unto  them  in  their  language,  showing  them  what  we 
were.  When  Nahanada,  their  commander,  knew  what  we  were  he 
caused  them  all  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows  and  came  unto  us 
and  embraced  us,  and  we  did  the  like  to  them  again.  So  we  remained 
with  them  nearly  two  hours  and  were  in  their  houses.  Then  we  took 
our  leave  of  them  and  returned,  with  our  Indian,  Skitwarres,  with  us, 
toward  our  skip  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  being  Saturday  in  the 
afternoon.”4 

Surely  this  was  a propitious  beginning.  The  good  will  and  friend- 
ship of  the  local  tribes  was  of  utmost  importance.  Even  the  former 
captivity  of  their  chief,  Nahanada,  now  contributed  to  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  English  colonists.  Shortly  an  unfortunate  incident 
occurred.  On  Monday  following  the  events  last  related,  Captain  Pop- 
ham,  in  his  shallop  with  thirty  followers,  and  Captain  Gilbert  in  his 
ship’s  boat  with  some  twenty  men,  sailed  up  the  river  and  approached 
the  shore  whereon  stood  the  village  previously  visited. 

“They  no  sooner  espied  us,”  declares  the  chronicler,  “than  pres- 
ently Nahanada  with  all  his  Indians  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in 
their  hands  came  forth  upon  the  sands.  So  we  caused  Skitwarres  to 
speak  unto  him  and  we  ourselves  spoke  unto  him  in  English,  giving 
him  to  understand  our  company  intended  no  evil  towards  himself  or 
any  of  his  people.  He  told  us  again  that  he  would  not  that  all  of  our 
people  should  land.  So  because  we  would  in  no  sort  offend  them,  here- 
upon some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  gentlemen  landed  and  had  some 
parley  together  and  then  afterward  they  were  well  content  that  all 
should  land.  So  all  landed,  we  using  them  with  all  the  kindness  that 
possibly  we  could.  Nevertheless,  after  an  hour  or  so  they  all  sud- 
denly withdrew  themselves  from  us  into  the  woods  and  left  us.  We 
perceiving  this  embarked  ourselves,  all  except  Skitwarres,  who  was  not 
desirous  to  return  to  us.  We  seeing  this,  would  in  no  sort  proffer  any 
violence  by  drawing  him  perforce,  suffered  him  to  remain  and  stay 
behind  us,  he  promising  to  return  unto  us  the  next  day  following,  but 
he  held  not  to  his  promise.”5 

Skitwarres  had  heeded  the  call  of  the  wilds.  His  long  captivity 
was  over.  This  did  not  mean  that  he  was  to  avoid  the  white  colonists 

4.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  102.  Thayer : “The  Sagadahoc  Colony,”  pp. 

57-58. 

5.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  102-03.  Thayer’s  “Sagadahoc  Colony,”  op. 
59-6o. 
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entirely,  but  simply  that  he  had  become  a forest  dweller  with  others  of 
his  own  race.  Thus  bereft  of  their  guide  it  became  needful  for  the 
white  men  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  coast  in  that 
vicinity. 

On  Wednesday,  August  12,  Captain  Popham’s  ship,  “The 
Gift,”  and  Captain  Gilbert’s  ship,  “The  Mary  and  John,”  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  River.6 
Being  unfamiliar  with  the  locality  and  becoming  separated,  one 
of  the  ships,  “The  Mary  and  John,”  missed  the  goal  and  was 
obliged  to  turn  back.  A great  storm  was  encountered  and  grave 
danger  arose  of  shipwreck. 

“The  wind  blew  very  hard  at  south  right  in  upon  the  shore,” 
declares  the  chronicler,  “so  that  by  no  means  could  we  get  off  there; 
we  sought  all  means  and  did  what  possible  was  to  be  done,  for  that  our 
lives  depended  on  it.  Here  we  plied  it  with  our  ship  off  and  on,  all 
the  night,  oftentimes  espying  many  sunken  rocks  and  breaches  hard  by 
us,  enforcing  us  to  put  our  ship  about  and  stand  from  them  bearing 
sail  when  it  was  more  fitter  to  have  taken  it  in,  but  that  it  stood  upon 
our  lives  to  do  it,  and  our  boat  sunk  at  our  stern,  yet  we  would  not 
cut  her  from  us  in  hope  of  the  appearing  of  the  day.  Thus  we  con- 
tinued until  the  day  came.”7 

This  was  a truly  terrifying  predicament.  A shipload  of  would-be- 
colonists  were  being  forced  onto  the  jagged  shore.  If  their  ship 
should  crash  upon  a ledge  this  meant  instant  destruction  of  every  soul 
on  board.  Just  as  their  dramatic  struggle  was  about  to  end  in  catas- 
trophe deliverance  came.  The  chronicler  thus  vividly  describes  the 
climax  of  their  adventure: 

6.  That  portion  of  the  Kennebec  from  Merrymeeting  Bay  to  the  ocean  was  formerly 
called  Sagadahoc,  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  mouth  of  rivers. — Williamson’s  “His- 
tory of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 

“The  chops  are  so-called  because  they  open  and  receive  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Androscoggin,  after  they  meet  and  form  the  great  Merrymeeting  Bay.  From  their 
throat,  or  the  narrows,  to  the  sea  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  in  junction  are  called 
Sagadahoc  to  its  mouth,  having  Bath  and  Phipsburg  on  the  west,  and  Woolwich  and 
Georgetown  on  the  east.  About  a league  below  the  chops,  abreast  of  Bath  village,  it 
is  divided  by  Arrowsick  Island  first,  and  second  by  Parks  Island,  a little  lower  on  the 
east,  and  part  of  its  waters  passes  down  Long  Reach,  to  a short  turn  which  takes  the 
name  of  Fiddler’s  Reach,  and  washes  the  shores  of  Phipsburg  and  Arrowsick  Island;  the 
other  part  runs  between  Woolwich  and  the  northeast  end  of  Arrowsick  and  of  Parker’s 
Island,  through  Cross  River,  or  the  Gut,  to  Sheepscot  River,  two  leagues ; or  southeast 
through  the  eastern  passage  called  Back  River,  which  separates  these  two  islands.” — 
Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  51-52. 

7.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Book  XVIII,  p.  103. 
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Then  we  perceived  ourselves  to  be  hard  aboard  the  lee  shore,  and 
no  way  to  escape  it  but  by  seeking  the  shore.  Then  we  espied  two 
little  islands8  lying  under  our  lee.  So  we  bore  up  the  helm,  and  steered 
our  ship  in  betwixt  them,  where  the  Lord  be  praised  for  it,  we  found 
good  and  safe  anchoring.  There  anchored,  the  storm  still  continuing 
until  the  next  day  following.9 

In  this  secure  haven  they  repaired  the  waterlogged  ship-boat  and 
made  ready  to  venture  forth.  On  Sunday,  August  1 6,  “The  Mary 
and  John”  succeeded  in  joining  “The  Gift,”  which  was  already  at 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc. 

On  the  following  day  Captain  Popham  in  a shallop  with  thirty 
men  and  Captain  Gilbert  in  his  ship’s  boat  with  eighteen  followers, 
set  forth  early  in  the  morning  to  explore  the  Sagadahoc,  seeking  a 
likely  spot  for  a settlement.  It  is  conjectured  from  the  vague  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  chronicler  that  they  ascended  the  Kennebec  as  far 
as  the  site  of  Augusta,  Maine,  before  turning  back  to  their  anchorage 
at  Popham  Point.  Upon  their  return,  however,  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  headland  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sagadahoc  was  the  most 
promising  location  available  for  their  colonizing  venture. 

“After  our  return,”  writes  the  chronicler,  “we  all  went  to  the 
shore,  and  there  made  choice  of  a place  for  our  plantation,  which  is 
at  the  very  mouth  or  entry  of  the  river  of  Sagadahoc  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  being  almost  an  island  of  a good  bigness.”10 

In  Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine”  he  mistakenly  asserts  that 
the  first  settlement  was  on  an  island  and  that  after  erecting  some 
buildings  the  colonists  discovered  the  dubious  nature  of  their  water 
supply  and  removed  across  the  river  to  the  location  described  above.11 
The  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  the  voyage  in  the  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  in  London  in  1875  by  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa  sets  at  rest  all 
doubts  as  to  the  matter.  There  was  never  but  one  location  fixed  upon, 
since  the  narrative  discloses  continuous  progress  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions from  that  date  onward. 

In  full  realization  of  the  significance  of  the  occasion  the  company, 
after  landing,  assembled  for  a solemn  religious  service  on  the  shore. 

8.  Probably  near  Harpswell  in  Casco  Bay.  One  of  them  was  called  by  early  explor- 
ers Seal  Island,  although  that  may  not  be  its  present  name. 

9.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Book  XVIII,  p.  104. 

10.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  105.  The  site  of  the  settlement  is  in  the  present 
town  of  Phippsburg,  Maine. 

11.  Williamson,  Vol.  I,  pp.  198-99. 
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Their  patent  was  then  read.  Their  ordinances  and  laws  were 
expounded  in  order  that  all  colonists  might  understand  the  same.  The 
form  of  government  that  had  been  provided  by  their  charter  was  some- 
what ambitious.  George  Popham  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
named  President  of  the  Colony,  which  consisted  of  less  than  fifty  men, 
excluding  the  ship’s  company  and  those  who  were  unwilling  to  remain 
in  America.  Raleigh  Gilbert  was  designated  as  Admiral,  and  Edward 
Harlow,  Master  of  Ordinance.  James  Davis  was  made  Commander 
of  the  fort  that  was  to  be  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  colony. 
Other  minor  officials  were  appointed.  Thus  the  Sagadahoc  Colony, 
as  it  was  called,  came  into  being. 

For  two  and  three-quarter  centuries  it  was  supposed  that  no  plans 
existed  of  the  settlement  and  fort.  Strangely  enough,  in  1892,  Alex- 
ander Brown,  of  Virginia,  in  publishing  his  “Genesis  of  the  United 
States,”  brought  to  light  a “Plan  of  St.  George’s  Fort,”  which  had 
been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  pur- 
ports to  have  been  sketched  October  8,  1607  by  John  Hunt,  a mem- 
ber of  the  colony.  Singularly  enough,  no  plan  of  the  fort  has  ever 
been  found  in  England.  A possible  explanation  lies  in  the  letter  by 
which  the  plan  was  accompanied  when  first  sent  to  Philip  III  of  Spain 
by  a Spanish  spy  in  England,  who  may  have  obtained  the  only  copy  of 
the  plan.  The  letter  declares  the  plan  to  be  “of  the  Fort  which  the 
English  have  erected  there,  together  with  a report  given  me  by  a per- 
son who  has  been  there.  Still,  I am  trying  to  learn  more  and  I shall 
report  about  it.”12 

By  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  fort  was  so  built  as  to 
utilize  a steep  cliff  of  granite  as  a part  of  its  rampart  and  that  the 
rock  formation,  with  its  characteristics,  has  remained  unmarred 
through  three  and  a third  centuries,  it  is  possible  even  today  to  iden- 
tify the  place  with  absolute  certainty.  No  person  standing  on  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  ledge  where  Captain  Popham’s  house  is  indi- 
cated to  have  stood  can  look  down  upon  the  vast  ledge  and  its  imme- 
diate surroundings  without  a thrill  at  the  flawless  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  map.  Contour  for  contour,  distance  from  point  to  point  of 
the  ledge  portion  of  the  ancient  fort,  even  the  promontory  with  its 
beach  looking  toward  the  sea  and  its  arable  land  along  the  river  side 

12.  Brown:  “Genesis  of  the  United  States,”  Vol.  I,  p.  183.  Dunnack:  “Maine 

Forts,”  p.  1 15. 
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— all  are  to  be  found  at  Popham  Beach  today,  silent  memorials  of  the 
first  attempt  to  plant  an  English  Colony  in  New  England.13 

Here  we  may  look  upon  the  very  beach  where  the  company  assem- 
bled for  a religious  service  and  the  reading  of  their  patent.  By  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  we  may  fancy  how  Captain  George  Pop- 
ham,  middle  aged  and  corpulent,  climbed  to  the  heights  of  the  granite 
ramparts  in  company  with  the  youthful  Raleigh  Gilbert  and  looked 
out  upon  the  ocean  and,  turning,  gazed  upon  the  majestic  river  with 
its  headlands  and  islands.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  newly  installed 
president  of  the  colony  should  have  selected  the  lofty  granite  plat- 
form for  the  site  of  his  residence.  From  this  eminence,  as  befitted  the 
chief  official  of  the  colony,  he  might  overlook  not  only  the  activities 
of  the  settlement,  but  also  command  the  approaches  to  the  fort.  The 
map  clearly  indicates  the  natural  protection  of  the  place,  but  until  one 
climbs  from  the  lower  ledge  to  this  virtual  eagle’s  nest  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  visualize  the  true  nature  of  the  citadel  of  the  fort.  Here  a 
small  garrison  might  defend  itself  against  hordes  of  enemies  for  the 
wall  of  rock  is  difficult  to  scale  and  superimposed  upon  its  outer  edges 
was  a further  barricade,  no  doubt,  of  logs  or  combination  of  logs  and 
earth. 

No  colony  could  hope  to  sustain  itself  upon  a mere  plateau  of  rock. 
This  location,  however,  possessed  the  further  advantage  of  several 
acres  of  fertile  soil  sloping  from  the  inner  side  of  the  granite  plateau 
to  the  river  bank  and  the  point.  The  plan  of  the  fort  is  seen  to  have 
included  enough  of  this  land  to  provide  building  sites  for  whatever 
structures  might  be  needful  for  the  colony.  The  postern  gate  of  the 
projected  fort,  moreover,  opened  upon  the  fertile  farmland  near  the 
river  bank. 

The  colonists  evidently  made  somewhat  of  a ceremony  of  the 
beginning  of  their  building  operations,  for  the  chronicler14  states  that 
on  August  20,  George  Popham,  the  president,  turned  the  first  spade- 

13.  The  writer  made  a special  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  on  July  30,  1936,  being  guided 
by  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  State  Librarian  of  Maine,  author  of  “Maine  Forts”  and  various 
historical  works,  an  authority  on  the  region  in  question.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  verify 
at  first  hand  all  points  of  identification  relied  upon  by  those  who  in  the  past  have  declared 
the  Popham  site  to  be  the  only  spot  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  mouth  that  fulfills 
all  requirements  of  the  ancient  records.  The  writer  came  away  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  stood  upon  the  very  granite  ledges  where  Popham  Colony  had  labored  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years  before. 

14.  Supposed  to  have  been  James  Davies.  The  narrative  is  found  in  “Proceedings 
of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,”  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  94-110;  also  in  Thayer’s  “Sagadahoc  Colony,”  pp. 
35-86. 
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ful  of  earth  for  the  fortifications.  If  the  plan  in  the  Spanish  archives 
is  to  be  accepted  as  representing  an  accomplished  fact,  we  must  strain 
our  credulity  to  believe  that  in  six  weeks’  time  fifty  colonists,  with 
the  aid  of  men  from  the  ships,  constructed  a great  enclosing  rampart 
approximately  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  at  the  angles  of 
which  they  mounted  cannon.  Not  only  that,  but  the  plan  shows  a 
chapel  more  than  forty  feet  long,  a storehouse  eighty  feet  long,  with 
fifteen  other  buildings.  In  short,  there  was  enough  work  laid  out  on 
that  plan  to  have  required  the  labor  of  a veritable  army  for  six  months, 
instead  of  a mere  handful  of  men  for  six  weeks.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  inevitable  that  the  plan  was  a mere  fanciful  sketch  of  hoped 
for  public  works  and  buildings  when  the  settlement  should  be  com- 
plete. That  this  was  a mere  unfinished  plan  is  further  attested  by 
the  declaration:  “After  Capt.  Davies’  departure15  in  ‘The  Mary 

and  John,’  they  fully  finished  the  fort,  trencht  and  fortified  yt  with 
twelve  pieces  of  ordinance.”16 

The  season  being  far  advanced,  the  major  activity  of  the  new 
colony  was  now  directed  to  the  task  of  providing  shelter  from  the 
elements  and  protection  from  possible  enemies.  The  men  were  divided 
into  groups  and  each  group  assigned  to  the  various  needed  improve- 
ments. Trees  were  felled  and  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  timber  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  fort,  or  other  buildings  under  construc- 
tion. Men  were  detailed  for  this  duty  or  that  according  to  their 
several  abilities.  The  sound  of  axes  in  the  woods  was  matched  at 
the  building  sites  by  the  incessant  industry  of  broadaxe  and  saw  in  the 
shaping  of  logs  for  the  walls  of  buildings  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. A circumstance  that  no  doubt  aided  the  colonists  in  their  task 
of  securing  lumber  for  building  operations  was  the  fact  that  an  oval 
hill  or  virtual  mountain  lay  directly  behind  their  works.  Trees  felled 
on  the  hillside  might  with  comparative  ease  be  brought  down  the 
slope  to  the  enclosure. 

It  may  be  somewhat  mystifying  to  the  reader  to  observe  with  what 
nonchalance  these  Popham  colonists  proceeded  with  their  work.  Surely 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  them,  had  they  but  realized  it,  would 
have  forbidden  excursions  and  exploring  trips.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
on  various  occasions  for  days  on  end  a considerable  number  of  men 
were  permitted  to  quit  work  at  Popham  Point  and  turn  to  other  tasks. 

15.  Capt.  Davies  must  have  sailed  after  October  6,  1607. 

16.  Thayer’s  “Sagadahoc  Colony,”  p.  84. 
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Showing  the  outcropping  ledge  and  the  surrounding  farm  land  on  which  early  colonists 
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Snapshot  by  the  author,  July  29,  1936 

CAPE  PORPOISE,  ME. — GOAT  ISLAND  MEMORIAL 

Stone  marker  with  inscription  to  valor  of  patriot  marksmen,  who  drove  off  a British  ship 
of  18  guns,  August  8,  1782.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

“August  8,  1782,  a British  ship  of  18  guns  attacked  a small  force  of  inhab- 
itants on  Goat  Island,  and  was  driven  away  by  severe  musket  fire,  losing  17 
men.  Lieut.  James  Burnham  of  this  town  was  killed.” 

Tablet  erected  by  the  Maine  State  Council, 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  August  8,  1921 
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Two  days  after  the  work  began,  for  instance,  the  ship’s  carpenters 
were  busy  in  the  construction  of  a pinnace  for  the  use  of  the  colonists, 
and  President  Popham,  with  a crew  of  men,  departed  in  his  shallop 
on  an  exploring  expedition.  No  sooner  did  this  expedition  return 
than  Captain  Gilbert  with  fifteen  men  endeavored  to  go  on  a similar 
mission,  which  was  frustrated  by  adverse  winds.  On  August  28,  how- 
ever, with  fourteen  men,  he  ventured  successfully  and  was  absent 
three  days.  On  September  8 Gilbert  felt  free  to  take  twenty-two  men 
and  go  in  search  of  the  Penobscot  River.  When  he  arrived  at  Pema- 
quid,  however,  the  Indian  guides  whom  the  colonists  had  brought 
from  England  failed  to  meet  them.  After  more  than  a week  of 
absence  the  explorers  returned  to  the  settlement. 

The  record  states  that  from  September  16  to  22  all  hands  “labored 
hard  about  the  fort  and  store  house  for  to  land  our  victuals.” 

On  the  23d,  Captain  Gilbert,  with  nineteen  men,  departed  on  a 
seven-day  expedition  to  explore  the  Kennebec  River.17  The  fact  that 
the  leaders  of  the  colony  felt  free  to  take  more  than  a third  of  their 
men  on  repeated  exploring  expeditions  is  proof  positive  that  during 
the  six  weeks  when  the  settlement  was  supposed  to  have  been  built 
there  was  nothing  but  indifferent  building  operations  in  progress. 

The  exploring  activities  were  in  themselves  worthy  of  note 
because  of  the  first-hand  information  which  they  afford  us  of  the 
character  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  of  Indians. 

There  was  one  expedition  that  was  especially  significant.  Toward 
the  end  of  September,  Captain  Gilbert,  with  nineteen  men,  set  out  to 
explore  the  Kennebec  River  and  ascended  as  far  as  the  present  town 
of  Vassalboro.  In  this  journey  they  encountered  an  Indian  tribe 
whose  sagamore  was  Sabino.  Here  they  had  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary adventures  with  Indians  that  they  experienced  in  all  their 
travels. 

Sabino  seemed  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  white  strangers  and  readily 
entered  their  boat,  where  they  entertained  him  kindly.18  But  the 
sagamore  insisted  that  a hostage  be  given  for  his  own  safety.  Cap- 
tain Gilbert,  therefore,  sent  one  of  his  men  to  occupy  a place  in 
Sabino’s  canoe.  The  man  had  no  sooner  delivered  himself  into  the 
custody  of  the  savages  than  the  canoe  set  off  up  the  river  at  the  most 
frantic  speed  of  which  the  Indians  were  capable. 

1 7.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  107. 

18.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  108. 
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The  fact  that  their  sagamore  was  now  a prisoner  in  the  pursuing 
boat  apparently  had  no  influence  upon  the  fugitives.  When  they 
reached  a waterfall  the  Indians  landed  and  disappeared  with  their 
prisoner.  Here  was  a dilemma,  indeed.  Captain  Gilbert  was  now 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  white  man  to  his  fate  or 
of  separating  his  party  and  risking  the  hazards  of  the  deep  woods. 
Like  the  brave  man  that  he  was,  Gilbert  selected  nine  companions 
and,  with  the  sagamore  as  a prisoner  and  guide,  set  out  through  the 
forest  in  search  of  the  Indian  village. 

“After  a good  tedious  march,”  declares  the  chronicler,  “they 
came  indeed  at  length  unto  those  savages’  houses,  where  they  found 
here  fifty  able  men,  very  strong  and  tall,  such  as  their  like  before  they 
had  not  seen ; all  newly  painted  and  armed  with  their  bows  and  arrows. 
Howbeit,  after  that  the  sagamore  had  talked  with  them,  they  deliv- 
ered back  again  the  man,  and  used  all  the  rest  very  friendly,  as  did 
ours  the  like  by  them.” 

Whether  this  extraordinary  kidnapping  was  intended  as  a joke 
is  problematical,  but  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  sagamore  if 
Captain  Gilbert  had  been  less  wise.  On  their  return  journey  down 
the  river  Gilbert’s  men  had  an  equally  surprising  adventure. 

It  appears  that  on  their  homeward  journey  they  were  overtaken 
by  three  Indian  canoes.  The  savages  made  signs  that  they  desired 
to  trade  with  the  white  men,  but  when  Captain  Gilbert  perceived 
that  the  Indians  had  nothing  of  value  to  offer  he  prepared  to  resume 
his  journey.  Now  in  those  days  the  unwieldy  muskets  of  the  white 
men  could  be  fired  only  by  the  use  of  a firebrand  applied  to  the  touch- 
hole  of  the  weapon.  It  was  therefore  needful,  even  on  a journey,  to 
carry  one  or  more  burning  faggots  for  possible  emergencies.  The 
Indians  by  this  time  were  aware  that  if  the  white  men  could  be 
deprived  of  their  firebrands  they  would  be  unable  to  use  their  terrible 
muskets.  It  so  happened  that  the  travelers  had  kindled  a fire  on  the 
river  bank  during  the  parley.  At  its  conclusion  one  of  the  men  car- 
ried a burning  faggot  to  the  boat,  but  an  Indian  contrived  to  seize  the 
faggot  and  to  hurl  it  into  the  water. 

Thereupon  occurred  a struggle  between  the  whites  and  Indians, 
the  whites  seeking  to  return  by  force  to  the  campfire  to  secure  more 
firebrands.  The  English  were  at  a great  disadvantage  because  the 
warlike  savages  were  on  the  high  ground  and  able  to  bar  the  way  to 
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the  campfire.  Some  of  them  laid  hold  upon  the  boat’s  rope  to  prevent 
it  from  departing.  With  great  presence  of  mind  Captain  Gilbert  now 
ordered  every  man  to  aim  his  musket  at  the  Indians  as  though  to  anni- 
hilate the  band.  The  confident  and  menacing  demeanor  of  the  white 
men  was  too  much  for  the  Indians.  Perhaps  the  strangers  could  shoot 
without  using  a firebrand ! The  discomfited  savages  suddenly  broke 
and  fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  the  Gilbert  party  free  to  secure  burn- 
ing faggots  and  to  resume  their  journey.19 

Upon  their  return  to  the  settlement  all  hands  were  again  busily 
employed  in  labor  upon  the  fort  and  other  buildings  then  in  process 
of  construction.  Labor  upon  the  fortification  and  dwellinghouses  was 
the  occupation  of  the  colony  when  autumn  flamed  on  the  wooded  head- 
lands of  the  coast  around  them,  and  thus  it  continued  until  colors 
had  faded  and  the  leaves  had  fallen.  To  men  who  had  lived  all  their 
lives  amidst  the  fogs  of  England,  pioneer  life  under  clear  skies  in  the 
invigorating  air  of  a Maine  autumn  was  a new  and  glorious  experience. 

The  colonists  did  not  realize  that  winter  itself  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  could  be  vastly  different  from  that  of  their  own  homeland. 
Their  present  location  was  more  than  five  degrees  nearer  the  equator 
than  the  southernmost  parts  of  England.  They  might  reasonably 
have  expected  a milder  winter  than  at  home.  But  the  mysterious 
Gulf  Stream  which  envelops  the  British  Isles  is  responsible  for  the 
mild  climate  of  England,  whereas  the  Arctic  current,  flowing  down 
the  coast  of  New  England,  contributes  not  a little  to  the  natural 
rigors  of  the  northern  latitude  itself. 

Thus  the  hapless  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  River 
were  totally  unprepared  by  experience  for  the  blinding  snow  storms 
and  the  pitiless  cold  that  were  to  assail  them  in  their  new  home.  The 
natives  had  been  friendly  and  helpful  during  the  early  months  of  their 
sojourn,  but  with  the  coming  of  winter  came  also  fears  of  Indian  hos- 
tility. The  savages,  who  had  been  frequent  visitors  at  the  settlement, 
now  disappeared  altogether.  One  of  the  most  friendly  of  the  natives 
on  his  last  visit  had  informed  the  white  men  that  the  Great  Spirit 
had  warned  them  not  to  dwell  near  or  come  among  the  English  lest 
they  be  visited  with  pestilence  and  death  as  a consequence.20  Among 
so  superstitious  a people  as  the  Indians  it  was  feared  that  such  a 
warning  might  lead  to  attempted  massacre  of  the  colonists. 

19.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  108-09. 

20.  Purchas:  “Pilgrimage”  (1614),  p.  756.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  116. 
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A possible  explanation  of  the  departure  of  the  natives  is  the  fact 
that  with  the  coming  of  deep  snow  the  savages  customarily  removed 
to  the  deep  forest  where  deer  and  moose  yards  might  be  within  easy 
range,  thus  to  ensure  their  food  supply  for  the  winter.  To  the  white 
strangers,  however,  the  disappearance  was  an  ominous  circumstance 
that  filled  them  with  forebodings. 

In  addition  to  the  severity  of  the  winter  weather  there  were  other 
causes  for  discouragement.  There  seems  to  have  been  internal  fric- 
tion in  the  colony  itself.  George  Popham,  the  president,  was  no  longer 
a young  man.  Gorges  described  him  as  an  honest  man,  but  old,  and 
of  unwieldy  body,  and  timorously  fearful  to  offend  or  contest  with 
those  that  will  or  do  oppose  him,  but  otherwise  a discreet  and  careful 
man.  There  are  indications  in  correspondence  of  Gorges  and  others 
that  Popham’s  administration  was  lacking  in  vigor  and  that  within  a 
few  months  a spirit  of  disorder  and  confusion  grew  up  in  the  colony. 

Captain  Raleigh  Gilbert,  the  admiral  of  the  colony,  was  then  a 
young  man.  He  possessed  unquestioned  ability  and  force  of  character 
which  quite  naturally  caused  him  to  chafe  under  the  timorous  rule 
of  the  president  of  the  colony.  In  Thayer’s  “History  of  Sagadahoc 
Colony”  we  find  the  following  statement: 

The  returning  ship  brought  report  that  Gilbert’s  aspiring  claims 
were  threatening  the  plans  and  interests  of  the  company.  He  pro- 
posed to  revive  his  father’s  patent  (Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  had  been 
granted  a royal  patent  for  the  foundation  of  colonies  in  1578  by 
Queen  Elizabeth),  and  to  demand  supposed  rights  accruing  to  him 
under  it,  which  he  believed  could  not  be  superseded  by  the  charter  of 
James  in  1606,  and  was  endeavoring  to  form  a party  to  support  his 
designs,  sending  messages  to  England  to  friends  to  come  over  and 
join  him. 

Gorges,  in  a letter  written  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  on  December  3, 
1607,  described  Gilbert  as  “desirous  of  supremacy  and  rule,  a loose 
life,  prompt  to  sensuality,  little  zeal  in  religion,  humerous,  headstrong 
and  of  small  judgment  and  experience,  otherwise  valiant  enough.” 
Later,  however,  in  writing  his  memoirs,  Gorges  omits  any  disparaging 
reference  to  Gilbert. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  intrigues  within  the  colony 
that  might  have  wrecked  the  enterprise.  Providence  now  interposed 
by  removing  one  of  the  chief  actors  from  the  scene.  George  Popham 
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sickened  and  died  early  in  February,  1608.  Thayer  sets  the  date  as 
February  5.  Gilbert  was  at  once  elevated  to  the  office  of  chief  mag- 
istrate. The  vigor  of  his  rule  did  much  to  restore  harmony  in  the 
winter-gripped  colony.  If  an  alleged  capture21  of  the  fort  by  the 
Indians  was  an  historic  fact,  it  was  no  doubt  in  midwinter  and  quite 
probably  at  the  time  of  Popham’s  death.  It  is  a singular  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  colonists  themselves  left  no  records  of  the  alleged 
combat;  whereas  the  French  priest,  Father  Biard,  who  received  the 
story  from  the  Indians  within  a few  months  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  colony,  declares  that  eleven  Englishmen  were  slain  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  capture  of  the  fort.  Indian  boasting  may  have  exag- 
gerated the  incident,  on  the  one  hand,  whereas  English  chagrin  at 
their  own  discomfiture  may  have  accounted  for  their  silence  on  the 
other.  Between  the  two  extremes  lies  one  of  the  mysteries  of  colonial 
times. 

The  first  supply  ship  for  the  colony  left  England  in  March  and 
arrived  at  the  colony  sometime  in  May,  1608.  This  ship  bore  the  dis- 
mal tidings  of  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham — a heavy 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  planters  at  Sagadahoc.  An  even  more 
demoralizing  message  came  to  them  by  a later  ship,  which  arrived  in 
September,  1608.  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Raleigh’s  older  brother,  had  died 
on  July  5,  1608.  Raleigh  Gilbert,  as  the  next  heir,  was  by  law  entitled 
to  claim  the  title  and  estate  of  the  family.  This  development  at  once 
altered  the  plans  of  the  ambitious  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony.  He 
realized  that  immediate  return  to  England  was  imperative.  If  there 
had  been  any  hope  of  maintaining  the  colony  under  his  vigorous  lead- 
ership it  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  news  became  generally  known. 
The  discontented  colonists,  fearing  another  winter  in  America,  clam- 
ored for  immediate  return  to  their  homeland. 

Few,  indeed,  were  the  voices  raised  against  the  proposal.  It 
ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  the  complete  abandonment  of 

21.  “But  a traditional  story  is  related  and  transmitted  to  us  as  coming  from  the  old 
Indians — that  at  some  time  in  the  winter  ‘a  quarrel  fell  out  between  the  colonists  and  the 
natives,’  wherein  one  of  the  former  was  killed  and  the  rest  all  driven  out  of  the  fort, 
leaving  their  provisions,  arms,  and  several  ‘barrels  of  powder.’  The  Indians  opened  the 
casks  and,  being  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  properties  of  their  contents,  carelessly 
scattered  the  contents,  the  kernels,  which,  taking  fire,  blew  to  pieces  the  most  of  what 
was  in  the  fort,  and  destroyed  several  of  the  Indians  themselves.  Struck  half  dead  by 
the  disaster  and  by  the  report,  they  supposed  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  with  them  for 
doing  harm  to  the  strangers ; and  made  immediate  proposals  for  a restoration  of  friend- 
ship.”— Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  pp.  200-01. 
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the  settlement  and  the  joyful  embarkation  of  every  colonist  for  Eng- 
land. This  occurred  in  October,  1608.  Stories  of  hardship  and  pri- 
vation, doubtless  exaggerated  in  justification  of  their  abandonment 
of  the  venture,  were  spread  abroad  in  England  by  the  returning  colo- 
nists. These  stories  did  much  to  convince  the  English  people  that  the 
regions  embraced  within  the  Plymouth  Company  grant  were  quite 
uninhabitable.22 

Thus  the  first  attempt  to  colonize  New  England  ended  in  disaster. 
Sir  Francis  Popham,  a son  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice,  continued 
to  send  fishing  ships  annually  to  New  England  waters.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  who  had  been  quite  overshadowed  by  great  names  in  the  late 
venture,  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  retained  faith  in  the 
colonial  possibilities  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 

22.  Capt.  Smith,  in  his  “Brief  Narration,”  declared : “They  all  returned  for  England 
in  the  yeere  1608,  and  thus  the  plantation  was  begun  and  ended  in  one  yeere,  and  the 
country  esteemed  as  a cold,  barren,  mountainous  desert.” 
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CHAPTER  IV 

French  Rivalry  for  Possession  of  New  England 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1603  Henry  IV  of  France  had 
granted  to  Sieur  de  Monts  the  vast  region  between  the  present  city  of 
New  York  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  De  Monts  had  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  plant  a colony  at  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  For 
two  years  this  colony  had  carried  on  a reasonably  profitable  fur  trade 
with  the  Indians. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  French  traders  had  much  greater  success 
than  the  English  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  There  was  some- 
thing more  of  comradeship  between  the  volatile  French  and  the  Indians 
than  was  possible  between  the  phlegmatic  English  and  the  even  more 
phlegmatic  natives.  In  the  early  colony  at  Port  Royal  we  find  this 
truth  manifest. 

The  Micmac  Indians,  their  next  neighbors,  kept  the  French  traders 
well  supplied  with  corn  and  venison.  In  July,  1606,  de  Monts,  with 
another  French  nobleman  named  Poutrincourt,  arrived  with  supplies 
for  his  colony.  The  design  of  the  proprietor  was  to  entrust  his  inter- 
ests in  America  to  the  care  of  Poutrincourt.  This  gentleman  assumed 
his  duties  with  considerable  zeal.  After  the  departure  of  his  employer 
he  undertook  a survey  of  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod.1 

It  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  a conflict  with  the  Cape  Cod 
Indians  may  have  arisen.  As  subsequent  history  was  to  disclose, 
these  Indians  were  a belligerent  people,  who  customarily  took  the 
warpath  against  white  explorers.  Whether  the  memory  of  some  out- 
rage by  still  earlier  explorers  may  at  that  time  have  rankled  in  their 
bosoms,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  But  we  do  know  that  Poutrin- 
court had  a skirmish  with  the  Cape  Cod  natives  in  which  two  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  others  wounded. 

This  adventure  caused  the  hot-tempered  explorer  to  seek  revenge 
on  the  Indians  of  that  locality.  Shortly  thereafter  a group  of  five 
natives,  perhaps  unaware  of  what  had  occurred,  came  to  the  French 
ship  to  trade.  This  was  an  opportunity  which  the  angry  Poutrincourt 

1.  Williamson:  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 
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could  not  overlook.  He  seized  the  hapless  Indians  and  cruelly  put 
them  to  death.2  So  great  an  outrage  could  not  fail  to  prejudice  all 
Indians  of  that  locality  against  Frenchmen  in  general.  However 
much  the  natives  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Eastern  IVIaine,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  pleasing  side  of  French  character,  may  have 
loved  their  new  neighbors,  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  thereafter  enter- 
tained against  all  Frenchmen  fierce  and  undying  hatred. 

Poutrincourt  returned  to  the  colony  at  Port  Royal  and  set  up  at 
once  as  a merry  and  genial  ruler.  The  winter  of  1606-07  was  appar- 
ently a reasonably  comfortable  one  at  Port  Royal.  Indians  came  and 
went,  bringing  with  them  furs  and  supplies  and  taking  away  the  gaudy 
trinkets  that  were  so  much  esteemed  by  a primitive  people. 

The  French  commander  had  enjoyed  his  first  winter  in  America 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a prosperous  future  when  in  the  spring  of 
1607  a ship  arrived  with  ill  tidings  from  France.  Despite  the  fact 
that  less  than  four  years  previously  King  Henry  IV  had  given  de 
Monts  a monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  Acadia  and  the  Gulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  yet  he  had  now  suddenly  revoked  the  aforesaid  grant. 

A possible  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  traders  from  Holland 
had  already  established  themselves  in  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  Henry 
IV  was  then  seeking  to  hold  all  Protestant  countries  together  for 
united  action  in  the  bitter  religious  wTars  of  the  times.  Holland,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  the  Netherlands,  was  one  of  the  countries 
needed  in  Henry’s  ambitious  projects.  To  avoid  friction  with  that 
nation  the  diplomatic  French  monarch  had  no  doubt  taken  the  drastic 
action  of  revoking  the  valuable  privilege  hitherto  granted  to  Sieur  de 
Monts.  The  rights  of  a mere  subject  could  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  interests  of  the  State  itself. 

The  news  fell  like  a bombshell  upon  the  trading  post  of  Port 
Royal.  Like  a loyal  subject,  however,  Poutrincourt  obeyed  the  royal 
command.  There  was  now  no  further  reason  for  tarrying  in  America, 
so  with  his  entire  garrison,  on  August  11,  1607,  he  embarked  for 
France.  By  a singular  coincidence  this  was  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Popham  colonists  were  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc. 

The  French  King  had  found  it  expedient  to  recompense  de  Monts 
for  his  losses  in  Acadia  by  granting  him  a monopoly  of  the  fur  trade 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  region,  conditioned,  however,  upon  his  agreement 

2.  Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  204. 
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to  establish  a colony  in  the  territory.  In  compliance  with  this  agree- 
ment de  Monts  sent  an  expedition  under  Samuel  Champlain,  who,  in 
July,  1608,  settled  upon  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  That 
island  was  called  by  the  Indians  by  the  very  name  it  bears  today — 
Quebec.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  relate  the  activities  of 
the  French  in  this  northern  region  since  such  recital  could  have  no 
bearing  upon  our  present  inquiry. 

Poutrincourt  was  evidently  somewhat  of  a diplomat  in  his  own 
right  for  immediately  upon  his  return  to  France  he  approached  the 
King  for  permission  to  revive  the  plantation  at  Port  Royal.  He 
advanced  a special  plea  that  he  desired  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  Henry  IV,  or  Henry  of  Navarre  as  he  is  commonly 
known,  was  at  this  time  a Catholic,  but  largely  for  reasons  of  State.  For 
reasons  of  State  also  Henry  could  not  well  refuse  to  grant  so  pious 
a request,  especially  when  the  enterprising  Poutrincourt  had  already 
enlisted  the  zealous  intercession  of  two  Jesuits,  who  desired  to  carry 
the  banner  of  faith  to  the  New  World.  The  King,  therefore,  con- 
firmed the  grant,  and  Poutrincourt  prepared  in  all  haste  to  repossess 
the  deserted  trading  post  at  Port  Royal. 

The  expedition  promptly  embarked  for  America,  Poutrincourt 
taking  with  him  his  son  Biencourt  to  initiate  him  into  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a colonial  administrator.  Several  families,  intending  to  become 
permanent  settlers,  were  also  on  board.  The  two  Jesuits,  Biard  and 
Masse,  proved  to  be  disturbing  factors  on  shipboard.  It  does  not 
appear  in  what  manner  friction  first  developed  between  them  and  their 
noble  patron,  but  they  soon  made  it  plain  to  him  that  they  expected 
and  intended  to  become  both  spiritual  and  temporal  dictators  of  the 
new  colony. 

We  have  previously  observed  Poutrincourt’s  violent  temperament. 
A man  who  out  of  sheer  resentment  at  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Indians  of  a certain  tribe  could  seize  upon  five  unoffending  natives 
and  cruelly  put  them  to  death,  would  not  hesitate  to  deal  harshly  even 
with  priests  of  his  own  faith.  Roughly  and  bluntly,  therefore,  he 
informed  the  indignant  clergymen  that  it  was  his  part  to  rule  them  on 
earth,  theirs  only  to  guide  him  to  heaven.3 

Quarreling  bitterly  the  company  landed  at  Port  Royal.  Poutrin- 
court himself  tarried  but  a short  time  at  the  trading  post.  Perhaps 

3.  Williamson:  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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he  had  learned  the  necessity  of  guarding  his  own  interests  at  the 
French  capital.  At  any  rate  he  returned  with  his  ship  to  his  home- 
land, leaving  his  son  in  command  of  the  colony. 

The  proprietor  had  no  sooner  left  than  the  priests  came  into 
conflict  with  the  son.  This  young  man  apparently  shared  the  bold 
spirit  of  his  father.  In  the  conflict  between  church  and  state  in  this 
miniature  colony  young  Poutrincourt  stoutly  asserted  his  authority. 
He  disdained  to  be  governed  in  temporal  matters  by  priests  whom  he 
regarded  as  mere  guests  of  the  colony.  When  they,  in  their  endeavor 
to  establish  preeminence,  threatened  him  with  spiritual  excommunica- 
tion, he  boldly  retorted  that  should  they  attempt  to  excommunicate 
him  he  would  have  them  tied  up  to  a tree  and  flogged. 

The  friction  became  so  great  and  the  Jesuits  so  aware  of  the 
physical  danger  to  themselves  that  they  took  the  amazing  course  of 
departing,  with  their  few  belongings  in  a boat,  headed  into  the 
unknown  West.  Such  a challenge  of  faith  on  the  part  of  these  brave 
priests  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  They  faced  a wilderness  peopled 
with  savage  rather  than  continue  under  the  dominion  of  one  of  their 
own  race  in  a relatively  civilized  community. 

The  story  of  New  England  is  far  more  concerned  with  these 
heroic  priests,  Biard  and  Masse,  than  with  that  of  the  young  scion  of 
nobility  who  drove  them  forth,  for  they  shortly  settled  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Mount  Desert  was  probably 
given  its  name  by  Samuel  Champlain  on  account  of  the  barren  moun- 
tains that  compose  the  interior  of  the  island.  These  mountains  are 
the  first  land  to  be  beheld  from  the  sea  and  they  are  also  conspicuous 
features  of  the  southern  skyline  when  viewed  from  the  mainland. 

The  exact  place  of  residence  of  the  missionaries  is  not  known, 
but  they  are  supposed  to  have  constructed  a fortified  habitation  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  great  tidewater  lake  that  extends  deeply  into 
Mount  Desert  Island.4  Here  they  resided  for  upwards  of  five  years, 
raising  crops  in  the  summers,  but  laboring  all  the  year  round  at  their 
chosen  vocation  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity. 

While  the  French  were  thus  active  in  colonization  there  were 
important  developments  in  England.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was 

4.  “It  is  supposed  that  the  place  of  residence  chosen  by  the  Missionaries  was  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Pool a part  of  the  sound,  which  stretches  from  the  south- 

easterly side  to  the  heart  of  the  Island.  Here  they  constructed  and  fortified  a habitation, 
planted  a garden  and  dwelt  for  five  years,  entering  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance 
upon  the  work  of  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity.” — Williamson’s  “History  of 
Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  206. 
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too  resolute  a man  to  be  defeated  by  the  failure  of  the  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.  So  we  find  him  valiantly  declaring  in 
his  “narrative”:  “As  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  I have  had 

too  much  experience  in  the  world  to  be  frightened  with  such  a blast. 
Many  great  kingdoms  and  large  territories,  more  northerly  seated, 
and  by  many  degrees  colder,  are  plentifully  inhabited — divers  of 
them  being  stored  with  no  better  commodities  than  these  parts  afford 
— if  like  industry,  art  and  labor  be  used.”5 

At  this  time  Gorges  could  find  no  men  of  substance  in  England  who 
would  undertake  with  him  the  great  adventure  of  planting  another 
colony  in  America.  So  we  find  him  in  the  year  1609  purchasing  a 
ship  of  his  own.  He  engaged  a competent  sea  captain  and  an  experi- 
enced crew  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  of  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 

Richard  Vines  was  his  official  representative  aboard  ship.  Vines 
apparently  continued  in  the  employ  of  Gorges  in  this  manner  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  voyages  were  financially  profit- 
able, but  Gorges,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  his  endeavor.  Fishing 
vessels  were  now  annual  visitors  to  the  waters  around  Monhegan 
Island.  Thus  the  coast  of  Maine  continued  to  be  explored  by  Eng- 
lish navigators. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Edward  Harlow  had  been  master  of 
ordinance  during  the  existence  of  the  colony  at  the  Kennebec.  In 
1 6 1 1 Harlow  reappears  in  New  England,  but  in  a very  unfavorable 
light.  He  was  now  a sea  captain  and  so  intent  upon  personal  gain 
that  he  conceived  the  evil  purpose  of  kidnapping  Indians  to  be  sold  as 
slaves. 

One  day  in  1611,  while  at  Monhegan  Island,  Harlow’s  ship  was 
visited  by  three  natives,  who  came  thither  in  a canoe  well  laden  with 
peltry.  Harlow  invited  them  aboard  as  if  to  barter  with  them.  The 
names  of  these  Indians  have  come  down  to  us  as  Peckmo,  Monopet 
and  Peckenime.  Now  they  had  no  sooner  stepped  foot  on  Harlow’s 
deck  than  they  found  themselves  seized  upon  by  sailors,  who  sought 
to  take  them  captive.6  Peckmo,  however,  was  so  strong  and  fought 

5.  Gorges’  “Brief  Narration,’’  p.  18. 

6.  “In  his  voyage,  projected  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  particular  discoveries 
about  Cape  Cod,  he  fell  in  with  Monhegan,  which  had  now  become  a noted  mart  for  trade 
with  the  natives,  as  well  as  a landmark  for  seamen.  But  the  memorial  that  we  have  of 
his  conduct  justly  load  him  with  censure;  for  like  many  men  of  this  age  he  was  guilty  of 
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so  fiercely  that  he  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  sailors  and  leaped 
overboard.  Strong  swimmer  that  he  was,  the  Indian  reached  shore 
and  spread  the  alarm.  Every  native  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
responded  to  the  call.  Under  the  leadership  of  Peckmo,  in  their  frail 
canoes,  the  angry  warriors  paddled  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades. 
That  the  attempt  was  futile  must  have  been  recognized  even  by  the 
natives  themselves.  But  their  blind  fury  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  Despite  the  rough  seas  that  tossed  their  birch  canoes  about, 
the  Indians  discharged  showers  of  arrows  at  the  sailors  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  who  in  their  turn  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  frighten 
the  savages  away  by  musket  fire.  The  tossing  canoes  were  no  easy 
targets  for  the  cumbersome  matchlocks  then  in  vogue.  Three  of  the 
sailors  were  wounded  by  the  arrows. 

The  impetuous  Peckmo  now  performed  a feat  of  valor  that  has 
caused  his  name  to  be  remembered  with  admiration  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  One  of  the  ship’s  boats  was  tethered  to  the  stern 
of  the  vessel.  Intent  upon  inflicting  as  much  damage  as  possible  upon 
the  treacherous  white  men,  but  finding  his  arrow  supply  running  low. 
Peckmo  suddenly  bore  down  upon  the  ship’s  boat,  driving  his  canoe 
to  its  side  and  leaping  into  the  boat.  Despite  a furious  bombardment 
by  his  enemies  the  Indian  warrior  clambered  to  the  bow  of  the  boat 
and  with  his  hunting  knife  severed  the  rope  that  tethered  it  to  the  ship. 

By  dint  of  furious  paddling  and  with  the  help  of  the  wind  the 
brave  Indian  made  off  with  his  prize.  The  loss  of  the  boat  was  no 
small  matter.  The  outraged  sailors  made  haste  to  launch  the  remain- 
ing boat  in  order  to  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  for  with  yells  of 
exultation  the  whole  flotilla  of  warriors  had  joined  in  the  task  of 
paddling  their  prize  to  a place  of  safety.  At  least  a dozen  savages 
had  clambered  into  the  boat  and  were  now  bending  with  frantic 
eagerness  to  the  task  of  paddling  the  unwieldy  craft  ashore.  Their 
deserted  canoes  were  tethered  astern  of  the  long  boat,  strung  out  in 
line  like  the  tail  of  a kite.  Then  it  was  that  the  angry  sailors,  their 
boat  launched  at  last,  took  up  the  chase. 

English  oars  in  the  hands  of  English  seamen,  with  pride  touched 
to  the  quick,  can  propel  a boat  with  marvelous  speed.  The  Indians 

man  stealing  without  any  pretense  of  provocation;  seizing  three  natives,  Peckmo,  Mono- 
pet, and  Peckenime,  who  came  civilly  on  board  to  barter  with  him.  But  Peckmo  leaped 
overboard,  and  being  a good  swimmer,  as  most  Indians  are,  escaped.  Aroused  by  him, 
the  bowmen  of  the  tribe  assailed  Harlow  with  great  fury  for  his  audacity  and  crime,  and 
sorely  wounded  three  of  his  men  with  arrows.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol. 
I,  pp.  207-08. 
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had,  indeed,  a head  start.  They  were  at  least  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant  when  the  pursuing  party  swung  into  rhythmic  action.  Had  the 
savages  kept  to  the  open  sea  the  chase  must  shortly  have  terminated 
in  hand-to-hand  battle  between  pursuers  and  pursued  for  possession 
of  the  long  boat.  But  Peckmo,  the  Indian,  had  all  the  instincts  of  a 
master  of  military  strategy. 

At  the  first  burst  of  speed  of  the  pursuing  boat,  Peckmo  turned 
the  course  of  his  prize  straight  for  the  nearby  beach.  Over  the  water 
to  the  pursuing  craft  came  the  excited  murmur  of  guttural  voices  and 
the  commanding  tones  of  Peckmo  as  he  outlined  his  plan  of  defense. 
But  to  the  pursuers,  who  understood  never  a word  of  it,  all  this  jargon 
of  voices  meant  fear,  flight  and  the  speedy  recovery  of  their  stolen 
boat. 

To  the  English  steersman  or  boatswain,  who  alone  was  in  a posi- 
tion to  see,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  need  of  haste.  The  Indians 
were  running  for  the  beach  he  informed  his  companions.  When  they 
reached  the  shore  he  felt  certain  that  the  savages  would  disappear  into 
the  brush  and  that  he  and  his  companions  might  tow  the  boat  back  to 
the  ship. 

But  when  the  captured  boat  grounded  on  the  sandy  beach  the 
Indians  did  not  fulfill  the  boatswain’s  prediction  of  flight.  On  the 
contrary,  every  savage  in  the  entire  party  laid  hands  upon  the  boat. 
The  Indians  carried  the  heavy  craft  beyond  the  hard-packed  sand  to 
the  elevation  of  the  beach  where,  white  and  dry,  the  sand  lay  loose 
and  yielding  to  the  foot.  Here  they  had  deposited  the  boat,  tilting  it 
upon  its  side  with  its  bottom  planks  toward  the  sea.  While  several 
Indians  held  the  heavy  craft  in  position  others  fell  to  work  like  so 
many  beavers,  scooping  the  white  sand  with  bare  hands,  with  incredi- 
ble industry  building  a supporting  cradle  for  the  boat.  More  than 
that,  they  half  filled  the  boat  with  sand  and  thus  in  a few  brief 
moments  had  contrived  a breastworks  of  the  very  boat  which  the 
raging  sailors  were  racing  to  recapture. 

Crouching  low  the  whole  party  of  Indians  now  concealed  their 
bodies  behind  this  unique  barricade  and  prepared  for  the  oncoming 
boatload  of  sailors.  Rowers,  as  we  know,  sit  with  backs  turned  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  going.  Peckmo’s  warriors  took  full 
advantage  of  this  fatal  fact,  for  when  the  boat  approached  within 
arrow  flight  of  the  beach  a deadly  broadside  of  arrows  was  discharged 
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at  those  broad  English  backs.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  boatswain’s 
shouted  warning  injuries  among  the  sailors  might  well  have  been  more 
numerous  and  more  deadly.  The  majority  of  the  boat’s  crew  now 
deserted  their  oars  and  fumbled  in  the  rolling  craft  for  their  match- 
lock muskets.  The  boat  was  drifting  closer  to  the  beach  and  conse- 
quently closer  to  the  Indian  barricade.  A feather-crested  head  would 
appear  for  the  brief  instant  needful  to  launch  a whizzing  arrow  into 
the  boatload  of  sailors.  Peckmo’s  hour  of  triumph  had  come ! With 
the  skill  of  a master  strategist  he  was  so  contriving  his  defense  that 
heads  were  appearing  and  disappearing  all  along  the  line  of  the  barri- 
cade. Arrows  were  being  discharged  with  a frequency  and  a deadly 
aim  that  quite  disconcerted  the  musketeers. 

Thanks  to  the  sand  with  which  the  boat  was  now  well  filled  the 
Indians  were  immune  from  musket  shot.  Their  jack-in-the-box  appear- 
ances in  launching  arrows,  always  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  was 
positively  demoralizing  to  the  English  sailors.  Of  what  use  now  was 
their  boat  on  the  beach?  They  themselves  had  made  it  into  a verita- 
ble sieve.  It  was  no  longer  seaworthy.  Several  of  their  men  had 
been  painfully  wounded  with  arrows  deeply  embedded  in  the  flesh. 
They  were  now  writhing  and  murmuring  in  distress.  Many  others 
had  felt  the  sting  of  flint-tipped  missiles.  Humiliating  as  it  was  to 
acknowledge  defeat  at  the  hands  of  hitherto  despised  bow-and-arrow 
savages,  yet  defeat  could  not  be  denied.  When  the  stout-hearted 
English  musketeers  realized  that  they  were  accomplishing  nothing 
except  to  riddle  with  shot  the  planking  of  the  boat  behind  which  the 
savages  were  intrenched,  they  took  to  their  oars  and  hastily  fled 
beyond  arrow  range.7 

Thus  came  the  historic  spectacle  on  the  beach  at  Monhegan  Island 
of  an  Indian  war  dance  executed  in  the  afternoon  sunshine  by  Peckmo 
and  his  victorious  braves  in  celebration  of  the  defeat  of  English 
musketeers.  Savage  warwhoops  and  savage  jeers  resounded  over  the 

7.  “ ‘It  was  in  1611  that  Capt.  Edward  Harlows  was  sent  to  discover  an  lie  supposed 
about  Cape  Cod,  who  falling  with  Monagigan,  they  found  onely  Cape  Cod  no  lie  but  the 
maine;  there  at  Monhigon  Island  they  detained  three  saluages  aboord  them,  called 
Pechmo,  Monopet,  and  Pekenimne,  but  Pechmo  leaped  overboard  and  got  away ; and  not 
long  after,  with  his  consorts  cut  their  boat  from  their  sterne,  got  her  on  shore,  and  filled 
her  with  sand  and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her.’ 

“This  exploit  of  Pechmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.  To  have  got  under 
the  stern  of  a ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  succeeded  in 
his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  their  boat,  was  an  act  as  bold  and  daring,  to 
say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Decatur.” — 
Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians,”  pp.  7-8. 
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water  to  taunt  the  boat’s  crew  in  their  inglorious  return  to  their 
ship.  Those  taunts  also  reached  the  ears  of  the  chief  villain  of  the 
disgraceful  episode,  Captain  Harlow,  the  kidnapper.  They  reached 
the  ears  of  the  two  Indian  captives.  Having  heard  the  sound  of  guns 
while  the  action  was  in  progress,  they  knew  at  once  that  Peckmo  and 
their  tribesmen  had  defeated  the  hated  English  in  a major  encounter. 
But  that  victory  could  not  affect  their  own  melancholy  plight.  They 
were  captives,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship. 

Captain  Harlow,  it  seems,  realized  at  once  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  further  success  in  his  nefarious  scheme  of  man-stealing  unless  he  at 
once  sailed  to  some  fresh  locality  where  the  news  of  this  outrage 
might  be  unknown.  With  haste,  therefore,  he  hoisted  sail  and 
departed  from  Monhegan.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  Harlow’s 
further  activities  along  the  New  England  coast.  Some  authorities 
declare,  among  them  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  himself,  that  Harlow 
succeeded  in  capturing  thirty  Indians  on  this  voyage.  If  so,  he  must 
have  made  his  chief  captures  along  the  Massachusetts  coast,  possibly 
at  Plymouth  and  among  the  Indians  at  Sandwich  and  Eastham. 

The  only  historical  records  we  can  find  of  the  precious  rascal’s 
further  kidnappings  have  to  do  with  his  calls  at  the  Indian  islands 
south  of  Cape  Cod.  The  first  island  is  not  identified  by  the  records, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Nantucket  was  the  scene.  Harlow’s 
ship  dropped  anchor  long  enough  to  establish  contact  with  the  natives, 
but  judging  by  the  fact  that  he  captured  only  one  victim  at  this  place 
we  may  assume  that  the  Indians  were  suspicious  and  aloof. 

Harlow  next  called  at  the  great  island  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Capawick,  but  now  called  Martha’s  Vineyard.8  One  of  the  sachems 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  island,  and  there  were  several  thousand 
Indians  then  residing  there,  was  a young  man  named  Epanow.  He 
was  of  a bold  and  venturesome  nature,  exactly  the  type  of  Indian  to 
fall  into  Harlow’s  trap.  This  trap,  as  we  know,  was  to  entice  the 
victim  aboard  the  English  ship. 

Epanow  perhaps  needed  little  encouragement  from  the  wily  sea 
captain.  The  sachem  and  a single  companion  put  out  in  a canoe  in 
order  to  have  a closer  view  of  the  strange  craft  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor.  The  English  commander  at  once  descended  to  the  ship’s 
boat  and  had  his  sailors  row  him  alongside  the  visiting  canoe.  He 

8.  Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians,”  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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had  taken  with  him  the  never  failing  bait — the  white  man’s  food  and 
wine,  but  only  enough  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  strangers.  By 
pantomime,  however,  Harlow  assured  the  overjoyed  natives  that  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  food  awaited  them  if  they  would  but  visit  him  on 
shipboard.  To  the  bold  spirits  and  the  aroused  appetites  of  the  pair 
the  invitation  was  doubly  alluring.  They  followed  Harlow  up  the 
ship’s  ladder  and  thus  delivered  themselves  into  the  rascal’s  power. 

Epanow  was  a sachem  of  great  courage  and  resourcefulness,  with 
a positive  talent  for  guile  and  treachery,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  At 
present,  however,  he  was  as  helpless  as  his  fellow-captives,  only  in  his 
case  he  had  learned  a bitter  lesson  of  the  white  man’s  treachery  that 
was  to  color  his  whole  future  life.  From  that  moment  he  plotted 
vengeance  and  some  means  of  escape. 

From  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Harlow  apparently  set  sail  for  Spain. 
His  attempt  to  sell  the  unhappy  natives  to  the  Spanish  farmers,  how- 
ever, was  not  a success.  The  powerful  bodies  and  the  haughty  bearing 
of  the  captives  did  not  commend  them  to  the  smaller  statured  Span- 
iards as  slaves  whom  they  could  hope  to  subdue  to  the  will  of  a 
master. 

Harlow,  therefore,  carried  his  human  cargo  to  England,  where  he 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  every  one  save  Epanow  himself.  In  fact, 
Harlow  did  not  at  first  intend  to  part  with  Epanow  at  all.  The 
crafty  savage  had  by  this  time  fathomed  the  greedy  nature  of  his 
captor  and  though  he  hated  him  with  a consuming  hatred,  yet  he  knew 
that  England  was  no  place  for  vengeance  lest  he  lose  his  own  life  in 
the  process. 

Epanow  had  discovered  that  “Welcome”  was  a favorite  saluta- 
tion among  Englishmen,  and  though  he  knew  little  else  of  the  language 
he  used  that  word  with  telling  effect  wherever  he  was  taken  by  his 
master.  Harlow  now  set  himself  up  as  a showman  in  London.  He 
hired  a place  to  exhibit  his  “civilized”  savage. 

Indians  have  always  been  noted  for  their  love  of  pageantry.  Like 
peacocks  they  have  ever  delighted  in  displaying  themselves  in  gaudy 
coloring.  So  Epanow  entered  into  this  new  game  with  genuine 
delight.  His  master  had  no  sooner  collected  admission  fees  from  a 
roomful  of  the  curious  London  folk  than  the  Indian  sachem,  decked 
out  in  native  costume,  would  stalk  majestically  into  the  room.  In 
guttural  tones  Epanow  would  bid  them  “welcome”  and  then  relapse 
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into  stony  silence,  a statue  of  imposing  proportions.  Yet  behind  his 
mask  the  crafty  Indian  was  studying  his  visitors.  They  could  not 
draw  him  out.  That  one  English  word  was  all  that  he  would  utter. 

As  a side  show  Epanow  did  not  greatly  enrich  his  captor.  His 
limited  vocabulary  and  the  waning  curiosity  of  the  populace  soon  made 
him  a burden  to  Captain  Harlow.  In  this  dilemma  the  captain 
bethought  him  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  of  the  interest  that  he 
had  always  manifested  in  the  American  natives.  He,  therefore, 
brought  Epanow  to  that  nobleman  and  suggested  that  Gorges  take  the 
Indian  off  his  hands.  Sir  Ferdinando  promptly  accepted  the  captive9 
and  added  him  to  his  group  of  Indian  retainers.  In  the  journal  kept 
by  Gorges  he  made  entry  of  the  fact  that  Epanow  “was  a goodly 
man,  of  brave  aspect,  stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor.” 

Had  he  known  the  sachem  better,  Gorges  might  also  have  added 
that  Epanow  was  a man  of  profound  sagacity  and  cunning,  more  than 
a match  in  this  respect  for  any  Englishman  with  whom  he  was  later  to 
match  wits.  But  of  this,  more  in  its  proper  connection. 

9.  Gorges  was  not  always  exact  in  his  statements  of  events  or  in  his  identification 
of  individuals.  In  his  journal  Gorges  states:  “There  comes  one  Henry  Harley  unto 

me,  bringing  with  him  a native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a place  seated  to  the  south- 
ward of  Cape  Cod,  whose  name  was  Epanaw.” — Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (Baxter  Ed.). 
Some  historians  contend  that  Harley  should  have  been  Harlow,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  name  also  was  different,  Henry  instead  of  Edward.  If  the  donor  was  really  a 
Captain  Harley,  it  might  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  Harlow  gave  Epanow  to 
Harley  and  the  latter  brought  the  savage  to  Gorges.  Captain  Henry  Harley  or  Hawley, 
at  one  time  governor  of  the  Barbardos,  was  certainly  a friend  of  Sir  Ferdinando.  In  his 
younger  days  he  is  said  to  have  been  a member  of  the  Popham  Colony. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Being  Excerpts  from  the  Log  of  the  Ship  United  States  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pondicherry,  1784 


Transcribed  from  the  Manuscript  and  Edited  by 
James  Wilbert  Snyder,  Jr.,  New  York  University 


Christmas  Day,  17S4,  “about  5 o’clock  run  down 
amongst  the  shipping  at  Madras  . . . with  the  13 
stripes  flying  . . . first  ship  that  ever  hoisted 

the  American  colors  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.” 


j]HIS  first  venture  into  Indian  waters  places  the  ship  United 
States  in  the  rare  company  of  the  Empress  of  China. 
The  Empress,  long  famous  as  the  first  American  vessel 
to  China,  left  New  York  on  February  22,  1784.  The 
United  States  left  Philadelphia  on  March  24  of  that  year.  They 
both  followed  the  same  route  around  Good  Hope  to  Sumatra;  the 
Empress  to  Java  Head  and  Canton,  the  United  States  to  Achin  and 
the  Coromandel  Coast. 

The  account  of  the  Empress’s  voyage  is  left  by  the  supercargo; 
that  of  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  ship’s  company.1  Hence  the 
account  of  the  China  venture  emphasizes  the  commercial  interests, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  records  chiefly  events  and  observations 
of  the  passage.  The  latter  is  therefore  of  greater  interest  to  maritime 
history  than  to  trade,  though  the  two  are  scarcely  separable. 

As  the  journal  is  presented  here  there  are  some  deletions  of  ship- 
board routine  and  personal  observations,  as  indicated.  But  otherwise 
it  is  transcribed  faithfully  from  the  manuscript  log  which  is  kept  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


Ship  “United  States” — Capt.  Thos.  Bell  Command. 

March  24  1784.  This  day  at  half  past  11  o’clock  left  Phila.  to 
join  the  ship  lying  off  Chester. 

1.  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Redman,  ship’s  surgeon,  according  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Wood- 
house,  Penna.  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  LV,  p.  227.  Also  see  entry  under  Oct.  19th 
below. 
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. . . March  25.  Parted  with  the  last  of  my  friends  at  Chester 
Warf  at  9 o’clock  precisely  & at  half  past  9 o’clock  ship  weighed 
anchor  & proceeded  on  her  way  down  the  river.  . . . About  7 o’clock 
P.  M.  [March  26]  the  Pilot  boat  came  along  side  from  Phila.  hav- 
ing on  board  Mr.  Philip  Moore  & Mr.  James  Moore  our  Supercargo. 

. . . Saturday  March  28.  Lay  by  all  this  day  off  Beedy  Island  in 
order  to  take  in  remainder  of  our  live  stock  & wood.  Several  ship 
laying  here  bound  out  waiting  for  a fair  wind. 

. . . Received  this  evening  several  cords  of  wood,  some  hogs  & 
ham,  likewise  a cow. 

. . . Tuesday  March  31.  This  day  the  wind  blowing  a strong 
breeze  with  thick  cloudy  weather.  At  3 A.  M.  hove  up  & got  under 
way,  in  company  with  the  ships  “Congress,”  “Hope”  & “Three 
Brothers”  all  bound  for  Ireland.  At  1 1 o’clock  were  off  the  light 
house  at  Henlopen;  & at  12  o’clock  the  Pilot  left  us  & Capt.  Bell 
took  the  command  of  the  vessel.  At  half  past  four  were  out  sight  of 
land.  Observa.  in  Lat  38-53. 

April  1.  This  day  the  greater  part  employed  in  clearing  the 
Decks  stowing  away  cattle  & preparing  for  our  passage  to  Madeira, 
the  weather  thick  & cloudy. 

No  observation  this  day. 

April  2.  The  last  24  hours  ship  went  124  Knots  (Days  now 
commencing  at  12  of  clock.)  Nothing  remarkable  this  day.  . . . 

. . . April  5.  ...  Lat.  36.. 03  Weather  moderate  with  clear 

breeze.  All  sail  set.  Spoke  a ship  from  Charleston  bound  to  Lon- 
don having  been  out  4 days.  Ships  log  157  mile. 

. . . April  9.  ...  strong  gale  with  frequent  showers  of  rain, 

the  night  squally  with  Lightning  all  round  the  compass  . . . Ship 
going  under  her  fore  sail.  Towards  day  a severe  gale  of  wind  a 
mountanous  sea  & a hard  shower  of  hale  . . . 

. . . saw  hundreds  of  Porpossis  swimming  around  our  ship  which 
were  the  first  sea  fish  we  seen  since  we  left  the  Capes  . . . 

April  14.  ...  This  day  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  killing 

our  cow  she  having  received  a stroke  on  her  hip  by  a fall  which  she  got 
during  the  bad  weather  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  standing  . . . 

. . . April  18  Sunday.  Lat.  38.17  . . . This  day  was  introduced  to 
Neptune  & was  initiated  into  his  tribe,  it  being  the  first  time  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Willing  & myself  making  our  appearance  on  his  element  or  at  least 
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coming  to  the  sailors  half  way  house;  pay’d  our  footing  with  a bottle 
of  Rum  & took  the  usual  Bath  . . . about  4 o’clock  the  weather  being 
rather  clearer  land  was  discovered  by  the  man  at  the  helm  N.E.E. 
which  proved  to  be  the  Islands  Fayal  & Pico  both  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  ...  I stood,  this  morning  for  some  time  view- 
ing with  the  utmost  satisfaction  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in 
nature.  It  was  the  appearance  of  the  Peak  of  Pico  which  was  at  the 
distance  of  12  Leagues  in  upwards.  It  is  in  shape  exactly  the  form 
of  a large  Hay  stack  with  a peak  on  its  top  similar  to  a sugar  loaf. 
This  lofty  Body  appeared  to  out  top  the  horizon  for  near  a mile  in 
Height  [It]  was  covered  with  a large  body  of  snow  which  tumbled 
down  its  side  in  broken  & irregular  directions  which  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a most  elegant  cascade  or  water  fall  . . . This  peak 
is  said  to  be  seen  on  a clear  day  30  leagues  off. 

April  20.  . . . find  a lee  current,  see  a small  sloop  standing  to  the 

westward.  At  5 o’clock  A.  M.  were  off  the  Island  St.  Marys.  It  is  said 
to  be  about  12  leagues  in  circumference.  We  had  a much  nearer  view 
of  this  . . . or  we  were  not  more  than  a league  off.  It  appears  to  be 
of  mountains  of  rocks  which  spring  out  of  the  sea.  We  saw  a settle- 
ment at  each  end  of  the  island,  each  containing  18  or  20  houses. 
These  houses  are  built  of  stone,  whitewashed  all  over,  except  the 
roofs  which  are  red  tile.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  very  poor 
& live  principally  on  Fish,  their  land  mostly  barren.  We  saw  several 
large  caves  near  the  water’s  edge  . . . saw  two  of  their  fishing  boats 
off  the  Island,  on  the  rowing  out  signal  they  came  along  side,  each 
boat  containing  six  men.  Immediately  on  coming  a board  they 
enquired  where  we  were  from.  When  we  told  them  from  Phila.  they 
seemed  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with  the  name  . . . They  were  all 
tollerably  well  made  but  miserably  clad.  They  had  fish  in  both  boats 
but  were  quite  destinate  from  each  other  being  different  parties.  It 
was  diverting  to  hear  the  value  They  at  first  fixed  on  the  fish  above 
what  They  intended  to  take  for  them.  They  had  about  6 Dozen 
each  boat.  The  fish  were  Portuguese  groupers  & red  snappers,  all  very 
fine  eating.  They  at  first  asked  3 Doll,  for  each  boat.  That  being 
refused  they  fell  to  2 Doll  each,  being  still  refused  they  offered  them 
for  1 Doll.  That  being  denied  They  hesitated  about  2 min.  & then 
took  3 Pistereens  for  each  boat.  The  first  thing  they  enquired  for 
was  snuff,  then  for  a dram,  for  some  beef,  as  they  were  going  off  after 
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getting  their  dram  they  spied  some  potatoes  & turnips.  They  beg’d 
for  a few  of  them  to  sow  on  their  land  which  was  likewise  given  them. 
St.  Marys  is  possessed  & inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  they  have  neither 
Foot  or  Fortification  of  any  kind  on  it,  nor  even  as  much  as  a gov- 
ernor, a priest  being  the  only  person  of  any  authority  among  them. 
Dist.  per  log  67  miles. 

Thursday  April  21.  ...  This  morning  the  men  on  the  Top 

spied  a turtle  floating  on  the  water.  The  weather  being  almost  calm 
Capt.  Bell  ordered  the  jolly  boat  out  in  which  went  the  first  & second 
lieutenants  & carpenter.  They  caught  him  just  as  he  was  waking. 
He  is  a fine  fat  fellow,  weighs  30  lbs  & I hope  to  make  a hearty  meal 
of  him  tomorrow  when  he  is  to  be  dressed  in  good  caliper  (?)  This 
is  the  first  sea  fish  which  we  caught  of  any  kind  since  we  came  to 
sea  . . . 

April  27.  About  9 o’clock  this  morning  we  discovered  the  Island 
of  Madeira  bearing  E.S.E.  distance  18  leagues  & at  6 o’clock  in  the 
evening  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Road  before  the  Town  . . . (or  F) 
Tonschial  after  a passage  of  27  days  from  Cape  Helopen.  Imme- 
diately on  casting  anchor  we  were  visited  by  the  health  officer  & in  x/2 
hour  after  the  American  Consul,  John  Marston  Pintard  Esq.  came 
on  Board  & behaved  with  the  greatest  politeness.  He  stayed  on  board 
& supped  with  us  & about  10  o’clock  returned  to  the  shore  taking  with 
him  his  particular  friend  Capt.  Thom8  McEntire.  The  next  morning 
immediately  after  Breakfast  came  on  board  3 Portuguese  Brokers  to 
make  purchases  but  not  having  anything  to  dispose  of  they  shortly 
returned.  About  10  o’clock  C.  Bell,  James  Moore  Esq.  Supercargo 
& myself  went  on  shore  in  our  own  boat.  We  were  met  on  our  land- 
ing on  the  beach  by  the  American  Consul  who  politely  attended  us  to 
the  Custom  House  & through  all  the  necessary  offices  after  which 
waited  on  the  governor  of  the  Island  to  pay  our  respects  to  him.  He 
received  us  with  the  utmost  civility  & attention.  This  visit  being  com- 
pleted we  went  to  the  house  of  John  Scarle  & Co  at  which  place  the 
Consul  resides.  Mr.  Clark  & J.  M.  Pintard  very  politely  made  us  an 
offer  of  their  house  & requested  that  we  would  look  on  ourselves  at 
home  during  our  stay  on  the  Island  which  we  accordingly  complied 
with  & were  treated  with  the  greatest  attention. 

. . . There  are  on  this  island  several  very  elegant  & most  beauti- 
ful country  seats  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Murray 
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Esq.  English  Consul  living  in  Madeira.  This  gentleman  behaved 
with  that  attention  to  Capt.  Bell,  Chas.  Willing  & myself  during  our 
stay  at  this  Island  as  will  ever  merit  my  warmest  thanks  & acknowl- 
edgements . . . He  gave  a breakfast  party  [at  his  country  seat] 
Bello  monte,  The  Portuguese  for  Sweet  Mountain  . . . one  of  the 
most  beautiful  situations  in  the  world  . . . Water  is  conveyed  all 
over  the  place  by  leaden  tubes.  In  one  part  he  has  a machine  similar 
to  an  engine  to  throw  over  every  part  of  his  house  in  case  of  any 
accident  from  fire  . . . He  has  both  a hot  & cold  bath  & a very  fine 
Water  closset  all  in  the  same  room  . . . 

This  island  has  one  natural  advantage  in  having  very  fine  streams 
of  water  running  thru  every  part  of  it  . . . The  water  is  carried 
through  every  part  of  the  town  & thro  different  streets  on  different 
days  of  the  week  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  conducive  towards  the 
health  of  the  place,  the  streets  being  so  very  narrow  . . . vermin  of 
every  kind  would  generate  in  the  common  Ways  if  it  was  not  protected 
by  the  water  washing  the  streets  every  day  or  2.  As  for  Flees  God 
knows  they  have  plenty  as  it  is,  every  house  is  filled  with  them  . . . 

On  Tuesday  the  nth  of  May  we  left  Madeira,  the  ship  weighed 
anchor  about  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  & immediately  proceeded  to 
sea.  We  were  joined  at  M.  by  Capt.  Patrick  Lawson  & his  wife. 
This  gentleman  was  brought  up  in  the  east  India  Company’s  Service 
& has  commanded  several  large  ships  in  that  employ  . . . 

May  20  Friday.  At  twelve  shortened  sails  for  the  Bonneta 
Shoals,  & at  8 o’clock  A.  M.  stood  to  the  W.,  Lat.  15-47  . . 

Monday  June  8.  About  3 o’clock  P.  M.  we  crossed  the  Equinoc- 
tial line.  I must  confess  myself  not  a little  disappointed  in  the  idea 
which  I had  formed  of  the  terrible  viciscitudes  both  of  wind  & weather 
which  I expected  to  meet  with  to  this  line.  As  to  heat  I have  often  felt 
it  equally  warm  on  the  Continent  of  America,  the  glass  never  rising 
more  than  82  degrees  & that  without  the  least  breath  of  air,  all  being 
perfectly  calm.  The  weather  for  6 to  8 degrees  on  the  north  side  of 
the  line  was  to  be  sure  somewhat  variable  with  respect  to  rains,  one 
hour  the  horizon  being  serene  & clear,  the  next  the  whole  sky  was 
entirely  over  clouded  attended  with  a deluge  of  prodigious  heavy  rain, 
thunder  & lightning.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  no  more  than  3 
or  4 days  calm  & but  one  bad  squall  of  wind  since  we  left  Madeira 
until  we  got  fairly  on  the  south  side  of  the  line.  There  are  few  ships 
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that  ever  cross  this  line  with  less  difficulties  & troubles  than  the  Ship 
“United  States”  did. 

June  1 6.  This  day  the  whole  ship  company  came  to  an  allowance 
of  water  at  2 quarts  per  day. 

June  18.  This  morning  we  see  a very  large  whale.  He  was  not 
more  than  20  yds  from  the  ship  so  that  we  had  a fair  & complete  view 
of  his  whole  carcase. 

June  22.  . . .crossed  the  line  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  makes  our  crossing  this  line  remark- 
able, the  same  time  on  which  we  crossed  the  one  line  Capri.  The  Sun 
is  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  This  is  a case  that  does  not  happen  to 
2 ships  perhaps  not  once  in  a century  & most  probably  may  never 
happen  to  one  in  the  present  crew  a second  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives  . . . 

June  25  Thursday.  . . . about  12  o’clock  spied  a sail  to  leward 
standing  S.E.  We  shortened  sail  & came  up  to  her  about  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  She  was  from  Bucknos  Ayry  out  29  Days  & bound 
for  old  Spain.  The  same  day  saw  a sail  on  the  S.E.  Quarter  but 
could  not  speak  her  . . . 

July  3.  This  evening  about  sunset  being  in  the  Lat.  of  30  S. 
commenced  a heavy  gale  of  wind.  It  continued  increasing  without  the 
least  intermission  till  12  o’clock  Saturday  night  . . . the  wind  blow- 
ing with  incessant  fury,  the  waves  roaring  with  a terrible  noise  . . . 
at  times  being  on  a level  with  our  main  topsel  yard  & the  rain  falling 
in  perfect  torrents.  Capts.  Bell  & Lawson,  the  latter  being  an  old 
Indian  Captn.  had  been  several  voyages  to  China  declares  that  this 
was  by  much  the  heaviest  & most  dangerous  gale  of  wind  they  ever 
were  in.  The  Ship  was  2 or  3 times  directly  perpendicular  & if  she 
had  not  been  uncommonly  lively  she  never  could  have  righted  . . . 
This  last  gale  being  directly  aft  our  ship  during  the  whole  time  was 
under  a foresail  & close  reefed  main  topsail.  The  gale  did  not 
begin  to  abate  until  Sunday  morning  which  being  the  fourth  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  we  celebrated  the  day  on 
board  the  “United  States”  like  true  sons  of  America.  Therm.  54  . . . 

July  20.  This  day  are  in  the  Lat.  of  the  C.  of  Good  Hope  34.-22 
but  doubling  the  Cape  in  a very  severe  gale  of  wind  had  not  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  it.  On  this  morning  of  the  21st  at  daylight  made 
the  Cape  De  Lagrillies  ( ?)  which  is  one  degree  S.  of  Cape  Bona  & is 
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the  southernmost  part  of  all  Africa.  We  were  exactly  3 months 
from  C.  Henlopen  to  Cape  Bona  & 70  days  from  Madeira.  Our  pas- 
sage thus  far  from  Madeira  has  been  vastly  pleasant  . . . This  is  the 
2d  winter  which  I have  seen  anno  1784,  one  winter  (&  a very  uncom- 
mon severe  one)  in  America  which  is  north  of  the  line  & the  other  to 
the  South  of  it.  (In  the  middle  of  the  latter  we  were  off  the  C.  of 
Good  Hope.  Thermometer  50. 

July  23.  ...  sounded  in  130  fathoms  of  water  . . .We  this  day 

saw  a monstrous  large  sea  hog  who  raised  his  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  fired  at  him  with  a rifle  but  could  not  touch  him. 

Thursday  July  24.  There  was  a very  trifling  circumstance  which 
occurred  this  evening.  I shall  make  mention  of  and  solely  with  the 
intention  of  corroborating  an  idea  which  I have  formed  since  my 
being  on  board  this  ship  which  is  that  people  in  the  Sea  line  (or  those 
who  with  more  propriety  may  be  styled  mariners)  are  of  all  other 
people  that  I ever  met  with  the  most  superstitious.  This  evening  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting  we  observed  a large  Byrd  (much  like  a wild 
duck,  only  with  a very  long  narrow  bill)  that  flew  several  times 
around  the  ship,  & shewing  a great  inclination  of  coming  on  board, 
which  he  at  last  did  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  by  one  of  the 
men  who  secured  him  in  a Coop,  intending  the  next  morning  to  treat 
his  mess  with  a Sea  pye  made  of  this  Byrd  (which  if  I mistake  not 
they  called  a Cape  Diver).  But  through  some  mischance  the  Byrd 
flew  away  and  was  gone  near  3 hours  the  ship  going  between  5 & 6 
knots.  When  this  same  diver  again  made  his  appearance  and  flew 
directly  on  board  & suffered  himself  to  be  taken  a 2d  time.  So  great 
a miracle  is  that  looked  upon  by  the  seamen  that  I suppose  they  would 
not  on  even  the  most  urgent  and  pressing  necessity  kill  or  eat  a bit  of 
him,  as  a view  either  of  a very  good  or  bad  genius,  whose  visit  for- 
bodes  either  good  or  ill  to  the  ship.  They  would  by  no  manner  of 
means  irritate  or  exasperate  him  with  ill  treatment  during  his  stay 
on  board.  But  alas  trusting  rather  too  much  to  the  fidelity  of  this 
phenomenon  they  left  the  door  of  his  cage  open  when  this  inhospitable 
stranger  instantly  availed  himself  and  flew  away  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of  . . . 

August  11.  ...  saw  a very  large  grampus  along  side.  He  con- 

tinued swimming  around  the  ship  near  ^2  an  hour  and  rising  every 
minute  or  2,  gave  an  opportunity  of  taking  a full  and  distinct  view  of 
him.  This  is  the  first  fish  of  that  kind  that  I ever  had  a good  sight  of. 
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August  1 8.  On  our  leaving  Madeira  we  intended  going  the  inner 
passage  (or  what  is  commonly  known  by  that  denomination)  and 
stopping  to  water  at  the  island  of  Johanna,  but  since  our  turning  the 
Cape  the  wind  being  almost  constantly  ahead  and  beating  for  23  days 
(successively)  to  the  Northward  without  any  effect.  Captain  Bell 
resolves  to  leave  all  idea  of  going  the  inner  passage,  but  steers  the 
ship  for  the  Isle  of  France.  The  winds  still  proving  unpropitious  and 
being  so  far  to  the  N.  & E.  Captain  B.  on  the  2 1 of  August  determines  to 
decline  all  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Isle  of  France  though  we  were  short 
both  of  fresh  stock  & water.2  The  ship  steers  direct  for  the  E.  Indies 
as  the  season  is  now  far  advanced  & we  must  push  to  get  into  good 
quarters  before  the  change  of  the  moon  . . . The  winds  that  blow  (on 
this  side  the  equinoctial  line)  from  the  southward  are  the  cold  winter 
winds  and  on  the  contrary  those  from  the  northward  are  the  warm 
summer  winds.  Though  the  thermometer  has  never  been  lower  than 
50  yet  we  are  all  much  more  sensible  of  the  cold  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  winter  in  Phila.  On  the  16th  of  August  we  had  a severe 
snow  storm  which  continued  for  some  hours  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  a cold  sleet. 

August  25.  On  this  day  a start  calm  with  a clear  serene  sky  con- 
tinuing so  until  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  (all  the  sails  flapping  to  the 
mast)  when  all  at  once  without  giving  the  least  warning  there  came  a 
very  heavy  night  squall  which  ended  in  a very  hard  gale  of  wind. 
[It]  continuing  blowing  & raining  for  24  hours.  The  sea  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  whenever  it  blows  anyways  fresh  it  rises  to  a moun- 
tainous height  . . . the  sea  having  a clear  fetch  from  C.  Horn  in 
America  to  the  C.  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa  which  is  near  5,000 
miles  . . . 

. . . September  2.  This  is  the  1st  gale,  during  which  we  received 
a stroke  from  the  sea  about  12  o’clock  A.M.  (the  sea  running  mon- 
strously high)  . . . which  struck  her  on  her  starport  quarter  and 
poop’d  her,  shipped  a great  quantity  of  water  in  the  cabin. 

Having  been  upwards  of  4 months  from  our  last  port  and  entirely 
out  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  vegitables  we  observed  great  quantities  of 
grass  upon  the  ship’s  sides,  and  of  an  uncommon  length  some  of  it 

2.  This  fact  is  noted  by  Capt.  Green  of  the  Empress  of  China  as  reported  in  The 
Independent  Journal,  New  York,  May  14,  1785,  which  reports  “ on  his  return  and 

touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  informed  that  the  ship  ‘United  States,’  Capt. 
Bell,  from  Philadelphia,  having  missed  his  passage,  had  got  into  Pondicherry.  ...” 
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from  i to  2 feet  long.  On  considering  cannot  find  or  produce  any  rea- 
sons why  it  should  not  be  perfectly  good  & wholesome  as  food  as  the 
ships  bottom  was  sheathed  with  cedar  and  not  copper.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  try  some  of  it  for  dinner  the  next  day,  which  we  had  boiled 
in  fresh  water,  & eat  it  with  vinegar  & butter.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
disagreeable  vegetable  as  not  the  least  saltish  taste.  It  resembles 
the  spinage  both  in  looks  & taste  more  than  anything  else  whatever. 
I cannot  see  any  reason  why  this  would  not  be  of  service  to  persons 
who  are  affected  with  the  scurvy  produced  by  salt  provision  on  long  sea 
voyages. 

September  15.  ...  we  again  crossed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 

which  puts  us  on  the  north  side  . . . 

This  commences  the  2d  summer  which  I have  experienced  anno 

1784. 

September  28.  This  morning  about  8 o’clock  made  the  land  which 
proved  to  be  part  of  Sumatra.  Having  met  with  several  strong  cur- 
rents lately  we  found  ourselves  farther  to  the  E.  ward  on  making  the 
land  than  we  expected.  This  is  the  first  land  we  made  on  the  coast 
of  India  . . . 

October  1.  ...  about  8 o’clock  A.  M.  (the  weather  being 

squally  & rainy)  see  a large  raft  made  of  bamboo  wood,  which  was 
from  15  to  24  foot  square,  supposed  it  to  be  drove  from  some  part 
of  the  coast  of  Sumatra  as  we  are  both  from  the  observation  in  lati- 
tude & longitude  by  reckoning  not  50  leagues  from  the  shore. 

October  9.  This  morning  the  weather  being  calm  Capn.  B.  about 

5 o’clock  A.  M.  ordered  all  hands  to  be  called  when  he  [put]  out  the 
jolly  & pinnace  to  scrub  the  ships  bottom  which  had  now  become  foul 

6 greatly  obstructed  the  ship®  sailing.  In  3 hours  the  2 boats  scrubbed 
her  compleatly  from  stem  to  stern  . . . Since  our  approach  near  the 
line  & particularly  until  we  got  the  sun  to  the  S.  ward  we  had  the 
weather  very  unsettled  with  constant  squalls  of  heavy  rain  which  fell 
in  such  torrents  that  in  the  course  of  24  hrs.  by  spreading  the  sail 
over  the  top  of  our  round  house  we  caught  between  5 & 6 hundred 
gallons  of  good  water,  which  is  no  small  acquisition.  For  although  we 
have  water  in  the  Hole  sufficient  to  last  the  ship8  company  for  2 or  3 
months  to  come  at  2 quarts  per  man,  yet  we  could  not  afford  to  brew 
spruce  beer  or  give  our  people  Pea’s  soup  so  often  as  necessary 
whereas  now  they  will  have  a quart  of  Beer  a man  & soup  2 or  3 
times  a week  so  long  as  the  water  lasts. 
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October  15.  This  evening  between  3 & 4 see  a large  sail  off  our 
weather  bow  but  being  a great  distance  from  each  other  & night 
coming  on  he  shewed  a light  all  night  & we  in  return  shewed  another. 
At  daylight  we  see  him  making  direct  for  us.  He  proved  to  be  a 
large  Danish  Indiaman  from  Copenhagen.  About  9 he  was  close 
astern  of  us  but  in  consequence  of  a small  omission  rather  than  an 
intention  in  not  throwing  our  main  topsail  aback  for  him  he  took 
offense  at  it.  & after  making  for  us  all  night  & all  morning  being  at 
this  time  4 or  5 hundred  yards  of  each  other,  he  suddenly  hauled 
down  his  colors,  made  sail  & bore  away  from  us.  The  wind  being 
ahead  both  ships  put  about  & in  about  ^2  hour  with  wind  falling 
almost  calm  she  was  not  above  a mile  ahead  when  Captn  Bell  ordered 
our  small  boat  out  & sent  the  2d  lieutenant  on  board  of  him,  with  his 
compliments  to  know  whence  he  came  & where  he  was  bound  to  & 
likewise  to  make  an  apology  for  not  backing  sail  for  him.  He  was 
received  with  great  politeness  & respect  by  the  Captn  who  as  our  boat 
approached  him  hoisted  a pendant  & saluted  with  music  which  struck 
up  upon  his  going  on  Board  her.  He  was  received  by  Captn  Christn 
Stinbare  (?)  commander  of  the  ship  “Behive”  (?)  Mr.  Darvel 
made  an  offer  to  him  in  Captn  Bell9  name  in  anything  he  might  be  in 
want  of  . . .At  the  same  time  gave  Mr.  Darval  a hint  that  should 
he  see  aplenty  of  fresh  stock  on  board,  that  we  had  been  out  of  all 
fresh  provision  & should  be  glad  to  have  the  picking  of  some  of  them. 
I cannot  help  speaking  of  Capn  S’s  conduct  but  without  greatest  admi- 
ration. He  had  been  from  Copenhagen  10  months  but  last  from 
C.  of  Good  Hope  which  he  left  about  3 months  ago  & was  in  great 
distress  for  want  of  bread,  water  & many  other  things  . . . His  peo- 
ple were  almost  starving  being  reduced  to  3 half  pints  of  water  a day 
& a small  allowance  of  biscuit  . . . We  sent  him  8 barrels  of  bread, 
a large  bag  of  peas  & other  things.  Capn  Lawson  sent  him  a present 
of  a large  box  of  Hoffman’s  confectionary.  He  in  return  divided  all 
his  fresh  stock  with  us  which  was  upwards  of  over  2 weeks  provision 
for  us.  Likewise  sent  us  a fine  cheese,  about  half  a dozen  lbs.  of  tea, 
near  40  weights  of  sugar  & a bag  of  almonds.  We  kept  in  com- 
pany all  this  day,  hailed  each  other  several  times.  This  afternoon 
twice  we  were  so  close  alongside  as  to  converse  without  trumpets  . . . 
The  wind  about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  breezing  up  both  ships  gave 
each  other  3 cheers  & set  sail. 
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October  17.  ...  at  daybreak  made  the  island  of  Good  Fortune. 

It  appears  to  be  [a]  pretty  island,  but  from  all  accounts  seems  to 
have  no  kind  of  inhabitants  on  it.  We  were  within  3 leagues  of  it 
bearing  E.N.E.  It  lies  in  lat.  1.30  S.  & in  long.  98.30.  We  this  day 
lost  sight  of  our  convoy  the  Dane  who  I suppose  has  gotten  the 
weather  gage  of  us,  as  he  held  so  much  better  than  us. 

October  19.  ...  see  a brig  to  windward  who  made  a signal  to 

speak  us  & at  the  same  time  bore  down  on  us  when  we  hoisted  our 
ensign,  hauled  up  mainsail,  hove  back  main  topsail  & about  10  o’clock 
she  came  alongside  us.  She  proved  to  be  a brig  left  Madeira  a week 
before  us  in  company  with  a large  ship  who  she  parted  with  off  the 
C.  of  Good  Hope.  Both  vessels  owned  in  Madeira  by  a young  mer- 
chant, a female  & a maiden  of  about  90  years  of  age  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Donna  Gomara.  The  brig  has  no  surgeon  on  board 
& nothing  on  board  but  beef  & pork  for  her  men  to  eat,  2 of  whom 
had  the  scurvy  & 2 more  in  fevers.  The  Capn  sent  his  boat  to  us  with 
a young  Englishman  to  request  that  I go  & see  them  which  I complied 
with  with  great  pleasure.  The  Cn.  is  an  old  Portugese  who  was  very 
thankful  to  me.  I sent  them  some  few  medicines  by  the  young  Eng- 
lishman who  seemed  to  be  delighted  to  be  in  Co.  with  people  who 
spoke  in  his  own  language.  He  stayed  on  board  & dined  with  us. 
Captn.  Bell  gave  him  2 dozen  bottles  spruce  Beer  & a little  brown 
sugar.  He  left  us  just  before  night.  The  name  of  the  brig  “Nostra 
senora  Des  Neves  De  St.  Antonia”  which  I believe  the  translation  is 
“Our  Lord  of  the  Sky  & St.  Anthony,”  Captn.  Francis  de  Passol.  The 
English  gentleman’s  name  Thos.  Scott  . . . 

October  25.  This  morning  the  “Dane”  came  alongside  invited 
C.  B.  on  board  which  he  declined  as  never  leaves  his  ship  when  at 
sea  . . . About  12  o’clock  they  sent  a barge  with  12  oarsmen  & cock- 
swain completely  dressed  in  white  shirts,  black  hats  with  blew  ribbons 
round  them  & a large  letter  B in  sylver  in  front.  The  Coxswain  in  a 
smart  red  jacket  with  a sylver  chain  from  his  shoulder  to  his  hip  on 
his  breast  a large  sylver  plate  with  the  letter  B in  front  & a large 
sylver  caul.  The  1st  mate  came  in  her  with  Capn  St.  B’s  compliments 
to  Captn.  B.  & gentlemen  & would  be  happy  to  have  their  Co.  at 
dinner.  Capn.  Lawson,  Mr.  McIntyre  & Mr.  Dorvel  & myself 
accepted  the  invitation.  Captn  B.  declined.  We  [were]  entertained 
with  great  splendor.  His  cabin  is  large  & elegantly  painted,  gilded, 
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& furnished.  Among  other  pieces  of  convenient  furniture  there  is 
a smart  little  English  girl  who  we  were  introduced  to  as  Miss  Jenny. 
We  were  serenaded  while  at  dinner  by  a very  fine  eloquent  band  of 
music  which  to  me  was  charming  beyond  description,  not  having  heard 
any  kind  of  music  since  I left  Madeira.  & to  me  a farther  novelty, 
he  amongst  several  other  fine  wines  treated  us  with  the  rare  Cape  of 
Constantia  wine.  This  is  the  ist  time  I ever  have  tasted  it.  It  is  a 
fine,  rich,  sweet,  pleasant  liquor  . . . We  did  not  leave  him  until  eve- 
ning when  they  man’d  a ship  & gave  us  3 cheers  which  we  returned 
from  the  barge. 

Wednesday.  Thank  God  we  have  at  last  crossed  the  line,  & by 
this  day8  observation  we  are  on  our  own  side  of  the  globe  to  the 
N.  ward  of  the  equinoctial. 

October  29.  ...  at  daylight  made  Hog  Island  in  Co.  with 

the  Danish  ship  & Portugese  brig.  The  wind  being  very  light  all  day 
the  ship  having  scarce  steerage  way  on  her,  in  the  evening  we  were 
within  1 mile  of  a small  island  off  the  main  shore.  Cap.  B.  fearing  we 
should  not  be  able  to  weather  the  point  at  sunset  put  about  ship  in 
hopes  of  getting  further  off  from  the  land.  But  having  no  wind  all 
night  our  ship  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  at  the  same 
time  torrents  of  rain  falling  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  without  the 
least  breath  of  wind  and  the  night  being  extremely  dark.  In  the 
morning  we  found  ourselves  within  1 mile  of  a very  ugly  shore  & could 
find  no  sounding.  The  current  setting  direct  on  shore  everybody  on 
board  expecting  in  hour  that  the  ship  must  go  on  shore.  But  hav- 
ing proved  propitious  to  our  wishes  God  sent  us  a heavy  squall  which 
carried  us  direct  from  the  shore.  We  continued  very  well  on  this  day 
& flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  now  a good  offing  from  the  land  but 
so  precarious  is  that  man’s  situation  & happiness  which  depends  on  the 
winds  & waves  that  there  is  no  small  distress  (the  wind  towards 
night  dying  away  & the  current  setting  still  on  shore)  we  were  about 
2 o’clock  in  the  morning  within  a mile  of  most  tremendous  breakers 
on  which  we  should  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  in  a short  time  & 
most  probably  every  soul  have  perished.  About  l/i  after  2 o’clock 
were  by  the  lead  in  the  space  of  % hour  in  soundings  from  40  to  10 
fathom  of  water.  C.  B.  had  everybody  called  & the  cable  cut  loose. 
We  came  to  anchor  off  Hog  Island  exactly  that  day  7 months  that  we 
made  anchor  for  the  last  time  in  Delaware  Bay.  We  let  go  off  one  of 
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the  E.  India  Island.  About  8 o’clock  A.  M.  a fine  breeze  springs  up. 
We  again  hoisted  anchor  & got  under  way.  At  io  P.  M.  Thank  God 
we  were  quite  clear  of  any  danger  being  3 or  4 leagues  from  this  most 
perplexing  coast. 

Monday.  This  morning  A.  M.  1 o’clock  we  lost  our  cooper  who 
died  having  the  scurvy  on  him  for  upwards  of  2 months.  This  is  the 
1 st  we  lost  since  we  left  America  . . . 

Sunday.  Having  been  out  at  sea  for  8 months  & several  of  our 
people  laid  up  with  the  scurvy,  all  our  fore  mastmen  drooping,  C.  B. 
determines  to  stop  at  Acheen  Head,  a place  belonging  to  the  Milanees, 
where  we  can  be  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fresh  stock  & vegetables  & 
recruit  our  people. 

November  16  Tuesday.  This  morning  being  in  the  Surat  passage 
weighed  anchor  about  5 o’clock  & got  under  way,  having  a strong 
tide  in  our  favor.  About  10  P.  M.  (the  brig  still  in  Co.)  where  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  passage,  the  wind  being  foul,  were 
obliged  to  make  several  tacks.  At  1 time  trying  to  stay  the  ship  but 
could  not  affect  it  & having  got  a strong  current  setting  direct  on 
shore  & our  ship  going  head  foremost  on  the  rocks  were  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  when  Cn.  ordered 
the  anchor  immediately  let  go  which  brought  us  up  with  all  sails  stand- 
ing. We  were  now  within  1 ship8  length  of  the  rocks  on  shore.  The 
brig  came  too  the  same  time  we  did  but  was  still  nearer  the  shore 
than  us.  They  could  almost  put  their  hands  over  the  quarter  & touch 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  We  both  continued  in  this  alarming  situa- 
tion until  about  1 1 when  we  had  a fine  breeze  off  land  which  we  imme- 
diately availed  ourselves  of,  up  anchor  & run  away  from  the  land  & 
came  to  anchor  again  ^48  of  a mile  from  the  shore  . . . Next  morning  at 
daylight  see  all  the  shipping  in  Acheen  Road.  Came  to  anchor  in  the 
Road  at  1 1 o’clock  A.  M.  where  we  found  several  European  & country 
vessels  of  different  sizes.  This  fine  island  Sumatra  is  divided  into 
several  different  principalities.  At  the  head  of  the  island  is  the  town 
Acheen  where  resides  the  king.  This  town  is  situated  about  3 miles 
from  any  other  on  the  bay  up  a most  beautiful  fresh  water  river  which 
is  about  % mffe  wide.  The  banks  of  each  side  is  a perfect  level  all  the 
way  along  & shaded  by  fruit  trees  of  different  sorts  such  as  cocoa 
nut,  bananas,  mangoes  &c,  which  forms  a most  delightful  walk  up 
to  town. 
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This  island  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  all  India.  It  is 
900  miles  in  length  & 200  wide.  Both  the  English  & Portugese  for- 
merly had  forts  near  Acheen  but  so  jealous  are  the  inhabitants  of 
their  power  being  arrested  out  of  their  hands  that  they  obliged  the 
foreigners  to  leave  the  place  & demolish  their  forts.  They  are  as  like 
the  dog  in  the  manger  who  neither  cultivate  & enjoy  the  soil  them- 
selves nor  suffer  others  to  do  it.  The  King  of  this  place  is  at  present 
at  war  with  a part  of  his  subjects  . . . The  King  lives  in  so  much  fear 
of  his  life  that  he  seldom  or  ever  comes  out  of  his  palace  gates  . . . 
The  whole  business  both  of  trade  & state  is  transacted  by  his  Prime 
Minister  who  is  called  the  Chacbander.  No  subject  approaches  his 
presence  but  with  both  hands  up  to  his  face,  nor  dare  they  or  anybody 
approach  the  King  unless  barefooted  & their  body  bent  towards  the 
earth.  He  is  more  absolute  & despotic  than  any  crowned  monarch 
in  Europe.  Even  the  Chacbander  has  the  power  of  life  & death  over 
all  prisoners  & subjects.  They  are  monstrously  severe  & horridly 
cruel  in  their  performance.  For  capital  crimes  they  sever  the  head 
from  the  body,  for  stealing  they  cut  off  right  hand  & left  foot  with 
an  axe,  you  see  many  of  those  mamed  subjects  in  every  part  of  the 
town. 

The  natives  of  the  island  are  of  a dark  complexion  & go  quite 
naked  except  a small  cloth  around  their  waist.  They  shave  their 
heads  & wear  large  rich  turbands.  Their  greatest  beauty  among 
themselves  is  black  teeth  & gums  which  are  dyed  when  young  as  black 
as  jet.  They  all  chaw  beattle  nut  & Chinam.  They  are  naturally  a 
proud,  jealous,  lazy,  indolent  people  who  would  rather  starve  than 
work  for  their  living.  The  natives  live  to  a great  age  here,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a man  walking  about  his  business  at  120  years 
of  age.  They  are  in  general  straight  limbed  & well  proportioned. 
All  from  the  old  man  to  the  boy  of  5 years  of  age  wears  a weapon  not 
unlike  a dagger  of  2 foot  long.  The  blades  of  them  are  jagged  & 
heavily  inlaid  with  poison  such  as  arsenic.  If  they  once  wound  so  as 
to  draw  blood  it  certainly  proves  mortal.  We  saw  several  elephants 
here.  1 or  2 are  every  afternoon  at  the  bassar  & those  are  remark- 
ably well  broken.  The  Chacbander  is  remarkably  fond  of  the  com- 
pany of  white  civilized  people  & is  vey  fond  of  cards  &c. 

. . . Our  people  now  being  perfectly  recovered  from  the  scurvy 
& having  procured  the  necessary  refreshments  we  weighed  anchor  the 
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9th  of  December  in  company  with  the  Snow  “Lord  Rodney”  & pro- 
ceeded to  sea.  We  arrived  at  Acheen  during  the  Holy  days  during 
which  time  they  are  free  hooters  & are  permitted  to  do  almost  any- 
thing with  impunity.  C.  B.  & myself  on  the  last  day  of  the  Holy  Days 
the  tide  turning  strong  against  us  we  landed  about  2 miles  below 
Acheen  & walked  up.  When  about  y2  mile  from  town  we  had  to 
pass  through  no  less  than  2,000  of  those  Indians  at  high  celebration, 
dancing  the  war  dance,  all  dressed  in  the  war  style.  Soon  as  ever  they 
see  us  they  came  toward  us  with  each  man  a drawn  dagger  or  a cut- 
lass in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  us  they  set  up  the  war 
hoop  & darted  to  a small  distance  from  us  & then  advanced  toward 
us  again.  We  could  not  see  a white  person  near  us.  However  we 
continued  walking  on  & they  did  not  attempt  to  stop  us.  As  we  came 
near  the  town  they  left  us  & we  by  no  means  wished  to  detain  them 
as  their  departure  relieved  us  from  a gentle  perspiration  which  their 
strong  gestures  & manuvers  had  thrown  us  into.  Some  of  them  were 
dressed  with  strips  of  paper  hanging  down  their  shoulders  others  stark 
naked  & their  bodies  daubed  all  over  with  mud.  Almost  every  per- 
former was  ornamented  with  a different  style.  They  were  carrying 
3 large  houses  made  of  gilt  paper  (each  house  supported  by  8 beav- 
ers) which  they  intended  dipping  in  the  river  in  honor  of  the  deity. 
Every  evening  at  sunset  the  banks  of  the  river  is  lined  with  people 
paying  the  adoration  to  the  setting  sun  which  they  perform  by  dumb 
sheer  (?)  at  least  to  us.  They  each  spread  a cloth  before  them  & bow 
their  heads  several  times  prostrate  on  it.  After  this  ceremony  which 
continues  near  y2  an  hour  they  walk  into  the  water  & wash  their  feet. 
The  king  of  Acheen  made  our  ship  a present  of  2 fat  bullocks. 

The  1 st  mate  James  Hamilton  Kennedy  having  been  several  times 
in  our  passage  out  much  intoxicated  with  liquors  when  on  duty,  who 
was  frequently  reprimanded  by  C.  B.  but  to  no  effect  (C.  B.  sometime 
before  our  arrival  at  Acheen  to  keep  peace  on  board)  he  was  sent 
forward  amongst  the  people  & never  afterwards  suffered  to  do  duty. 
On  our  arrival  at  Acheen  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ship  being 
unworthy  of  the  trust  of  an  officer. 

December  8 Wednesday.  Our  people  being  now  on  the  recovery 
& having  procured  fresh  stock  & water  sufficient  we  weighed  anchor 
& got  under  way  about  2 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Saturday  25.  This  morning  see  the  flagstaff  of  Pulicate  & 3 
o’clock  next  day  see  the  flagstaff  on  the  fort  of  Madrass.  About 
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5 o’clock  run  down  amongst  the  shipping  lying  at  Madrass  & passed 
close  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  with  the  13  stripes  flying  which 
caused  much  speculation  to  the  inhabitants  what  country  our  flag 
belonged  to  as  this  was  the  1st  ship  that  ever  hoisted  the  American 
colors  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

December  26th  Sunday.  . . . at  10  o’clock  Madrass  distance 
about  4 leagues.  At  4 o’clock  P.  M.  see  the  flagstaff  at  Pondicherry 

6 at  6 o’clock  came  to  anchor  in  Pondicherry  Road  being  exactly  9 
months  & 1 day  from  the  day  we  joined  the  ship  at  Chester  until  we 
cast  anchor  at  Pondicherry. 

The  next  day  being  27,  C.  B.  went  on  shore  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Commandant  who  received  us  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  & satisfaction  & mentioned  that  every  indulgence  & privilege 
should  be  shown  our  ship  that  a French  ship  was  entitled  to. 

Pondicherry  is  the  capital  of  all  the  French  settlements  in  India. 
. . . The  town  including  the  black  one  is  near  2 miles  in  length  & 
about  the  same  in  depth.  The  white  town  is  separated  from  the  black 
by  a canal  which  extends  along  the  back  of  it  with  bridges  thrown 
over  every  street  to  keep  up  the  communication  . . .The  French  flag 
was  hoist  at  Pondicherry  the  1st  day  of  February,  1785  at  12  o’clock 
A.  M.  Our  ship  saluted  with  13  guns. 

The  1 st  time  I ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a camel  was  at 
Pondicherry,  except  the  elephant  it  is  the  ugliest  animal  in  the  world. 
. . . The  camel  is  an  only  animal  which  the  elephant  stands  in  awe 
of  & if  an  elephant  is  ever  so  outrageous,  by  riding  a camel  alongside 
of  him  he  immediately  becomes  quiet  & calm  . . . The  elephants  prin- 
cipal strength  lies  in  his  snout  in  which  he  has  such  great  power  that 
they  can  take  a 24  pounder  out  of  a swamp  & carry  it  any  distance. 
They  are  trained  in  such  a manner  that  they  never  quit  what  they  once 
undertake.  They  sometimes  strain  their  trunk  so  as  to  make  them 
bleed  after  which  they  never  recover. 

1785  February  28 

Bound  From  Pondicherry  Towards  Philadelphia 

...  at  3 o’clock  weighed  anchor  & left  Pondicherry  proceeding 
homeward. 

March  5.  This  morning  at  4 o’clock  see  a sail  & at  8 came  up  with 
us.  It  proved  to  be  a French  copper  bottom  ship  (which  we  left 
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lying  at  Pondicherry)  called  the  “Consoliture,”  bound  for  France. 
At  12  lost  sight  of  her. 

March  io.  Spoke  an  imperial  ship  this  evening  from  Bombay 
out  5 weeks  & bound  to  Triest  up  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  This  day  ship8 
company  & passengers  went  on  an  allowance  of  water  at  2 quarts 
per  man. 

. . . May  26.  This  morning  at  7 o’clock  see  a large  white  rain- 
bow & at  the  same  time  a white  weather  gall  appeared  in  the  horizon. 
About  1 hour  after  came  on  a gale  of  wind.  Lay  too  under  a reef 
fore  topsail  all  that  night.  On  Thursday  morning  early  made  sail,  at 
10  o’clock  see  the  Cape  of  Good  H.  At  1 o’clock  wore  ship  & stood 
off  as  C.  Bell  did  not  mean  to  stop  at  the  Cape.  The  same  day  the 
whole  ship8  company  were  put  to  an  allowance  of  bread  at  4 lbs.  a 
week  per  man.  Out  from  Pondicherry  15  weeks  & 2 days.  Every- 
body well  on  board  except  1 who  was  taken  on  board  ship  from  the 
hospital  at  Pondicherry,  one  of  our  old  hands  . . . 

June.  The  weather  very  cold  & hazy  the  wind  still  ahead  drove  us 
off  to  the  latitude  39.32  thermometer  at  51.  We  did  not  double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  until  June  10.  The  same  day  spoke  the  ship 
“General  Elliot,”  East  Indiaman  bound  for  China  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Drummond.  She  left  the  “Lizard”  the  29  of  March  & intended 
stopping  at  False  (?)  Bay.  He  sent  his  boat  on  board  & spared  us  a 
bit  of  porter,  a cheese  & a barrel  of  flour.  We  were  out  from  P. 
exactly  15  weeks  & 2 days  when  we  passed  the  Cape.  Ca.  Bell  resolved 
to  push  on  either  for  the  W.  Indies  or  Philadelphia  before  he  stops. 
We  have  on  board  stock,  1 fowl,  8 pigs  which  compose  the  total  of 
fresh  provision  & about  6 gallons  of  rum,  tho  a great  plenty  of  beef, 
pork  & water.  People  all  very  hearty. 

June  15.  This  day  died  Rich  Gomes  after  an  indisposition  of  7 
months.  On  our  passage  out  he  was  ill  with  the  scurvy  after  which 
followed  a flux,  & inflammation  in  the  liver  succeeding,  being  cured  of 
this  he  again  relapsed  into  his  flux,  which  carried  him  off  the  15th  of 
June. 

. . . July  6.  This  day  died  Francisco  with  a nervous  fever. 

July  13.  ...  served  the  people  with  wine  for  the  last  time  it 
being  all  expended  as  is  the  rum  likewise.  Same  day  began  to  serve 
spruce  Beer  which  was  served  to  the  people  daily. 

July  15.  This  evening  crossed  the  equinoctial  line  for  the  last 
time  this  passage  (at  least  I hope  so)  C.  B.  means  steering  for  the 
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Island  of  Barbadoes  as  his  people  are  almost  all  down  with  the  scurvy 
having  been  20  W.  & 2 days  at  sea. 

. . . August  2.  This  evening  died  John  Stephens,  mariner,  of  the 
scurvy. 

August  8.  This  day  died  Charles  Turner  (boatswain)  of  the 
scurvy  after  an  indisposition  of  2 months. 

...  In  the  morning  see  a sail,  at  12  o’clock  spoke  her.  She  was 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea  loaded  with  slaves  bound  to  Jamacia,  out  6 
weeks,  buried  16  of  her  foremast  hands.  She  gave  us  3 goats,  2 hogs, 
a keg  of  rum  & 1 dozen  of  porter.  Her  name  “Molley,”  Cn.  Aspire. 

August  12.  Our  people  being  ill  of  the  scurvy  & all  (except  1 
man)  incapable  of  duty,  our  bread,  pork  & water  all  being  expended 
(except  2 casks)  C.  B.  with  the  advice  of  his  officers  determines  to 
bear  away  for  the  island  of  Barbadoes  where  we  arrived  at  12  o’clock 
at  noon  before  bridge  Town,  the  capital  of  the  island,  after  a passage 
of  24  weeks  & 2 days  from  Pondich7. 

In  going  into  the  harbor  we  hoisted  our  ensign  in  the  mizen 
shrouds  with  the  Union  down  as  a mark  of  our  distress.  Several 
boats  with  the  merchants  & inhabitants  came  to  meet  us  & many  of 
them  were  dubious  whether  we  would  be  admitted  to  anchor,  C.  B. 
knowing  his  inability  to  keep  the  sea  in  his  present  situation  resolved 
to  run  all  hazards  & came  to  anchor.  The  Collector  & Captain  of 
Guards  Costa  came  on  board.  After  hearing  of  our  distress  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  remain  until  the 
Governor’s  pleasure  was  known.  C.  B.  went  on  shore  & waited  on  the 
Governor  (Parry)  who  had  been  previously  apprised  to  our  dis- 
tress, on  the  account  of  our  being  Americans  treating  us  with  the 
greatest  rigor  & severity.  When  C.  B.  waited  on  him  he  sent  a negro 
to  receive  him  & demand  his  papers.  After  perusing  them  he  sent 
back  with  them  an  order  to  depart  from  Barbadoes  by  sunset  other- 
wise he  would  seize  the  ship.  C.  B.  alleged  his  inability  to  proceed 
immediately  to  sea  & insisted  on  seeing  the  Governor  in  person,  who 
at  last  appeared,  who  in  a haughty  tone  accosted  him  with,  Well,  Sir 
— what  do  you  want. 

C.  B.  told  him  he  had  come  in  there  thro  distress  & all  he  wanted 
was  a few  refreshments  for  his  people,  a little  water  & a few  provi- 
sions. He  then  asked  why  we  did  not  go  to  our  friends  the  French 
at  Tobago.  He  answered  he  did  not  know  it  belonged  to  the  French 
otherwise  he  would  have  done  so. 
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. . . Captain  B.  fortunately  met  with  the  House  of  Hall  ( ?)  & 
Otton  who  supplied  us  cheerfully  with  every  necessity  we  stood  in 
need  of.  Those  gentlemen  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  every  per- 
son concerned  in  the  ship,  their  only  motive  being  friendship  to  the 
Americans  . . . Capn.  B.  petitioned  to  remain  24  hours  longer  but 
was  absolutely  refused.  We  were  ordered  to  sail  in  48  hours  after 
our  first  coming  too  & the  Government  brig  ordered  to  attend  us  clear 
the  island  which  she  accordingly  did.  The  Governor  sent  the  Collec- 
tor on  board  to  take  all  the  British  subjects  out  that  he  could  find  & 
obliged  C.  B.  to  pay  them  the  full  amount  of  their  wages. 

August  15.  On  Monday  at  daylight  got  under  way  & left  this 
inhospitable  shore  & was  attended  by  the  armed  brig. 

August  16.  ...  see  the  Island  of  Martinica. 

August  23.  This  morning  spoke  the  brig  “John”  from  Philadel- 
phia bound  to  Jamaica  out  21  days. 

September  1 Thursday.  This  morning  crossed  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer . . . for  the  1 st  time  (while  at  sea)  this  passage  the  Scuttle  Butt 
of  water  was  opened  & all  hands  were  dismissed  from  their  allowance. 
. . . the  weather  being  thick  & squally  reefed  topsails  for  the  1st  time 
since  we  doubled  the  C.  of  Good  Hope  which  is  near  2 months  & y2 
being  near  the  latitude  of  C.  Hatteras  had  a severe  gale  of  wind  which 
broke  off  Friday  evening. 

September  5.  ...  sounded  & got  bottom  in  25  fathoms.  See 

C.  Charles  from  masthead  at  4 o’clock  & put  about. 

September  13.  This  morning  in  consequence  of  the  northerly 
winds  which  have  blown  her  for  some  time  past  all  hands  were  again 
put  to  an  allowance  of  water.  At  3 o’clock  this  afternoon  see  a small 
boat  which  proved  to  be  a pilot  boat  hove  out  our  signals  & bore  away 
for  her.  At  J2  after  4 came  along  side.  William  Marchall  pilot  came 
onboard  to  carry  us  up  the  Delaware.  At  12  o’clock  were  abreast  the 
lighthouse. 
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Colonel  Samuel  "W~ askmgton 

Oldest  Full  Brotker  of  General  George  askington 

By  John  W.  Wayland,*  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History, 
State  Teachers’  College,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

N the  main  road  to  Middleway,  three  and  a half  miles 
northwest  of  Charles  Town,  Jefferson  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, one  sees  in  a native  grove  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  highway  an  old  stone  house,  with  adjacent  farm  build- 
ings. This  is  Harewood,  one  of  the  most  historic  homes  in  all  this 
historic  region.  In  the  edge  of  the  highway  at  the  entrance  gate  is 
a metal  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

Harewood 

Erected  in  1771.  The  home  of  Colonel  Samuel  Washington, 
County  Lieutenant.  His  brother  General  George  Washing- 
ton visited  here  and  General  Lafayette  and  Louis  Phillipe  of 
France  were  entertained  here.  In  this  house  James  Madison 
and  Dolly  Payne  Todd  were  married.  Samuel  Washington 
died  in  1781  and  is  buried  in  the  graveyard  south  of  the  house. 

Erected  by  the 

Jefferson  County  Historical  Society  of  West  Virginia, 

1932 

All  this  seems  to  be  credible  history  except  the  date  1771.  Cir- 
cumstances indicate  that  the  mansion  house  at  Harewood  was  ready 
for  its  occupants  in  1770.  More  of  this  later. 

Samuel  Washington,  born  at  Pope’s  Creek,  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  November  16,  1734,  was  the  third  child  and  second  son  of 
Augustine  Washington  (1694-1743)  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball 
(1708-89).  Samuel,  accordingly,  was  a full  brother  to  George 
Washington  (1732-99);  Elizabeth  Washington  (1733-97),  who 
married  Fielding  Lewis,  of  Fredericksburg;  John  Augustine  Wash- 
ington (1736-87);  Charles  Washington  (1738-99);  and  Mildred 

^Author  of  “How  to  Teach  American  History,”  “Life  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,”  “Chapters  in  Church  History,”  “Virginia  Valley  Records,”  “World  History,” 
with  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  and  Parker  T.  Moon ; etc. 
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Washington  (1739-40);  and  a half-brother  to  Butler  Washington 
(1716,  died  in  infancy)  ; Lawrence  Washington  (1718-52)  ; Augus- 
tine Washington  (1720-62)  ; and  Jane  Washington  (1722-35),  chil- 
dren of  his  father  by  his  first  wife,  Jane  Butler,  who  died  in  1728. 

Pope’s  Creek  is  a short,  broad  arm  of  the  Potomac  River  on  the 
southwest  side,  midway  between  Colonial  Beach  and  Nomini  Cliffs. 
The  Washington  homestead  occupied  a beautiful  site  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  creek.  Farther  northwest,  a mile  and  a quarter,  Bridges’ 
Creek,  parallel  with  Pope’s  Creek,  also  enters  the  Potomac.  The 
family  cemetery  is  near  Bridges’  Creek.  The  house  on  Pope’s  Creek, 
in  which  Augustine  Washington  and  his  family  lived  from  1720  to 
1735,  burned  in  1780.  At  that  time  it  was  occupied  by  William 
Augustine  Washington,  son  of  Augustine,  son  of  Augustine  (1694- 
1743).  It  was  restored  in  1931. 

Samuel  Washington,  as  already  stated,  was  born  at  Pope’s  Creek, 
often  spoken  of  as  Bridges’  Creek,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
his  brother  George  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  (Betty).  John  Augus- 
tine and  Charles  were  born  at  Hunting  Creek,  now  Fairfax  County, 
at  or  near  the  site  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  their  father,  Augustine 
Washington,  had  purchased  land  in  172 6,  and  where  the  family  lived 
from  the  spring  of  1735  to  the  fall  of  1738.  Mildred,  the  youngest 
child,  who  died  in  infancy,  was  born  at  Ferry  Farm,  in  Stafford 
County,  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  to  which  place  Augustine  Washington  moved  in 
November,  1738.  There  at  the  Ferry  Farm,  Augustine  died  in  1743; 
and  there  his  children  grew  up  under  the  care  of  their  capable  mother, 
Mary  Ball  Washington. 

This  place  was  called  the  Ferry  Farm  because  a ferry  was  oper- 
ated across  the  river  to  Fredericksburg  from  the  bank  of  the  stream 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Washington  dooryard.  On  the  Fredericks- 
burg side  a narrow  lane,  walled  high  on  either  side  and  overhung  with 
vines,  leads  up  the  sloping  bank  to  the  main  street  level.  This  lane, 
almost  a tunnel,  dates  probably  from  early  ferry  days,  and  was  no 
doubt  used  by  the  Washington  children,  George,  Samuel,  Elizabeth 
and  others. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  been  so  much  centered  upon 
George  Washington  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  have  been  neglected. 
We  delight  in  rehearsing  the  stories  of  George’s  youthful  vigor,  ambi- 
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tion,  studious  habits,  and  filial  devotion.  Very  few  stories,  if  any, 
have  been  handed  down  of  Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  and 
Charles.  Betty  was  a wholesome,  vigorous  woman,  with  a striking 
resemblance  to  her  brother  George.  John  Augustine  was  a man  of 
parts,  but  is  remembered  best  by  his  beautiful  home,  Bushfield,  and 
his  famous  son,  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  to  whom  General  Wash- 
ington willed  Mount  Vernon.  Charles  attained  wealth  and  public 
honors,  but  was  perhaps  never  a strong  man  physically.  Charles 
Town,  Virginia,  now  in  Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia,  was  laid 
out  on  his  land,  named  for  him,  and  is  his  enduring  and  growing 
monument.  Samuel,  next  to  George,  became  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  family,  but  we  know  very  little  of  his  boyhood  and  early  habits. 
Whether  he  could  throw  across  the  river  or  subdue  wild  young  horses, 
we  are  not  told.  We  may  guess  that  if  he,  as  a small  boy,  got  hold  of 
George’s  little  hatchet,  he  too  went  about  hacking  things,  though 
profiting  by  George’s  unlucky  (or  was  it  lucky?)  experience  he  prob- 
ably steered  clear  of  cherry  trees.  Doubtless,  as  he  grew  up  he  was 
a favorite  with  the  girls.  At  any  rate,  he  in  due  time  married  five  of 
them.  He  lived  and  held  public  office  in  three  different  counties,  Staf- 
ford, Frederick,  and  Berkeley,  but  he  never  was  an  old  man — he  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

In  1766,  when  Samuel  Washington  was  thirty-two  years  old,  he 
was  a justice  of  the  peace  of  Stafford  County,  Virginia.  He  was  then 
living  probably  in  or  near  the  Chotank  community,  in  that  part  of 
Stafford  County  which  is  now  included  in  northern  King  George 
County.  The  name  Chotank  has  a double  meaning:  (1)  Chotank, 

now  Waterloo,  was  an  old  Washington  homestead,  located  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  just  east  of  Chotank  Creek,  about  twelve 
miles  northeast  of  King  George  Court  House.  (2)  The  name  Chotank 
was  also  applied  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood  of  rather  indefinite 
area.  (See  “The  Historic  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,”  by  H.  Rag- 
land Eubank,  1934,  pages  18-21.) 

Chotank,  accordingly,  in  either  sense,  is  in  King  George  County, 
formerly  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  opposite  Cedar  Point  and  Port 
Tobacco,  in  Charles  County,  Maryland.  George  Washington  fre- 
quently, in  traveling  southward  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Williams- 
burg and  other  places  thereabout,  would  ferry  the  Potomac  at  or  near 
Mount  Vernon  into  Maryland,  go  down  to  Port  Tobacco  and  Cedar 
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Point,  and  thence  across  the  Potomac  again  into  Virginia  to  Chotank, 
thus  cutting  off  the  large  bend  of  the  Potomac  that  sweeps  over  west- 
ward into  the  counties  of  Prince  William  and  Stafford,  Virginia.  For 
instance,  he  did  this  in  April,  1760.  His  diary  entry  of  April  19,  that 
year,  reads: 

Crossed  at  Mr.  Possey’s  Ferry  and  began  my  journey  to  Williams- 
burg about  9 o’clock.  About  no’  broke  my  chair  [light  wheeled 
carriage]  and  had  to  walk  to  Port  Tobo.,  where  I was  detained  the 
whole  day  getting  my  Chair  mended — no  smith  being  within  6 miles. 
Lodg  at  Dr.  Halkerson’s. 

Set  out  early  [Sunday,  April  20],  and  crossed  at  Cedar  Point  by 
10;  the  day  being  very  calm  and  fine.  Dind  and  lodg  at  my  Brother’s. 

These  entries  show  the  favorite  route ; also  the  fact  that  Samuel 
Washington  was  keeping  house  in  the  Chotank  region  in  1760. 

On  September  19,  1768,  Washington  came  up  the  Potomac  from 
Westmoreland  County  on  a sailing  vessel  and  lodged  over  night  on 
board  the  vessel  between  Swan  Point  and  Cedar  Point.  The  Potomac 
here  is  three  to  four  miles  wide.  The  next  day,  September  20,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary:  “Came  up  as  high  as  Hoes  Ferry  and  Walk  to 
my  Brother  Sam’s.” 

Samuel  Washington  inherited  from  his  father,  Augustine  Wash- 
ington, about  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Chotank  and  half  of  an 
estate  lying  on  Deep  Run.  (See  “Diaries  of  George  Washington,” 
Fitzpatrick  edition  of  1925,  Vol.  I,  page  1 1 5,  note;  quotation  from 
Ford.)  A small  stream  named  Deep  Run  enters  the  Rappahannock 
from  Spotsylvania  County  about  a mile  below  Fredericksburg. 

Samuel  Washington’s  first  wife  was  Jane  Champe,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Champe,  of  Lamb’s  Creek  Plantation,  which  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  west  of  King  George  Court  House,  in  the  direction 
of  Fredericksburg.  On  January  15,  1760,  as  George  Washington 
records  in  his  diary,  he  spent  the  night  at  Colonel  Champe’s.  The 
next  morning  he  left  very  early,  reaching  his  mother’s  home  at  Ferry 
Farm,  near  Fredericksburg,  at  10  o’clock.  The  distance  from  Colonel 
Champe’s  to  Ferry  Farm  was  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  He  breakfasted 
at  his  mother’s  and  then  went  across  the  Rappahannock  to  Fredericks- 
burg with  his  Brother  Sam,  whom  he  found  at  Ferry  Farm.  At  this 
time  Samuel  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  probably  had  his  second 
wife,  Mildred  Thornton.  The  dates  of  his  various  marriages  seem 
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rather  uncertain,  but  in  September,  1781,  when  he  made  his  will,  his 
son  Thornton  was  evidently  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  Samuel  Washington  and  Mildred  Thornton  were 
married  as  early  as  1760  or  1759. 

In  the  winter  of  1765-66  a notable  action  was  taken  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia,  against  the  famous  Stamp  Act  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  a few  months  earlier.  This  action 
was  set  forth  in  a series  of  articles  known  as  the  Westmoreland  Asso- 
ciation, or  the  Association  in  Westmoreland;  also  as  the  Leedstown 
Resolutions.  These  articles  were  drawn  up  by  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
and  in  nature  were  midway  between  a resolution  of  defiance  and  a 
declaration  of  independence.  On  February  27,  1766,  at  Leedstown, 
they  were  adopted  and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  leading  men 
of  Westmoreland  and  adjoining  counties.  Among  the  signers  were 
six  Lees,  Spence  and  John  Monroe  (Spence  the  father  of  James),  and 
four  Washingtons. 

The  Leedstown  Resolutions  asserted  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
a determination  to  preserve  the  laws  as  far  as  they  were  consistent 
with  constitutional  rights  and  liberty,  but  condemned  the  Stamp  Act 
because  it  proposed  to  take  the  people’s  property  without  consent  of 
their  representatives,  and  because  it  would  in  many  cases  deprive 
Americans  of  their  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The  signers  pledged  them- 
selves to  resist  the  Stamp  Act  and  to  use  hostile  measures  towards  any 
man  in  their  midst  who  might  favor  it.  The  first  four  signers  were 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  William  Robinson,  Lewis  Willis,  and  Thomas 
Ludwell  Lee.  The  fifth  was  Samuel  Washington.  Next  after  him 
signed  his  brother  Charles,  and  farther  down  the  list  his  brother  John 
Augustine.  Lawrence  Washington,  a cousin,  was  also  among  the 
signers. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  brothers  of  George  Washington  stak- 
ing their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  behalf  of  what  they  regarded  as 
just  liberty  and  sacred  property.  George  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  too  far  away  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Leedstown,  or  he, 
too,  probably  would  have  set  his  hand  and  seal  to  this  notable  docu- 
ment which  antedated  and  anticipated  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  slightly  more  than  ten  years. 

On  November  6,  1766,  Samuel  Washington  was  listed  among 
the  twenty-seven  justices  of  Stafford  County.  (See  “Justices  of  the 
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Peace  of  Colonial  Virginia,  1757-1775,”  “Virginia  State  Library  Bul- 
letin” of  April  and  July,  1921,  pages  74,  75.)  Among  the  twenty- 
seven  were  also  four  other  Washingtons — John,  Bailey,  Robert,  and 
Lawrence.  The  last  was  doubtless  a son  of  John  Washington,  II,  and 
his  wife  Mary  Massey,  and  master  of  Chotank  Mansion.  John  and 
Robert  wTere  probably  sons  of  Townsend  Washington,  a brother  to 
John,  II.  (See  “The  Historic  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,”  by 
H.  Ragland  Eubank,  1934,  pages  18-20.) 

Two  of  these  men  were  remembered  many  years  later  by  George 
Washington  in  his  will,  made  in  July,  1799.  Therein  he  wrote: 

To  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  my  juvenile  years,  Lawrence 
Washington  and  Robert  Washington  of  Chotanck,  I give  my  other 
two  gold-headed  canes,  having  my  arms  engraved  on  them;  and  to 
each  (as  they  will  be  useful  where  they  live)  I leave  one  of  the  spy 
glasses  which  constituted  a part  of  my  equipage  during  the  late  war. 

No  doubt  spy  glasses  were  useful  at  Chotank  for  locating  and 
identifying  objects  on  the  wide  reaches  of  water. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  colonial  Virginia,  and  for  many 
years  after  the  Revolution,  the  magistrates,  or  justices  of  the  peace, 
performed  very  important  functions.  They  constituted  the  county 
court  and  also  exercised  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  county  board 
of  supervisors.  They  tried  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  heard  chancery 
suits,  provided  for  the  settlement  of  estates,  laid  out  roads,  gave 
permission  for  the  construction  of  mill  dams,  authorized  the  erection 
of  bridges,  and  had  in  hand  the  building  of  courthouses,  jails,  and 
other  public  edifices.  They  usually  appointed  the  clerks  of  the  court, 
coroners,  and  constables;  also  captains  of  militia  and  subordinate 
officers.  They  recommended  to  the  Governor  persons  fit  to  be  sheriff, 
county  lieutenant,  and  colonel  of  militia;  also  such  as  were  deemed 
suitable  to  be  added  to  their  own  body  as  magistrates.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  sheriff  and  higher  officers  of  the  militia,  were  approved 
or  commissioned  by  the  Governor. 

On  April  11,  1767,  Samuel  Washington  was  again  listed  as  a 
justice  of  Stafford  County,  again  one  of  five  Washingtons.  Three 
and  a half  months  later,  that  is,  on  July  27  of  the  same  year,  his  name 
with  the  names  of  the  other  four  Washingtons  still  appeared  in  the 
list  of  magistrates  for  Stafford,  but  it  was  noted  after  his  name  that 
he  was  “removed.”  (See  page  73  of  the  bulletin  above  referred  to, 
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“Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Colonial  Virginia.”)  The  conclusion  is  that 
Samuel  Washington  at  that  time  was  improving  his  lands  in  Fred- 
erick County,  perhaps  arranging  to  build  the  house  at  Harewood,  in 
which  he  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  therefore  was 
absent  from  Stafford.  Nevertheless,  he  was  again  listed  as  a magis- 
trate in  Stafford  on  May  26,  1768,  one  of  the  five  Washingtons,  and 
was  not  at  that  time  marked  as  removed.  (See  page  86  of  the  bulle- 
tin in  reference.) 

On  May  10,  1769,  Samuel  Washington  appeared  as  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  (See  page  92  of  the  bul- 
letin.) But  on  July  18  following  he  was  again  listed  among  the  jus- 
tices of  Stafford.  (Ibid.,  page  94.)  However,  this  seems  to  have 
been  his  last  appearance  as  a magistrate  in  Stafford,  while  on  October 
23  of  the  same  year  (1769)  he  was  listed  again  as  a justice  in  Fred- 
erick. Frederick  then  included  the  present  counties  of  Berkeley  and 
Jefferson,  now  West  Virginia.  Although  he  did  not  move  his  family 
to  their  new  home  in  Frederick,  in  the  part  now  Jefferson,  until  the 
autumn  of  1770,  as  will  be  shown  later,  he  himself  evidently  was  in 
Frederick  more  and  more  habitually  from  the  summer  of  1767. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  probable  that  his  stone  mansion  at  Harewood, 
now  in  Jefferson  County,  was  erected  between  1767  and  1770,  and 
made  ready  for  the  family  by  the  autumn  of  1770. 

All  four  of  the  Washington  brothers,  George,  Samuel,  John 
Augustine,  and  Charles,  sons  of  Augustine  and  Mary  Ball  Washing- 
ton, had  lands  in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  lying  first  in  the  county 
of  Frederick,  then  (after  1772)  in  Berkeley,  then  (after  1801)  in 
Jefferson.  Their  first  holdings  in  that  region  apparently  came  to  them 
by  the  will  of  their  older  half-brother  Lawrence,  of  Mount  Vernon,  in 
1752.  Lawrence  at  different  times  had  acquired  various  tracts  in 
Frederick.  For  example,  on  May  16,  1751,  he  had  purchased  from 
Robert  Worthington  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  on  “a  Branch  of 
Potowmack  called  Evatts  Marsh  being  a Branch  of  the  River  Shen- 
andoah.” (See  “Frederick  County  Deed  Book,  No.  2,”  page  278 ; and 
“Hopewell  Friends  History,”  1936,  pages  183,  184.) 

Evatts  Marsh  (Evitt’s  Run)  heads  several  miles  northwest  of 
Charles  Town,  at  or  near  Harewood,  runs  southeastward  near  the  ruins 
of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  thus  on  through  Charles  Town,  and  enters 
the  Shenandoah  River  just  below  the  main  highway  bridge,  at  or  near 
the  site  of  William  Vestal’s  old  bloomery. 
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Lawrence  Washington,  in  his  will,  made  June  20,  1752,  and  pro- 
bated September  26  of  the  same  year,  left  to  his  half-brothers  Sam- 
uel, John,  and  Charles  all  those  several  tracts  of  land  in  Frederick 
County  of  which  he  was  possessed,  except  the  tract  on  the  South  Fork 
of  Bullskin  and  the  two  tracts  purchased  of  Colonel  Cresap  and  Ger- 
rard  Pendergrass,  his  brother  (half-brother)  George  to  have  use  of 
an  equal  share  in  the  devises  during  the  natural  life  of  the  devisor’s 
wife;  the  devisees  to  pay  Betty  (Washington)  Lewis  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  (See  “Fairfax  County  Will  Book  A,”  pages  539-42.) 

Evidently  in  the  division  of  the  Frederick  County  lands  among  the 
Washington  brothers,  the  tract  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  on 
Evatt’s  Marsh  fell  to  Samuel.  This  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 
Thereon  he  built  Harewood.  This  same  tract,  with  temporary  dwell- 
ings for  slaves  and  an  overseer,  may  have  been  the  “quarter”  which 
was  visited  by  George  Washington  in  1760,  and  mentioned  in  his 
diary,  as  below.  On  Sunday,  May  4 of  that  year,  Washington  set  out 
from  Mount  Vernon  for  Frederick  County,  to  see  certain  of  his 
negroes  who  there  lay  ill  of  the  smallpox.  He  reached  Frederick 
late  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  time  to  witness  the  burial  of  Richard 
Mounts,  one  of  his  overseers.  At  the  same  time  he  learned  that 
Harry  and  Kit,  two  of  his  negroes,  were  dead  of  the  smallpox,  and 
that  Roger  and  Phillis  were  recovering  from  it.  The  next  day,  Tues- 
day, May  6,  1760,  he  recorded:  “Visited  my  Brother’s  Quarter,  and 
just  call’d  at  my  own  in  my  way  to  Winchester.”  (See  the  “Diaries 
of  George  Washington,”  Fitzpatrick  edition  of  1925,  Vol.  I,  page 
I59-) 

In  May,  1768,  Samuel  Washington’s  family  were  still  living  in 
Stafford.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  George  Washington,  returning 
towards  Mount  Vernon  from  Williamsburg,  reached  his  brother 
Sam’s,  where  he  remained  four  or  five  days.  But  apparently  his 
brother  Sam  was  not  at  home  on  that  occasion.  He  may  have  been  up 
at  his  quarter  in  Frederick  County.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
(1768)  George  Washington  was  again  at  his  brother  Sam’s,  in  Staf- 
ford, for  several  days.  In  this  instance  he  does  not  state  that  his 
brother  Sam  was  at  home,  though  he  probably  was,  for  one  of  his 
small  children  was  being  christened.  (See  the  “Diaries,”  Vol.  I,  pages 
270,  285.) 

In  September,  1770,  Samuel  Washington  and  his  family  moved  to 
Frederick.  On  the  way  they  sojourned  two  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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The  following  excerpts  from  George  Washington’s  diary  for  certain 
days  of  September,  1770,  set  the  facts  before  us. 

1st.  Returnd  from  the  Arbitration  at  Colchester.  In  the  Eve- 
ning my  Brothr.  Sam  and  his  wife  and  children  came  hither  from 
Fredericksburg  in  their  way  to  Frederick. 

2.  At  home  all  day  with  the  Company  before  mentioned.  Mr. 
Adam’s  Miller  came  here  and  went  to  see  my  Mill. 

3.  Went  in  the  Evening  a fishing  with  my  Brothers  Sami,  and 
Charles. 

9.  Colo.  Lewis,  my  Sister  and  Brother  Charles  went  away.  At 
Home  all  day. 

10.  My  Brothr.  Sami,  and  self  rid  to  the  Mill  and  Back  to 
Dinner. 

14.  Rid  to  the  Mill  and  Ditchers  in  the  forenoon  with  my 
Brother;  in  the  afternoon  went  a fishing. 

15.  Rid  to  Alexandria  with  my  Brothr.  and  returned  to  Dinner. 

16.  At  home  all  day.  My  Brothr.  Sam  and  his  Wife  set  of  in 

my  Chariot  for  his  House  in  Frederick 

(See  “Washington’s  Diaries,”  Fitzpatrick  edition  of  1925,  Vol.  I, 
pages  396,  397.) 

Soon  after  Samuel  Washington  and  his  family  were  established  in 
their  new  home  in  the  valley  they  were  visited  by  George  Washington. 
He,  on  October  5,  1770,  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  in  company  with 
Dr.  James  Craik  for  Redstone,  in  western  Pennsylvania.  They  dined 
at  Bryan  Fairfax’s  and  lodged  over  night  in  Leesburg.  These  par- 
ticulars Washington  records  in  his  diary  of  that  date.  The  next 
day,  October  6,  he  writes: 

Bated  at  Old  Codley’s.  Dind  and  lodgd  at  my  Brother  Sam’s. 

In  another  entry  of  the  same  day,  he  says : 

Fed  our  Horses  on  the  Top  of  the  Ridge  at  one  Codleys  and 
arrivd  at  my  Brother  Samis,  on  Worthington’s  Marsh  a little  after 
they  had  dind,  the  distance  being  about  30  Miles  [from  Leesburg]. 

“Old  Codley”  it  appears  kept  a wayside  tavern  at  the  summit  of 
the  pass  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Williams’  Gap,  later  known  as  Snicker’s 
Gap,  and  now  Bluemont.  Evidently  Washington  and  Dr.  Craik  had 
started  from  Leesburg  very  early  in  the  morning,  as  was  the  custom 
of  horseback  travelers  in  those  days,  and  had  fed  their  horses  at 
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Codley’s  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon;  for  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge  (at  Codley’s)  they  were  still  fifteen  miles  or  so  from  Samuel 
Washington’s  at  Harewood,  and  thus  needed  three  hours  or  more  to 
ride  from  Codley’s  to  Samuel  Washington’s.  They  reached  the  lat- 
ter at  perhaps  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — “a  little  after 
they  had  dind.” 

The  distance  from  Leesburg  to  Samuel  Washington’s  was  about 
thirty  miles — by  way  of  Snicker’s  Gap.  It  would  have  been  four  or 
five  miles  nearer,  on  a more  direct  course,  to  have  come  up  from  Lees- 
burg to  Hillsboro  and  Vestal’s  Gap,  now  Keys’  Gap,  and  so  on  through 
the  place  of  the  present  Charles  Town,  and  thence  three  and  a half 
miles  farther  northwest  to  Samuel  Washington’s  house.  The  moun- 
tain is  perhaps  less  steep  at  Vestal’s  (Keys’)  Gap,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  crossing  of  the  river  there  was  more  difficult.  It  would  seem  that 
Washington  on  his  trips  to  the  valley  most  frequently  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  Snicker’s  Gap,  though  he  sometimes  crossed  at  Vestal’s 
(below  Snicker’s)  and  at  Ashby’s  (above  Snicker’s). 

Harewood,  the  home  of  Samuel  Washington,  was  near  the  home 
of  Robert  Worthington — “on  Worthington’s  Marsh.”  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  early  settlers  hereabout  to  speak  of  a small  watercourse 
as  a “marsh.” 

After  spending  a month  and  a half  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  George 
Washington  returned  to  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  on  his  way 
home.  On  the  29th  of  November  ( 1770)  he  was  again  at  his  Brother 
Sam’s,  on  the  return  journey.  In  his  diary  he  wrote: 

Set  out  early  and  reachd  my  Brothers  by  one  oclock  (about  22  or 
3 Miles).  Doctr.  Craik  having  business  by  Winchester  went  that  way 
to  meet  at  Snicker’s  to  morrow  by  10  Oclock. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  November  30,  he  wrote: 

According  to  Appointment  the  Doctr.  and  I met,  and  after  Break- 
fasting at  Snickers  proceeded  on  to  Wests  where  we  arrivd  at  or 
before  Sunset. 

Again  early  the  next  spring  (1771)  George  Washington  visited 
his  Brother  Samuel  at  Harewood,  this  time  spending  there  five  or  six 
days.  His  diary  entries  place  the  facts  concisely  before  us.  The 
numerals  in  the  margin  indicate  the  days  in  March  (1771)  : 
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3.  Dind  at  Barry’s  (on  Shanondoah)  and  reached  Greenway 
Court  in  the  Afternoon,  where  we  stayd  all  Night.  [This  time  he 
crossed  at  Ashby’s  Gap.  “Barry’s”  was  probably  Berry’s.  For  many 
years  Berry  operated  a ferry  over  the  river  between  Ashby’s  Gap 
and  Millwood.] 

4.  Reachd  Winchester  to  Dinner  according  to  appointment  with 
the  Officers,  &ca.,  claimg.  part  of  the  200,000  Acs  of  Ld.  [These 
claims  were  for  services  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.] 

5.  At  Winchester  all  day.  Dined  with  Lord  Fairfax. 

6.  Dined  at  my  Lodging,  which  was  at  Mr.  Philp.  Bushe’s,  and 
went  home  with  my  Br.,  Mr.  Samuel  Washington,  in  ye  Eveng.  [It 
was  a good  long  ride  from  Winchester  to  Harewood — about  twenty- 
five  miles.] 

7.  At  my  Brothers  all  day  writing  Instructions  and  dispatches 
for  Captn.  Crawford,  the  Surveyor  of  our  200,000  Acs.  of  Land. 

8.  Ditto — about  Ditto. 

9.  Finished  Ditto  for  Mr.  Marcus  Stephenson,  who  was  to  be 
the  bearer  of  them.  Mr.  Dick  and  the  two  Mr.  Nurse’s  dined  at  my 
Brother’s  to  day. 

10.  Dined  at  Mr.  Nurses,  and  returned  to  my  Brother’s  in  the 
Evening. 

11.  Set  of  from  my  Brother’s  for  Mr.  Warnr.  Washington’s  on 
my  return  home. 

12.  Left  Mr.  Washington’s  and  crossing  at  Snicker’s  (where  I 
eat  an  early  Dinner),  reach’d  Leesburg  betwn.  4 and  5 Oclock  in  the 
afternoon. 

13.  Reachd  home,  after  being  obligd  to  Ferry  over  goose 
Creek  at  Hough’s  Mill  and  coming  Round  by  Ellzey’s. 

Warner  Washington,  Sr.,  a first  cousin  to  George  Washington, 
was  living  at  Fairfield  in  1771,  where  his  family  lived  for  many  years 
afterwards.  Fairfield  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Clarke  County, 
Virginia,  near  the  railroad  station  of  Gaylord.  For  a century  now 
Fairfield  has  been  the  home  of  the  Richardsons.  Warner  Washing- 
ton was  seventeen  years  older  than  his  cousin  George.  He  was  listed 
as  a justice  in  Frederick  County  as  early  as  May,  1769.  (See  “Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  of  Colonial  Virginia,”  page  92.)  He  died  at  Fair- 
field  in  1791. 

George  Washington  stopped  with  his  cousin  Warner  at  Fairfield 
rather  frequently.  In  the  early  summer  of  1772  he  came  to  the  Valley 
to  do  some  surveying  and  spent  several  days  at  Fairfield.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  also  at  Harewood  again.  He  wrote  in  his  diary  of 
this  visit  as  follows : 
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Stopd  a little  while  among  my  Tenants  under  the  Ridge.  Dind  at 
Snicker’s,  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Warnr.  Washington’s.  [Date  May  30, 
1772.] 

31.  At  Mr.  Wr.  Washington’s  all  day. 

June 

1st.  Went  with  Mr.  Wr.  Washington  and  Mr.  Willis  to  my 
Brother  Sami.,  where  we  dined  and  stayed  all  Night. 

2.  Went  to  Run  off  the  Land  Capt.  Kennedy  lives  on;  also  my 
smaller  Tract  by  Mr.  Keith’s.  Accomplished  the  former  but  not  the 
latter.  Got  to  Mr.  Wr.  Washington’s  to  Dinnr.,  and  met  my  Br. 
Jno.  and  Wife  there. 

3.  Stayed  at  Mr.  Washington’s  all  day. 

4.  Set  off  on  my  return  home. 

On  February  28  and  March  1,  1773,  Warner  Washington  and 
Samuel  Washington  were  visitors  at  Mount  Vernon.  Again  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  Samuel  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon, 
spending  three  or  four  days  there.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  two  children.  This  was  his  fourth  wife,  Anne 
Steptoe.  The  two  children  may  have  been  Thornton  and  Tristram, 
sons  of  the  second  wife,  Mildred  Thornton.  Thornton,  in  1773,  was 
thirteen  years  old  and  Tristram  ten,  if  he  was  living  at  that  time.  He 
did  not  grow  up,  but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known.  But  more 
probably  the  two  children  at  Mount  Vernon  in  September,  1773,  were 
Anne’s  sons,  Ferdinand  and  George  Steptoe.  Ferdinand,  the  oldest 
child  of  Anne,  Samuel’s  fourth  wife,  was  born  July  16,  1767,  as 
shown  in  the  birth  register  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stafford  County. 
(See  Tyler’s  “Quarterly  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,” 
July,  1934,  page  46.)  George  Steptoe  may  have  been  born  in  or 
about  1770. 

In  the  spring  of  1774  George  Washington  was  again  at  Fairfield 
and  Harewood.  Here  are  his  diary  entries  relating  thereto: 

March 

8.  I set  of  for  Berkley,  etca.,  and  to  meet  Mr.  James  Mercer  at 
Bull  run,  on  a divn.  of  the  Land  between  him  and  his  Brothers. 
Dined  at  Moss’s  and  lodgd  at  Leesburg. 

9.  Dined  at  Snickers’s  and  lodged  at  Fairfield. 

10.  Went  by  my  Tenants  on  Bullskin  to  my  Brother’s  at 
Harewood. 

11.  At  Harewood  all  day. 

12.  Returnd  by  my  Tenants  on  Bullskin  to  Fairfield. 
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13*  At  Fairfield  all  day  with  others. 

14.  Set  of  for  my  Tenants  in  Fauquier,  and  lodged  at  one  Lewis 
Lemart’s,  a Tenant’s. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  time,  date  March,  1774,  that  Washing- 
ton in  his  diaries  applies  the  name  of  Fairfield  to  the  home  of  Warner 
Washington  and  Harewood  to  the  home  of  his  brother  Samuel. 

No  sooner  was  Samuel  Washington  well  settled  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  than  he  began  to  increase  his  holdings  in  land,  probably  invest- 
ing the  proceeds  of  sales  in  Stafford.  In  1771  he  purchased  in  Fred- 
erick County  no  fewer  than  eight  pieces  of  real  estate,  as  the  deed 
books  show.  Two  tracts  were  secured  from  Samuel  Pearson,  240 
acres,  part  of  the  Worthington  tract,  and  350  acres  near  Greenway 
Court,  the  country  seat  of  Lord  Fairfax.  Two  tracts  were  obtained 
from  Samuel  Worthington,  aggregating  431  acres.  Three  tracts, 
totaling  1,457  acres,  were  bought  from  Isaiah  and  George  Pember- 
ton, adjoining  the  lands  of  Robert  Worthington.  And  212  acres  near 
the  North  Mountain  were  purchased  from  Zachariah  Connell. 
Altogether  the  eight  tracts  made  a total  of  2,690  acres.  The  same 
year  (1771)  the  350-acre  tract  near  Greenway  Court  was  sold  to 
Thomas  Bryan  Martin. 

Not  only  was  Samuel  Washington  an  active  dealer  in  land  after 
his  location  in  Frederick  County,  he  also  at  once  became  prominent 
in  the  political,  religious,  and  military  life  of  the  county.  Already 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  he  was  listed  as  a magistrate  in  Frederick 
in  May  and  October,  1769.  The  order  books  of  the  county  court 
show  that  he  was  sworn  in  as  a justice  on  February  5,  1771,  and  that 
he  on  the  same  day  also  took  the  required  oaths  as  a vestryman  of 
Norborne  Parish,  which  lay  in  that  part  of  Frederick  County  now 
composing  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  Jefferson,  West  Virginia. 
(See  “Frederick  County  Order  Book,  No.  15,”  page  102.) 

On  May  7 of  the  same  year  (1771)  Samuel  Washington  was 
sworn  in  as  colonel  of  the  militia  of  Frederick  County.  (See  “Order 
Book,  No.  15,”  page  183.)  Among  the  militia  captains  under  him 
were  Robert  Stephen,  Daniel  Morgan,  Morgan  Alexander,  William 
Ashby,  and  Hugh  Stephenson.  Daniel  Morgan  at  that  time  probably 
was  living  at  Soldier’s  Rest,  near  the  locality  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Berryville.  Four  years  later  he  led  a company  of  riflemen 
from  the  “right  bank  of  the  Potomac,”  in  a record  march  to  Boston, 
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thereby  cheering  mightily  the  heart  of  George  Washington,  the  new 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces.  Soon  Morgan  won  dis- 
tinction at  Quebec  and  Saratoga;  later  he  achieved  lasting  renown  at 
Cowpens  and  other  places,  being  fittingly  celebrated  in  later  years  as 
the  “Thunderbolt  of  the  Revolution.”  Hugh  Stephenson  also  led  a 
company  of  riflemen  from  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Boston  in 
a “bee-line”  march  that  rivaled  Morgan’s.  William  Ashby  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  Ashby’s  Gap  clan,  from  whom  Turner  Ashby  and  Dick 
Ashby,  of  Civil  War  fame,  were  descended. 

In  the  spring  of  1772  the  northeastern  part  of  Frederick  County 
was  cut  off  and  erected  into  the  new  county  of  Berkeley.  Thence- 
forth Samuel  Washington,  by  virtue  of  his  place  of  residence,  was  a 
citizen  of  Berkeley  County.  At  once  he  was  put  forward  in  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  new  civic  organization. 

The  first  court  of  Berkeley  County  was  held  on  May  19,  1772,  at 
the  house  of  Friend  (Quaker)  Edward  Beeson,  which  still  stands  a 
short  distance  northeast  of  the  city  of  Martinsburg,  county  seat  of 
Berkeley.  Samuel  Washington  was  one  of  the  nineteen  men  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  to 
act  as  magistrates,  and  he  was  one  of  the  eleven  who  were  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  court,  as  aforesaid.  The  eleven  were  Van 
Swearengen,  Thomas  Swearengen,  Samuel  Washington,  James  Nourse, 
William  Morgan,  William  Little,  James  Strode,  Robert  Stephen, 
Robert  Stogdon,  Robert  C.  Willis,  and  James  Seaton. 

Samuel  Washington  was  present  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  court, 
as  one  of  the  county  justices,  on  June  16,  1772,  and  at  various  other 
times  later.  In  April,  1773,  among  the  justices  of  Berkeley  County 
who  served  with  Samuel  Washington  were  Adam  Stephen  and  Hora- 
tio Gates,  both  of  whom  became  general  officers  in  the  Revolution. 

Colonel  Samuel  Washington  was  also  active  in  local  development 
and  industry.  On  September  15,  1772,  “On  the  motion  of  Samuel 
Washington,  Gentleman,  praying  leave  to  Erect  a Water  Grist  Mill 
on  Bullskin  Run  on  the  land  he  purchased  of  Philip  Pendleton, 
Ordered  that  a jury  be  Summoned  for  that  purpose.” 

Bullskin  is  a small  stream  that  heads  near  Harewood,  flows  south- 
eastward between  Charles  Town  and  the  village  of  Rippon,  entering 
the  Shenandoah  River  near  Kable  Town. 

At  the  same  court  Samuel  Washington  also  made  petition  that 
the  road  leading  from  Snickers’s  to  Jacob  Hite’s,  from  the  place  com- 
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monly  known  by  the  name  of  Elk  Spring,  to  the  road  leading  from 
McCormack’s  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  be  turned.  A commission  was 
appointed  to  view  and  make  report. 

“Snickers’s”  was  probably  at  or  near  Snicker’s  Gap  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,  opposite  Berryville;  and  it  is  understood  that  Jacob  Hite,  a 
son  of  Joist,  lived  at  or  near  Leetown,  which  is  six  or  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Charles  Town.  Soon  after  this  Jacob  Hite,  bitterly  dis- 
appointed because  Martinsburg  and  not  Leetown  was  made  the  county 
seat  of  Berkeley,  sold  out  and  moved  to  South  Carolina,  where  he 
and  most  of  his  family  were  cruelly  murdered  (in  1776)  by  the 
Indians.  (See  Kercheval’s  “History  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,” 
Strasburg  edition  of  1925,  pages  179,  180. ) Jacob  Hite’s  settlement, 
after  his  removal,  was  called  Leetown  after  General  Charles  Lee,  a 
prominent  officer  of  the  Revolution,  who  lived  there. 

Just  how  the  court  decided  in  regard  to  the  mill  and  the  road 
petitioned  for  by  Colonel  Samuel  Washington  has  not  been  ascertained. 

In  April,  1773,  Samuel  Washington  was  sheriff  of  Berkeley 
County.  (See  “Bulletin  of  the  Virginia  State  Library,”  Vol.  XIV, 
Nos.  2,  3,  page  1 19.)  He  served  in  the  same  office  also  in  1776.  On 
November  20,  1776,  as  the  court  record  shows,  he  produced  a com- 
mission from  the  Governor  appointing  him  sheriff  of  the  county, 
whereupon  he  was  sworn  in,  with  John  Coke  and  Robert  Throckmor- 
ton his  sureties.  (See  “Berkeley  County  Order  Book,  No.  2,”  page 
504.) 

On  November  16,  1773,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  Samuel 
Washington,  Hugh  Stephenson,  Robert  Worthington,  and  William 
Brooks,  or  any  three  of  them,  “do  view  the  ground  for  a Road  to  lead 
from  Robert  Worthington’s  lane  till  it  joins  the  Road  at  Colonel 
Washington’s  Plantation,”  and  report.  This  “Colonel  Washington” 
may  have  been  George  Washington,  since  he  also  owned  land  in  that 
region,  but  more  probably  Colonel  Samuel  Washington  was  the  one 
referred  to,  and  the  plantation  Harewood.  The  distance  from  Hare- 
wood  to  Robert  Worthington’s  was  not  more  than  a mile  or  two. 

On  June  2,  1775,  Samuel  Washington,  Gent.,  was  appointed  to 
take  the  list  of  tithables  from  Shepherd’s  Town  to  the  mouth  of 
Opeckon,  thence  up  Opeckon  to  Jonathan  Seaman’s,  thence  down  the 
Main  Road  to  Shepherd’s  Town.  On  the  17th  of  October  following 
he  returned  his  list  of  tithables  and  was  reappointed  for  the  same 
work. 
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At  several  meetings  of  the  court  of  Berkeley  County,  to  wit, 
August  20  and  November  19,  177 6,  perhaps  at  other  times,  Samuel 
Washington  signed  the  record  of  the  court  orders.  This  indicates 
that  he  was  the  presiding  justice  on  those  occasions. 

On  November  20,  1776,  gentlemen  justices  present  Samuel  Wash- 
ington, John  Coke,  Godwin  Swift,  Robert  Worthington,  and  Mor- 
gan Morgan,  Negro  Nace,  a slave  belonging  to  General  Horatio 
Gates,  in  gaol  accused  of  breaking  open  the  cellar  of  the  said  General 
Gates  and  feloniously  taking  from  thence  a “Chest  Money  and 
Cloaths,”  was  brought  before  the  bar.  When  he  was  asked  whether 
he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  “he  says  he  is  guilty.”  It  was  therefore 
the  judgment  of  the  court  that  he  be  remanded  back  to  gaol  and  that 
he  continue  therein  till  the  3d  Friday  in  December  next,  and  then  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  “till  he  is  dead.” 

Nace  was  valued  at  seventy  pounds,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  to 
his  master,  General  Gates.  (See  “Berkeley  County  Order  Book,  No. 
2,”  page  498.) 

As  a rule,  when  a prisoner  was  adjudged  guilty  of  a serious  crimi- 
nal offence  in  the  county  court  he  was  sent  on  to  the  superior  court  at 
Williamsburg,  or  in  later  times  to  some  other  place  where  a superior 
court  was  held;  but  in  this  case  the  execution  was  to  follow  the  verdict 
of  the  county  court.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Nace  con- 
fessed his  guilt.  Or  it  may  be  that  insomuch  as  negro  slaves  were 
legal  property,  they  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  local  court  without 
reference  to  a superior  court.  In  1814  a capital  case  involving  a slave 
was  similarly  disposed  of  in  Shenandoah  County  by  the  county  court. 
Hercules,  a negro  man  slave  of  Thomas  Fox,  was  convicted  of  house- 
breaking and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  therefor.  (See  Wayland’s 
“History  of  Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,”  1927,  page  252.) 

A subsequent  Act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  recites  that  Hercules 
broke  jail  and  escaped  “for  good.”  Whether  Nace  escaped  or  was 
hanged  is  not  known  to  the  present  writer. 

Colonel  Samuel  Washington  for  some  time,  probably  for  only  a 
short  period,  served  Berkeley  County  as  county  lieutenant;  that  is, 
as  commander  of  militia  and  chief  military  officer  of  the  county.  This 
appears  from  an  entry  in  the  court  records  of  April  3,  1777: 

On  petition  of  Samuel  Washington  Gent  setting  forth  his  low 
state  of  health  which  renders  him  unfit  for  publick  business,  and  there- 
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fore  prays  that  he  may  have  leave  to  resign  his  Commission  as  County 
Lieutenant,  which  is  granted. 

(See  “Berkeley  County  Order  Book,  No.  2,”  page  534.) 

Van  Swearengen  Gent,  was  appointed  County  Lieutenant  in  the 
room  of  Samuel  Washington  Esq.  who  hath  resigned. 

Here  we  see  a probable  reason  why  Colonel  Samuel  Washington 
did  not  perform  active  military  service  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
— he  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know.  Evidently  his  health  was  breaking 
down,  and  he  therefore  was  not  able  to  undergo  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions and  damaging  exposures  of  camp  and  field.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, he  rendered  such  services  at  home  as  he  was  able  to  perform, 
and  until  his  failing  health  made  retirement  necessary.  Whether  he 
was  ever  as  vigorous  physically  as  his  older  brother,  General  Wash- 
ington, seems  doubtful,  though  the  portrait  of  him  that  hangs  over 
the  mantel  at  Harewood  shows  a well-favored  young  man,  who,  in 
the  picture,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  George  Washington. 

From  items  already  shown  and  others  that  will  appear  farther 
on,  it  must  be  plain  that  Colonel  Samuel  Washington  was  a well-to-do 
large  landowner  and  a progressive  man  of  affairs,  though  he  was  not 
so  wealthy  in  lands  and  other  resources  as  his  brother,  General  Wash- 
ington, was,  or  later  became.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
court  that  he  was  an  occasional  party  in  a suit,  though  not  very  often. 
In  this  respect  he  seems  to  have  fallen  below  the  popular  average  for 
men  of  those  times,  which  was  rather  high.  Having  cases  in  court 
was  in  that  period  of  our  history  a favorite  pastime.  On  the  tablet 
which  was  erected  in  1933  near  Harewood  by  the  Bee  Line  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  it  is  stated  that  Samuel  Washington  was  senior  warden  of 
St.  George’s  Chapel. 

On  September  26,  1777,  Samuel  Washington  and  his  wife  Anne 
made  a deed  for  land  to  James  Kelso  and  James  Wilson.  This  fact 
is  of  special  interest  as  showing  that  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  Steptoe, 
was  still  living.  Exact  information  about  the  dates  of  his  several 
marriages  has  been  difficult  to  obtain.  Anne  Steptoe  Washington  had, 
at  least,  four  children,  namely,  Ferdinand,  George  Steptoe,  Lawrence 
Augustine,  and  Harriet,  who  married  Parks.  Ferdinand,  probably 
the  oldest,  was  born  in  1767;  Harriet  was  the  youngest  of  the  four 
named.  Prior  to  September  9,  1781,  when  Samuel  Washington  made 
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his  will,  his  fifth  wife,  Susannah,  had  borne  him  a son,  John  Perrin 
Washington.  Following  are  the  few  facts  that  seem  to  be  known 
about  Samuel  Washington’s  several  wives: 

1.  Jane  Champe,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Champe,  of  King 
George  County,  Virginia.  If  she  had  any  children  they  died  in  infancy. 

2.  Mildred  Thornton,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Thornton  and 
his  wife,  Mildred  Gregory.  Mildred,  the  second  wife,  had  two  sons: 
Thornton,  born  probably  in  1760,  who  grew  up  and  married;  and 
Tristram,  born  in  or  about  1763,  who  did  not  grow  up. 

3.  Lucy  Chapman,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Chapman.  If  she 
had  any  children  they  did  not  grow  up. 

4.  Anne  Steptoe,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Steptoe.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  the  widow  of  Willoughby  Allerton  when  she  mar- 
ried Samuel  Washington,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  17 66.  She  had, 
at  least,  four  Washington  children:  Ferdinand,  born  July  16,  1767; 
George  Steptoe,  Lawrence  Augustine,  and  Harriet,  who  married 
Parks.  Evidently  it  is  the  opinion  of  John  C.  Fitzpatrick  that  Anne 
had  other  Washington  children  who  did  not  grow  up.  (See  his 
“Diaries  of  George  Washington,”  Vol.  I,  page  285,  note.)  All  of 
Anne’s  children  must  have  been  born  prior  to  December,  1780,  since 
Samuel  Washington  married  his  fifth  wife  not  later  than  that  date. 

5.  The  Widow  Holding,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  Susannah 
Perrin.  She  had  a son,  John  Perrin  Washington,  who  was  born  prior 
to  September  9,  1781,  when  Samuel  Washington  made  his  will. 

Following  is  a full  copy  of  Colonel  Samuel  Washington’s  will: 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen,  I Samuel  Washington  of  the  County 
of  Berkeley  & State  of  Virginia,  being  of  sound  mind  memory  & 
understanding  and  calling  to  mind  the  Incertainty  of  life,  do  make  pub- 
lish & declare  this  my  last  will  & Testament,  Imprimis  my  will  and 
desire  is  that  all  my  just  debts  be  paid,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my 
death,  Item  I give  and  devise  to  my  loving  wife  the  tract  of  Land 
whereon  I now  live,  containing  two  hundred  & thirty  Acres  or  there- 
abouts with  all  its  Appurtenances  also  a Tract  of  Land  called  Ruth- 
erfords containing  five  Hundred  & seventy  Acres  Also  Fifty  Acres 
of  Land  I Bought  of  Isaiah  Pemberton  Contiguous  to  the  Land  I 
Now  Live  on,  with  all  their  Appurtenances  Item,  I give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  said  wife  one  forth  part,  of  all  my  negroes  except  those 
which  I shall  devise  to  my  son  Thornton  & Daughter  Harriett  also 
my  Pheaton,  & one  fourth  part  of  all  my  stock  of  Horses  Sheep  & 
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Hogs,  I also  devise  that  my  sd.  wife  in  her  said  part  of  negroes  may 
have  her  choise  of  either  of  the  two  negroes  called  Aaron  & Phil  the 
one  a joiner  and  the  other  a weaver,  Provided  Nevertheless,  and  it 
is  my  will  and  desire  that  all  the  Estate,  hereby  given  to  my  said  wife 
continue  hers  so  long  only  as  she  continues  single  & unmarried  & upon 
her  marriage  or  death  go  immediately  to  my  son  John  Perrin  Wash- 
ington & his  heirs  forever.  Item,  give  and  devise  unto  my  son  Thorn- 
ton, and  his  heirs  a negro  man  called  David  by  trade  a cooper,  also  a 
negro  wench  called  Sail  (Great  Sail)  & her  children  also  two  negro 
Boys  Glasscow  & Nelson,  the  same  to  go  to  him  immediately  after 
my  death,  It  is  further  my  will  & desire  that  the  Seven  Thousand 
pounds  which  my  said  son  Thornton  owes  me,  in  exchange  for  the 
Tract  of  Land  he  now  lives  on  be  not  paid  up  to  my  executors  but 
remain  forever  to  the  use  of  my  said  son  Thornton,  & it  is  further 
my  will  & desire  that  my  said  Son  Thornton  have  the  priviledge  of 
getting  upon  any  part  of  my  estate  as  much  board  timber  as  he  may 
want  for  the  use  of  his  plantation  for  seven  years  to  come,  Item,  I 
give  and  devise  unto  my  son  Ferdinand  & his  heirs  the  Tract  of  Land 
I bought  of  Samuel  Pearson  also  the  tract  of  Land  I bought  of  Sam- 
uel Worthington,  I also  give  unto  my  said  Son  Ferdinand  & his 
heirs  one  forth  part  of  all  my  negroes  (except  those  devised  to  my 
son  Thornton  & Daughter  Harriett)  and  one  forth  part  of  all  my 
Horses,  Cattle  Sheep  and  Hogs,  Item,  I give  and  devise  to  my  son 
George  Steptoe  & his  heirs  the  tract  of  Land  I bought  of  George 
Pemberton  also  the  tract  of  Land  I bought  of  Isaiah  Pemberton 
(except  the  fifty  Acres  devised  to  my  wife  in  which  said  fifty  acres 
It  is  my  will  and  desire  that  the  orchard  be  included),  It  is  further 
my  v/ill  and  desire  that  my  son  George  have  one  fourth  part  of  all 
my  negroes  (except  those  devised  to  my  son  Thornton  & Daughter 
Harriett)  also  one  fourth  part  of  all  my  Stock  of  Horses  Cattle  Sheep 
& Hogs,  Item,  I give  & devise  unto  my  son  Lawrence  Augustine  & 
his  heirs  the  tract  of  Land  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rushwoods  or 
surplus  containing  seven  Flundred  Acres,  also  the  tract  of  Land,  I 
bought  of  Wm.  McCormick  together  with  one  fourth  part,  of  all 
my  negroes,  (except  those  devised  to  my  son  Thornton  & Daughter 
Harriett)  also  one  fourth  part  of  all  my  stock  of  Horses  Cattle  Sheep 
& Hogs,  Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Harriett 
three  Hundred  & fifty  pounds  hard  money  to  be  raised  out  of  my 
estate  as  soon  as  my  debts  are  paid  and  to  be  put  to  interest  for  her 
use,  I also  leave  to  my  said  Daughter  a mulatto  woman  called  Cecelia 
& her  increase  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever,  Item,  it  is  my  will  and 
desire  that  if  either  of  my  said  sons  Ferdinand,  George  Steptoe,  Law- 
rence Augustine  or  John  Perrin  die  before  they  come  of  age  the 
estate  hereby  devised  to  them  or  either  of  them  shall  be  equally 
divided  among  my  surviving  sons,  Thornton  not  excepted,  Item,  it  is 
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my  will  & desire  that  my  estate  be  kept  together  for  the  common  use 
of  my  wife  & children  untill  they  my  children  respectively  come  of 
age  when  it  is  my  will  & desire  that  their  estate  be  given  them  for  their 
own  absolute  use  & disposal,  Item,  it  is  my  further  will  & desire  that 
my  plate  (except  a large  Salver  a Tankard  & a pint  can  which  I leave 
to  be  equally  divided  among  my  other  Children)  go  and  be  delivered 
to  my  son  Ferdinand  when  he  comes  of  age,  Item,  I give  and  devise 
unto  my  son  Ferdinand  a lot  in  the  town  of  Mecklinburg  [Shepherds- 
town]  in  the  said  county  of  Berkeley  & its  appurtenances  to  him  & his 
heirs  forever  the  said  lot  bought  of  David  Shepherd,  Item,  I give  & 
devise  unto  my  brother  John  Washington  & his  heirs  an  equal  part  of 
two  Lots  in  Bath  town  [now  Berkeley  Springs]  purchased  of  the  com- 
missioners, together  with  their  appurtenances,  Lastly  I do  hereby 
appoint  my  worthy  brothers  George,  John  Augustine,  and  Charles 
Washington  together  with  my  esteemed  friend  James  Nourse  Senr. 
Executors  of  this  my  last  will  & Testament  revoking  all  former  and 
other  wills.  In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  & seal 
this  Ninth  day  of  September,  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  & eighty 
one.  Samuel  Washington  (LS) 

(See  “Berkeley  County  Will  Book,  No.  i,”  p.  237.) 

On  December  18,  1781,  the  above  will  of  Samuel  Washington, 
deceased,  was  proved  in  court  by  the  oaths  of  Charles  Washington 
and  John  Cooke,  two  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  and  Charles  Washing- 
ton and  James  Nourse  entered  into  bond  as  executors,  with  John 
Cooke  and  James  Crane  as  their  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  10,000 
pounds  specie.  Teste,  Will  Drew,  Clerk. 

(See  “Berkeley  County  Will  Book,  No.  1,”  p.  239.) 

Although  Samuel  Washington  had  appointed  his  three  brothers, 
George,  John  A.,  and  Charles,  executors  of  his  will,  only  one  of  them, 
namely,  Charles,  appeared  to  qualify  for  that  service.  The  time, 
December,  1781,  and  the  impending  condition  of  public  affairs  pro- 
vide ample  reason  why  General  George  Washington,  commander-in- 
chief of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  could  not  take  upon  him  the  work 
of  administering  his  brother’s  estate.  John  Augustine  Washington 
lived  at  a considerable  distance  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
Charles,  in  the  county  of  Spotsylvania,  was  somewhat  nearer.  And 
about  this  time  or  shortly  thereafter  he  moved  to  Berkeley  County 
and  established  his  home  four  miles  southeast  of  Harewood,  just 
south  of  the  town  which  was  laid  out  on  his  land  and  named  for  him, 
Charles  Town.  In  1786  he  donated  the  four  corner  lots  at  the  inter- 
section of  Washington  Street  and  George  Street  for  public  buildings. 
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Samuel  Washington,  as  already  pointed  out,  died  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-seven.  The  family,  in  most  of  its  members,  was  rather  short- 
lived. The  father,  Augustine  Washington,  died  in  1743,  aged  only 
forty-nine.  John  Augustine,  the  third  son,  died  in  1787,  aged  fifty- 
one.  The  daughter  and  sister,  Betty  Lewis,  died  in  1797,  aged 
sixty-four.  Charles  and  George  both  died  in  1799,  the  former  aged 
sixty-one,  the  latter  nearly  sixty-eight.  The  only  member  of  the  fam- 
ily to  attain  a ripe  old  age  was  the  mother,  Mary  Ball  Washington, 
who  lived  until  1789,  reaching  the  age  of  eighty-one  or  eighty-two 
years. 

Samuel  Washington’s  fifth  wife,  the  one  so  carefully  provided  for 
in  his  will,  survived  him  less  than  two  years.  On  December  5,  1782, 
she,  Susannah  Washington,  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  made  her 
will.  Therein  she  mentions  her  son,  John  Perrin  Washington;  her 
first  husband,  George  Holding;  her  daughter,  Nancy  Holding;  her 
daughter,  Susannah  Holding;  her  sister,  Willis,  of  Gloster;  her  friend, 
Dr.  James  Armstrong;  her  friend,  Dolphin  Drew;  her  friend,  James 
Nourse,  Sr.;  her  friend,  Francis  Willis,  of  Gloster;  and  her  sister 
Lewis,  of  Gloster. 

Francis  Willis  and  William  Reynolds,  of  York,  were  appointed 
executors.  The  will  was  witnessed  by  Warner  Washington,  Jr.,  who 
lived  probably  at  or  near  Fairfield,  now  in  the  edge  of  Clarke  County, 
Virginia,  about  ten  miles  southwest  from  Harewood.  The  docu- 
ment was  proved  before  the  court  on  May  20,  1783.  (See  “Berkeley 
County  Will  Book,  No.  1,”  page  310.) 

Thornton  Washington,  son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Washington  and 
his  second  wife,  Mildred  Thornton,  died  in  1787  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven  or  thereabouts,  having  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Mildred  Berry,  of  Stafford  County,  Virginia;  his  second 
wife,  married  April  2,  1786,  was  Frances  Townshend  Washington. 
Fie  lived  at  Cedar  Lawn,  called  Berry’s  Hill,  prior  to  1780,  a fine  old 
estate  near  Harewood.  On  July  26,  1787,  he  made  his  will.  Therein 
he  describes  himself  as  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia.  He  names 
individuals : 

My  wife  Frances  Townshend  Washington; 

My  son  by  her,  Samuel  Washington ; 

My  other  two  sons  which  I had  by  my  former  wife,  Mildred 
Washington ; 

My  three  half-brothers  and  sister. 
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He  appoints  his  wife  and  his  friend,  Lawrence  Washington,  Jr., 
of  Chotank,  and  Warner  Washington,  Jr.,  of  Frederick,  executors. 
The  will  was  probated  October  16,  1787.  (See  “Berkeley  County 
Will  Book,  No.  1,”  page  464.) 

From  other  records  of  Berkeley  County,  at  Martinsburg,  it 
appears  that  Thornton  Washington’s  “other  two  sons”  by  his  first 
wife  Mildred  were  named  Thornton  and  Thomas.  (See  “Berkeley 
County  Will  Book,  No.  2,”  pages  35,  36,  267.)  Thornton,  Jr.’s,  full 
name  was  John  Thornton  Augustine  Washington. 

Ferdinand  Washington,  born  1767,  son  of  Colonel  Samuel  Wash- 
ington and  his  fourth  wife,  Anne  Steptoe,  Widow  Allerton,  died  in 
Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  in  1788.  An  appraisement  of  his  estate 
was  made  on  June  4,  1789.  (See  “Berkeley  County  Will  Book,  No. 
2,”  page  36.)  Ferdinand’s  brothers,  George  Steptoe  and  Lawrence 
Augustine,  in  1785  were  going  to  school  in  Georgetown  and  Alex- 
andria, under  the  supervision  of  their  uncle,  General  George  Washing- 
ton. The  latter,  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  American 
Revolution  to  a successful  conclusion,  was  now  finding  it  possible  to 
resume  charge  of  his  own  personal  business,  improve  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  give  attention  to  the  orphan  children  of  his  brother  Samuel, 
though  he  had  not  been  able  to  serve  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will  in  December,  1781.  Under  date  of  November  20,  1785,  Wash- 
ington wrote  in  his  diary:  “My  Nephew  Lawe.  Washington  came 

here  with  a letter  to  day  from  Mr.  Bayley  respecting  their  Board, 
etca.”  He  evidently  refers  to  the  board  of  Lawrence  Augustine  and 
George  Steptoe.  Mr.  Bayley  was  a merchant  of  Georgetown. 

On  Wednesday,  November  23,  General  Washington  made  this 
entry : 

Sent  Mr.  Shaw  through  Alexandria,  to  agree  for  the  Schooling 
and  Board  of  My  Nephews  George  Steptoe  and  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington now  at  the  Academy  at  George  Town,  and  thence  to  the  latter 
place  to  conduct  them  to  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  School 
at  the  Alexandria  Academy. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Alexandria  Academy. 
His  nephew,  George  Steptoe,  was  now  about  fifteen  years  old,  and 
Lawrence  Augustine  a year  or  two  younger.  Various  passages  in 
General  Washington’s  will,  made  July  9,  1799,  have  reference  to 
Alexandria  Academy,  certain  business  relations  with  his  deceased 
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brother  Samuel,  and  the  education  of  Samuel’s  sons,  George  Steptoe 
and  Lawrence  Augustine.  Following  are  pertinent  excerpts  from  his 
will : 

To  the  Trustees  (Governors,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  they 
may  be  designated)  of  the  Academy  in  the  Town  of  Alexandria,  I 
give  and  bequeath,  in  Trust,  Four  thousand  dollars,  or  in  other 
words  twenty  of  the  shares  which  I hold  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria, 
towards  the  support  of  a Free  School  established  at,  and  annexed  to, 
the  said  Academy;  for  the  purpose  of  educating  such  orphan  chil- 
dren, or  the  children  of  such  other  poor  and  indigent  persons  as  are 
unable  to  accomplish  it  with  their  own  means;  and  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees  of  the  said  Seminary,  are  best  entitled  to  the 

benefit  of  this  donation The  aforesaid  twenty  shares  I give 

and  bequeath  in  perpetuity;  ....  the  dividends  only  of  which  are 
to  be  drawn  for  and  applied  by  the  said  Trustees  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  uses  above  mentioned;  .... 

I release  exonerate  and  discharge,  the  estate  of  my  deceased 
brother,  Samuel  Washington,  from  the  payment  of  the  money  which 
is  due  to  me  for  the  land  I sold  to  Philip  Pendleton  (lying  in  the 
County  of  Berkeley)  who  assigned  the  same  to  him  the  said  Samuel; 

who,  by  agreement  was  to  pay  me  therefor And  whereas  by 

some  contract  (the  purport  of  which  was  never  communicated  to  me) 
between  the  said  Samuel  and  his  son  Thornton  Washington,  the  latter 
became  possessed  of  the  aforesaid  land,  without  any  conveyance  hav- 
ing passed  from  me,  either  to  the  said  Pendleton,  the  said  Samuel,  or 
the  said  Thornton,  and  without  any  consideration  having  been  made, 
by  which  neglect  neither  the  legal  or  equitable  title  has  been  alienated; 
....  it  rests  therefore  with  me  to  declare  my  intention  concerning 

the  premises And  these  are  to  give  and  bequeath  the  said  land 

to,  whomsoever  the  said  Thornton  Washington  (who  is  also  dead) 
devised  the  same;  or  to  his  heirs  forever  if  he  died  intestate;  .... 
Exonerating  the  estate  of  the  said  Thornton,  equally  with  that  of  the 
said  Samuel  from  payment  of  the  purchase  money;  which,  with  Inter- 
est, agreeably  to  the  original  contract  with  the  said  Pendleton,  would 


amount  to  more  than  a thousand  pounds And  whereas  two 

other  sons  of  my  said  deceased  brother  Samuel  ....  namely,  George 


Steptoe  Washington  and  Lawrence  Augustine  Washington,  were  by 
the  decease  of  those  to  whose  care  they  were  committed,  brought 
under  my  protection,  and  in  conseqe  have  occasioned  advances  on 
my  part  for  their  education  at  college,  and  other  schools,  for  their 
board  ....  clothing  ....  and  other  incidental  expenses,  to  the 
amount  of  near  five  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  the  sums  fur- 
nished by  their  estate  wch  sum  may  be  inconvenient  for  them,  or  their 
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father’s  Estate  to  refund I do  for  these  reasons  acquit  them, 

and  the  said  estate,  from  the  payment  thereof My  intention 

being  that  all  accounts  between  them  and  me,  and  their  father’s  estate 
and  me  shall  stand  balanced. 

To  the  same  two  nephews  General  Washington  showed  his  gen- 
erosity otherwise  in  his  will.  To  Lawrence  Augustine  he  left  one 
twenty-third  part  of  his  residuary  estate.  To  George  Steptoe  he  left 
a sword  and  one  twenty-third  part  of  his  residuary  estate.  To  their 
sister,  Harriet  Washington,  who  married  Andrew  Parks,  of  Balti- 
more, in  1796,  he  left  one  twenty-third  part  of  his  residuary  estate. 
A like  bequest  was  made  to  the  heirs  of  Thornton  Washington, 
deceased.  He  also  appointed  his  nephew,  George  Steptoe  Washing- 
ton, one  of  his  executors. 

George  Steptoe  Washington  (i770?-i8o9)  lived  at  Harewood, 
the  home  of  his  father,  Colonel  Samuel  Washington.  His  wife  was 
Lucy  Payne,  a sister  to  Dolly  Payne  Todd;  and  thus  it  came  about 
that  the  marriage  of  James  Madison  and  Dolly  Payne  Todd,  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  took  place  at  Harewood.  The  spacious  northeast  parlor 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  mansion,  with  its  exquisite  paneling  of  fine 
wood  work  and  its  ample  fireplace,  is  pointed  out  as  the  room  in 
which  the  “great  little  Madison”  and  the  vivacious  young  widow  were 
joined  in  matrimony.  The  officiating  clergyman  was  Rev.  Alexander 
Balmain,  a chaplain  of  the  Revolution  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
a well-known  minister  of  Winchester  and  the  surrounding  region. 
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Historic  Quilts,  Spreads  and  Coverlets 

By  Florence  Peto,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

j MERICAN-MADE  patchwork  quilts,  spreads  and  cover- 
lets, several  of  which  appear  in  this  article,  comprise  a 
portfolio  compiled  by  the  writer;  though  some  of  them 
are  gorgeously  beautiful  and  display  distinguished  work- 
manship, they  were  selected  primarily  for  interest  in  their  historical 
and  biographical  backgrounds.  Through  the  generous  cooperation 
of  descendants,  in  whose  possession  pieces  of  inspirational  beauty  as 
well  as  personal  interest  are  still  to  be  found,  and  because  of  access 
to  diaries,  ledgers,  family  papers,  Bibles  and  letters,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  gather  together  an  authentic  record  for  quilt  lovers  of  this, 
and  perhaps  future,  generations — a record  of  a branch  of  Folk  Art, 
individual  examples  of  which  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  writer  to  pre- 
serve and  present  closely  identified  with  the  families  and  communities 
in  which  they  were  made. 

Though  surviving  pieces  show  rare  good  taste  and  creative  vital- 
ity, the  early  quiltmaker  made  no  conscious  effort  to  produce  a work 
of  art,  for  quilts  were  born  of  urgent  necessity  and  not  as  an  outlet 
for  artistic  expression.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  family  budget 
for  bedcoverings  and  no  shop  in  which  to  purchase  them  if  there  had 
been;  it  was  woman’s  job  to  weave  and  spin,  save  scraps  and  sew;  to 
embellish  her  handiwork  was  her  privilege — providing  it  did  not 
take  up  too  much  time  required  for  more  useful  tasks.  The  era  of 
American  quiltmaking  embraced  four  wars;  therefore,  added  to  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  quilt  was  the  desperate  need  women  felt  to 
keep  their  hands  busy  during  so-called  leisure  hours — for  feminine 
minds  and  hearts  were  occupied  with  stern  and  sorrowful  things. 
Always,  women  have  turned  to  needlecraft  for  relief  from  monotony 
and  even  grief.  Still,  their  patchwork  contrived  to  be  gay!  If  there 
were  Job’s  Tears  and  Rocky  Road  to  California,  there  were  also  The 
Hand  of  Friendship  and  The  Primrose  Path.  Names  which  colonial 


*Extracts  from  a volume  whose  publication  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 
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and  pioneer  women  bestowed  upon  their  patterns  are  significant.  As 
Eastern  carpets  and  rugs  record  so  vividly  the  thoughts  and  symbols 
of  the  weaver’s  tribal  traditions  so,  gradually,  the  American  patch 
quilt  and  the  woven  spread  became  documents  revealing  at  least  the 
character,  temperament  and  activities  of  the  women  who  designed 
and  made  them.  Not  only  new  names  for  traditional  units  of  design 
and  old  arrangements,  but  new  patterns  were  created  which,  some- 
times structurally,  sometimes  pictorially,  but  more  often  merely  by 
name,  reflected  the  hardships  through  which  families  passed  in  the 
epic  experience  of  making  a new  home  in  a new  land.  If  such  names 
as  Ocean  Wave,  Indian  Hatchet,  Charter  Oak,  Pine  Tree,  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  Golgotha  and  Delectable  Mountains  were  to  become  merely 
studies  of  design  and  their  medium,  the  quilts,  designated  only  by  a 
number  in  our  museums,  would  they  not  lose  their  greatest  charm 
and  appeal — their  link  with  human  struggle  and  accomplishment? 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go  into  the  origin  of 
designs;  for  the  pieces  shown  here,  accent  is  on  human  interest  and 
the  background  of  their  making.  Some  were  created  in  families 
whose  names  have  become  household  words — names  reminiscent  of 
valorous  behavior  in  times  of  war  and  stress;  names  which  will  recall 
the  sturdy  virtues  of  industry  and  thrift;  names  which  have  become 
associated  with  the  development  of  communities,  townships  and  the 
Republic.  In  the  realm  of  patch  quilts  and  woven  coverlets  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  historian  as  well  as  the  craftsman  may  find  a lesson 
and  the  lover  of  them  surely  needs  to  offer  no  apology  for  his  expres- 
sions of  sentiment. 

Mary  Totten’s  Rising  Sun  (Courtesy  of  Miss  Ella  Butler) — In 
the  art  of  weaving  Oriental  rugs  it  is  said  that  each  family  or  tribe 
has  a pattern  distinctive  and  so  well  known  to  each  member  that  it  can 
be,  and  often  is,  tied  in  from  memory.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  quiltmaking  women  of  the  Totten  family  of  Staten  Island.  Many 
quilts,  in  which  the  diamond  patch  has  been  used  as  a unit,  have  been 
pieced  to  form  a large  eight-pointed  star  which  has  been  built  out 
until  the  points  of  the  star  mark  the  extent  of  the  quilt’s  dimensions; 
sometimes  a border  is  added,  sometimes  not.  Modern  quiltmakers 
refer  to  this  design  as  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  among  the  old-time 
quiltmakers  it  was  known  as  a Rising  Sun.  Although  structurally  a 
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star,  accent  in  coloring  is  so  arranged  that  concentric  circles  of  blend- 
ing tones  radiate  from  the  center  and  from  the  effect  thus  obtained 
may  have  come  the  earlier  designation.  Also,  all  colonial  and  pioneer 
women  had  this  in  common:  they  rose  early  and  toiled  late — a Rising 
Sun  was  something  with  which  they  were  entirely  familiar,  an  apt 
name.  This  pattern  is  not  at  all  unusual,  but  the  Totten  quilts  are 
unique  in  their  complementary  decoration.  It  is  the  right-angled 
spaces  between  the  points  which  offer  opportunity  for  expression  of 
individual  taste  and  skill  in  treatment;  on  some  quilts  these  spaces 
have  been  filled  in  with  smaller  pieced  stars  and  sometimes  with  quilt- 
ing stitchery. 

Mary  Totten  decorated  her  Rising  Sun  with  lavish  but  inspired 
hand  and  she,  a young  woman  untutored  in  the  use  of  hues,  still  man- 
aged to  commingle  colors — mostly  dark  tones  of  plum,  rose,  gold  and 
turquoise — in  such  a way  that  her  patchwork  quilt  composed  of  hum- 
ble cottons  resembles  a Persian  carpet.  Full-blown  roses  and  graceful 
leaves  cut  from  a high-lustered  English  chintz  have  been  arranged 
to  form  her  own  original  conception  of  suitable  ornamentation  for 
the  right  angles;  the  border  matches  the  rest  of  the  design  and  is 
beautifully  relevant.  Vases,  fetching  birds,  exotic  fruits  and  flower 
buds,  all  raised  by  padding,  have  been  made  of  calico;  stemming, 
of  deftly  twisted  dark  green  calico,  has  been  whipped  down  on  both 
edges — all  of  this  stands  out  in  relief  from  a background  of  age- 
mellowed  muslin.  The  chain  border,  a design  seen  frequently  on 
furniture  and  also  used  in  other  crafts,  was  a favorite  with  early  quilt- 
makers;  our  grandmothers  gave  it  the  homely  name  of  Sausage 
Border — just  as  they  renamed  the  Persian  Pear  or  Pine  Cone  the 
Pickle  Pattern.  On  some  quilts  the  chain  border  became  a handsome 
affair  when  the  loop  of  the  chain  enclosed  an  appliqued  rose  or  other 
blossom.  Into  the  loops  of  her  chain  Mary  set  an  inlay  of  red  in  a 
green  oval — she  liked  the  treatment  well  enough  to  use  it  on  four 
quilts.  On  the  pictured  quilt  an  inner  bow-knot  border  alternates  a 
bud  with  a leaf.  Quilting  interest  is  usually  secondary  on  such  elabo- 
rate pieces,  but  on  the  Rising  Sun  fine  stitchery  follows  the  design, 
making  the  reverse  side  incredibly  handsome — this,  in  spite  of  an 
interlining  of  badly  ginned  cotton  plentifully  studded  with  cotton 
seeds.  It  has  been  initialed — “M.  T.”  Such  a magnificent  and  opu- 
lent bedspreading  would  have  been  planned  for  a bedchamber  on  the 
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grand  scale — for  the  “great  room”;  it  fairly  demands  a setting  of 
substantial  mahogany  and  space  if  it  is  not  to  overpower  everything 
else  in  the  room.  Today’s  generation  would  convert  such  a piece  into 
a wall  hanging,  where,  indeed,  it  would  show  to  best  advantage — a 
dramatic  accent  as  background  for  one’s  heirloom  four-poster. 

Mary  Totten  was  born  in  1781  and  died  in  1861 ; she  was  one  of 
seven  children  born  to  Gilbert  Totten  and  his  wife,  Mary  Butler. 
Gilbert  had  been  second  son  of  John  Totten,  a man  of  Welsh  extrac- 
tion, who  had  first  settled  on  Long  Island  and  had  lived  there  sev- 
eral years  before  moving  to  Staten  Island,  where  his  descendants  were 
born  and  have  remained.  Mary  did  not  marry  as  early  in  life  as  her 
sisters,  but  she  married  twice  and  her  quilts  (two  Rising  Suns  and  a 
Sunflower)  were  made  before  1810.  She  married  (first)  Rev.  Joseph 
Polhemus,  and  lastly  Matthew  Williams,  but  there  were  no  children 
born  of  either  marriage.  Her  step-granddaughter,  Mary  Weir  Lee, 
said  of  her:  “Mary  Williams  was  one  of  the  sweetest  old  ladies  that 
ever  lived  and  her  husband’s  family  loved  her  dearly.”  Mrs.  Lee 
told  of  the  courtship  of  Rev.  Polhemus:  “A  clergyman  who  was  in 

the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  home  of  Gilbert  Totten  in  Westfield,  had 
a friend,  another  clergyman,  who  was  despondent  over  the  death  of 
his  wife;  the  first  clergyman  told  his  despondent  friend  tht  he  knew 
a lady  on  Staten  Island  who  was  worth  her  weight  in  gold;  the 
despondent  man  came  to  Westfield,  met  Mary,  and  married  her.” 

Mary’s  father,  Gilbert  Totten,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  Methodist  Church  on  Staten  Island  and  the  second  in  America. 
It  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Woodrow  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  where  in  the  adjoining  cemetery  lie  the  remains  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Polhemus.  Mary,  later,  married  Matthew  Williams  and  the 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  her  will : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen: 

I,  Mary  Williams,  of  the  Town  of  Westfield,  County  of  Rich- 
mond and  State  of  New  York,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory  and 
considering  of  this  frail  and  transitory  life,  do  therefore  make, 
ordain,  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament; 
That  is  to  say,  First,  after  all  my  lawful  debts  are  paid  and  dis- 
charged, I give  and  bequeath  to  Rachel  Mary  Drake,  daughter  of 
William  Drake,  deceased,  my  large  spread  called  the  Rising  Sun.  I 
then  give  and  bequeath  to  Elizabeth  Drake,  wife  of  William  Drake, 
deceased,  and  to  Mary  Ann  DuBois,  all  my  furniture  and  clothing 
to  be  divided  equally  share  and  share  alike. 
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Elizabeth  Drake  and  Mary  Ann  DuBois  were  sisters  and  were 
nieces  of  Mary  Williams — both  being  children  of  Mary’s  sister, 
Rachel  Totten  Johnson.  Rachel  Mary,  to  whom  the  pictured  quilt 
was  left,  was  Elizabeth’s  daughter. 

Three  Rising  Suns  were  made  in  the  Totten  family — two  in 
Mary’s  generation — probably  both  were  hers;  Mary  Ann  DuBois 
made  the  third — she  autographed  and  dated  it — “Mary  Ann 
DuBois,  John  DuBois — October  6,  1835.”  The  piece  is  duplicate  of 
her  aunt’s  except  that  it  shows  even  deeper  shades  of  coloring  and 
includes  the  insertion  of  a cartouche,  or  border,  at  each  end,  making 
the  DuBois  quilt  a rectangle  instead  of  a square.  The  DuBois  farm- 
house stood  on  the  north  side  of  Amboy  Road  opposite  Mt.  Loretto, 
between  Richmond  Valley  and  Pleasant  Plains.  These  quilts  are  out- 
standing examples  of  distinguished  American  patchwork. 

Wyckoff  Coverlet  Made  in  Oldest  House  (Courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Alvin  M.  Dunham) — The  Wyckoff  house,  on  Canarsie  Lane  and 
Kings  Highway  in  Flatlands,  authorities  seem  to  agree,  is  the  oldest 
house  in  New  York  State,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  before,  or  by, 
1638.  It  is  still  standing;  true,  the  sturdy  hand-hewn  beams  of  Euro- 
pean oak  are  very  slowly  making  concessions  to  marching  years  and 
neglect — they  appear  to  be  a little  tired  of  holding  a house  together 
for  three  hundred  years.  Shrubbery  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
wild  now  hides  the  side  walls  of  weather-blackened  shingles — giving 
the  illusion  of  a house  sinking  into  the  ground.  The  photograph, 
taken  in  July  of  1937,  shows  how  age  has  not  altered  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  roof. 

Indian  deeds  to  properties  in  the  Keskachauge  districts  (Flatlands 
or  Amersfoort)  are  dated  1636;  one  of  the  present  descendants  of 
Pieter  Claesen  Wyckoff  still  possesses  one  of  these  deeds.  Colonial 
officers  rarely  missed  a chance  to  promote  their  own  private  inter- 
ests and,  without  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  directors  in  Hol- 
land, Wouter  Van  Twiller  secured  for  himself  “one  of  three  flats  on 
Long  Island” — on  part  of  which  land  he  established  a tobacco  plan- 
tation which  became  known  as  Van  Twiller’s  Bouwerie.  There  is 
official  correspondence  in  which  the  Director-General  says  he  built 
homes  on  his  properties  and  Frederick  Van  Wyck,  in  his  book, 
“Keskachauge,”  considers  it  quite  probable  that  the  house  was  built 
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by  the  Director  before  he  was  removed  from  his  administration  in  1637 
— the  house  which  became  known  later  as  the  Wyckoff  homestead. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  record  to  establish  the  boundary 
or  rights  to  properties — able  historians  have  covered  the  subject  of 
the  Wyckoff  plantation;  it  is  our  desire  to  animate  with  human  inter- 
est the  background  in  which  the  coverlet  was  woven.  Surely  the  spirit 
of  an  old  house  is  as  important  Americana  as  the  date  of  its  erection. 

Pieter  Claesen  Wyckoff  came  to  Fort  Orange  in  1637  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old;  he  married  Grietje,  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Hendrick  Van  Ness,  and  they  were  the  founders  of  the  large  family 
of  Wyckoffs  in  America.  Two  of  their  children  were  born  in  Fort 
Orange,  after  which,  in  1649,  the  family  moved  to  Amersfoort. 
Governor  Petrus  Stuyvesant  had  voided  all  Indian  deeds,  taken  over 
many  properties,  among  which  was  the  VanTwiller  plantation,  which 
he  operated  as  his  own;  it  was  called  at  this  time  the  Bouwerie  of 
Petrus  Stuyvesant.  Pieter  Wyckoff  was  installed  as  agent  for  the 
Governor  and  he  and  his  family  occupied  the  house  and  operated  the 
farm.  Upon  the  enforced  retirement  of  the  fiery  Governor,  at  the 
British  occupation,  the  Wyckoff  family  continued  to  live  in  the  house 
and  use  it  as  their  own  and  from  then  to  1901  none  but  a Wyckoff  ever 
occupied  the  property — except  the  British  for  a time  during  the 
Revolution.  Old  Pieter  Claesen  was  buried  in  1694  under  the  altar 
of  Flatlands  Church. 

In  this  home  on  May  8,  1737,  was  born  Pieter  A.  Wyckoff,  who 
wove  the  pictured  coverlet;  he  had  married  Heyltie  Remsen  in  1768 
and  their  thirteen  children  were  born  during  the  following  twenty- 
one  years.  For  many  years  a weave  shed  stood  within  a few  yards 
of  the  house;  Pieter  A.  Wyckoff  wove  cloth,  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  his  own  household,  which  included  making  linsey- 
woolsey  for  the  negro  slaves,  but  he  is  known  to  have  woven  cloth 
and  blankets  for  other  families  in  the  Flatlands  community. 

John  A.  Wyckoff  was  the  last  of  the  name  to  own  the  homestead; 
his  six  children  were  born  in  it  and  his  grandchildren  played  around 
the  doorstep.  Those  who  were  born  before  1915  climbed  the  great 
limbs  of  the  two  hundred  year-old  black  walnut  tree,  whose  huge 
size  and  spreading  branches  towered  and  extended  over  the  small 
house.  Generations  of  Wyckoff  children  and  all  their  “cozens”  had 
yearly  gathered  the  harvest  of  nuts  yielded  by  the  great  tree.  Then, 
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on  March  13,  1915,  John  Calhoun  Wyckoff,  son  of  John  A.  Wyckoff, 
died;  and  on  the  same  day,  by  one  of  those  queer  tricks  of  coinci- 
dence, the  tree  blew  down. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hegeman,  daughter  of  John  A.  and  sister  of  John 
Calhoun,  told  the  writer  the  story  of  the  homestead  as  she  remem- 
bered it  in  her  girlhood : 

When  I was  a child,  we  children  played  hide-and-seek  all  over  the 
place.  There  was  a trap-door  leading  to  a storage  cellar — only  the 
bravest  of  us  would  hide  down  there;  you  see,  we  had  been  told  how, 
during  the  Civil  War,  Negroes  had  been  hidden  down  there  from 
the  authorities  and  then  helped  after  dark  to  another  home  which 
would  shelter  them  for  another  day — the  underground  railway;  that 
way  they  would  escape  to  Canada  and  freedom.  The  story  made  the 
cellar  a creepy  place  to  us  children  and  anyone  with  courage  enough 
to  hide  down  there,  won  the  game ! At  that  time,  there  were  beauti- 
ful Dutch  tiles  about  the  fire-place;  they  are  gone  now,  I’m  told.  We 
had  a very  old  box  hedge  too,  and  during  war  times,  a tunnel  was 
dug  way  down  under  the  roots — family  treasures  were  hidden  there; 
that  hedge  was  considered  safer  and  more  trustworthy  than  any 
bank  1 

Mrs.  Hegeman  has  silver  hair  and  a lovely  smile;  as  she  talked 
her  fingers  moved  gently  over  a polished  walnut  cribbage  board  which 
gleamed  under  the  lamplight  on  the  table;  one  knew  immediately  that 
loving  hands  had  carved  it  from  the  heart  of  the  ancient  walnut  tree. 

uWe  have  another  cribbage  board  made  from  the  tree — all  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl;  I like  this  one.” 

She  was  right;  its  red-brown  beauty  was  as  warm  as  a spaniel’s 
eye.  Thrown  over  a nearby  chair  was  the  coverlet;  its  design  is  the 
well-known  snowball  pattern  and  it  has  been  double-woven  of  flax 
grown  on  the  Wyckoff  acres  and  wool  grown  on  the  Wyckoff  sheep. 
No  way  of  telling  the  exact  year  of  its  weaving — very  early  coverlets 
bear  no  signatures  or  dates.  In  the  lamp-glow  the  home-dyed  wool 
took  on  the  most  enchanting  blue — something  like  sapphire;  Pieter 
A.  was  a skillful  dyer.  The  coverlet  is  now  owned  by  a great-grand- 
daughter eight  times  removed. 

Grapes  and  Flowers  (Courtesy  of  Miss  Lillian  Brown) — Mary 
S.  Hegeman,  born  in  1808,  wove  the  blue  and  white  coverlet  shown 
in  the  illustration;  she  was  a lineal  descendant,  on  both  paternal  and 
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maternal  sides,  of  Adrian  Hegeman — first  schoolmaster  and  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island.  He 
was,  also,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  large  family  of  that  name  in 
this  country  and  when  he  came  to  America  from  Holland  he  brought 
with  him  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Joseph  Margils,  of  Amster- 
dam, and  three  sons — Joseph,  Henrecus,  and  Jacobus;  five  more 
sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  to  the  couple  here.  Mary  is 
descended  from  Joseph,  the  oldest  son,  who  had  married  Femmetje 
Rems  Vander  Beck;  their  son  Adrian  was  the  first  Hegeman  to  move 
east  on  Long  Island — he  married  Marytje  Cornel  in  1747  and  estab- 
lished his  family  in  Oyster  Bay  Township.  He  named  one  of  his 
sons  Joseph;  this  alternation  of  Christian  names  was  usual  in  early 
Dutch  families — sometimes  to  the  confusion,  later,  of  the  research 
worker.  The  second  Joseph  had  a son  whom  he  called  Rem;  Rem 
Hegeman  married  Ida  Vanderbilt  and  they  called  their  son  Joseph. 
The  third  Joseph  broke  the  spell  and  called  his  son  Jeremiah,  and  it 
was  the  last  named  who  was  father  of  the  coverlet  weaver. 

Mary’s  mother,  Rebecca,  was  the  daughter  of  Elbert  Hegeman, 
who  was  descended  from  Jacobus,  third  son  of  Adrian,  and  one  of 
the  three  who  had  accompanied  the  father  to  New  Netherlands. 
Thus,  the  descent  from  Adrian  on  her  mother’s  side. 

In  1653  Adrian  Hegeman  was  residing  in  New  Amsterdam,  but  in 
1661  he  obtained  a patent  for  fifty  morgens  of  plain  and  meadow 
land  in  Flatbush,  to  which  place  he  removed.  He  was  an  able  man 
and  became  a prominent  figure  in  public  life  for  many  years — school- 
master from  1659  to  1671;  a magistrate;  a Schout  of  the  Five  Dutch 
Towns;  and  Secretary  of  Flatlands,  Flatbush,  Breuckelen  and  New 
Utrecht.  He  was  at  one  time  an  auctioneer  and  it  was  he  who  wove 
the  first  rag  carpet  in  the  colonies. 

Joseph,  oldest  son  of  Adrian,  also  resided  in  Flatlands  as  early 
as  1658,  where  he  owned  a farm  of  forty  morgens  of  land.  He  took 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  in  1687,  was  appointed  cornet  of  horse  in 
1689,  was  an  elder  of  Dutch  Church  in  1690,  and  opposed  the  Leis- 
terian  faction.  In  1710  he  purchased  property  in  Somerset  County, 
New  Jersey. 

Jacobus,  third  son  of  Adrian,  had  a son  Elbert;  he  married 
Marytje  Rapelje.  “The  New  York  Gazette,”  November  8,  1777, 
contains  the  following  notice  : 
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Died  at  New  Lots.  Elbert  Hegeman  Esq.,  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age.  Fewer  men  ever  possessed  a more  humane  and  compas- 
sionate heart.  He  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  piety  than  his 
benevolence  and  exhibited  to  us  a remarkable  instance  of  his  attention 
to  divine  laws  of  his  Creator,  having  read  the  Bible  through  no  less 
than  365  times. 

Ida  Vanderbilt,  Mary’s  great-grandmother,  was  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Vanderbilt  and  Petronella  Wyckoff,  granddaughter  of  Pieter 
Claesen  Wyckoff — he  who  emigrated  from  Holland  in  1637  and  later 
became  agent  of  the  Flatlands  bouwerie  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant. 
Through  Jeremiah  Vanderbilt’s  mother,  Hellentje  Remsen  Vander 
Beck,  the  line  goes  back  to  Joris  Jansen  Rapelje,  who  emigrated  in 
1623  and  was  father  of  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  New  Nether- 
land  Colony.  Joris  Jansen  Rapelje  came  here  in  the  “Unity”  with 
Peter  Minuit  and  settled  at  Fort  Orange,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years  and  where  on  June  9,  1625,  baby  Sarah  was  born.  In  1626 
Director-General  Minuit  paid  the  Indians  his  famous  sum  of  sixty 
guilders’  worth  of  goods  for  Manhattan  and  made  Fort  Amsterdam 
the  center  of  settlement.  The  colonists  moved  south  and  soon  there 
was  a cluster  of  buildings  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Island;  there  were 
a few  stores  constructed  of  stone,  but  it  has  been  written  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  colonists,  who  numbered  less  than  three  hundred  at  that 
time,  were  little  more  than  bark  hovels.  Sarah  Rapelje  married 
Hans  Hansen  Bergen  in  1639,  when  she  was  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  old;  at  an  early  age  Sarah  was  a church  member  in  New 
York,  but  was  united  with  the  church  in  Breuckelen  by  certificate  in 
1661.  She  died  in  1685,  aged  sixty. 

The  Grapes  and  Flowers  coverlet,  double-woven  of  flax  and  wool 
(home  grown),  was  made  at  Mary’s  home,  her  father’s  farm  at  Bar- 
row  Beach,  Cow  Neck,  Long  Island.  Cow  Neck  was  the  old-time 
name  given  to  the  sandy,  thick  neck  of  land  washed  on  one  side  by 
the  waters  of  Cow  Bay  (now  Manhasset  Bay)  and  on  the  other  by 
those  of  Hempstead  Harbor.  It  is  mentioned  often  in  old  annals  of 
Long  Island  and  in  connection  with  events  which  occurred  during  the 
Revolutionary  period.  There  are  Hegeman  family  records  of  prop- 
erties owned  on  Long  Island  which  were  operated  as  farms;  of  births 
and  marriages  and  deaths;  of  connections  by  marriage  with  other 
descendants  of  first  settlers.  Such  records  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
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your  possibly  latent  sympathy  and  understanding  of  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  vigorous  young  energies  to  build  homes  and  establish 
townships  of  which  they  could  be  proud;  they  were,  too,  men  and 
women  who  took  the  time  and  recognized  the  responsibility  of  instill- 
ing in  their  children  respect  for  laws  which  safeguarded  them  while 
they,  themselves,  set  an  example  by  showing  reverence  for  the  God 
of  their  faith.  Mary  S.  Hegeman  had  a long,  authentic  and  illus- 
trious pedigree.  Through  her  younger  sister  Jane,  Grapes  and  Flow- 
ers (you  did  not  miss  the  charming  polka-dots  nor  the  autograph  and 
date?)  descended  to  a grand  niece,  the  present  owner;  and  to  the 
owner’s  sister,  Miss  Gertrude  Brown,  who  is  versed  in  Dutch  Colo- 
nial genealogy,  we  are  indebted  for  Hegeman  family  history. 
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By  Woods  Peters,  San  Francisco,  California 


FEW  years  back  a youth,  fiddling  away  with  a knife  against 
a plaster  wall,  uncovered  one  of  the  most  priceless  of  all 
Hawaiian  stamps.  Ancient  precursor  of  the  current 
American  issues  now  in  use  there,  that  bit  of  plastered 
paper  brought  the  youth  a fortune  far  beyond  his  wildest  dreams. 

There  are  not  many  plastered  walls  of  the  older  vintage  left  in 
Hawaii  today,  nor  have  those  that  have  been  torn  down  there  revealed 
other  treasures  the  equal  of  the  first,  but  there  are  chests  and  cob- 
webbed  trunks  now  mouldering  in  attics  throughout  the  world,  that 
occasionally  bring  to  light  rare  bits  of  treasured  Americana  which 
tone  the  background  of  those  Islands,  and  through  them  color  the 
history  of  the  whole  American  Nation. 

To  the  American  who  is  continental  minded,  who  fails  to  under- 
stand the  part  the  offshore  Hawaiian  Islands  are  playing  in  national 
affairs  today,  it  is  even  more  startling  to  realize  that  some  of  the 
most  valued  national  documents  are  held  in  the  Archives  Building  in 
Honolulu,  in  original  form.  There  are  manuscripts  there  whose  find- 
ing has  changed  the  recorded  history  of  the  country;  there  are  photo- 
stats of  finds  elsewhere  that  have  thrown  light  upon  incidents  that  for 
decades  have  been  wrapped  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty.  It  is  even 
startling  to  Honolulu  residents,  themselves,  at  times. 

A few  months  back,  for  example,  they  learned  that  an  original 
Lincoln  manuscript  had  been  located  within  the  archives  itself.  Its 
origin  was  lost  somewhere  in  the  past.  That  it  had  no  legitimate 
right  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  at  the  time  it  must  have  gone  there, 
was  evident,  yet  no  known  record  exists  to  reveal  by  what  devious 
route  it  passed  from  Washington  to  Honolulu  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  document  was  apparently  the  State  Department’s  authoriza- 
tion from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  officially  invoke  operation  of  the  Eman- 
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cipation  Proclamation.  For,  dated  in  Lincoln’s  handwriting  as  Sep- 
tember 22,  1862,  and  signed  by  him,  it  read: 

I hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  affix  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States  to  my  proclamation  of  this  date,  and  signed 
by  me,  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  his  warrant. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Washington,  22nd  September,  1862. 

It  was  on  that  date  that  President  Lincoln  issued  his  preliminary 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  giving  notice  that  on  the  first  of  January, 
1863,  “all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part 
of  a state  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and  forever  free.” 

The  authorization  for  that  proclamation  had  not  been  found  until 
it  was  located  late  in  1935  in  the  archives  of  Hawaii.  Interesting  to 
the  student  of  history  is  the  evidence  of  stress  seen  in  the  signature  of 
that  rare  document  when  compared  with  other  Lincoln  manuscripts 
of  both  earlier  and  later  dates. 

At  the  start  of  the  signature  the  hand  had  trembled,  then  force- 
fully driven  on  with  bold  strokes  to  the  completion  of  “Abraham.” 
Again  on  the  “L”  there  was  an  apparent  pause,  the  “c”  had  required 
two  efforts,  and  three  letters  of  the  finished  name  had  been  smudged 
in  apparent  hurried  blotting.  Holding  that  document,  and  reading 
it  in  the  light  of  known  events  of  that  historic  day,  one  sees  deter- 
mined haste  in  the  irregular  slants  of  the  handwritten  words  “my 
proclamation  of  this  date,”  and  in  the  sweeping  line  that  links  those 
words  with  the  typography  that  followed.  One  then  sees  hesitancy, 
an  apparent  pause  on  the  official  signing,  as  full  realization  of  its  effect 
drove  down  upon  his  mind.  The  blots  tell  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  no  matter  what  the  price  might  be,  that  Proclamation 
must  go  through. 

There  is  a second  Lincoln  document  in  the  Islands,  but  it  lacks  the 
intimate  national  value  of  the  former.  Merely  a routine  commenda- 
tion to  his  Majesty  the  King,  Kamehameha  IV,  then  monarch  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  it  was  carried  by  James  McBride,  who  in  1863 
established  residence  there  as  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  several  manuscripts  with  a definitely  national  bearing,  one 
of  the  more  voluminous  records  an  incident  of  those  dramatic  events 
leading  toward  the  union  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  and  the  United 
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States  into  one  and  the  same  nation,  thirteen  years  after  its  consum- 
mation. Covering  fifty-one  pages,  composed  in  apparently  seven 
installments  by  as  many  hands,  it  is  the  treaty  which  made  possible 
the  original  acquisition  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
Near  its  close  it  specifies: 

After  Article  I insert  the  following  as  Article  II: 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  grants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  the  harbor 
of  Pearl  River  in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
there  a coaling  and  repair  station  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  that  end  the  United  States  may  improve  the  entrance 
to  said  harbor  and  do  all  other  things  needful  to  the  purpose 
aforesaid;  .... 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  City  of  Honolulu,  the  twentieth  day 
of  October  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven.  (Signed)  Kalakaua  Rex. 

The  importance  of  that  appended  article  is  evident  when  one 
considers  the  position  occupied  by  Pearl  Harbor  today,  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  staffed  of  all  American  naval  bases,  the  key  to 
American  naval  operations  in  the  entire  Pacific  area.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  conceivable — indeed,  generally  admitted 
— that  the  rich  and  fertile  Territory  in  its  entirety  might  well  have 
been  today  alien  soil,  for  it  was  the  acquisition  of  that  harbor  which 
forecast  the  union  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States 
as  “an  integral  part  thereof.” 

The  above  last  quoted  phrase,  incorporated  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii’s  most  treasured  document,  the  “Cession  Treaty,”  gives 
promise  of  sometime  changing  the  national  flag.  For  it  is  the  key- 
stone upon  which  the  people  of  the  Islands  are  today  waging  their 
fight  for  Statehood  in  the  Union. 

The  “Cession  Treaty”  is  by  no  means  a “new  discovery.”  It  is, 
however,  a significant  part  of  the  American  historical  documentary 
evidence  held  by  the  Islands.  Signed  in  1897  by  John  Sherman,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  and  three  representatives  of  the  then  Hawaiian 
Republic  (a  rebellion  having  already  overthrown  the  monarchy), 
it  bears  in  addition  to  the  name  of  Sherman  the  signatures  of  Francis 
March  Hatch,  then  Hawaii’s  resident  minister  at  Washington,  and 
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Lorrin  A.  Thurston  and  William  A.  Kinney,  who  had  traveled  to  the 
national  capital  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  that  treaty. 

The  Republic  of  Hawaii  [the  document  says  in  part]  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  view  of  the  natural  dependence  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  upon  the  United  States,  of  their  geographical 
proximity  thereto,  of  the  preponderant  share  acquired  by  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  in  the  industries  and  trade  of  said  Islands,  and 
of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
that  those  Islands  should  be  incorporated  into  the  United  States  as 
an  integral  part  thereof  and  under  its  sovereignty,  have  determined  to 
accomplish  by  treaty  an  object  so  important  to  their  mutual  and  per- 
manent welfare 

For  the  student  of  letters  who  is  interested  in  the  glamor  of  the 
past,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  Island  documents  is  one  with  no 
actual  value  so  far  as  the  future  of  the  Nation  as  a whole  is  concerned. 
Purely  a bit  of  color  garnered  from  the  adversities  of  mankind,  it  is  a 
“safe  conduct”  for  that  “most  celebrated  navigator”  to  whom  has 
gone  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Captain 
James  Cook,  of  the  British  Royal  Navy. 

Bearing  the  signature  of  “B.  (Benjamin)  Franklin,”  then  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  France,  the  original  is  held  by  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Islands  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a photostatic 
copy. 

Dated  March  io,  1779,  “at  Papy,  near  Paris,”  it  is  addressed  “To 
all  Captains  and  Commanders  of  armed  ships  acting  by  commission 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  now  in  War  with 
Great  Britain,”  and  proceeds  to  explain  in  a page  of  finely  drawn 
script,  apparently  written  by  Franklin  himself,  that  Captain  Cook 
was  embarked  upon  “an  undertaking  truly  laudable  in  itself  as  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  facilitates  the  communication 
between  distant  nations,  in  the  exchange  of  useful  products  and  manu- 
factures and  the  extension  of  arts,  whereby  the  common  enjoyments 
of  human  life  are  multiplied  and  augmented  and  science  of  other  kinds 
increased  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general.  This  (the  document 
explains)  is,  therefore,  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to  everyone  of 
you  that  in  case  the  said  ship,  which  is  now  expected  to  be  upon  the 
European  Seas  on  her  return,  should  happen  to  fall  into  your  hands, 
you  would  not  consider  her  as  an  enemy,  nor  suffer  any  plunder  to  be 
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FRANKLIN  DOCUMENT  IN  HAWAII 

F“slS”e  “f  a document  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  giving  Captain  Cook,  discoverer 
or  Hawaip  safe  conduct  in  European  waters  during  the  War  of  the  American  Uevo- 
lution.  The  document  in  the  American  Territorial  Archives  at  Honolulu  is  a photostat 
of  the  original  kept  in  the  British  Museum. 
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made  of  the  effects  contained  in  her,  nor  obstruct  her  immediate 
return  to  England  by  detaining  her  or  sending  her  into  any  other 
part  of  Europe  or  to  America,  but  that  you  would  treat  the  said  Cap- 
tain Cook  and  his  people  with  all  civility  and  kindness,  affording  them 
as  common  friends  to  mankind  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  which 
they  may  happen  to  stand  in  need  of.  In  so  doing  you  will  not  only 
gratify  the  generosity  of  your  own  dispositions,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  your  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  Congress  and  your  other 
American  owners.” 

The  good  captain,  regrettably,  never  required  the  use  of  that  safe 
conduct.  He  had  been  dead  three  and  a half  weeks  when  it  was 
written.  On  February  14,  1779,  he  was  killed  in  an  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding with  the  natives  of  Hawaii,  while  the  captain  and  part 
of  his  crew  were  ashore  at  Kealakekua  Bay.  This  death,  which  has 
long  been  shrouded  in  a certain  amount  of  mystery,  has  recently  been 
clarified  by  another  documentary  find  brought  to  light  in  London, 
England. 

It  has  been  generally  recorded  that  Captain  Cook  had  fallen 
beneath  a sudden  press  of  natives,  speared  and  stabbed  to  death  in 
a general  melee  resulting  from  a minor  quarrel  between  a native  and 
one  of  the  seamen.  “A  History  of  Hawaii”  (Macmillan),  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Commission  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  explains  on  page  59  that  “One  of  the  chiefs  seized  Captain 
Cook  with  a strong  hand,  designing  merely  to  hold  him,  and  not  to 
take  his  life;  for  he  supposed  him  to  be  a god,  and  that  he  could  not 
die.  Captain  Cook  struggled  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp,  and  as 
he  was  about  to  fall  uttered  a groan.  The  people  immediately 
exclaimed,  ‘He  groans — he  is  not  a god,’  and  instantly  slew  him.” 
Four  marines  and  about  a score  of  natives  were  reported  to  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  affray.  Such  was  the  best  record  available  until  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Then,  found  buried  in  an  apparently  insignificant  document  in 
London,  was  material  that  has  radically  modified  the  account  of  that 
tragedy.  Cook,  it  is  revealed,  was  killed  by  one  man,  who  boasted  of 
the  fact,  and  who  for  years  afterward  held  the  bloodstained  and  torn 
shirt  which  he  had  stripped  from  the  fallen  body. 

The  revised  information  came  to  light  in  a journal  written  by  a 
South  Sea  trader,  a James  Colnett,  who  himself  got  into  difficulty 
with  the  natives  partially  as  result  of  stumbling  onto  the  assassin. 
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Colnett’s  script  is  difficult  to  read,  being  in  small  chirography  and 
in  places  over-written,  in  other  places  prepared  in  odd  and  scarcely 
decipherable  spelling.  But  in  essence  Colnett  recorded: 

....  I was  informed  by  the  girls  (the  natives)  had  cut  our  cable 
in  exactly  over  the  spot  I supposed  our  anchor  to  be,  and  carrying  on 
the  deception  of  fishing  but  as  they  really  caught  some  did  not  think 
the  information  of  the  girls  sufficient  justification  for  me  putting 
them  to  death  which  was  requested  by  most  on  board,  also  by  the 
people  to  let  them  shoot  the  Chief  who  had  acted  a part  of  a friend  in 
the  village.  This  man  had  long  been  detested  by  all  the  crew.  After 
informing  us  he  was  the  man  Captain  Cook  fired  the  small  shot  at  and 
showed  us  several  marks  which  he  had  left,  also  told  us  he  gave  him 
the  Blow  which  occasioned  his  death  producing  a shirt  marked  I.  C.  N. 
6 which  he  said  was  the  one  he  fell  in  and  came  to  his  share  and  he 
made  it  a present  to  the  king  of  the  isle.  It  had  some  dark  colored 
marks  as  if  stained  with  blood  and  near  the  waist  as  if  made  by  a 

pahea  or  weapon  resembling  a dagger Three  canoes  sailed 

alongside  for  sometime  and  in  one  of  them  Pohiva  the  Chief  that  had 
been  at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  A heavy  firing  from  the  “Princess 
Royal”  hastened  their  departure  but  some  of  the  crew  flew  to  what 
arms  were  in  their  reach  and  fired  a great  gun  and  muskets.  I 
desired  them  to  desist  which  was  immediately  complied  with  but  a man 
was  killed  in  Pohiva’s  canoe  instead  of  him. 

Some  liberties  have  been  taken  with  punctuation  in  the  above 
transcript,  in  order  that  it  may  be  readable  at  all,  but  it  is  evident 
the  manuscript  reveals  the  attack  upon  Cook  was  by  one  man,  unnamed 
but  a friend  of  the  Chieftain  Pohiva,  and  that  he  considered  it  a per- 
sonal honor  to  have  killed  the  Englishman  whom  the  natives  had  for 
months  considered  as  their  long  lost  god  Lono. 

Odd  and  almost  inexplicable  contradictions  frequently  creep  up  in 
study  of  the  ancient  documents  of  any  country.  In  Island  records  it 
seems  especially  true.  The  Franklin  “safe  conduct,”  issued  after  the 
death  of  the  man  for  whom  it  was  designed,  is  but  one  example. 
Another  is  found  in  a commission  granted  by  an  Island  governor 
named  Boki  in  the  year  1819. 

It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  New  England  missionaries 
arriving  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1820  brought  the  first  instruction 
in  English  writing.  The  language  had,  of  course,  been  spoken  in  the 
Islands  to  a certain  extent,  notably  by  the  various  traders  and  those 
natives  who  came  into  close  contact  with  them,  but  the  credit  has  gone 
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(Courtesy  of  Pan-Pacific  Press  Bureau) 

MYSTERIOUS  LINCOLN  SIGNATURE  THAT  RECENTLY  CAME  TO  LIGHT  IN 
THE  ARCHIVES  IN  HONOLULU.  HOW  AND  WHY  IT  WENT  TO  HAWAII 
REMAINS  A SECRET. 


(Courtesy  of  Pan-Pacific  Press  Bureau) 

ONE  OP  THE  LINCOLN  DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  TERRITORIAL 
ARCHIVES  AT  HONOLULU.  LETTER  INFORMING  THE  KING  OF  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  JAMES  McBRIDE  AS  MINISTER  RESIDENT. 
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to  the  missionaries  for  the  introduction  of  writing,  both  in  English 
and  Hawaiian. 

Yet  Boki’s  commission,  written  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, is  prepared  in  a flowery  script  that  would  do  justice  to  any 
average  penman  of  today. 

To  all  persons  [it  reads]  be  it  known  that  we  the  Governor  and 
Chiefs  of  this  Island  of  Waohoo,  being  fully  authorized  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  and  do  hereby  Grant 
unto  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo  y Marin  the  Honorary  Commission  of 
Captain  in  His  Majesty’s  Army’s  with  full  priviledge  to  wear  the  uni- 
form and  to  receive  the  Title,  Honor’s  and  Dignities  corresponding. 
....  On  account  of  the  Merits  and  manifold  devices  of  the  afore- 
said Don  Francisco  de  Paulo  y Marin  to  these  Islands. 

Now,  remembering  that  the  still-to-come  missionaries  are  credited 
with  having  brought  the  first  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  we  know  it. 
the  commission  closes: 

In  virtue  of  the  above  Commission  We  have  set  Our  hands  and 
Seal  of  State  this  tenth  day  of  December  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen.  By  Command  of  His  Majesty. 

(Signed)  Bokee,  Governor. 

Another  weird  document  uncovered  in  Honolulu  recently  reveals 
that  a former  king  of  the  Islands,  Kalakaua,  set  himself  up  as  a rid- 
ing master  just  before  he  gained  kingship.  Dated  1866,  in  it  that 
soon-to-be-famous  individual  specified  “the  woman  rider  should  sit 
so  closely,  and  when  rising  to  the  trot  should  possess  such  elastic 
motion  from  the  foot  to  the  knee  and  the  waist,  that  her  return  to  the 
saddle  should  seem  light  as  a feather.  She  should  sit  ‘square  to  the 
front,’  and  her  horse’s  ears — to  speak  as  a soldier — ought  to  dress 
well  with  the  buttons  on  the  bosom  of  her  habit.” 

Is  that  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  route  to  success?  That 
one  should  play  to  the  vanity  of  the  feminine  sex?  It  is  recalled  that 
Kalakaua  was  a commoner  who  gained  his  kingship  in  a general 
election ! 

One  group  of  items  held  by  the  Territory  almost  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  are  royal  signatures.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  natural  in  view  of  the  former  royal  status  of  those  Islands. 
Among  the  valued  relics  in  the  archives  files  are  countless  signatures 
of  kings,  queens,  and  dignitaries.  There  are  penned  epistles  from 
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several  of  the  Kamehamehas,  from  Liholiho  and  Kalakaua.  So  pro- 
fuse are  they  that  they  are  almost  a “drug  on  the  market.”  There  is 
one,  however,  which  will  be  treasured  by  the  Island  people  as  long  as 
Hawaii  remains  Hawaii.  It  is  the  original  penciled  manuscript  for 
the  song  “Aloha  Oe,”  written  in  the  script  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  in 
1878,  and  bearing  the  notation: 

Composed  at  Maunawili  1878.  Played  by  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Band  in  San  Francisco  August  1883  and  became  very  popular 

Haakea  ka  na  ina  pali. 

Ke  niki  a ela  i ka  nahele, 

E u hai  ana  i ka  liko 
Pua  ahiki  lehua  ua 
Aloha  o-e 

E ke  onaona  noho  i ka  lipo 
A fond  embrace  a hoi  ae  au 
Until  we  meet  again. 


jMLetcalf  and  Allied  Families 


By  J.  J.  McDonald,  Seattle,  Washington 

Metcalf  Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  wavy,  between  three  calves,  passant  sable,  a sword 
fesseways. 

Crest — A talbot  sejant  sable  the  dexter  paw  supporting  a shield  or,  thereon  a hand  issuing 
from  clouds,  holding  a pen.  (Matthews:  “American  Armoury.”) 

T has  been  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  origin 
of  the  name  Metcalf.  There  are  several  theories,  the  most 
probable  being  that  it  is  a modification  of  Medcraft,  or 
Medcroft,  from  mede,  Middle  English  for  a mowed  grass- 
field,  and  craft  or  croft,  meaning  a small  farm.  This  earlier  name 
appeared  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Yorkshire  records,  and  there- 
after in  such  varying  forms  that  it  could  easily  become  Metcalf  by  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century,  when  it  is  found  in  records.  The 
varieties  in  the  first  spelling  confirm  this  idea — Medcalf,  Meadcalfe, 
and  Metkalff. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

Ralph  Metcalf,  whose  biography  appears  in  Generation  IX  of  the 
family  in  America,  has  carefully  preserved  records  which  are  the 
result  of  the  labors  of  his  father,  Alfred  Metcalf.  These  are  com- 
plete through  the  English  Pedigree  and  through  the  first  of  the  line 
in  America.  For  others  of  the  generations,  in  addition  to  Alfred 
Metcalf’s  work,  we  quote  from  authorities,  these  being  plainly  noted 
at  the  end  of  each  generation. 

The  original  seat  of  the  family  in  England  was  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  name  is  still  very  common.  The  late  William  M.  Metcalf, 
Esquire,  of  York,  England,  born  in  1839,  claimed  that  he  had  traced 
the  line  back  in  regular  descent  to  Arkefrith,  the  Dane,  who  came 
from  Denmark  with  King  Canute  in  1016,  and,  after  the  conquest  of 
England,  was  rewarded  by  Canute  with  lands  in  Northwest  Yorkshire 
and  the  title  “Lord  of  Dent,  Sedburg,  and  Askrigg,”  which  names  are 
still  to  be  found  on  maps  of  Yorkshire.  The  descent  from  Arkefrith 
is  set  forth  as  follows  : 

Arkefrith  1016 

Arkell,  who  appears  in  Doomsday  Book  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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Gospatrick 
Dolfin 
William 
Richard 
Adam,  1252 

Adam,  1278.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I Adam 
de  Medekalf  was  killed  by  one  Steynebrigge  in  single  combat. 

Adam  Medecalfe,  of  Baynbridge 
Adam  Medecalfe,  of  Thornton 
Richard  Metcalf,  of  Baynbridge 
Thomas  Metcalf,  of  Baynbridge 
John  Metcalf,  married  Alice  of  Ireby. 

James  Metcalf,  of  Nappa,  married  Gelsone  of  Ireby,  was  captain 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  under  Henry  V in  141 5.  He  endowed  the 
Chapel  of  Saint  Anne  at  Askrigg  in  which  is  still  to  be  seen  a marble 
slab  dating  from  its  construction.  His  children  were  Reginald;  Brian; 
Myles,  who  was  in  Parliament  in  1478 ; Thomas,  who  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Kingdom  under  Edward  IV  and  Richard  III;  Joan,  who  mar- 
ried Marmaduke;  and  Cicely,  who  was  prioress  of  Marrich  Abbey  in 
Iraledale,  and  of  St.  Andrew  in  Marrich. 

The  American  Metcalfs  descended  from  Brian  of  Beare  Park,  son 
of  James.  He  was  the  Bryan  of  Beare,  the  champion  who  appears  in 
Scott’s  “Rokeby.”  He  married  Johanna,  of  Boughton.  Their  sons 
were:  Richard,  Leonard,  Nicholas,  and  Roger.  Leonard,  in  1569, 

joined  the  uprising  for  Mary,  Queens  of  Scots,  was  condemned  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  scaffold.  All  his  estates  were  confiscated;  he 
left  Yorkshire  and  settled  in  Norfolk.  He  had  been  a zealous  Catho- 
lic, but  he  gave  up  Catholicism  with  his  estates,  and  later  he — or  his 
son,  Leonard,  the  record  is  not  clear — became  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Tatterford,  Church  of  England.  The  earliest  records  of  this  par- 
ish, in  the  registry  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  commence  about 
1560. 

Several  genealogists  in  England  have  accepted  the  Danish  descent 
and  published  the  tree  starting  with  Arkefrith,  as  shown  above.  As 
surnames  were  not  used  until  a century  or  two  after  the  time  of  Arke- 
frith, and  there  are  no  records  of  lineage,  it  is  impossible  to  authenti- 
cate this  line  of  descent.  Nor  is  there  definite  proof  that  Leonard 
Metcalf,  father  of  the  New  England  immigrant,  was  the  son  of  Leon- 
ard Metcalf.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  a nephew  of  Leonard, 
son  of  the  latter’s  brother,  William.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  of  the 
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Metcalf  family  of  Yorkshire  and  in  descent  from  Bryan  Metcalf,  of 
Beare  Park. 

A great  deal  of  the  genealogy  of  the  family  in  America  here  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  records  of  Alfred  Metcalf  (II26I433),  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  who  was  born  in  1828  and  died  in  1904.  He 
gathered  a number  of  Metcalf  genealogies  that  had  been  prepared  for 
different  branches  of  the  family  during  the  i84o’s,  1850’s,  i86o’s,  and 
later,  and  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  and  painstaking  effort  to  verify- 
ing and  revising,  over  a long  period  of  years.  Unlike  the  English  and 
Danish  trees,  the  American  genealogy  starting  with  Michael  Metcalf, 
the  immigrant  of  1637,  is  probably  as  nearly  accurate  as  such  a record 
can  be. 

Ralph  Metcalf,  his  son  (II26I433I) , of  Tacoma,  Washington,  has 
prepared  this  genealogy  for  publication,  and  has  devised  an  original 
system  of  numbering  which  identifies  every  Metcalf  listed  at  a glance, 
as  follows:  The  original  Michael  is  Number  I,  his  oldest  grown  son 
Number  II,  his  second  grown  son  Number  I2,  third  Number  I3,  etc. 
The  first  daughter  is  IA,  second  IB,  etc.  Children  dying  before  manhood 
or  womanhood,  are  not  numbered,  but  listed  in  small  type.  Thus, 
Joel  Metcalf,  who  married  Lucy  Gay,  is  II26I4,  that  is,  the  fourth 
son  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  sixth  son  of  the  second  son  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  original  emigrant.  The  generation  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  figures  in  the  number,  and  the  degree  of  relationship  by  the  agree- 
ment in  the  figures.  Thus,  II26I4II2A  and  II26I433IA  would  be 
girls  of  the  tenth  generation,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  first  being 
the  oldest  son  and  the  great-grandfather  of  the  second  the  third  son 
of  the  great-great-grandfather  of  both.  While  this  system  cannot  be 
used  in  a work  of  this  nature,  which  carries  a direct  lineage  and  col- 
lateral lines,  its  worth  is  evident  and  worthy  of  note. 

I.  Michael  Metcalf,  son  (or  nephew)  of  the  Reverend  Leonard 
Metcalf,  of  Norwich,  England,  was  born  at  Tatterford,  County  Nor- 
folk, England,  in  1587.  The  earliest  records  of  this  parish,  in  the 
registry  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  commence  about  1560,  and 
they  show  that  Michael  Metcalf,  son  of  Leonard  Metcalf,  was  bap- 
tized on  June  17,  1587. 

Michael  Metcalf  was  a weaver  of  dornix,  a kind  of  tapestry  used 
for  hangings  or  heavy  curtains.  His  factory  was  in  Norwich  and  is 
supposed  to  have  employed  a hundred  or  more  men.  He  was  a very 
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zealous  non-Conformist  and  was  one  of  the  Puritans  bitterly  perse- 
cuted by  Wren,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  This  persecution  was  one  of  the 
charges  on  which  Bishop  Wren  was  tried  before  Parliament  twenty 
years  later  when  Cromwell  was  in  power.  “Howell’s  State  Trials,” 
Vol.  IV,  p.  33,  cites  Article  XVI  of  the  Articles  of  Impeachment: 

That  by  suppressing  means  of  knowledge  and  salvation,  and  intro- 
ducing ignorance,  superstition  and  profaneness,  many  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects,  which  used  trades,  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting,  and  mak- 
ing of  cloth,  stuffs  and  other  manufactures  of  wool — that  is  to  say 
Daniel  Sonning,  Michael  Metcalf,  John  Besant,  Nicholas  Metcalf  and 
many  others,  some  of  them  setting  a hundred  poor  people  to  work, 
have  removed  themselves  into  Holland  and  other  partes  beyond  the 
seas,  and  there  set  up  and  taught  the  natives  the  said  manufactures,  to 
the  great  hinderance  of  trade  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  impoverish- 
ing and  bringing  to  extreme  want  of  very  many  who  were  by  these 
parties  set  on  work,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  Majesty  and  of  his 
people. 

The  defense  of  Bishop  Wren  alleged  that  “Michael  and  Nicholas 
Metcalf  had  uttered  dangerous  words  against  the  King,  and  the  said 
Michael  had  slipped  away  to  New  England.”  Michael’s  own  state- 
ment, taken  from  the  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  171,  is  as  follows: 

I was  persecuted  in  the  land  of  my  fathers’  sepulchres  for  not  bow- 
ing at  the  name  of  Jesus  and  observing  the  ceremonies  inforced  upon 
me  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wren  of  Norwich,  and  his  Chancellor, 
Dr.  Corbet,  whose  violent  measures  troubled  me  in  the  Bishop’s  court 
and  returned  me  into  the  High  Commissioner’s  court. 

Suffering  many  times  for  the  cause  of  religion,  I was  forced  for  the 
sake  of  the  liberty  of  my  conscience  to  flee  from  my  wife  and  children 
to  go  into  New  England;  taking  ship  for  the  voyage  at  London,  17th 
September,  1636,  and  being  by  tempests  tossed  up  and  down  the  seas 
till  the  Christmas  following;  and  then  veering  about  to  Plymouth  in 
old  England.  Leaving  the  ship  I went  down  to  Yarmouth  in  County 
Norfolk,  whence  I finally  shipped  myself  and  family  to  come  to  New 
England;  sailed  April  15,  1637,  and  arrived  three  days  before 
midsummer  with  my  wife,  nine  children,  and  a servant,  Thomas 
Comberbach. 

The  great  chest  which  he  brought  with  him  was  treasured  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  his  descendants  until  December,  1887,  when  it 
was  deposited  with  the  Dedham  Historical  Society  by  Elizabeth  Met- 
calf, who  married  Henry  Smith,  of  Dedham. 
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Michael  Metcalf  landed  in  New  England  from  the  ship  “John  and 
Dorothy,”  July  14,  1637.  He  was  admitted  a freeman  of  the  Colony 
and  a townsman  of  Dedham  on  that  date.  January  16,  1639,  he 
joined  the  church,  and  was  chosen  selectman  in  1641.  He  headed  the 
committee  to  “contrive  the  fabricke  of  a new  meeting  house.”  In 
1661,  when  brickmaking  was  developed  in  the  Colony,  the  record 
shows  “one  of  the  principal  clay  pits  being  on  the  land  of  Michael 
Metcalf,  Dedham  Island.” 

He  died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  December  27,  1664.  The 
inventory  of  his  estate,  dated  February  1,  1665,  totaled  £364,  18s.  3d. 

Michael  Metcalf  married  (first),  at  Hingham  (Waynham),  Eng- 
land, October  13,  1616,  Sarah  Elwyn,  born  in  Heighman,  County  Nor- 
folk, England,  June  17,  1593,  died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1644,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elisabeth  Elwyn.  The  Elwyns 
were  a distinguished  family  of  Norfolk,  tracing  descent  back  to  John 
Elwyn,  of  Woodalling,  Thurning,  and  Heigham,  of  that  county,  born 
about  1450.  He  married  (second),  August  13,  1645,  Mary  Pidge, 
a widow,  of  Roxbury. 

Children  (the  seven  oldest  born  in  Norwich  and  baptized  at  St. 
Benedict,  the  four  younger  at  St.  Edmonsbury)  : 1.  Michael,  born 

November  13,  1617,  died  young.  2.  Mary,  born  February  14,  1619, 
died  February  12,  1672;  married,  November  24,  1642,  Henry  Wil- 
son. 3.  Michael,  of  whom  further.  4.  John,  born  September  15, 
1622,  died  at  Medfield,  November  27,  1675;  married,  March  22, 
1647,  Mary  Chickering,  daughter  of  Francis  Chickering,  Sr.  5.  Sarah, 
born  September  10,  1624,  died  February  20,  1689;  married  Robert 
Onion,  of  Dedham.  6.  Elisabeth,  born  October  4,  1626;  married, 
September  15,  1648,  Thomas  Bancroft,  of  Reading.  7.  Martha, 
born  October  27,  1628;  married  (first),  in  1648,  William  Brignall; 
(second)  Christopher  Smith;  and  (third)  a Mr.  Stow.  8.  Thomas, 
born  December  21,  1629,  died  November  16,  1702;  was  a deacon  at 
Dedham;  married  (first),  September  12,  1655,  Sarah  Paige;  (sec- 
ond), December  2,  1679,  Anne  Paige.  9.  Ann,  born  March  1,  1631, 
died  young  in  England.  10.  Jane,  born  March  24,  1633;  married 
Samuel  Walker,  of  Rehoboth.  11.  Rebeka,  born  April  5,  1635,  died 
in  1667;  married,  April  5,  1659,  John  Mackintosh,  of  Dedham. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
p.  1 7 1 ; Vol.  XVI,  p.  26;  Vol.  LXXX,  p.  312,  research  by  Charles 
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Edward  Banks.  I.  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy,”  pp.  17-20.  “Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts,  Records,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  15,  127.) 

II.  Michael  (2)  Metcalf,  son  of  Michael  and  Sarah  (Elwyn) 
Metcalf,  was  born  in  Norwich,  County  Norfolk,  England,  and  bap- 
tized in  St.  Benedict’s  Parish,  August  29,  1620.  He  died  at  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  December  24,  1654,  or  January  25,  according  to 
Alfred  Metcalf,  “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript,  unpaged),  pre- 
pared by  Ralph  Metcalf.  He  was  admitted  freeman  of  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  May  13,  1642. 

Michael  (2)  Metcalf  married,  March  2,  1644,  Mary  Fairbanks, 
died  March  26,  1654,  daughter  of  John  Fairbanks,  Sr.  Children: 

1.  Michael,  born  January  21,  1644-45,  died  at  Dedham,  September  1 
(or  2),  1693;  married,  September  17,  1672  (ibid.,  September  12), 
Elizabeth  (Fuller)  Kingsbury,  died  October  24,  1732,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Hannah  (Flower)  Fuller  and  widow  of  John  Kingsbury. 

2.  Mary,  born  August  15,  1646;  married,  December  10,  1668,  John 
Ware.  3.  Sarah,  born  December  7,  1648;  married,  June  4,  1677, 
Robert  Ware,  of  Wrentham,  Massachusetts.  4.  Jonathan,  of  whom 
further.  5.  Eleazer,  born  March  20,  1653;  was  a deacon  at  Wren- 
tham; married,  April  9,  1684,  Melatiah  Fisher,  born  May  1,  1667, 
died  December  23,  1731. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  1066;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1992.  I.  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy,” 
pp.  9,  20-21.  “Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Records — Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths,”  p.  25.  Alfred  Metcalf : “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manu- 
script, unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

III.  Jonathan  Metcalf,  son  of  Michael  (2)  and  Mary  (Fair- 
banks) Metcalf,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  September  21, 
1650,  and  died  there  May  27,  1727.  He  was  a deacon  at  Dedham. 
He  married,  April  10,  1674,  Hannah  Kenric,  died  December  23, 
1731,  daughter  of  John  Kenric. 

Children  (born  at  Dedham)  : 1.  Jonathan,  born  March  10,  1676, 
died  March  5,  1739;  was  a merchant  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut;  mar- 
ried, January  15,  1703,  Hannah  Avery.  2.  John,  born  March  20, 
1677-78,  died  October  6,  1749;  married  (first),  April  29,  1701, 
Mehetabel  Savels,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  died  March  20,  1712; 
(second),  February  12,  1713,  Bethia  Savels,  Mehetabel’s  cousin,  died 
May  22,  1717,  aged  thirty-five;  (third),  October  25,  1718,  Grace 
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Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  born  April  12,  1688,  died 
November  11,  1749.  He  had  ten  sons  and  eight  daughters.  3. 
Ebenezer,  born  February  14,  1680;  lived  at  Lebanon;  married 
(first),  April  28,  1702,  Hannah  Abel;  (second),  in  1713,  Margaret 
Ware.  4.  Rev.  Joseph,  born  April  11,  1682,  died  May  24,  1723; 
Harvard  graduate  in  1703,  ordained  in  1707  and  had  a church  at  Fal- 
mouth, Massachusetts;  married,  September  3,  1707,  Abiel  Adams, 
daughter  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  of  Dedham,  who  married  (second) 
Rev.  Isaac  Chauncey.  5.  Timothy,  born  November  18,  1684,  died 
July  3,  1695.  6.  Eleazer,  born  February  14,  1687;  married,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1 7 1 1 , Hannah  Ware,  and  lived  at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 
7.  Hannah,  born  April  10,  1689;  married,  September  11,  1711,  James 
Richards,  of  Dedham.  8.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  9.  Meheta- 
bel,  born  in  1696;  married  John  Huntington.  10.  Mary;  mar- 
ried (first)  John  Pratt;  (second)  Ichabod  Warner,  of  Windham, 
Connecticut. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  789.  I.  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy,”  p.  21.  “New  Eng- 

land Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  174-75. 
“Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Records — Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,” 
pp.  14,  16.  Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript, 

unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

IV.  Nathaniel  Metcalf,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah  (Kenric) 
Metcalf,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  April  17  (or  22), 
1691,  and  died  there  March  15,  1752. 

He  married,  February  13  (or  17),  1713,  Mary  Gay,  born  May 
30,  1693,  died  May  18,  1748  (ibid.,  March  15),  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  (Fisher)  Gay.  Children:  1.  Mary,  born  February  16, 

1716 ; married,  May  1 1,  1738,  Joseph  Fisher.  2.  Nathaniel,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Hannah,  born  September  28,  1720;  married,  September 
28,  J737)  Samuel  Richards.  4.  Sarah,  born  October  30,  1722;  mar- 
ried, October  13,  1743,  Israel  (ibid.,  Grail)  Everett.  5.  Margaret, 
born  October  9,  1725;  married,  October  18,  1748,  Stephen  Fales.  6. 
Mercy,  born  October  16,  1727,  died,  unmarried,  aged  seventy-seven. 
7.  Ebenezer,  born  October  30,  1729;  married  Elizabeth  Stanley.  8. 
Lydia,  born  December  3,  1731;  married,  April  21,  1757,  Timothy 
Fisher. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol.  I, 
p.  361 ; Vol.  II,  p.  790.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
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Register,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  176.  Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy” 
(manuscript,  unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

V.  Nathaniel  (2)  Metcalf,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Gay) 
Metcalf,  was  born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1718,  and 
died  May  3,  1789.  He  lived  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

He  married,  May  3,  1739,  Ruth  Whiting,  born  at  Attleboro, 
January  5,  1721.  Children:  1.  Ruth,  born  in  1742,  died  in  May, 

1815;  married,  September  22,  1763,  Elisha  May.  2.  Nathaniel, 
born  in  1745,  died,  unmarried,  June  29,  1775;  was  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  3.  Ebenezer,  lived  at  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  and 
died  there  October  23,  1820;  married  (first)  Asenath  (ibid.,  Anna) 
Davis;  (second),  July  3,  1787,  Sophia  Whipple;  and  (third),  after 
1795,  Abigail  Dexter.  4.  Michael,  born  in  1753,  lived  in  Providence, 
where  he  died  March  31,  1816;  married  Molly  Gay.  5.  Joel,  of 
whom  further.  6.  Jesse.  7.  Samuel.  8.  Lucy.  9.  Catherine;  mar- 
ried Philip  (ibid.,  Richard)  Ellis.  10.  Lucy;  married  Benjamin 
Pidge,  of  Dighton,  Massachusetts.  11.  Sarah,  married  Amos  Ide,  of 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  12.  Molly,  died  unmarried. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  pp.  790-91,  1066;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1992.  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  176.  F.  W.  Bailey:  “Mas- 
sachusetts Marriages,  Attleboro,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  185.  Alfred  Metcalf: 
“Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript,  unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph 
Metcalf.) 

VI.  Joel  Metcalf,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  (Whiting)  Met- 

calf, was  born  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  November  4,  1755.  He 
removed  from  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  February  4,  1780  (Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy” 

(manuscript,  unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf,  February  14, 
1780),  and  in  1798  was  living  on  Benefit  Street  there,  Nos.  64  and 
66,  as  it  was  then  numbered.  Mr.  Metcalf  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  as  a leather  dresser  and  currier,  at  first  with  his  brother, 
Michael  Metcalf,  and  later  on  his  own  account  on  Mill  Street.  He 
was  a most  industrious  mechanic  and  a citizen  of  integrity.  He  was 
one  of  fifty-six  freemen  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  when  Jefferson 
came  into  power.  In  spite  of  his  politics,  and  although  his  educa- 
tion was  meagre,  his  sound  judgment  and  common  sense  caused  his 
fellow-citizens  to  elect  him  for  many  years  a member  of  the  town 
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council.  One  of  the  first  and  strongest  advocates  of  public  schools, 
he  served  on  the  school  committee  for  twenty-two  years  in  succession, 
and  in  that  time  was  present  at  every  public  school  examination  (about 
eighty  in  number.)  When  his  State  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats, he  was  elected  a judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
Providence  County.  His  daughter,  Betsy,  was  the  first  braider  of 
straw  in  the  United  States,  copying  first  an  imported  Dunstable  bon- 
net which  she  saw  in  a window,  after  experimenting  with  oat  straw 
from  her  father’s  harvest.  She  visited  Dedham,  Wrentham,  and 
Providence  to  teach  this  craft,  and  had  a factory  for  a time  in  Provi- 
dence. When  she  married  and  lived  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  she 
and  the  ladies  she  had  taught,  made  straw  braiding  at  monthly  meet- 
ings and  thereby  were  able  to  contribute  $1,000  to  Indian  missions. 
From  her  diary  we  learn  that  her  expenses  by  stage  from  Dedham  to 
Providence  were  nearly  paid  by  braiding  while  traveling.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  very  devout  and  to  have  read  her  Bible  through  twenty 
times. 

Joel  Metcalf  married  (first),  December  9,  1779  (the  marriage 
being  recorded  at  Providence),  Lucy  Gay.  (Gay  V.)  [Mayflower 
Descent  VII.]  He  married  (second)  Widow  Hannah  Mitchel. 
Children:  1.  Katy  (ibid.,  Caty),  born  September  27,  1780,  died 
April  15,  1859;  married  Joseph  Brown,  of  Bristol.  2.  Lucy,  born 
March  31,  1782,  died  July  17,  1783.  3.  Sophia,  born  June  24,  1784, 
died  in  shipwreck,  October  22,  1811;  married  Joseph  Perrin.  4. 
Betsy,  born  March  29,  1786,  died  February  24,  1867;  married  Obed 
Baker,  of  Dedham.  5.  Lucy,  born  March  26,  1788,  died  August  12, 
1842;  married,  May  24,  1807,  James  Boyce  Calder  (perhaps  John- 
son or  of  Johnson),  born  January  2,  1785.  6.  Jesse,  born  May  15, 

1790,  died  June  20,  1838  (ibid.,  June  22)  ; married,  April  19,  1812, 
Eunice  Dench  Houghton,  who  died  May  5,  1858.  7.  Joel,  born 

August  2,  1792,  died  September  19,  1868;  married,  May  7 (ibid., 
April  24),  1814,  Susanna  Houghton,  born  October  24,  1794,  died 
February  5,  1881.  8.  Ruth,  born  July  31,  1794,  died  April  21,  1795. 
9.  Joseph  Gay,  of  whom  further.  10.  Whiting,  born  April  22,  1799, 
died  May  4,  1856;  married,  April  21,  1823,  Almira  Taft,  born 
December  2,  1802,  died  in  December,  1889. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  pp.  790-91,  1066.  Alfred  Metcalf : “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manu- 
script, unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 
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VII.  Joseph  Gay  Metcalf,  son  of  Joel  and  Lucy  (Gay)  Metcalf, 
was  born  December  9,  1796,  and  died  June  24,  1854.  He  lived  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

He  married,  August  23  (ibid,.,  October  23),  1820,  Evelina 
Houghton,  born  December  11,  1798,  died  May  14,  1868,  daughter 
of  John  Floughton.  Children:  1.  Mary  Dench,  born  July  12,  1821, 
died  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  March  6 (ibid.,  March  16),  1877;  mar- 
ried, February  2,  1841,  Samuel  S.  Davis,  born  January  2,  1820,  died 
April  10,  1846.  2.  Colonel  Edwin,  born  August  23,  1823,  died  Janu- 
ary 18,  1894;  colonel  of  the  3d  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  married,  December 
14,  1846,  Eliza  Atwell,  born  February  11,  1824,  died  July  18,  1863. 
3.  Major  George,  born  January  7,  1826,  died  January  14,  1895; 
major  in  the  3d  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery;  married,  October  9, 
1849,  Sarah  Borden  Manton,  born  April  27,  1825.  4.  Alfred,  of 

whom  further.  5.  Lawson,  born  and  died  September  28,  1834.  6. 

Captain  Joseph  Houghton,  born  December  8,  1837,  died  August  28, 
1888;  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  3d  Rhode  Island  Heavy 
Artillery;  married,  January  11,  1862,  Emma  Leonard,  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  born  June  17,  1840. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  791.  Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript, 

unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

VIII.  Alfred  Metcalf,  son  of  Joseph  Gay  and  Evelina  (Hough- 
ton) Metcalf,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  December  1, 
1828.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence, 
being  in  the  first  class  that  was  graduated  from  the  new  Providence 
High  School.  After  completing  his  academic  studies,  he  took  a course 
in  civil  engineering  and  later  engaged  in  that  profession.  He  was 
always  a student,  fond  of  books,  and  became  a man  of  wide  informa- 
tion. In  1861,  associated  with  his  cousin,  Jesse  Metcalf,  and  Messrs. 
Henry  J.  Steere  and  Stephen  T.  Olney,  Mr.  Metcalf  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  business,  these  men  founding  the  Wanskuck  Company, 
a woolen  concern,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  an  officer 
in  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  among  the  substantial  and  useful  residents  of 
Providence,  was  especially  active  and  performed  long  service,  like 
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his  grandfather,  as  a member  of  the  school  committee,  serving  from 
the  old  First  Ward  of  Providence  for  some  forty  years.  He,  too, 
took  a keen  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city;  as  a committee- 
man he  had  witnessed  the  schools  of  Providence  develop  from  the 
old  district  school  system  to  the  modern  free  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self bore  a part  in  that  development.  His  advice  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  public  affairs  was  freely  sought  and  willingly  given.  In  1863, 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  from  the 
First  Ward,  continuing  in  that  body  until  1866;  and  again,  from 
1867  to  1872,  he  occupied  a seat  there.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  in  1875,  serving  until  1878,  and 
again  in  1880,  serving  until  1883.  He  was  a man  who  made  and  held 
many  friends.  He  was  a Unitarian  and  a most  devout  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Providence.  In  religious  views  he 
was  broad  and  liberal. 

Mr.  Metcalf  died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  16,  1904. 
The  “Christian  Register”  spoke  of  him  thus: 

His  sympathies  were  as  broad  as  his  means  were  ample,  and  he 
gave  not  only  of  his  money  but  also  of  his  time  and  thought  and 
strength.  And  yet  he  kept  himself  so  sedulously  in  the  background 
and  gave  so  quietly  that  few  realized  the  depth  of  his  interest  and  the 
extent  of  his  gifts.  A wise  counselor,  a staunch  friend,  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  his  influence  will  be  missed  in  many  places  and  in  many 
ways. 

Mr.  Metcalf  and  his  wife  are  buried  on  the  Group  of  lots  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  Society,  in  Lot  354,  Swan  Point  Ceme- 
tery, Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Alfred  Metcalf  married,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Novem- 
ber 22,  i860,  Rosa  Clinton  Maloy,  of  Newport,  formerly  of  Provi- 
dence, born  in  England,  October  22,  1828,  died  in  Providence,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1917,  aged  eighty-eight,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary  Maloy. 
Her  will  was  dated  August  12,  19 11,  and  was  proved  and  recorded 
March  6,  1917.  The  marriage  ceremony  of  Alfred  Metcalf  and 
Rosa  Clinton  Maloy  was  performed  by  Rev.  Henry  Waterman,  Epis- 
copal rector.  Children:  1.  Ralph,  of  whom  further.  2.  Frederick, 

born  January  31,  1866,  died  in  December,  1922;  lived  in  Cleveland, 

*To  commemorate  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  public  schools,  all  of  the  schools 
joined  in  planting  a tree  to  his  memory,  with  appropriate  exercises. 
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Ohio;  married,  June  I,  1893,  Alice  Duncan  Butts  (Alfred  Metcalf: 
“Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript,  unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph 
Metcalf — Alice  D.  Butts),  of  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  3. 
Alfred,  born  December  20,  1867,  died  February  27,  1868.  4.  Clin- 
ton, born  July  1,  1869,  died  August  19,  1869.  5.  Guy,  born  Novem- 
ber 19,  1873,  died  June  7,  1911;  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  lived  at  Provi- 
dence; married  Clare  Louise  Burt,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  794.  Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript, 

unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.  “Marriages  Registered  in 
the  City  of  Providence  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  i860,” 
Book  7 (1851-61,  inc.).  “The  Newport  Mercury”  (weekly)  of 
November  24,  i860.  “Providence  Journal”  for  July  18,  1904. 
“Providence  Probate  Records,”  Book  147,  p.  25.) 

IX.  Ralph  Metcalf,  son  of  Alfred  and  Rosa  Clinton  (Maloy) 
Metcalf,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  November  2,  1861. 
He  passed  his  early  years  in  his  birthplace,  receiving  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Following  graduation  from  the  high 
school,  he  attended  Brown  University,  and  later  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  1883.  For  further  advancement  in  his  chosen  career  as  a 
newspaper  man,  he  studied  lawr  and  medicine,  and  in  1902  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Before  he  entered  college,  in  1879,  Mr.  Metcalf  was  editor  of  the 
“Old  Orchard  Daily,”  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine.  From  his  very  early 
years  he  was  interested  in  newspaper  work.  After  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Metcalf  joined  the  staff  of 
the  “Pioneer  Press,”  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a reporter  from  1883  to  1885.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Winona,  Minnesota,  as  editor  of  the  “Daily  Herald,”  and  after  four 
years  in  this  position,  he  and  his  associates  bought  the  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, “Morning  Globe,”  which  under  their  management  became  a 
popular  and  influential  journal  in  the  new  State.  Mr.  Metcalf’s  train- 
ing in  medicine  and  law,  as  well  as  in  all  branches  of  newspaper  work, 
were  of  value  in  the  editorial  chair  and  formed  a foundation  for  his 
studies  of  economic  and  financial  conditions  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  which  he  has  largely  devoted  himself  of  recent  years. 
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After  the  consolidation  of  the  “Globe”  with  the  “Tacoma  Ledger,” 
Mr.  Metcalf  entered  business  life  in  1894,  organizing  the  Metcalf 
Shingle  Company,  of  which  he  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  until 
he  sold  his  mills  in  1910.  While  retaining  interests  in  several  manu- 
facturing corporations,  he  gave  up  active  business  management  and 
devoted  himself  largely  to  public  service.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  the  Twrenty-sixth  District  in  1906  and  has  been 
continuously  reelected,  his  present  term  expiring  in  1938.  He  was 
elected  President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  in  1927  session. 

On  March  1,  1937,  the  State  Senate,  unanimously  by  standing 
vote,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Ralph  Metcalf,  State  Senator  from 
Tacoma,  Washington,  has  now  completed  thirty  years  of  continuous 
and  honorable  service  as  a member  of  this  body,  a period  far  out- 
ranking all  others  in  the  Legislatures  of  this  State,  and 

Whereas  his  services  to  the  State  have  been  marked  by  much 
constructive  work  and  fidelity  to  American  ideals,  and  he  has  earned 
and  enjoyed  a reputation  for  faultless  honor,  fearless  conduct  and 
stainless  reputation,  and  has  through  the  years  contributed  his  time 
and  effort  untiringly  to  the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  the  welfare 
of  the  State, 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Washington  now 
assembled  in  its  forty-sixth  session  does  hereby  extend  its  felicitations 
to  Senator  Metcalf,  and  expresses  its  appreciation  of  his  unusual 
service. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal  of  the  Senate,  and  a copy  of  it  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Tacoma,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Tacoma, 
and  to  his  devoted  wife. 

Victor  A.  Meyers, 

President  of  the  Senate; 
Earle  M.  McCroskey, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  rather  a remarkable  tribute  from  political  opponents.  The 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator  Duggan,  of  Spokane,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Democrat.  The  Senate  stood  forty-one 
Democrats,  five  Republicans;  the  President,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Democrat. 

(Certified  by  Earle  M.  McCroskey,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.) 

He  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  public  works  in  Tacoma,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  city  committee,  and  in  1908,  at  the  request  of 
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President  Roosevelt,  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  William  H. 
Taft  League  of  the  State  of  Washington,  of  which  he  served  as  presi- 
dent. He  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
1928  and  represented  the  State  of  Washington  upon  the  committee 
to  notify  Herbert  Hoover,  of  Palo  Alto,  of  his  nomination.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War  period  he  was  county  director  of  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve,  county  director  of  the  United  States 
Boys’  Working  Reserve,  and  chairman  of  the  Bay-Island  district  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  these  activities. 

Since  retirement  from  active  business  management,  he  has  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  economic  surveys  of  foreign  countries  and  pre- 
paring reports  thereon,  with  a view  to  developing  increased  markets 
for  the  ten  per  cent,  surplus  agricultural  and  industrial  production  of 
the  United  States  which  must  find  a foreign  market.  In  1913,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Lister  as  his  personal  representative  and  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Hart  to  represent  the  Senate  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Commission,  which  was  assembled  by  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Government,  thirty  states  and  four  Canadian  provinces,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  in  Europe  a solution  for  our  greatest  national  problem 
at  that  time,  the  greatest  problem  of  Canada,  and  a problem  in  which 
the  State  of  Washington  had  a vital  interest,  financing  the  farmer. 
The  commission  studied  for  several  months  rural  credit,  cooperative 
banking,  cooperative  marketing  in  every  country  in  Europe  except  the 
Balkan  states,  where  war  was  raging.  After  the  return,  the  commis- 
sion prepared  a bill  from  which  resulted  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 
Mr.  Metcalf  spent  the  entire  year  of  1914  in  preparing  his  report 
upon  this  study,  which  was  published  by  the  State  under  the  title  “Rural 
Credit,  Cooperation  and  Agricultural  Organization  in  Europe.” 
This  volume  of  293  pages,  the  result  of  exhaustive  research  and 
twelve  months  of  recording  and  “boiling  down,”  is  still  recognized  as 
standard  in  this  field.  In  recognition  of  the  work  upon  and  value  of 
this  report,  Mr.  Metcalf  was  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  in  1922,  which  position  he  held  for 
five  years  and  the  duties  of  which  took  him  to  Europe  several  times. 

The  principal  accomplishment  of  this  commission  was  a plan  for 
the  settlement  of  the  two  fundamental  world  problems  of  that  period, 
German  reparations  and  international  debts.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  at  such  settlement  and  the  first  practical  plan  suggested.  In 
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1923,  with  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Metcalf  made 
another  trip  to  Europe,  in  an  attempt  to  have  this  plan  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  countries  most  largely  interested.  England  and  Ger- 
many reacted  favorably,  but  France  insisted  upon  the  letter  of  the 
Versailles  treaty,  so  the  attempt  at  settlement  failed.  The  report  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission  upon  European  conditions  and 
including  a tentative  suggestion  of  this  plan  for  settlement,  written  by 
Mr.  Metcalf,  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  United  States  Congress 
in  January,  1923.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  creation  of  the 
Dawes  Commission  a year  later  and  the  figures  and  terms  of  payment 
of  reparations  as  modified  by  the  Young  Committee  five  years  later, 
make  effective  the  plan  and  agree  closely  with  the  figures  and  terms 
suggested  in  Mr.  Metcalf’s  report  of  1922.  And,  further,  that  the 
refunding  of  the  debts  of  England,  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, follows  generally  the  proposal  of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  that  the  payments  they  agreed  and  failed  to  make  do  not 
differ  noticeably  from  the  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Metcalf  for  this 
report  and  published  by  the  Congress,  showing  the  annual  payments 
each  of  the  principal  countries  would  make  over  a period  of  more 
than  sixty  years,  based  on  the  commission’s  suggestion  of  three  per 
cent,  interest  and  one-half  per  cent,  amortization. 

Mr.  Metcalf  also  served  as  vice-chairman  and  secretary  to  the 
Commercial  Commission  to  Scandinavia  in  1923;  and  held  the  same 
offices  with  the  similar  commission  to  Cuba  in  1924,  of  which  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  was  chairman.  In  1925,  he  represented  the  State 
of  Washington  at  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  gathering 
at  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  remained  in  Europe  thereafter  for  another 
economic  survey.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  from  this  last 
European  visit  in  December,  1929,  which  was  devoted  to  studies  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  a visit  to  Morocco. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Metcalf  in  his  various  studies 
have  been  embodied  in  numerous  published  volumes  and  public  docu- 
ments, and  many  newspaper  articles.  He  is  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing volumes:  “Direct  Primary  Legislation,”  published  in  1907;  “Rural 
Credit  in  Germany,”  published  by  Congress  in  1914;  “Rural  Credit, 
Cooperation,  and  Agricultural  Organization  in  Europe,”  published 
by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1915;  “Report  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  with  Proposal  for  Settlement  of  German  Repara- 
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tions  and  Interallied  Debts,”  published  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1923;  and  “Economic  Survey  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,” 
published  in  1924.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  series  of  sketches 
of  foreign  travel,  including  “Impressions  of  Cuba”  (1924);  and 
“Travel  Sketches  of  Europe”  (1913,  1922-23-25-27-28-29);  is  the 
author  of  numerous  newspaper  articles  recording  economic  surveys 
of  European  conditions  between  1922-25,  and  still  carries  on  news- 
paper correspondence  on  this  and  other  subjects.  In  recognition  of 
his  studies  of  public  affairs  and  international  economics,  the  College 
of  Puget  Sound  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

At  Tacoma,  Mr.  Metcalf  is  active  in  various  other  phases  of  the 
city’s  life.  He  is  a member  and  a former  vestryman  of  Christ  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  following  clubs:  The  Union  Club,  Tacoma  Country 
and  Golf  Club,  Tacoma  Club,  and  University  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Metcalf  maintain  their  residence  in  Tacoma  at  918  North  Yakima 
Avenue,  while  Mr.  Metcalf’s  offices  are  situated  in  the  Puget  Sound 
Bank  Building. 

Ralph  Metcalf  married,  at  Winona,  Minnesota,  April  20,  1887, 
Edith  Olena  Simpson.  (Simpson  V.)  Children:  1.  Alfred,  born 

April  7,  1888,  died  August  12,  1888.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  June  21, 

1890;  married,  in  June,  1912,  Edward  Fogg,  of  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Edward  Fogg  died  in  May,  1920.  Children:  i.  Elizabeth, 
born  March  6,  1914;  married  Emile  L.  Schanno;  they  have  one  child, 
Amy  Elizabeth,  ii.  Edith  Ann,  born  May  12,  1918. 

(Alfred  Metcalf : “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript,  unpaged) , 
prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

(The  Simpson  Line) 

Simpson  Arms — Argent,  on  a chief  vert  three  crescents  of  the  first. 

Crest — A falcon  volant  proper. 

Motto — Alis  nutrior.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  name  of  Simpson,  meaning  “son  of  Simon,”  with  its  various 
corruptions  of  Sim,  Simes,  Sims,  Simson,  was  adopted  from  Symon, 
son  of  William  de  Clynt,  who  lived  in  the  year  1300.  It  is  through 
this  William  de  Clynt  that  the  Simpsons  of  Knaresborough  trace  their 
lineage,  going  back  to  Archil,  a Saxon  thane  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  that  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
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Archil  had,  among  other  possessions,  the  manor  of  Clint,  in  York- 
shire, where  his  posterity  resided  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, calling  themselves  De  Clynt.  The  surname  Simpson  may  also 
have  been  taken  from  residence  at  or  near  Simpson,  a parish  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. We  find  several  families  of  the  name  listed  in  early 
records,  namely:  Robertus  Symmes  and  Johannes  Symmeson,  in  the 

Poll  Tax,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1379;  and  Ellen  Simms,  of 
Warrington,  1593,  in  the  Wills  of  Chester  (1545-1720). 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  William  Simpson , of  Scotch  blood,  was  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. He  settled  in  that  part  of  Portsmouth  which  is  now  Greenland, 
Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  died.  There  is  no 
known  connection  between  him  and  the  Alexander  Simpson  family 
which  first  settled  in  Windham,  New  Hampshire. 

William  Simpson  married  Mary  Haynes.  Children:  1.  Joseph, 

married  (first)  Jennie  Wilson;  married  (second)  Abigail  Caldwell; 
he  came  to  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  in  1788;  was  a fine  carpenter 
and  millwright,  being  very  ingenious;  was  the  originator  and  builder 
of  Simpson’s  Mills,  first  built  in  1788  or  1789.  2.  George,  of  whom 

further. 

(L.  A.  Morrison:  “The  History  of  Windham  in  New  Hamp- 

shire (Rockingham  County),  1719-1883,”  pp.  761,  768-70.) 

II.  George  Simpson,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Haynes)  Simp- 
son, died  at  West  Rumney,  Grafton  County,  New  Hampshire,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-six  years.  He  removed  to  Windham,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1793,  and  lived  a few  rods  from  what  was,  nearly  a century  later, 
the  T.  W.  Simpson  mill,  near  the  Pelham  line.  The  house  long  ago 
disappeared,  but  a half  century  ago  (1883),  the  cellar  still  remained. 
The  place  was  sold  to  a Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Simpson  resided  in  Wind- 
ham sixteen  years  to  a day,  and  in  1809  removed  to  West  Rumney, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  died. 

George  Simpson  married  (first)  Mary  Lang,  born  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lang,  of  Lee,  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  married  (second),  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  and  had 
two  children  by  that  marriage.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Mary, 

born  at  Portsmouth,  October  27,  1787,  died  November  13,  1876; 
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married  Robert  Smith  Simpson,  son  of  Samuel  Simpson  and  grandson 
of  Alexander  Simpson.  2.  Thomas,  born  at  Portsmouth;  married 
and  resided  in  Boston.  3.  George,  born  at  Windham  in  1797,  died 
at  West  Rumney;  married  Mary  Savage ; resided  at  Wentworth.  4. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  whom  further.  5.  Sally,  born  at  Windham  in 
1801;  married  John  M.  Smart;  resided  in  Plymouth  and  in  New 
York  City.  6.  William  Washington,  born  at  Windham  in  1803,  died 
about  1873 ; married  Susan  Burnham;  was  a farmer  and  stage  owner; 
resided  in  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire.  7.  Dr.  Daniel  Lang,  born  at 
Windham  May  9,  1807,  died  at  West  Rumney  July  15,  1878;  mar- 
ried, February  5,  1829,  Angelina  L.  Kneeland;  was  a physician  in 
Colebrook,  Londonderry,  Windham,  Nashua,  and  West  Rumney.  8. 
Unknown.  9.  Unknown. 

(Ibid.,  p.  766.) 

III.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Simpson,  son  of  George  and  Mary 
(Lang)  Simpson,  was  born  at  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  July  21, 
1799,  and  died  April  10,  1883.  He  was  buried  in  Windham.  In 
1809,  he  removed,  with  his  father,  to  West  Rumney,  New  Hamp- 
shire. At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  returned  to  Windham,  where 
he  purchased  “an  old  horse  and  wagon,”  and,  being  supplied  with  dry 
goods  by  Thomas  and  John  Nesmith,  then  in  trade  at  Windham 
Centre,  peddled  these  goods  through  the  country  from  Windham  to 
Haverhill,  New  Hampshire,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  which  he  possessed.  He  taught  school  in  the  winter,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  made  one  thousand  dollars,  which  he  expended 
in  getting  an  education.  In  1819,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  David  Gibson,  of  Rumney.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1821,  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Rumney  for  seven  months,  having  one 
patient,  whom  he  cured,  but  never  received  any  pay  for  his  services. 
Dr.  Simpson  removed  to  Plymouth  in  1822,  where  he  practiced  until 
the  fall  of  1829,  when  he  moved  to  Chester.  He  later  removed  to 
Windham,  living  in  the  village.  He  owned  and  lived  upon  the  farm 
of  G.  W.  Noyes,  and  remained  in  town,  where  he  was  a successful 
physician  for  twelve  years.  He  also  held  positions  of  public  impor- 
tance; he  was  collector  of  taxes,  and  in  1834  was  selectman.  In  1843, 
Dr.  Simpson  settled  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
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fession  there  until  1879.  He  was  also  a lender  of  money,  and  had  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate  which  demanded  his  constant  attention. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  Simpson  married,  in  1827,  Elizabeth 
McDermaid,  of  Thornton,  born  July  23,  1801,  daughter  of  Archibald 
McDermaid,  who  was  a native  of  Scotland.  She  was  still  living  in 
Lowell  in  1894,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Children:  1.  Olenia,  or 

Olena,  born  at  Plymouth,  February  20,  1829,  died  in  January,  1841. 
2.  Odanathus,  born  at  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  December  15, 
1831;  married  Esther  Clifford;  resided  in  Lowell.  3.  Verrazano,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Longinus,  born  at  Windham,  New  Hampshire, 
March  10,  1841,  died  in  1843.  5*  Longinus,  born  at  Pelham,  June  4, 
1843,  went  to  sea  in  1858,  “not  heard  from  for  many  years.” 

(Ibid.,  pp.  769-70.  “Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  Winona 
County,  Minnesota,”  pp.  141-42.) 

IV.  Verrazano  Simpson,  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Elizabeth 
(McDermaid)  Simpson,  was  born  at  Windham,  New  Hampshire, 
December  31,  1832,  and  died  in  1905.  He  was  reared  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  During  his  youth,  he  entered  his  father’s  drug  store, 
and  for  some  years  did  business  as  a pharmacist.  Later,  he  went  from 
Boston  to  the  East  Indies  as  a sailor,  and  continued  before  the  mast 
for  three  years. 

After  some  experience  in  the  dry  goods  business,  he  came  West 
to  Dubuque  in  1852,  and  three  years  later  to  Winona,  Minnesota, 
the  date  of  his  arrival  here  being  April  12,  1855.  On  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  following  August  he  opened  a general  merchandising  busi- 
ness in  a building  he  had  erected  on  the  site  of  his  present  block, 
fronting  on  Center  Street.  At  the  end  of  a year  he  sold  out  so  that 
he  might  devote  all  of  his  attention  to  his  agencies  for  freight  and 
storage,  which  he  held  for  all  the  transportation  companies  doing 
business  on  the  river.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Simpson  connected  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions  with  his  freightage  and  storage  business,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  two  years  after  the  great  fire  of  1862,  which  swept  away 
his  property,  entailing  a loss  of  $60,000,  and  leaving  him  thoroughly 
cleaned  out.  In  that  year,  1864,  he  sold  out  his  business  to  F.  A. 
Seavey,  and  established  himself  in  a real  estate  and  loan  agency.  The 
Simpson  block,  built  just  after  the  fire  of  1862,  is  a solid  three-story 
and  basement  structure,  sixty-eight  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
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brick  walls,  stone  foundations  and  basement,  and  cost  $16,000.  This 
block  was  destroyed  by  fire,  January  13,  1877,  and  was  immediately 
rebuilt  at  a cost  of  $1 5,000;  the  loss  was  about  covered  by  insurance. 
In  1872,  Mr.  Simpson  erected  the  Ely  block,  just  across  Center  Street 
from  the  Simpson  block.  He  was  very  largely  interested  in  city  prop- 
erty, and  his  books  show  a tenantry  numbering  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  Mr.  Simpson  served  one  term  as  alderman  of  his  ward, 
was  mayor  of  the  city  during  the  years  1876-77-78-79,  and  held  shares 
of  stock  in  several  of  the  manufacturing  companies  of  the  city.  He 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  city’s  welfare,  and  ever  carried 
his  share  in  the  work  of  progress  and  advancement.  He  probably 
erected  more  buildings  in  Winona  than  any  other  of  its  residents,  and 
with  the  development  of  the  community  his  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected. He  possessed  excellent  business  and  executive  ability,  was 
sagacious  and  far-sighted,  and  in  his  undertakings  met  a well-merited 
prosperity. 

Verrazano  Simpson  married  (first),  November  20,  1854,  Ann 
Manahan,  daughter  of  David  and  Mary  (Ferren)  Manahan,  of 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  He  married  (second)  Mary  L.  Dyer,  and 
(third)  Josephine  Harb,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catherine  (Arn- 
old) Harb.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Elizabeth,  married  E.  G. 
Nevius,  of  Winona;  her  children  were:  Gay,  Edith,  Simpson,  and 

Blake.  2.  Benjamin  Verrazano,  died  1888.  3.  Edith  Olena,  of 

whom  further.  Children  of  third  marriage:  4.  Josephine.  5. 

Dorothy. 

(L.  A.  Morrison:  “History  of  Windham  in  New  Hampshire 

(Rockingham  County),  1719-1883.”  “Portrait  and  Biographical 
Record  of  Winona  County,  Minnesota,”  pp.  141,  142.  “History  of 
Winona  County,  Minnesota,”  pp.  642,  643.) 

V.  Edith  Olena  Simpson , daughter  of  Verrazano  and  Ann  (Mana- 
han) Simpson,  was  born  September  28,  1864.  She  married  Ralph 
Metcalf.  (Metcalf  IX.)  [Mayflower  Descent  X.] 

( Ibid.) 

(The  Gay  Line) 

Gay  Arms — Gules,  crusily  or,  three  lions  rampant  argent. 

Crest — A demi-greyhound  rampant  sable,  collared  or. 

(Matthews:  “American  Armoury.”) 

Gay,  or  Gaye,  comes  from  a nickname  in  early  times  signifying 
“the  gay,”  “the  light-spirited,”  and  appears  as  a surname  in  County 
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Oxford  in  England  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  and  in  Somerset 
County  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Early  records  also  show  a Gay 
Family  in  Oxford  County  in  the  early  fifteenth  century,  but  the  Eng- 
lish home  of  this  Gay  family  is  not  known. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  John  Gay  was  born  in  England  and  died  at  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, March  4,  1688;  his  will,  having  been  dated  December  18, 
1686,  was  proved  December  17,  1689.  He  came  to  America  about 
1630.  He  was  a freeman  May  6,  1635,  and  a resident  proprietor 
of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  1636-37.  September  6,  1636,  he,  with 
others,  founded  the  town  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  John  Gay 
is  listed  selectman  there  in  1654.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  was 
£91-5-8. 

He  married  Joanna  Baldwicke  (probably  a widow),  who  died 
August  14,  1691.  Children:  1.  Samuel,  born  March  10,  1639,  died 

April  15,  1718;  married,  November  23,  1661,  Mary  Bridge,  of  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts.  2.  Hezekiah,  born  July  3,  1640,  died  Novem- 
ber 28,  1669,  unmarried.  3.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  4.  Joanna, 
born  March  23,  1645;  married  (first)  Nathaniel  Whiting,  Jr.;  and 
(second),  in  January,  1680,  John  Ware,  of  Wrentham,  Massachu- 
setts. 5.  Eliezar,  born  June  25,  1647,  died  in  Wrentham,  Massachu- 
setts, April  13,  1726;  married,  before  1685,  Lydia.  6.  Abiel  (or 
Abigail),  born  April  23,  1649;  married,  February  23,  1677,  Daniel 
Hawes.  7.  Judith,  twin  of  Abiel,  born  April  23,  1649;  married,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1672,  John  Fuller.  8.  John,  born  May  6,  1651,  died  Novem- 
ber 19,  1731;  married,  February  13,  1679,  Rebecca  Bacon.  9.  Jona- 
than, born  August  1,  1653;  married,  August  29,  1682,  Mary  Bullard. 
10.  Hannah,  born  October  16,  1656,  died  February  26,  1660.  11. 

Elizabeth,  married,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1660,  Richard  Mar- 
tin. (Since  she  was  married  in  1660,  it  is  suggested  that  she  was  a 
step-daughter  of  John  Gay.  Under  Boston  marriages  in  the  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IX,  p.  168,  it 
says,  “Richard  Martin  was  marryed  to  Elizabeth  Gay  of  Dedham,  ye 
daughter  of  John  Gay,  married  at  Salem.  By  Maj.  Hawthorne.” 
This  record  is  under  those  for  the  year  1660.) 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
P-  373?  Vol.  XIX,  p.  168;  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  45-46.  J.  Savage: 
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“Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol. 
II,  pp.  236-37.  H.  Bond:  “Genealogies  and  History  ....  of 

Watertown,  Massachusetts,”  p.  235.) 

II.  Nathaniel  Gay,  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Baldwicke)  Gay, 
was  born,  probably  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  January  11,  1643, 
and  died  there,  February  20,  1712.  He  was  a freeman  May  23, 
1677,  and  a selectman  in  1704  and  other  years.  His  father  left  him  a 
tract  of  land  near  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  and  also  land  in  “Pecun- 
tuck  alies  Deerfield  in  Hamshier.”  His  will,  written  four  days  before 
his  death,  was  proved  March  20,  1712,  and  the  inventory  showed 
£227-19-6. 

Nathaniel  Gay  married  Lydia  Lusher,  born  about  1652,  died 
August  6,  1744,  aged  ninety-two,  probably  daughter  of  Eleazer 
Lusher.  Children:  1.  Benjamin,  born  May  3,  1673,  died  August  1, 

1675.  2.  Nathaniel,  born  April  17,  1676,  died  May  1,  1676.  3. 

Mary,  born  March  30,  1677;  married,  January  11,  1699,  Jabez 
Pond.  4.  Lydia,  born  August  12,  1679;  married,  October  5,  1697, 
Thomas  Eaton.  5.  Nathaniel,  born  April  2,  1682,  died  May  25, 
1750;  married,  March  16,  1700,  Margaret  Fisher.  6.  Lusher,  of 
whom  further.  7.  Joanna,  born  September  3,  1688;  married,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1706,  Ephraim  Wilson.  8.  Benjamin,  born  April  20,  1691; 
married,  December  3,  1718,  Hannah  Fisher.  9.  Abigail,  born  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1694.  10.  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.  D.,  born  August  26,  1696, 

died  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  March  18,  1787;  was  an  illustrious 
clergyman  of  his  time;  married,  November  3,  1719,  Jerusha  Bradford 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
p.  373;  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  46,  48.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 
G.  Lincoln:  “History  of  the  Town  of  Hingham,”  Vol.  II,  p.  264.) 

III.  Lusher  Gay,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Lydia  (Lusher)  Gay,  was 
born  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  September  26,  1685,  and  died  there 
October  18,  1769,  aged  eighty-four.  He  lived  on  the  farm  where  his 
father  located,  in  that  part  of  Dedham  called  “The  Clapboard 
Trees,”  and  was  a selectman  in  1746. 

He  married  Mary  Ellis,  born  about  1690-91  and  died  October 
7,  1780,  in  her  ninetieth  year,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Graves) 
Ellis.  Children,  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts:  1.  Lusher,  born 
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December  13,  1716,  died  at  Thompson,  Connecticut,  February  19, 
1803;  married  (first),  April  11,  1739,  Mary  Colburn;  (second), 
June  22,  1748,  Hannah  Cady.  2.  Rev.  Ebenezer,  born  May  4,  1718, 
died  at  Suffield,  Connecticut,  March  7,  1796;  married  (first),  July 
5,  1742,  Hannah  Angier;  and  (second),  November  10,  1763,  Mary 
Cushing.  3.  Richard,  born  March  21,  1720,  died  at  East  Granby, 
Connecticut,  October  9,  1805;  married  (first),  June  6,  1745,  Lydia 
King;  and  (second),  August  22,  1758,  Mary  Devotion.  4.  Jabez,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Ichabod,  born  January  9,  1723,  died  in  December, 
1814;  married  (first)  Elizabeth  King;  and  (second),  January  25, 
1774,  Lucy  Richards.  6.  Mary,  born  March  31,  1726;  married  Rev. 
John  Ballantine,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  7.  Lydia,  born  Sep- 
tember 28,  1728,  died  in  April,  1731.  8.  Joseph,  born  March  11, 

1731,  died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  February  10,  1814;  married 
(first),  February  15,  1772,  Sarah  Gay;  and  (second),  September 
18,  1776,  Phebe  Kingsbury.  9.  Rev.  Bunker,  born  July  31,  1735,  died 
October  19,  1815;  married,  September  22,  1763,  Abigail  Prentice. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
p.  373 ; Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  48,  50,  51.  “Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
Records — Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,”  pp.  21,  42.) 

IV.  Jabez  Gay,  son  of  Lusher  and  Mary  (Ellis)  Gay,  was  born 
at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  December  16,  1721,  and  died  at  Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts,  in  October,  1801.  He  settled  in  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts.  In  1775,  he  is  listed  as  a minute  man  in  Captain 
Jabez  Ellis’  company;  after  having  been  chosen,  December  6,  1774, 
one  of  a committee  to  search  out  those  townspeople  who  presumed 
to  use  “India  tea”  after  March  1,  1775.  In  April,  1777 , he  served 
as  a private  in  Rhode  Island;  July  29,  1778,  he  was  a corporal  in 
Captain  Samuel  Robinson’s  company,  Colonel  Josiah  Whitney’s  regi- 
ment; and,  in  1780,  he  was  sergeant-major  in  Colonel  Isaac  Dean’s 
regiment. 

Jabez  Gay  married  Hannah  Bradford.  (Bradford  V.)  [May- 
flower Descent  VI.]  Children  (probably  not  in  order)  : 1.  Philena, 

married  Oliver  Whitaker,  born  in  1746.  2.  Jabez,  Jr.,  married, 

December  7,  1780,  Catherine  Richards.  3.  Lucy,  of  whom  further. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
p.  373.  “Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Records — Births,  Marriages,  and 
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Deaths,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  49,  160,  204.  J.  Daggett:  “A  Sketch  of  the 

History  of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  122,  137,  140.  “D.  A.  R. 
Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  XLIX,  pp.  2-3.  “Representative  Men  and 
Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol.  II,  p.  10 66.  “Massachusetts 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Revolution,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  335,  336.) 

V.  Lucy  Gay,  daughter  of  Jabez  and  Hannah  (Bradford)  Gay, 
was  born  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  October  3,  1759,  and  died 
November  4,  1882.  She  married  Joel  Metcalf.  (Metcalf  VI.) 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  1066.  J.  N.  Arnold:  “Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vols. 
II-III,  Providence,  p.  78.  Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy” 

(manuscript,  unpaged),  prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

(The  Bradford  Line) 

Bradford  Arms — Argent,  on  a fess  sable  three  stags’  heads  erased  or. 

Crest — A stag’s  head  of  the  shield. 

Motto — Fier  et  sage.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Bradford,  derived  from  “broad  ford,”  is  an  old  English  surname 
which  originated  mainly  from  Bradford  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. Other  places  of  this  name  are  found  in  Counties  Devon,  Lan- 
caster, Northumberland,  Stafford,  and  Somerset.  Johannes  de  Brad- 
ford is  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1379. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  William  Bradford,  a county  squire,  lived  at  Austerfield,  in  the 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1575,  when  he  and  one  John  Hanson 
were  the  only  taxables  there,  Bradford  being  taxed  twenty  shillings  on 
land,  and  Hanson  twenty  shillings  on  goods,  annual  value.  William 
Bradford’s  burial  record  is  on  January  10,  1595-96.  He  had  a wife 
and  family.  Children,  born  at  Austerfield,  Yorkshire:  1.  William, 

Jr.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Thomas,  had  a daughter,  Margaret,  bap- 
tized March  9,  1578.  3.  Robert,  baptized  June  25,  1561,  buried 

April  23,  1609.  He  married,  January  31,  1585,  Alice  Waingate. 
They  had  Robert,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret,  all  minors  at  his 
death.  4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  July  16,  1570;  married,  January  20, 
1 595)  James  Hill. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV, 
P-43-) 

II.  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  son  of  William  Bradford,  was  born 
at  Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  before  1560,  and  was  buried  there,  July  15, 
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1591.  He  married  Alice  Hanson,  daughter  of  John  Hanson,  prob- 
ably the  John  Hanson  aforementioned.  Children,  born  at  Auster- 
field,  Yorkshire:  1.  Margaret,  born  March  8,  1585,  died  young.  2. 

Alice,  born  October  30,  1587.  3.  William,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  44;  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  196.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  William  (3)  Bradford,  son  of  William  Bradford,  Jr.,  and 
Alice  (Hanson)  Bradford,  was  baptized  at  Austerfield,  Yorkshire, 
in  March,  1588-89,  and  died  at  Plymouth,  Plymouth  Colony,  May 
9,1657.  His  father  died  in  1 59 1,  when  he  was  an  infant.  His  grand- 
father took  him  in,  but  on  his  death,  in  1596,  the  boy  went  to  live  with 
his  uncle,  Robert  Bradford,  near  the  little  village  of  Scrooby,  about 
five  miles  from  Austerfield,  and  near  the  estate  of  the  Brewsters  in 
Nottinghamshire.  He  joined  the  church  where  the  Rev.  Richard 
Clifton  and  the  Rev.  John  Robinson  preached,  and  soon  became  a 
leader  among  the  Separatists.  He  became  proficient  in  Dutch,  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  also  studied  Hebrew  in  order  that  he  might 
read  the  Bible  in  its  original  form.  He  went  with  the  community 
which  emigrated  to  Holland  in  the  spring  of  1608,  and  settled  at 
Amsterdam,  where  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a French  Protestant 
fustian  weaver.  When  he  became  of  age,  he  sold  his  land  in  Eng- 
land and  removed  with  the  rest  of  his  company  to  Leyden  in  1609, 
where  he  was  active  in  promoting  the  scheme  for  settling  in  America. 
On  September  6,  1620,  he  embarked  at  Southampton,  England,  in  the 
“Mayflower,”  with  the  Pilgrims,  and,  after  a stormy  voyage  of 
sixty-six  days,  landed  at  Plymouth.  He  was  the  second  signer  of  the 
famous  “Mayflower  Compact”  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  “Plym- 
outh Plantation”  in  1620.  While  they  were  at  anchor  in  Cape  Cod 
Harbor  and  William  Bradford  was  absent  from  the  vessel,  his  wife, 
Dorothea,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned,  December  9,  1620.  On 
the  death  of  the  first  governor,  John  Carver,  in  April,  1620-21,  he  was 
elected  governor,  and  was  reelected  every  year  except  1633,  1634, 
1636,  1638,  and  1644,  until  his  death.  He  wTas  prominently  con- 
nected with  all  the  councils  that  were  held  in  his  house,  and  played  a 
notable  part  in  all  civic,  political,  and  military  affairs,  serving  as 
commissioner  of  boundaries  in  1639;  as  commissioner  of  boundary 
between  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  in  1640;  as  a member  of  the 
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Council  of  War  in  1642,  1643,  T653-  “Wm.  Bradford  is  one  of  the 
few  Pilgrims  of  whom  much  can  be  written  without  conjecture.”  “He 
started  his  life  with  a record,  and  left  one,  which  admits  of  pride  on  the 
part  of  his  descendants.” 

Governor  William  (3)  Bradford  married  (first),  in  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  December  9,  1613,  Dorothea  May,  to  whom  he  was  affi- 
anced, November  15,  1613.  The  banns  were  published  in  Leyden. 
She  died  December  9,  1620.  He  married  (second),  August  14,  1623, 
Mrs.  Alice  (Carpenter)  Southworth,  born  in  1590,  died  March  26, 
1670,  daughter  of  Alexander  Carpenter,  of  Wrentham,  England,  and 
widow  of  Edward  Southworth.  Child  of  first  marriage:  1.  John, 

born  before  the  emigration;  died  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1678, 
without  issue;  married  Martha  Bourne,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Martha  Bourne,  of  Marshfield;  was  of  Duxbury  in  1645;  deputy  to 
the  General  Court  in  1652 ; lieutenant  of  Marshfield  in  1653  ; removed 
to  Norwich.  Children  of  second  marriage:  2.  William,  of  whom 

further.  3.  Mercy,  born  before  1627;  married,  December  21,  1648, 
Benjamin  or  Joseph  Vermayes,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  later  of 
Plymouth.  4.  Joseph,  born  in  May,  1630,  died  July  10,  1715;  mar- 
ried, May  25,  1664,  Jael  Hobart,  died  in  1730,  aged  eighty-eight, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  first  minister  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  45-46;  Vol.  XLVIII,  pp.  196-97.  “Records  of  Mayflower 
Descent  of  Charlotte  Marshall  Maurice.”  A.  H.  S. : “American 
Families,”  Vols.  X,  XIX.  “Family  Data.”  Allen  Johnson,  editor: 
“Dictionary  of  American  Biography,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  559,  562.  “May- 
flower Descendant,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  65 ; Vol.  IX,  pp.  1 15-17.  James 
Shepard:  “Governor  William  Bradford  and  His  Son,  Major  Wil- 

liam Bradford,”  pp.  52,  55.) 

II.  Major  William  (4)  Bradford,  son  of  Governor  William  (3) 
and  Alice  (Carpenter-Southworth)  Bradford,  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  June  7,  1624,  and  died  at  Kingston,  Massachusetts, 
March  1,  1704.  He  removed  to  Kingston,  Massachusetts,  as  a young 
man  and,  like  his  father,  the  Governor,  was  very  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony.  He  early  obtained  high  distinction,  serving  as 
Governor’s  assistant  in  1658-81,  1692-97;  captain  in  1659;  member 
of  the  Council  of  War,  1657-58,  1667;  Deputy  Governor,  1682-86, 
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1689-91;  treasurer,  1679,  1684,  1686,  1689,  1690;  and  commis- 
sioner of  United  Colonies,  1673,  1674,  1683,  1684,  1686.  In  1687, 
he  was  a member  of  the  council  of  Governor  Andros.  He  was  the 
chief  military  officer  of  Plymouth  Colony,  holding  the  rank  of  major 
in  1685.  His  will  is  dated  January  29,  1703.  In  it  he  leaves  to  his 
“Daughter  Sarah  Baker  Two  of  my  biggest  pewter  platters,  and  also 
a china  basin,  also  a cow  to  be  delivered  to  her  within  a year  after  my 
decease.” 

Major  William  (4)  Bradford  married  (first),  about  1650-51, 
Alice  Richards,  died  at  Plymouth,  December  12,  1671,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Welthean  Richards,  of  Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  He 
married  (second)  the  Widow  Wiswell;  and  (third)  Mrs.  Mary 
(Atwood)  Holmes,  of  Duxbury,  daughter  of  John  Atwood,  of  Plym- 
outh, and  widow  of  Rev.  John  Holmes,  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts. 
Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  John,  born  February  20,  1653,  died  at 
Kingston,  December  8,  1736;  married,  February  5,  1674,  Mercy 
Warren,  granddaughter  of  Richard  Warren,  of  the  “Mayflower.”  2. 
William,  born  March  11,  1656,  died  at  Kingston  in  1687;  married,  in 
1679,  Rebecca  Bartlett,  of  Duxbury.  3.  Thomas,  born  in  1657,  died 
in  1708;  was  of  Norwich;  married  (first)  Anna  Smith,  daughter  of 
Nehemiah  and  Anna  (Bourn)  Smith;  and  (second)  Priscilla  Mason. 
4.  Mercy,  born  September  2,  1660;  married,  September  16,  1680, 
Samuel  Steele,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  5.  Alice,  born  about  1661; 
married  (first),  March  27,  1680,  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  of  Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts;  and  (second)  Major  James  Fitch.  6.  Hannah, 
born  May  9,  1662,  died  May  27,  1738;  married,  November  28, 
1682,  Joshua  Ripley,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  and  Windham, 
Connecticut.  7.  Melatiah,  born  in  1667;  married  (first)  John  Steele, 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  died  in  1697-98;  and  (second)  Ensign 
Samuel  Stevens,  of  Killingworth,  Connecticut.  8.  Mary,  died  October 
10,  1720;  married  William  Hunt.  9.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  10. 
Sarah,  born  about  1671,  died  after  1704;  married  Kenelm  Baker,  of 
Marshfield.  Child  of  second  marriage:  11.  Joseph,  born  in  1674, 

settled  in  Norwich;  married  (first)  Anna  Fitch,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  and  Priscilla  (Mason)  Fitch,  of  Norwich;  and  (second)  Mrs. 
Mary  (Sherwood)  Fitch,  a relative.  Children  of  third  marriage: 
12.  Israel,  born  about  1678,  died  in  Kingston,  March  26,  1760,  in  his 
eighty-third  year;  married,  in  1701,  Sarah  Bartlett.  13.  Ephraim, 
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born  in  1690;  married,  February  13,  1710,  Elizabeth  Bartlett  (Eliza- 
beth Brewster,  in  James  Shepard:  “Governor  William  Bradford  and 
His  Son  Major  William  Bradford,”  pp.  89-90.)  14.  David,  died  in 

Kingston,  March  16,  1729-30;  married,  in  1714,  Elizabeth  Pinney. 
who  married  (second)  a Ludden,  of  Boston.  15.  Hezekiah,  married 
Mary  Chandler,  of  Duxbury. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV, 
p.  47.  James  Shepard:  “Governor  William  Bradford  and  His  Son 
Major  William  Bradford,”  pp.  77,  89.  W.  Davis:  “Ancient  Land- 
marks of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  30,  38-39.  “Mayflower 
Descendant,”  Vol.  XVI,  p.  238.  “Vital  Records  of  Kingston,  Mas- 
sachusetts,” p.  320.) 

III.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Bradford,  son  of  Major  William  (4) 
and  Alice  (Richards)  Bradford,  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1668  and  died  at  Duxbury,  April  11,  1714,  aged  forty-six. 
In  1713,  he  had  a grant  of  land  in  Duxbury  adjoining  his  house.  His 
name  appeared  as  juryman  in  Duxbury  records  in  1700.  He  was  a 
constable  in  1701  and  selectman  in  1702,  and  was  chosen  one  to  divide 
common  lands  in  1710.  His  father  bequeathed  his  Latin  books  to 
him  and  to  his  wife  a religious  book. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Bradford  married,  in  June,  1689,  Hannah 
Rogers.  (Rogers — American  Line — IV.)  [Mayflower  Descent  IV.] 
Children,  born  in  Duxbury:  1.  Hannah,  born  February  14,  1689-90; 

married  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  of  Taunton.  2.  Gershom,  born  December 
21,  1691,  died  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  April  4,  1757;  married,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1716,  Priscilla  Wiswall.  3.  Perez,  of  whom  further.  4.  Eliza- 
beth, born  December  15,  1696;  married  William  Whiting,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  5.  Jerusha,  born  March  10,  1699;  married  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  6.  Welthea,  born 
May  15,  1702;  married  a Lane,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts  (accord- 
ing to  Bradford  MS.).  7.  Gamaliel,  born  May  18,  1704,  died  at 

Duxbury,  August  24,  1778;  member  of  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
and  a judge  of  county  court;  married,  at  Duxbury,  August  30,  1728, 
Abigail  Bartlett. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  44,  46,  47.  James  Shepard:  “Governor  William  Bradford  and 

His  Son  Major  William  Bradford,”  p.  87.  “Mayflower  Descend- 
ant,” Vol.  XIX,  p.  1.) 
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IV.  Perez  Bradford,  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(Rogers)  Bradford,  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  December 
28,  1694,  and  died  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  June  19,  1746.  He 
married  Abigail  Belch.  They  had  a child,  Hannah,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Hannah  Bradford,  daughter  of  Perez  and  Abigail  (Belch) 
Bradford,  married  Jabez  Gay.  (Gay  IV.) 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 

P-  373-) 

(The  Rogers  Line) 

Rogers  Arms — Argent  a chevron  between  three  stags  statant,  sable,  attired  or. 

Crest — A stag  trippant  sable  bezantee,  ducally  gorged  and  attired  or. 

Motto — Nos  nostraque  Deo. 

( J.  C.  Underwood  : “Lineage  of  the  Rogers  Family — England,”  p.  18.) 

Rogers,  with  its  variations  of  Roger,  Rogerson,  Rodger,  and 
Rodgers,  is  derived  from  the  baptismal  name,  and  meant  “the  son  of 
Roger.”  In  the  Domesday  Book  it  appeared  as  Rogerus  in  County 
Norfolk,  and  was  found,  also,  before  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Suffolk,  Somerset,  and  York. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

J.  C.  Underwood,  in  his  “Lineage  of  the  Rogers  Family — Eng- 
land,” claims  for  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim,  Thomas  Rogers,  descent 
from  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  England,  known  as  the  Martyr,  and 
gives  as  the  descent  and  also  the  earlier  generations  of  the  famed 
family,  the  following : 

I.  John  Fitz  Roger,  son  or  grandson  of  John,  or  Aaron,  Roger, 

of  London,  in  1300,  was  born  about  1335.  He  had  a son:  1.  John, 

of  whom  further. 

II.  Sir  John  Fitz  Roger,  son  of  John  Fitz  Roger,  was  born  in 

1386-87.  Child:  1.  John,  of  whom  further. 

III.  John  Rogers,  son  of  Sir  John  Fitz  Roger,  was  of  County  Som- 
erset. His  son  was:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Thomas  Rogers,  son  of  John  Rogers,  was  born  at  Ashington, 

County  Somerset.  Child:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

V.  Thomas  (2)  Rogers,  son  of  Thomas  Rogers,  was  born  in 
1435  and  died  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  County  Wilts,  in  1489.  He 
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married  (first),  in  1479,  Cecelia  Besill;  and  (second),  in  1483,  Cath- 
erine (de  Courtney)  Pomeroy,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  de  Courtney. 
Child  by  first  marriage:  1.  William.  Child  by  second  marriage:  2. 

John,  of  whom  further. 

VI.  John  (2)  Rogers,  son  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  (de  Courtney- 

Pomeroy)  Rogers,  was  born  at  Bradford,  County  Wilts,  in  1485. 
He  married,  in  1505-06,  Margery  Wyatt,  daughter  of  Henry  Wyatt 
(alleged  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  of  Abington  Castle,  County 
Kent).  They  had  a son:  1.  John,  of  whom  further. 

VII.  The  Reverend  John  Rogers  (the  Martyr),  son  of  John  (2) 

and  Margery  (Wyatt)  Rogers,  was  born  at  Deritend,  County  War- 
wick, England,  in  1507.  He  was,  after  1534,  chaplain  to  a company 
of  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  in  Brabant.  He  married  Adriana 
Pratt.  Children  (and  probably  others)  : 1.  John.  2.  Daniel.  3. 

Samuel.  4.  Bernard,  of  whom  further. 

VIII.  Bernard  Rogers,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Adriana  (Pratt) 

Rogers,  was  born  in  Wittenberg,  Saxony,  in  1543.  He  returned  to 
England,  and  married  in  Scotland  about  1564.  Child:  1.  Thomas 

Matthew,  of  whom  further. 

IX.  Thomas  Matthew  Rogers,  son  of  Bernard  Rogers,  was  born 
about  1565  and  died  in  1609.  He  married,  about  1586,  a McMurdo, 
or  McMurdock.  Children  (besides  daughters)  : 1.  Thomas,  of  whom 
further.  2.  Edmund.  3.  William.  4.  George.  5.  John. 

X.  Thomas  Rogers,  son  of  Thomas  Matthew  Rogers,  was  born 
about  1586-87  and  was  the  American  ancestor. 

(J.  C.  Underwood:  “Lineage  of  the  Rogers  Family — England,” 
pp.  15-30.  C.  C.  Williams:  “Ancestors  and  Posterity  of  Richard 

Williams,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,”  p.  38a.) 

The  whole  subject  of  the  descendants  of  the  Martyr  has  received 
considerable  and  understandable  attention,  both  in  England  and  in 
America.  Several  early  immigrants  to  the  American  Colonies  by  the 
name  of  Rogers  have  claimed  similar  descent,  and  the  whole  matter  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  If  Mr.  Underwood  had  access  to  private 
documents  proving  this  descent,  trace  of  them  appears  to  be  lost.  A 
short  search  into  other  sources  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  these 
pages.  E.  C.  Banks,  the  authority  on  Mayflower  Pilgrims,  states  that 
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the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Rogers,  the  Mayflower  Pilgrim,  is  unknown. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  various  Rogers  descents  is  considered  by 
James  Savage  in  his  early  and  valuable  work,  “Genealogical  Diction- 
ary of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England.”  He  discredits  any  descent 
from  John  Rogers,  the  Martyr.  He  quotes  Hunter,  an  English  anti- 
quarian: “I  never  saw  in  English  document  any  evidence  of  the 

descent  which  they  claim,  which  may  for  anything  I know  be  correct, 
though  I should  like  to  see  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.” 

In  the  same  year  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester’s  book  appeared  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  still  the  most  complete  and  authentic  work  in  the  field. 
It  is  entitled  “John  Rogers:  Compiler  of  the  First  Authorized  Eng- 
lish Bible;  Pioneer  of  the  English  Reformation  and  Its  First  Martyr.” 
It  includes  a genealogical  account  of  his  family.  Colonel  Chester  went 
to  England,  believing  himself  a descendant  of  the  Martyr  through  the 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ipswich,  and  he  went  into  the  matter  exhaus- 
tively. After  the  death  of  Colonel  Chester,  in  1882,  a memorial 
appeared  on  him  with  a list  of  his  works,  and  was  published  in  the 
“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  comprising 
twenty  pages.  The  “New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Rec- 
ord” also  devoted  similar  attention  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  pub- 
lished work  on  John  Rogers,  Colonel  Chester  compiled  four  large 
manuscript  volumes  of  notes  on  Rogers  families  residing  in  England. 
His  conclusion  is  that,  while  the  Martyr  had  a large  family,  his 
descendants  cannot  be  traced  in  either  England  or  America.  A sketch 
in  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  a British  publication 
thirty-seven  years  after  Chester’s  work  on  Rogers,  is  largely  based 
on  it.  In  this  we  find  also  that  the  authorities  agree  that,  while  claims 
of  descent  from  the  Martyr  cannot  be  disproved,  they  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  whole  matter  remains  in  the  class  of  the  unsolved 
genealogical  problems. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Thomas  Rogers,  the  American  ancestor  of  this  line,  was  born, 
probably,  in  County  Dorset,  or  Wilts,  about  1586-87,  and  died  in 
Plymouth  Colony  in  1621.  He  and  his  son,  Joseph,  were  among  the 
Mayflower  passengers  and  reputed  of  the  Leyden  congregation.  It  is 
said  that  he  left  some  of  his  family  to  follow  later  to  America.  There 
is  a possibility  that  he  was  of  the  London  contingent.  He  is  on  the 
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passenger  list  as  “over  30,  a merchant,  married.”  Banks  finds  him 
in  1620  a taxpayer  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in 
London.  He  was  called  a “camlet  merchant”  in  Leyden  records, 
when  he  acquired  citizenship  in  1618,  and  doubtless  came  to  Leyden 
only  a few  years  before  the  migration.  He  sold  his  Leyden  house  in 
1620.  Bradford  says  that  Thomas  Rogers  had  other  children  besides 
Joseph,  and  that  some  came  to  Plymouth  Colony  later.  J.  C.  Under- 
wood says  that  he  married,  about  1606,  Grace,  but  there  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  this,  other  genealogists  stating  that  Grace  was  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Rogers,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Definitely  known  children  (Bradford  says  others  came,  and  some 
authorities  mention  supposed  children  by  name,  but  absolute  proof  of 
the  paternity  of  these  others  is  lacking)  : 1.  Joseph,  born  in  England 
in  1607-08,  died  in  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  in  1678;  married  Han- 
nah. 2.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(C.  C.  Williams:  “Ancestors  and  Posterity  of  Richard  Williams 
of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,”  p.  38.  J.  C.  Underwood:  “Lineage  of 
the  Rogers  Family — England,”  p.  30.  Azel  Ames:  “The  Mayflower 
and  Her  Log,”  pp.  31,  145,  184-85.  C.  E.  Banks:  “The  English 

Ancestry  and  Homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  p.  78.) 

II.  John  Rogers,  son  of  Thomas  Rogers,  was  born  in  England, 
probably  in  Dorsetshire,  or  Wiltshire,  about  1611,  and  died  about 
1692  (his  will,  dated  August  28,  1691,  was  proved  September  20, 
1692).  He  came  to  America  after  his  father’s  death.  In  1632,  he 
was  taxed  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts.  March  5,  1638-39,  his  name 
was  listed,  propounded  freeman  September  7,  1741,  and  admitted 
March  1,  1642  (new  style).  Fifty  acres  of  upland,  near  the  North 
River,  were  granted  him  April  6,  1640.  June  5,  1644,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor  for  Duxbury,  and  August  20,  of  the  same  year,  he 
and  his  brother,  Joseph,  were  among  those  to  lay  out  highways.  He 
served  on  the  jury,  was  constable  and  surveyor,  and  in  1657  he  was 
representative  to  the  General  Court  from  Duxbury.  June  3,  1666, 
John  Rogers  and  William  Pabodie  were  given  “liberty  to  look  for 
land,”  and  in  1667  to  John  Rogers,  Sr.,  was  granted  a tract  of  one 
hundred  acres  “if  it  may  be  had,”  on  the  Coteticut  River.  July  4, 
1673,  he  was  granted  one  hundred  acres  between  Taunton  and  Teti- 
cut.  Land  in  Middleboro  (one  hundred  acres)  he  conveyed  to  his 
grandsons,  Joseph  and  Edward  Richmond,  November  9,  1687. 
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In  his  will  (1691)  he  names  his  grandsons,  John  Rogers  and  John 
Tisdall  (whose  mother  was  then  Anna  Terry)  ; daughter  Elizabeth 
Williams  (wife  of  Nathaniel  Williams,  of  Taunton)  ; granddaughters 
Elizabeth  Rogers,  Hannah  Bradford;  Ruth  and  Sarah  Rogers;  to 
daughter  Abigail  Richmond  he  left  twenty  shillings  a year  “which  is 
my  due  for  fourscore  acres  of  land  which  I sold  to  my  two  grandsons, 
Joseph  Richmond  and  Edward  Richmond”;  “loving son  John  Rogers,” 
sole  executor. 

John  Rogers  married,  April  16,  1638-39,  Ann  Churchman,  daugh- 
ter of  Hugh  Churchman.  Children,  born  in  Duxbury:  1.  John  (2), 

of  whom  further.  2.  Abigail,  born  about  1641,  died  at  Taunton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  1,  1727;  married,  as  his  second  wife,  John  Rich- 
mond, son  of  John  Richmond.  3.  Anna  (or  Hannah) , married  (first) , 
November  23,  1664,  John  Tisdale,  Jr.;  married  (second)  Thomas 
Terry;  and  (third)  Samuel  Williams,  of  Taunton.  4.  Elizabeth,  mar- 
ried, November  17,  1668,  Nathaniel  Williams,  of  Taunton. 

(C.  C.  Williams:  “Ancestry  and  Posterity  of  Richard  Williams 
of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,”  p.  38.  J.  C.  Underwood:  “Lineage  of 
the  Rogers  Family — England,”  p.  30.  J.  H.  Drummond:  “The 

Rogers  Family  in  Plymouth  and  Vicinity,”  pp.  15-19,  20.  “May- 
flower Descendant,”  Vol.  XXI,  p.  29.) 

III.  John  (2)  Rogers,  son  of  John  and  Ann  (Churchman)  Rogers, 
was  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  probably,  in  1640,  and  died  at 
Barrington,  Bristol  County,  Rhode  Island,  in  1732.  He  resided  in 
Duxbury  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
He  “stood  propounded  to  take  up  his  freedom,”  June  7,  1659;  was  on 
the  1670  list  of  freemen  of  Duxbury;  June  5,  1670,  was  constable 
of  Duxbury;  October  29,  1671,  and  several  times  afterwards,  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  highways  in  Duxbury;  and  was  constable  again, 
June  7,  1681.  He  was  deputy  for  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  in  1685, 
1686,  1689,  and  1690;  and  is  described  in  deeds  as  of  Bristol  in  1694 
and  1696;  but  on  May  27,  1697,  was  “late  of  Bristol,  now  of  Boston.” 
He  owned  some  of  the  first  lots  in  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island. 

He  married  (first),  in  Duxbury,  November  16,  1666,  Elizabeth 
Peabody.  (Peabody  III.)  [Mayflower  Descent  III.]  He  married 
(second)  Mrs.  Marah  (Browning)  Newell,  who  died  in  1739,  admin- 
istration on  her  estate  being  granted  to  her  sons,  John  and  Moses 
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Newell,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Children  of  first  marriage, 
probably  born  in  Duxbury  (not  in  order  of  birth)  : I.  Hannah,  of 

whom  further.  2.  John,  born  September  22,  1676,  died  in  Boston, 
November  2,  1696,  unmarried.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  about  1672,  died 
October  23,  1724;  married  Sylvester  Richmond.  4.  Ruth,  born  April 
18,  1675,  died  April  28,  1725;  married  James  Bennett.  5.  Sarah, 
born  May  4,  1677,  died  January  19  (or  20),  1769 ; married  Nathaniel 
Searle. 

(Josiah  H.  Drummond:  “The  John  Rogers  Families”  (second 

and  revised  edition) , pp.  18-24.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Alden:  “Elizabeth 
(Alden)  Pabodie  and  Descendants,”  pp.  8,  23-26.  “Peabody  (Pay- 
body,  Pabody,  Pabodie)  Genealogy,”  compiled  by  Selim  Hobart  Pea- 
body, LL.  D.,  edited  by  Charles  Henry  Pope,  p.  469.  John  Osborn 
Austin:  “The  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,”  p.  167.) 

IV.  Hannah  Rogers,  daughter  of  John  (2)  and  Elizabeth  (Pea- 
body) Rogers,  was  born,  probably,  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts, 
November  16,  1668,  and  died  in  Milton.  She  married  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Bradford.  (Bradford  III.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Peabody  Line) 

Peabody  Arms — Per  fess  nebuly  gules  and  azure  in  chief  two  suns  in  splendor,  and  a garb 
in  base  or. 

Crest — An  eagle  rising  or. 

Motto — Murus  aereus  conscientia  Sana.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

For  the  surname  Peabody,  etymological  authorities  seem  to  be 
unable  to  derive  a definite  origin,  and,  as  a result,  we  find  several 
humorous  and  interesting  suggestions  offered.  Paybody  was  probably 
the  original  form.  According  to  one  authority,  the  name  was  appar- 
ently a sobriquet  for  a showily-dressed  individual,  from  “Pea,”  a nick- 
name for  Peacock,  and  “Body.”  Another  derives  it  from  Pepperdon, 
a local  name  in  Devonshire,  and  gives  as  its  variants,  Perberdy  and 
Pepperday.  According  to  an  article  appearing  in  the  “New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  on  the  history  of  the  name, 
arms,  etc.,  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero,  in  the  year  61,  had  reduced 
the  ancient  Britons  of  the  still  more  ancient  Cambri  tribe,  to  a state 
of  vassalage.  Queen  Boadicea,  of  the  Britons,  revolted  against  the 
Roman  Emperor’s  base  tyranny.  Her  kinsman,  a patriarch  Boadie, 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  together  they  led  a Briton  army  against 
the  Romans,  but  with  dire  results.  Queen  Boadicea  poisoned  herself, 
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and  Boadie  escaped  with  the  remnant  of  Britons  to  Wales,  taking  the 
helmet  and  armor  of  Galbuta,  a Roman  officer,  whom  he  had  slain. 
Upon  this  helmet  and  armor  was  a Roman  badge  of  distinction,  which 
remained  sacredly  preserved  by  the  patriarchs  of  the  name  Boadie. 
In  the  reign  of  Arthur,  one  by  the  name  of  Boadie  (which  name  had 
become  Peabodie)  was  rewarded  by  Arthur  for  his  prowess  at  the 
battle  on  the  River  Douglass,  by  confirming  to  the  name  Peabody  the 
old  Roman  insignia.  Some  of  this  patriarchal  line  carried  the  name 
Boadie;  some  Peabody;  some  changed  it  to  Mann.  Still  others  kept 
the  name  Pea,  which  was  Anglicized  to  Hill,  Mont,  and  Mountain. 
The  Americans  of  the  Paybody,  or,  more  frequently  Peabody,  fami- 
lies bear  a record  for  soldiers,  statesmen,  philanthropists,  clergymen, 
educators,  authors,  etc. 

(H.  Barber:  “British  Family  Names,”  pp.  175-76.  Lower: 

“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United 

Kingdom.”  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,” 
Vol.  II,  pp.  151-54.  Appleton:  “Cyclopedia  of  American  Biog- 

raphy,” Vol.  IV,  pp.  688-89  ) 

/.  John  Paybodie  (Paybody) , the  American  ancestor,  was  born  in 
England,  probably  Hertfordshire,  about  1590,  and  died  in  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  in  1660;  his  will,  dated  July  16,  1649,  was 
proved  June  27,  1666.  He  is  said  to  have  come  to  America  in  1635, 
probably  on  the  “Planter,”  as  did  his  son,  Francis;  that  company  of 
immigrants  was  listed  in  London  as  having  brought  certificates  from 
the  minister  at  Great  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  in  Dux- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  in  1637;  was  admitted  a freeman,  January  2, 
1 637-3 8 ? and  was  proprietor  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  in  1645. 
John  Paybody  married,  in  England,  Isabel.  Children,  mentioned  in 
his  will,  born  in  England:  1.  Thomas,  probably  remained  in  England. 
2.  Lieutenant  Francis,  born  in  1614,  died  February  19,  1697-98;  came 
to  New  England  on  the  “Planter”  in  1635  ; one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  Hampton,  Old  Norfolk  County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  held  many 
town  offices,  having  been  made  freeman  in  1640;  and  in  1649  was 
chosen  to  “hear  small  Causes”;  removed  to  Topsfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1657;  was  an  important  land  owner;  married,  before  1642,  Mary 
Foster.  3.  William,  of  whom  further.  4.  Annie  (Annis),  married 
John  Rouse. 

(M.  E.  Perley:  “Peabody  Family,”  p.  3.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Alden: 

“Descendants  of  Elizabeth  (Alden)  Paybody,”  p.  3.  “New  England 
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Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  II,  p.  155;  Vol.  Ill, 
P-359-) 

II.  William  Peabody  (note  change  of  spelling),  son  of  John  and 
Isabel  Paybody,  was  born  in  England  about  1619  and  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1707;  he  was  buried  in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island;  his 
will  was  dated  May  13,  1707,  and  proved  February  7,  1708.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  father  and  grew  up  at  Duxbury,  Massachu- 
setts. In  various  deeds  he  is  described  as  a yeoman  (1648),  boatman 
and  planter  (1672),  and  wheelwright  (1681),  while  there  is  also 
proof  that  he  was  a surveyor.  November  1,  1648,  he  purchased  of 
John  Holland  and  Hopestill  Foster,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  a 
dwelling  house,  garden,  stables,  land,  and  meadow,  which  they  had 
purchased  from  Jonathan  Brewster.  He  also  bought  land  at  Mat- 
tapoisett  and  Sepecan,  which  he  sold  later  in  addition  to  other  tracts 
at  Dorchester.  On  October  23,  1680,  he  adjusted  the  boundaries  of 
his  land  and  that  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Peake  and  William  Brewster.  Wil- 
liam Peabody  was  admitted  a freeman  of  the  Colony,  June  5,  1651, 
and  subsequently  was  a town  official  at  Duxbury,  and  a deputy  to  the 
General  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony,  serving  from  1671  to  1682.  His 
home  in  Duxbury  was  east  of  Eagle  Nest  Creek,  near  the  Brewsters 
and  Standishes.  He  removed  to  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  in  or 
about  1681,  as  in  that  year  he  was  listed  as  one  of  the  three  who  were 
appointed  to  lay  out  the  line  between  the  lands  of  Saconett  and  Pumka- 
teeseet  to  the  limits  of  Dartmouth.  According  to  tradition,  John  Coe 
went  by  boat  from  Portsmouth  to  Saconett,  landing  near  William  Pea- 
body’s home,  and  while  he  was  surveying  the  land  in  that  locality  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a daughter  of  William  Peabody  and  married  her 
in  1681.  William  Peabody  is  mentioned  in  Duxbury  in  1684.  How- 
ever, he  was  chosen  selectman  of  Little  Compton  in  1685.  His  home 
there  remained  in  the  family  until  1740,  when  it  was  sold  to  Pardon 
Grey,  and  as  recently  as  1897  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Grey 
family. 

William  Peabody  married,  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  December 
26,  1644,  Elizabeth  Alden.  (Alden  II.)  [Mayflower  Descent  II.] 
Children:  1.  John,  born  October  4,  1645,  died  November  17,  1669. 

2.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  3.  Mary,  born  August  7,  1648  ; mar- 
ried, November  16,  1671,  Edward  Southworth,  son  of  Constant  and 
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Elizabeth  (Collier)  Southworth.  4.  Mercy,  born  January  2,  1649; 
married,  November  16,  1669,  Moses  Simmons.  5.  Martha,  born 
February  25,  1650,  died  January  25,  1712;  married  (first),  April  4, 
1677,  Samuel  Seabury;  married  (second)  William  Fobes.  6.  Pris- 
cilla, born  January  15,  1653,  died  at  Kingston,  June  3,  1724;  married, 
December  24,  1677,  the  Rev.  Icabod  Wiswall.  7.  Sarah,  born  August 
7,  1656,  died  August  27,  1740;  married  (first),  November  10,  1681, 
John  Coe;  married  (second),  October  7,  1731,  Caesar  Church.  8. 
Ruth,  born  June  27,  1658,  died  August  27,  1740;  married,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1673,  Benjamin  Bartlett.  9.  Rebecca,  born  at  Duxbury,  October 

16,  1660,  died  at  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  December  23,  1702; 
married,  in  1680,  Captain  William  Southworth,  son  of  Constant  and 
Elizabeth  (Collier)  Southworth.  10.  Hannah,  born  October  15, 
1662,  died  after  1714;  married,  August  2,  1683,  Samuel  Bartlett, 
brother  of  Benjamin  Bartlett,  who  married  her  sister,  Ruth.  1 1.  Wil- 
liam, born  November  24,  1664,  died  at  Little  Compton,  September 

17,  1744;  married  (first)  Judith;  (second)  Elizabeth;  and  (third) 
Mary  (Morgan)  Starr.  12.  Lydia,  born  April  3,  1667,  died  July  13, 
1748;  married,  about  1683,  Daniel  Grinnell. 

(S.  H.  Peabody:  “Peabody  Genealogy,”  pp.  3,  463-70.  Mrs. 

C.  L.  Alden:  “Descendants  of  Elizabeth  (Alden)  Pabodie,”  pp.  3-7, 
8-21.  “Duxbury  Vital  Records,”  p.  282.) 

III.  Elizabeth  Peabody,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Alden)  Peabody,  was  born  April  24,  1647,  and  died  Pri°r  to  I7°7* 
She  married  John  (2)  Rogers.  (Rogers  III.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Alden  Line) 

Alden  Arms — Gules,  three  crescents  within  a bordure  engrailed  ermine. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  per  pale  gules  and  sable,  a demi-lion  or. 

(Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Alden  originated  from  the  Christian  name  Aldwin,  a variation  of 
Ailwin  and  Aylwin.  The  Alden  family  was  well  known  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  of  1066,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  the 
eastern  counties  from  Hertfordshire  to  York  in  the  Domesday  Book. 
Many  Aldens  are  mentioned  as  landowners  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  while  others  are  described  as  tenants  in  Capite,  or  holding 
lands  directly  from  the  King.  William  Aldyn,  of  County  Somerset, 
is  recorded  in  Kirby’s  Quest,  and  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273  we 
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find  Richard  Aldewyn  of  County  Wilts,  Alexander  Aldeyn  and  Robert 
Aldun  of  County  Oxford. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  F.  W. 
Alden:  “Descendants  of  Daniel  Alden,”  p.  6.) 

I.  John  Alden,  whose  birthplace  and  parentage  like  that  of  many 
other  passengers  of  the  “Mayflower”  is  not  known,  was  “hired  for  a 
cooper”  at  Southampton  just  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  expedition, 
according  to  Bradford.  While  the  name  Alden  is  found  there,  it  has 
been  impossible,  up  to  the  present,  to  identify  him  with  them.  A Rich- 
ard Alden  was  buried  April  30,  1598,  according  to  the  register  of  St. 
Michael,  and  the  marriage  of  Widow  Avys  Alden  occurred  three 
months  later.  George  Alden,  an  arrowmaker,  resided  in  the  parish  of 
All  Saints,  and  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Court  Leet 
Books  of  Southampton  between  1587  and  1620.  Jane  Alden,  a widow, 
was  taxed  in  the  city  subsidy  of  1628.  It  is  possible  that  John  Alden 
was  the  son  of  George  Alden,  and  that  Jane  was  his  mother.  Richard 
and  Avys  Alden  may  have  been  the  grandparents.  However,  the  fact 
that  John  Alden  joined  the  company  at  Southampton,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  resided  there,  and  he  may  have  been  a member  of 
any  of  the  many  Alden  families  living  in  other  parts  of  England. 
According  to  Charles  E.  Banks,  in  his  “English  Ancestry  and  Homes 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers”  ( 1929) , an  equally  probable  and  more  plausi- 
ble identification  has  recently  been  suggested  by  B.  Carlyon-Hughes, 
who  is  compiling  a history  of  Harwich,  England,  and  who  found  an 
Alden  family  there,  which  was  related  by  marriage  to  Captain  Chris- 
topher Jones,  of  the  “Mayflower.”  This  family  was  engaged  in  sea- 
faring pursuits,  and  a John  appears  among  them  of  about  the  same 
age  as  the  American  pioneer. 

John  Alden  was  born  about  1599,  as  is  shown  from  a deposition 
made  at  Plymouth,  July  6,  1682,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  eighty- 
three  years  of  age.  Bradford,  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion,” informs  us  that  he  “was  hired  for  a cooper  at  Southampton, 
where  the  ship  victualed;  and  being  a hopeful  young  man  was  much 
desired,  but  left  to  his  own  liking  to  go  or  stay  when  he  came  here;  but 
he  stayed  and  married  here.”  He  identified  himself  with  the  Pilgrims, 
and  was  a devoted  and  useful  member  of  the  Colony  during  his  long 
life.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  America  he  was  twenty-one  years 
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old  and  the  youngest  to  sign  the  Mayflower  Compact,  drawn  up  a few 
days  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  company.  In  1633,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  assistants  to  the  Governor,  a position  which  he 
held  with  few  interruptions  as  long  as  he  lived.  From  1666  to  1687, 
he  was  the  head  of  that  body  and  styled  Deputy  Governor,  presiding  in 
the  absence  of  the  Governor.  He  was  made  a member  of  the  Council 
of  War  in  1646,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for  many  years.  From 
1641  to  1650  he  was  deputy  in  the  General  Court,  and  from  1658  to 
1659  treasurer  of  the  Colony.  Constant  devotion  to  public  service 
at  a time  when  salary  was  small  so  reduced  his  estate  that  the  court 
voted:  “In  regard  that  Mr.  Alden  is  low  in  his  estate  and  occasioned 
to  spend  time  at  the  courts  on  the  Contrey’s  Actions  and  so  hath  done 
these  many  years,  the  Court  have  allowed  him  a small  Gratuity,  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  to  be  payed  by  the  treasurer.” 

After  residing  in  Plymouth  until  1627,  John  Alden  removed  with 
Miles  Standish  and  others  to  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  which  is  about 
eight  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  he  located  there  on  a farm  at  “Eagle 
Tree  Point.”  His  home  was  near  the  site  of  the  house  built  by  his  son, 
Jonathan,  where  he  resided  after  his  first  homestead  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  house  now  standing  and  known  as  the  John  Alden  house 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  one  built  by  Jonathan  and  the  one  in  which 
John  Alden  spent  his  last  days,  while  others  believe  it  was  built  in 
1700  by  his  grandson,  Colonel  John  Alden.  It  is  now  a part  of  the 
original  farm  controlled  by  the  Alden  Kindred  of  America.  It  has 
never  left  the  possession  of  some  of  his  descendants.  John  Alden  died 
at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  September  12,  1687. 

John  Alden  married,  probably,  in  1621,  Priscilla  Mullins,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Alice  Mullins,  who  also  came  to  America  in  the 
“Mayflower.”  The  romance  of  their  courtship  and  John  Alden’s 
friendship  for  Captain  Miles  Standish,  as  recorded  by  Longfellow,  is 
familiar  to  all  American  readers. 

William  Bradford,  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth,”  states  that  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  John  Alden  and  his  wife  were  both  living  and 
had  eleven  children,  but  he  does  not  name  them.  The  administration 
of  John  Alden’s  estate  mentions  eight  or  nine  children,  depending  upon 
the  identity  of  the  Priscilla  Alden,  who  signed  it  as  widow  or  daugh- 
ter. However,  the  following  eight  children  are  generally  accepted  by 
authorities.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born 
about  1626,  as  his  gravestone  gives  his  age  as  seventy-five  at  the  time 
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of  his  death,  March  14,  1702;  was  a mariner  of  Boston;  married 
(first)  Elizabeth;  married  (second)  Elizabeth  (Phillips)  Everell, 
widow  of  Abiel  Everell.  3.  Joseph,  born  about  1627,  died  at  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts,  February  8,  1697;  married  Mary  Simmons, 
daughter  of  Moses  Simmons,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Simmons,  of  Duxbury, 
who  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Fortune”  in  1621.  4.  Sarah,  born 
about  1629,  died  before  June  30,  1688;  married  Alexander  Standish, 
son  of  Captain  Miles  Standish  of  the  “Mayflower.”  5.  Jonathan,  born 
about  1632,  as  his  gravestone  states  that  he  died  February  14,  1697,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  was  a captain  in  the  militia;  married 
Abigail  Hallett.  6.  Ruth,  date  of  birth  unknown,  died  October  12, 
1674;  married,  in  1657,  John  Bass,  of  Braintree.  7.  Mary,  date  of 
birth  unknown,  died  prior  to  1699,  when  her  husband  remarried; 
married  Thomas  Delano,  of  Duxbury.  8.  David,  born  in  1646,  died 
in  1719;  believed  to  have  been  the  last  born  of  the  children  of  John 
and  Priscilla  Alden;  active  in  church  and  public  affairs  at  Duxbury; 
married  Mary  Southworth,  daughter  of  Constant  Southworth.  C.  H. 
Alden,  in  his  “Eliab  Alden,”  also  lists  the  following  three  children, 
completing  the  number  to  the  eleven  as  given  by  Bradford,  who  were 
born  prior  to  1646,  but  of  whom  very  little  is  known:  9.  Zachariah, 
according  to  one  authority,  was  the  father  of  Anne  Alden,  who  mar- 
ried, in  1699,  Josiah  Snell.  10.  Rebecca,  mentioned  in  colonial  records 
as  of  a marriageable  age  in  1661.  11.  Priscilla,  signed  the  settlement 

of  John  Alden’s  estate;  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  was  the 
widow  or  a daughter. 

(C.  H.  Alden:  “Eliab  Alden,”  pp.  12-14.  C.  E.  Banks:  “Eng- 
lish Ancestry  and  Homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  pp.  27-28.  F.  W. 
Alden:  “Descendants  of  Daniel  Alden,”  pp.  6-1 1.  “Mayflower 

Descendant,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  11.) 

II.  Elizabeth  Alden,  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Mullins) 
Alden,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  about  1624,  and  died  at 
Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  May  13,  1717,  in  the  ninety-third  year 
of  her  age.  Elizabeth  Alden  married  William  Peabody.  (Peabody  II.) 
(Ibid.) 

(Mayflower  Descent) 

I.  John  Alden,  born  about  1599,  died  in  1687;  married,  about 
1621,  Priscilla  Mullins,  daughter  of  William  and  Alice  Mullins. 

(C.  H.  Alden:  “Eliab  Alden,”  pp.  12-14.  C.  E.  Banks:  “Eng- 
lish Ancestry  and  Homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  pp.  27-28.  F.  W. 
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Alden:  “Descendants  of  Daniel  Alden,”  pp.  6-n.  “Mayflower 

Descendant,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  n.) 

II.  Elizabeth  Alden,  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla  (Mullins) 
Alden,  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  about  1624,  and  died 
at  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  May  13,  1717.  She  married  Wil- 
liam Peabody.  (Peabody  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Elizabeth  Peabody,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Alden)  Peabody,  was  born  April  24,  1647,  and  died  prior  to  1707. 
She  married  John  (2)  Rogers.  (Rogers  III.) 

(S.  H.  Peabody:  “Peabody  Genealogy,”  pp.  3,  463-70.  Mrs. 

C.  L.  Alden:  “Descendants  of  Elizabeth  (Alden)  Pabodie,”  pp.  3-7, 
8-21.  “Duxbury  Vital  Records,”  p.  282.) 

IV.  Hannah  Rogers,  daughter  of  John  (2)  and  Elizabeth  (Pea- 
body) Rogers,  was  born  November  16,  1668,  and  died  in  Milton.  She 
married  Lieutenant  Samuel  Bradford.  (Bradford  III.) 

(J.  H.  Drummond:  “The  John  Rogers  Families”  (second  and 

revised  edition),  pp.  18-24.  Mrs.  C.  L.  Alden:  “Descendants  of 

Elizabeth  (Alden)  Pabodie,”  pp.  8,  23,  26.  “Peabody  (Paybody, 
Pabody,  Pabodie)  Genealogy,”  compiled  by  Selim  Hobart  Peabody, 
p.  469.  J.  O.  Austin:  “The  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode 

Island,”  p.  167.) 

V.  Perez  Bradford,  son  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  and  Hannah 
(Rogers)  Bradford,  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  December 
28,  1694,  and  died  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  June  19,  1746.  He 
married  Abigail  Belch. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  44,  46,  47.  James  Shepard:  “Governor  William  Bradford  and 
His  Son  Major  William  Bradford,”  p.  87.  “Mayflower  Descendant,” 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  1.) 

VI.  Hannah  Bradford,  daughter  of  Perez  and  Abigail  (Belch) 
Bradford,  married  Jabez  Gay.  (Gay  IV.) 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  VI, 
P-373-) 
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VII.  Lucy  Gay,  daughter  of  Jabez  and  Hannah  (Bradford)  Gay, 
was  born  at  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  October  3,  1759,  and  died 
November  4,  1 822.  She  married  Joel  Metcalf.  (Metcalf  VI.) 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  1066.  J.  N.  Arnold:  “Vital  Record  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vols. 
II-III.  Alfred  Metcalf : “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript,  unpaged) , 
prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

VIII.  Joseph  Gay  Metcalf,  son  of  Joel  and  Lucy  (Gay)  Metcalf, 
was  born  December  9,  1796,  and  died  June  29,  1854.  He  married, 
August  23,  1820,  Evelina  Houghton. 

(“Representative  Men  and  Old  Families  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  791.  Alfred  Metcalf:  “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript, 

unpaged) , prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 

IX.  Alfred  Metcalf,  son  of  Joseph  Gay  and  Evelina  (Houghton) 
Metcalf,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  December  1,  1828, 
and  died  there  July  16,  1904.  He  married,  November  22,  i860, 
Rosa  Clinton  Maloy,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

(Ibid.) 

X.  Ralph  Metcalf,  son  of  Alfred  and  Rosa  Clinton  (Maloy)  Met- 
calf, was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  November  2,  1861,  and 
married,  April  20,  1887,  Edith  Olena  Simpson.  (Simpson  V.) 

(Alfred  Metcalf : “Metcalf  Genealogy”  (manuscript,  unpaged), 
prepared  by  Ralph  Metcalf.) 
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Dal  rymple  and  Allied  Families 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HE  surname  Dalrymple  is  of  local  origin,  meaning  “of 
Dalrymple,”  lands  situated  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  The 
place  name  was  spelled  Dalrumpill,  or  Dalrumpyl,  in  early 
records,  and  was  derived  originally  from  the  Gaelic  dal- 
chrom-puil,  signifying  “the  meadow  of,  or  by,  the  crooked  pool.” 
About  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  lands  of  Dalrymple 
belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Stair,  who  assumed  Dal- 
rymple as  their  surname. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 


The  Maryland  and  Virginia  family  of  Dalrymple  dates  back  to 
the  early  Colonial  days,  the  immigrant  to  Maryland  being  William 
Dalrymple,  Sr.  He  received  land  grants  of  extensive  acreage  and 
was  the  possessor  of  a fine  Colonial  mansion  at  “The  Cliff ts”  in  Cal- 
vert County,  Maryland,  as  befitted  a member  of  the  gentry  in  that 
period.  His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  records  of  Calvert  County, 
where  he  served  as  magistrate.  In  1689,  with  other  residents  of  that 
county,  he  signed  a document  of  Royal  Allegiance,  addressed  to  the 
King.  Dalrymple  Tucker,  of  Colonial  fame,  was  named  for  him. 

William  Dalrymple,  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  married  Anne  Bras- 
sieur,  which  surname  is  later  recorded  as  Brashear,  or  Brasheers. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Benoist  (Benjamin)  Brassieur,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Brassieur,  Sr.,  who  was  a member  of  a French 
Huguenot  family.  Robert  Brassieur,  Sr.,  immigrated  to  America 
before  1636,  as  he  owned  land  in  Elizabeth  City,  Virginia,  in  that 
year,  and  settled  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia.  In  1658,  with 
his  son  Benoist,  he  removed  to  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  where 
he  died. 

According  to  descendants,  the  earliest  known  residence  of  the 
Dalrymples,  ancestors  of  John  W.  Dalrymple,  was  at  Maysville, 
Mason  County,  Kentucky.  Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  Fleming 
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County  was  formed  from  Mason  County  in  1798,  a search  of  Flem- 
ing County  records  reveals  only  one  Dalrymple  marriage  before 
1845,  ^at  being  Moses  Dalrymple,  who  married,  March  10,  1819, 
Curilla,  or  Curdelia,  Johnson.  Moses  Dalrymple  was  taxed  in 
Fleming  County  on  “one  horse”  in  1825,  and  also  appears  on  the 
tax  lists  in  1826,  1829,  1831,  1833,  1834,  and  1839.  A Mahlon  Dal- 
rymple, probably  a relative,  was  also  taxed  there  in  1828  and 
afterward. 

The  name  of  Moses  Dalrymple  is  remembered  as  one  of  their 
ancestors  by  descendants  of  John  William  Dalrymple,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  marriage  record  of  Moses 
Dalrymple  is  the  only  one  of  the  name  before  1845  *n  this  county, 
would  indicate  that  John  William  Dalrymple  was  the  son  of  Moses 
and  Curilla,  or  Curdelia  (Johnson)  Dalrymple.  Also,  the  members 
of  this  family  know  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  As  the  name  William  occurs  frequently  among  the 
descendants  of  William  Dalrymple,  Sr.,  the  progenitor  of  the  Mary- 
land Dalrymples,  it  is  probable  that  John  William  Dalrymple  was  of 
that  family. 

(“Copies  of  Marriage  Records  and  of  Tax  Lists  of  Fleming 
County,  Kentucky,”  filed  at  the  library  of  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  Frankfort,  Kentucky.  W.  B.  Ardery:  “Kentucky  Records,” 
Vol.  II,  p.  178.  Family  records.) 

I.  John  William  Dalrymple,  earliest  definitely  known  ancestor, 
having  been  married  in  1845  (his  name  being  given  as  “William  Dal- 
rymple” in  this  record),  was  no  doubt  born  before  1825.  According 
to  family  records,  he  died  when  his  son,  John  M.,  was  two  years  old, 
which  places  the  date  as  1850. 

John  William  Dalrymple  married,  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky, 
in  September,  1845,  Catherine  (or  Katherine)  Newman,  daughter  of 
John  Newman.  Recourse  being  had  again  to  the  early  records  of 
Fleming  County,  there  is  found  the  marriage  of  a John  Newman  to 
Elizabeth  Plank,  April  17,  1823.  Almost  certainly  she  was  the  same 
“Elizabeth  Newman,”  aged  fifty-eight  in  i860,  with  whom  thirteen- 
year-old  John  Dalrymple  was  then  living  in  Hanover  Township, 
Shelby  County,  Indiana.  This  John  Newman  may  have  been  a son 
of  John  Newman,  who  married,  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1796,  Mary  Donavan,  daughter  of  Amos  Donavan.  John 
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William  and  Catherine  (or  Katherine)  (Newman)  Dalrymple  were 
the  parents  of:  i.  John  M.,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.  “Records  of  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  Marriages  in  Office 
of  County  Clerk.”  “United  States  Census  of  Hanover  Township, 
Shelby  County,  Indiana,”  i860,  p.  755.) 

II.  John  M.  Dalrymple,  son  of  John  William  and  Catherine  (or 
Katherine)  (Newman)  Dalrymple,  was  born  in  Maysville,  Kentucky. 
When  he  was  two  years  of  age  his  father  died  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
State  of  Indiana,  where  he  was  reared  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
his  paternal  grandparents.  Through  force  of  circumstances  his  school- 
ing was  limited,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  garnering  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  that  were  to  establish  him  as  an  unusually 
well-informed  person.  Blessed  with  an  extraordinary  keen  mind  and 
a retentive  memory,  he  capitalized  and  added  greatly  to  his  educa- 
tion through  extensive  travel  and  personal  associations  with  many  of 
the  leading  figures  in  the  business,  political  and  fraternal  circles.  In 
addition,  he  was  a great  reader  and  keen  observer,  two  factors  that 
added  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  he  acquired  during  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career. 

It  was  shortly  after  he  became  twelve  years  of  age  that  he  came 
to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  began  his  career.  It  was  the  horse  and 
buggy  era  when  the  entire  country  depended  on  this  mode  of  trans- 
portation. Young  men  of  that  day  recognized  the  splendid  future 
that  existed  in  the  carriage  and  harness  trades.  Mr.  Dalrymple  at 
this  tender  age  had  already  decided  for  himself  the  course  he  was  to 
follow  and  began  learning  the  harness  trade.  He  demonstrated  an 
aptitude  for  the  business  and  soon  had  become  an  expert.  Con- 
vinced that  he  was  prepared  to  engage  successfully  in  business,  he 
opened  a harness  shop  of  his  own  and  operated  this  venture  until  his 
services  were  sought  by  the  well-known  Welson  firm  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  disposed  of  his  interests  and  became  associated  with  this 
firm  in  the  capacity  of  traveling  representative.  It  was  a work  he 
was  admirably  qualified  to  do,  for  in  addition  to  possessing  a magnetic 
personality,  and  a broad  experience,  he  also  was  a convincing  speaker. 
He  soon  made  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  organization  he  so 
ably  represented.  Although  his  success  had  been  great  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  remain  in  this  post  and  began  looking  about  for  attrac- 
tive opportunities  to  purchase  a business  for  himself.  In  due  time  he 
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purchased  the  harness  business  of  Holliday  and  Wyan  in  Indianapolis, 
and  successfully  conducted  this  enterprise  until  he  founded  the  Indiana 
Saddlery,  aided  by  Mr.  Hendrickson.  They  prospered  and  became 
favorably  known  for  their  products,  not  only  locally  but  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  foremost  makers  of  hardware  sad- 
dlery and  saddle  makers  in  the  country,  the  methods  they  followed  in 
building  up  this  status  were  based  on  skill,  honesty,  quality,  and  fine 
workmanship.  That  these  requisites  were  diligently  followed  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  through  the  success  this  enterprise  enjoyed,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  to  this  day  many  of  these  saddles  are  still  to  be  found  in 
stables  throughout  the  country. 

Although  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  a lover  of  horses  and  keenly 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  turning  out  a product  that  would  do  credit 
to  his  name,  he  was  quick  to  recognize  the  effect  the  automobile  was  to 
have  on  the  future.  To  him  this  new  conveyance  was  destined  to 
become  an  important  part  of  our  everyday  life  and  would  rapidly 
replace  the  horse  both  for  business  and  pleasure.  His  wisdom  in  this 
instance  is  too  obvious  to  mention.  Convinced  that  he  was  right  in 
his  presumptions,  he  set  about  to  establish  himself  in  the  new  indus- 
try, but,  unlike  many  of  his  colleagues,  did  not  turn  to  the  field  of 
manufacture  for  his  theatre  of  action,  but  rather  to  the  insurance 
end.  Together,  with  a group  of  associates,  he  founded  and  organ- 
ized the  State  Automobile  Insurance  Association,  serving  as  its  presi- 
dent until  his  untimely  death.  Under  his  careful  direction  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  his  associates  this  firm  became  one  of  the  most 
reliable,  substantial  and  outstanding  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

To  write  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  simply  as  a successful  business  man 
would  be  doing  him  an  injustice,  for  he  was  also  highly  regarded  and 
esteemed  by  a host  of  friends  and  associates  for  his  unbounded  gen- 
erosity and  loyalty.  No  example  could  better  portray  the  deep  inter- 
est he  displayed  in  his  fellowman  than  his  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
Methodist  Hospital.  He  worked  tirelessly  for  its  realization,  and 
as  treasurer  successfully  invested  an  initial  fund  of  less  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  such  a capable  manner  that  it  formed  the  basis  for  the 
great  institution  that  exists  today.  In  addition  to  his  interests  here, 
he  was  also  a member  of  various  bodies  of  the  Masonic  Order,  having 
been  Past  Master  of  Mystic  Tie  Lodge.  Politically,  he  was  a member 
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of  the  Democratic  party  and  in  this  connection  also  held  membership 
in  the  Indiana  Democratic  Club.  In  religion  he  adhered  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  brought  the  teachings  of  this 
institution  into  the  conduct  of  his  daily  affairs. 

John  M.  Dalrymple’s  death,  December  1 5,  1927,  was  looked  upon 
not  only  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  organization  which  he  founded 
and  directed  as  president,  but  also  to  the  community.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  led  the  life  of  a true  Christian  gentleman  and  as  such 
abided  by  the  idealistic  principles  and  moral  ethics  of  society. 

John  M.  Dalrymple  married,  in  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  before 
1873,  Mary  Ellen  Hargrove.  (Hargrove  III.)  They  were  the 
parents  of:  1.  Helen,  of  whom  further. 

(Family  data.) 

III.  Helen  Dalrymple,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Mary  Ellen 
(Hargrove)  Dalrymple,  married  J.  Richard  Francis. 

J.  Richard  Francis  was  born  in  Fountaintown,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Francis,  the  former  a prominent 
Indiana  physician  and  surgeon.  J.  Richard  Francis  was  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  in  1893  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
dean  of  the  University  School  of  Pharmacy,  he  became  an  assistant  in 
the  analytical  laboratory  of  Dr.  John  N.  Hurty,  who  later  became 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  1895,  Mr.  Francis  became 
a partner  with  Dr.  Hurty  in  the  J.  N.  Hurty  Pharmacy  Company 
and,  in  1904,  Mr.  Francis  bought  Dr.  Hurty’s  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, which  had  been  known  as  the  Hurty-Francis  Pharmacy  Com- 
pany since  1901.  Upon  Mr.  Francis’  assuming  full  ownership  in  the 
company  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Francis  Pharmacy  Company 
and  for  a number  of  years  the  store  was  located  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  streets,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Francis  was  always  of  an  inventive  frame  of  mind  and  about 
1914  he  moved  to  Flint,  Michigan,  where  he  established  the  Marvel 
Carburetor  Company.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  the  Borg- 
Warner  Company  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  automobile  acces- 
sories. In  1925,  Mr.  Francis  established  his  winter  home  in  Florida, 
where  he  owned  considerable  property.  He  was  a director  of  a com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  Miami  Beach  citizens  who  are  leaders  in 
American  business,  finance  and  industry.  He  was  very  prominent, 
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socially,  and  was  a member  of  the  Bath,  the  Surf,  and  the  Indian 
Creek  Golf  clubs  at  Miami  Beach  and  was  also  a stockholder  in  the 
Bocaratone  club. 

The  death  of  J.  Richard  Francis,  which  occurred  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  July  n,  1931,  was  the  cause  of  deep  sorrow  to  all  of  the 
many  friends  he  had  made  in  the  various  communities  in  which  he 
took  such  an  active  part.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  a son, 
Dean  D.  Francis,  a graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  who  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
the  World  War.  He  married  Virginia  Adams  Nulton,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Louis  M.  Nulton,  a naval  officer  of  international  fame,  now 
retired.  Dean  D.  and  Virginia  Adams  (Nulton)  Francis  became  the 
parents  of  two  children:  Dorothy  Dalrymple  and  Richard  Nulton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  D.  Francis  and  family  reside  in  Shaker  Heights, 
a suburb  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(“United  States  Census  of  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,”  1880.  Family  data.) 

(The  Hargrove  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a griffin,  segreant,  per  fesse,  gules  and  sable,  beak  and  claws  or. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

Harrison,  the  patronymic  authority,  believes  that  the  surname 
Hargrove  was  used  to  designate  “one  who  lived  at  the  haregrove.” 
In  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  Bardsley  has 
it  that  this  family  name  is  of  local  origin,  denoting  an  inhabitant  of 
Hargrove,  parishes  in  Chester,  Ely,  and  Peterborough.  Some  of  its 
variants  are  Hargrave,  Haregrove,  Hargraves,  Hargreaves,  Har- 
greves,  and  Hargreve. 

(H.  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  C.  W. 

Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

According  to  family  records,  the  “great-grandfather”  of  Benja- 
min Hargrove,  of  whom  further,  “came  from  England  and  settled 
near  Baltimore,  Maryland.”  An  extensive  search  of  the  records  of 
this  vicinity  reveals  that  it  seems  quite  probable  that  Benjamin  Har- 
grove was  an  elder  brother  of  one  Caleb  Hardgrove,  who  was  buried 
in  the  same  cemetery.  Two  inscriptions  found  there  show  that  Caleb 
Hardgrove  was  “born  Aug.  30,  1803,  died  Jan.  24,  1859,  aged  55 
years,  4 months,  28  days,”  and  that  Caleb’s  wife,  Matilda,  was  “born 
May  22,  1806,  died  1851.” 
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The  1850  census  records  the  family  of  this  Caleb,  residing  in 
Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  as  follows: 


Caleb  Hardgrove,  age 

46, 

born 

in 

Delaware 

Matilda 

44, 

<< 

<< 

<< 

JohnW. 

i5? 

U 

u 

Kentucky 

George  “ “ 

12, 

u 

u 

Indiana 

Margaret  “ 

10, 

u 

u 

(( 

Benjamin  F.  “ 

9, 

u 

u 

U 

Maulder 

5, 

u 

u 

cc 

Alexander  “ 

9 mo., 

u 

u 

u 

From  these  records  it  is  evident  that  Caleb  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware; that  he  resided  in  Kentucky  in  1835,  when  his  eldest  son, 
John  W.,  was  born;  and  that  he  removed  to  Indiana  sometime 
between  1835  and  1838,  as  his  son  George  was  born  in  the  latter 
State.  The  census  record  for  Benjamin  Hargrove,  below,  of  the 
line  following,  indicates  that  he  was  a resident  of  Kentucky  in  1828, 
but  was  located  in  Indiana  before  1834.  These  similar  removals 
strengthen  the  possibility  that  they  were  brothers,  as  does  the  fact 
that  Caleb  Hardgrove  named  two  of  his  sons  Benjamin  and  Alex- 
ander, while  Benjamin  Hargrove  had  a son,  Alexander  McClement. 

In  this  connection,  the  fact  that  Benjamin  Hargrove  named  a son 
“Alexander  McClement,”  it  seems  a practical  certainty  that  he  was 
the  same  “Benj.  Haregrove”  who,  in  1813,  was  second  corporal  in 
the  “Light  Infantry  from  Kent,”  Delaware,  1st  Battalion,  5th  Regi- 
ment, under  Captain  Robert  Dill  and  Lieutenant  “Alex.  McClyment,” 
each  thirty-one  days  on  duty  during  one  month.  In  1813,  Benjamin 
Hargrove,  of  whom  further,  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  From 
various  records  it  is  known  that  he  was  born  in  Maryland.  However, 
the  birth  of  Caleb  Hardgrove  in  Delaware,  August  30,  1803,  with 
the  record  of  “Benj.  Haregrove”  in  the  latter  State  ten  years  after 
this,  would  make  it  appear  that  the  parents  of  Benjamin  were  resi- 
dents of  Maryland  in  1789,  but  that  they  had  removed  to  Delaware 
before  the  birth  of  Caleb. 

(Tombstones,  Asbury  Cemetery,  near  Morristown,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana.  “United  States  Census  of  Hanover  Township,  Shelby 
County,  Indiana,”  1850,  p.  750.  “Delaware  Archives,”  “Military 
Records,”  Vol.  V,  pp.  526,  667.  Family  records.) 

/.  Benjamin  Hargrove,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  Hargrove 
line,  was  born  in  Maryland,  August  3,  1789,  died  July  16,  1851,  and 
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was  burled  in  Asbury  Cemetery,  near  Morristown,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana.  He  was  a resident  of  Kentucky  in  1828,  as  his  son,  Stephen, 
was  born  there  in  that  year.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Ripley  County, 
Indiana. 

The  1850  Federal  Census  for  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,  shows  Benjamin  and  Alexander  Hargrove  living  in  houses 
“No.  142”  and  “No.  141,”  respectively,  in  order  of  visitation  by  the 
census  taker,  the  family  of  Benjamin  Hargrove  being  given  as  follows  : 


Benjamin  Hargrove,  age  62, 
Sarah  “ “ 56, 

Stephen  “ “ 22, 

James  W.  “ “ 16, 

Amanda  Frances  “ “ 16, 


born  Ky.,  chair  maker 
“ Md. 

“ Ky. 

“ Ind. 


The  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Hargrove,  as  given  in  this  record,  is 
in  error,  as  it  is  known,  from  family  records,  that  he  was  born  in 
Maryland.  This  is  further  supported  by  the  1880  census  record  of 
his  son,  Alexander,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  both  parents  of  the  latter 
were  born  in  Maryland. 

Benjamin  Hargrove  married  (first)  Milcah  Harrington,  who 
died  when  her  son,  Alexander  McClement,  was  an  infant.  He  mar- 
ried (second)  Sarah  (Holden)  Graders,  who,  according  to  census 
records  of  1850,  was  born  in  Maryland,  about  1794.  She  is  listed 
in  the  i860  census  as  residing  with  her  son,  Stephen,  and  Maria  J. 
Hargrove,  probably  the  wife  of  the  latter.  Child  of  the  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  Alexander  McClement,  of  whom  further.  Children  of 

the  second  marriage  (probably  others)  : 2.  Stephen,  born  in  Ken- 

tucky, in  1828;  married,  in  or  before  i860,  Maria  J.,  who  was  born 
in  Indiana.  3.  Amanda  Frances  (twin),  born  in  Indiana,  in  1834. 
4.  James  W.  (twin),  born  in  Indiana  in  1834. 


(“United  States  Census  of  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,”  1850,  pp.  760,  764,  House  No.  142;  i860,  p.  735.  Family 
records.) 


II.  Alexander  McClement  Hargrove,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Milcah 
(Harrington)  Hargrove,  was  born  in  Maryland,  December  9,  1814, 
according  to  the  “History  of  Shelby  County,  Indiana,”  or  December 
6,  1815,  per  the  family  Bible.  He  died  October  31,  1896,  and  was 
buried  in  Asbury  Cemetery,  Shelby  County,  Indiana.  In  1828  he 
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removed  to  Ripley  County,  Indiana,  with  his  father.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  he  went  back  to  Kentucky,  remaining  there  for  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  died.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  located  in  Morristown,  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  where  he 
owned  and  cultivated  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  in  Han- 
over Township.  He  also  owned  one  acre  in  the  corporation  of  Mor- 
ristown, on  which  he  had  a commodious  residence,  besides  other 
property. 

In  a sketch  published  in  1887,  it  is  stated  that  “he  has  never  had  a 
lawsuit,  and  has  accomplished  a great  deal  of  hard  work  since  his 
residence  in  Shelby  County.  Politically,  he  was  a Democrat.  In 
social  and  religious  circles  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hargrove  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  their  acquaintances.  . . . Mr.  Hargrove,  for  a number  of 
years,  took  an  active  part  in  religious  work,  and  assisted  in  many  ways 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  he  having  been  a preacher  for  a 
number  of  years.  . . . This  aged  couple  have  been  members  of  the 
church  for  the  past  forty  years;  they  formerly  belonged  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  but  are  now  (1887)  members  of  the  Christian 
Union  denomination.” 

The  Christian  Union  Church  had  its  beginning  in  a convention 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February,  1864.  It  “was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  late  rebellion  (Civil  War).”  “Mr.  A.  M.  Hargrove  returned 
from  the  convention  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  the 
new  church,  and  with  the  following  named  members  of  Asbury  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  withdrew  and  established  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Blue  River  Chapel : Henry  Wolfe  and  wife,  August  Handy 
and  wife,  Alexander  Smith  and  wife,  Mrs.  William  Handy,  John 
Jackson  and  wife,  Mrs.  Dallas  Smith,  Charity  Wolfe,  Simpson  Chan- 
dler and  wife,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hargrove.  These  were  all  Demo- 
crats and  . . . the  class  was  for  many  years  known  as  the  ‘Demo- 
cratic Church.’  . . . Rev.  O.  H.  P.  Abbot  . . . was  the  first  regular 
pastor.  ...” 

“Alex  Hargrove  . . . (and  six  others)  complete  the  list  of  those 
who  may  be  classed  among  the  pioneer  merchants”  of  Morristown. 
The  Federal  Census  of  1840  shows  Alexander  Hargrove  as  a head 
of  family  in  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  apparently 
residing  very  near  Ann  Smith,  whose  household  was  next  to  his  in 
order  of  enumeration. 
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As  has  been  shown  in  Generation  I,  Alexander  Hargrove  was 


residing  in  the  house  next  to  his  father  in  1850. 

The  Federal  Census 

for  that  year  lists  the  family  of  Alexander 

as  follows : 

Alexander  Hargrove,  farmer,  age 

34' 

born  

Mary  J.  “ ! 

34, 

“ Virginia 

Benjamin  F.  “ “ 

11, 

“ Indiana 

William  S. 

9, 

44  44 

Ann  E. 

7, 

u u 

Leonidas  “ “ 

5, 

44  u 

Theophilus  “ “ 

3, 

u a 

Sarah  Ann  “ 

19, 

“ Kentucky 

The  i860  census  for  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County,  Indiana, 
gives  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Hargrove,  the  record  following: 

Alexander  Hargrove,  age  44, born  Maryland 


Mary  Jane 

William 

Ann  E. 

Leonidas 

Theophilus 

Sarah  J. 

Mary  E. 

Finley 

Armelia 

Florida 


43  > 
18, 
16, 
14, 

T3> 

12, 

10, 

7, 

5* 

3, 


Virginia 

Indiana 

44 


The  enumeration  for  1880  concludes  all  to  be  learned  from  the 
census  records,  as  it  furnishes  the  birthplaces  of  his  parents.  The 
family  of  Alexander  is  recorded  as  follows : 


Alexander  M.  Hargrove, 

farmer,  age 

64, 

born 

Maryland 

Father-Mother, 

ibid. 

Mary  J. 

(4 

63, 

44 

Virginia 

Father-Va. 

Mother-Pa. 

James  F.  “ 

(4 

26, 

44 

Indiana 

Cecilia  “ 

44 

23, 

44 

44 

Florida  “ 

44 

24, 

44 

44 

Alexander  McClement  Hargrove  married,  at  Morristown,  Shelby 
County,  Indiana,  September  22,  1837,  Mary  Jane  Smith.  (Smith  V.) 
Children,  all  born  in  Indiana:  1.  Benjamin  F.,  born  June  29,  1838, 

died  in  1887.  2.  William  S.,  born  August  28,  1840.  3.  Ann  E., 
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born  September  25,  1842.  4.  Leonidas,  born  September  7,  1844; 

married,  “8-3-1875,”  Emeline  Wolfe,  widow  of  Henry  Wolfe.  She 
died  March  31,  1877,  and  was  buried  in  Asbury  Cemetery  on  the 
Wolfe  lot.  5.  Theophilus,  born  September  13,  1846.  6.  Sarah  Jane, 
born  December  8,  1848,  died  in  1932;  was  buried  in  Asbury  Ceme- 
tery; married  Mr.  Daggett,  and  moved  West,  but  returned  before 
her  death.  7.  Mary  Ellen,  of  whom  further.  8.  James  Finley,  born 
August  18,  1853,  died  in  1928;  was  buried  in  Asbury  Cemetery; 
married  Cecilia,  born  in  1855,  and  had  a daughter,  Mabel,  who  mar- 
ried a Mr.  Flint’,  of  Connorsville,  Indiana.  9.  Indiana  Armelia,  born 
December  3,  1855;  was  deceased  in  1938;  was  a resident  of  Morris- 
town, Indiana,  in  1935;  married  a Mr.  Spurrier.  10.  Florida  E., 
born  January  31,  1858.  Her  daughter,  Laura  Holden,  resides  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

(“History  of  Shelby  County,  Indiana,”  pp.  398,  438,  636-37. 
“United  States  Census,  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County,  Indiana,” 
1840,  p.  636;  1850,  p.  760;  i860,  p.  741;  1880,  p.  24.  Family 
Bible,  in  possession  of  Indiana  Armelia  Spurrier,  Morristown,  Indiana, 
in  1935.) 

III.  Mary  Ellen  Hargrove,  daughter  of  Alexander  McClement 
and  Mary  Jane  (Smith)  Hargrove,  was  born  in  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,  March  17,  1851.  She  married  John  M.  Dalrymple.  (Dal- 
rymple  II.) 

(Family  Bible  in  possession  of  Indiana  Armelia  Spurrier,  Morris- 
town, Indiana,  in  1935.) 

(The  Smith  Line) 

The  word  smith  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  smitan,  meaning  “to 
smite” — originally  “any  one  who  strikes  or  smites  with  a hammer — 
an  artificer,  carpenter,  smith,  workman.”  So  general  was  the  appli- 
cation of  this  word,  that  in  the  Saxon  “Chronicle”  we  find  the  expres- 
sion “mighty  war-smiths”  applied  to  valorous  soldiers.  In  later  times, 
smith  was  used  more  specifically  for  a worker  in  metals,  and  it  was 
from  such  an  occupation  that  the  surname  arose.  Smith,  Smyth, 
Smythe  and  Smethe  are  spellings  found  in  the  early  rolls,  and  the 
numerous  entries  of  the  name  prove  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  smith  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  artisan,  indeed,  held  a worth- 
while place  between  the  soldier  and  knight  who  toiled  not,  and  the 
peasant  who  worked  the  land  and  lacked  the  skill  of  the  smith. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 
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I.  Captain  John  Smith,  “the  ancestor  of  the  Augusta  and  Rock- 
ingham Smiths,”  was  born  in  England,  in  1698,  and  died  in  177 6, 
“at  the  residence  of  his  son  Daniel,  two  miles  north  of  Harrisonburg 
(Virginia),  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.”  The 
unrecorded  and  hitherto  unknown  will  of  Captain  John  Smith  was 
accidently  found  among  the  unindexed  records  at  Staunton,  Virginia. 
The  signature  “is  in  a very  bold  hand.”  Follow  is  a copy  of  the  will: 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen — I John  Smith  of  Augusta  County 
and  Colony  of  Virginia  being  very  sick  in  Body  but  in  my  Perfect 
Sences  do  make  this  my  Last  will  and  testament  first  of  all  I leave  to 
Margaret  my  well  beloved  wife  all  my  stock  of  Horses  and  Cattle 
Household  goods  and  all  my  Movables  Whatsoever  She  shall  also 
make  Choice  of  any  one  Tract  of  Land  that  I have  which  she  is  to 
hold  During  her  life  and  at  her  Death  the  sd.  Land  to  fall  to  my 
daughter  Louisa  I also  Constitute  and  appoint  Daniel  Harrison  Silas 
Hart  and  my  son  Abraham  Smith  to  be  my  Executors  and  it  is  my 
will  that  they  Shall  sell  all  or  so  much  of  my  Land  excepting  the  above 
tracts  as  will  Pay  all  of  my  Debts  and  funeral  Charges  and  what  Ever 
of  my  Land  Remains  un  sold  to  pay  my  Debts  to  be  Divided  Equally 
between  my  sons  William  Joseph  David  Jonathan  and  James  Jordon 
(so  printed;  but  “Jordon”  is  obviously  a misreading  of  “I  order”) 
my  Executors  to  Pay  five  Shillings  Each  to  my  Sons  Abraham  Henry 
Daniel  and  John  & I Do  hereby  Revoke  make  null  and  void  all  other 
wills  made  by  me  before  this  Date  and  hereby  Pronounce  and  Pub- 
lickly  Declare  this  to  be  my  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  Witness 
whereof  I have  Hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  seventh  Day  of 
May  one  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  three  . . . 

Jn°  Smith.  (Seal) 

In  Presents  of 
James  Patton 
Robt.  Renick 
Humphrey  Madison 

Before  his  immigration  to  America  he  lived  with  his  parents  in 
the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  With  his  wife  Margaret,  and  chil- 
dren, Abraham,  Henry,  Daniel  and  John,  he  came  from  Ireland  by 
way  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  settling  first  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  son  Joseph  was  born.  He  is  first  of  record 
in  Virginia,  June  26,  1740,  when  he  appeared  at  Orange  Court  and 
“proved  his  importation,”  with  the  view  of  taking  up  public  land.  In 
June,  1742,  he  qualified  as  captain  of  militia  at  Orange  Court  and  was 
captain  of  rangers  in  17 55.  He  served  in  Colonel  George  Washing- 
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ton’s  regiment  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  was  captured  by 
Indians,  June  25,  1756,  at  Fort  Vause,  which  was  located  at  the  head 
of  Roanoke  River,  in  the  present  county  of  Montgomery.  As  a pris- 
oner of  war,  he  was  sent  to  the  French  Dominions,  where  he  remained 
until  1758.  At  the  Augusta  County  Court,  November  18,  1757,  the 
following  order  was  entered  : 

Abraham  Smith,  eldest  son  and  heir-at-law  of  John  Smith,  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  French  Dominions,  having  refused  to  take  on  himself 
the  administration  of  the  said  Smith’s  estate,  on  motion  of  Israel 
Christian,  a creditor,  administration  of  the  said  estate  is  granted  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  said  .smith. 

By  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  1765,  he  was  allowed  £83-133.  9d., 
apparently  his  pay  while  a prisoner.  “He  applied  for  a commission  in 
the  (Revolutionary)  army,  but  was  refused  on  account  of  his  age, 
which  greatly  offended  him.” 

Captain  John  Smith  married  Margaret,  her  surname  being  given 
as  “Schoonhaefer”  in  two  published  lineages  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Children  (dates  as  in  book  quoted,  accuracy 
uncertain)  : 1.  Abraham,  born  in  “1722,”  eldest  son;  was  a resident 

of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia;  married  Sarah  Caldwell.  Chil- 
dren: i.  John,  born  December  16,  1755.  ii.  Henry,  born  in  1758.  2. 
Daniel,  of  whom  further.  3.  Henry,  born  in  “1727”;  “was  promi- 
nent in  the  French  and  Indian  wars”;  married  Amy.  4.  Lieutenant 
John,  born  in  “1730”;  was  killed  at  Fort  Vause,  June  25,  1756.  His 
will,  dated  January  22,  1756,  was  proved  in  Augusta  County,  Vir- 
ginia, August  18,  1756.  5.  Joseph,  born  “in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1734”;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Vause,  and  died  on  his 
way  to  New  Orleans  in  1756.  6.  Margaret,  born  in  “1741”;  mar- 

ried Lieutenant  Hugh  Reece  Bowen,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
King’s  Mountain,  October  7,  1780.  7.  William.  8.  David.  9.  Jona- 
than. 10.  James.  11.  Louisa  (possibly  identical  with  Margaret, 
above) . 

(J.  A.  Waddell:  “Annals  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  from 

1726  to  1871,”  Second  Edition,  pp.  150-52.  William  F.  Boogher: 
“Gleanings  of  Virginia  History,”  pp.  330,  333.  Lyman  Chalkley: 
“Chronicles  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Settlement  in  Virginia,”  Vol.  II,  pp. 
366,  368,  383.  J.  Houston  Harrison:  “Settlers  by  the  Long  Grey 

Trail:  Harrison  and  Allied  Lines,”  pp.  86,  199.  D.  A.  R.  Lineages: 
Numbers  4280,  9889.  Family  records.) 
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II.  Colonel  Daniel  Smith,  son  of  Captain  John  and  Margaret 
Smith,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  “1724,”  per  William  F.  Boogher’s 
“Gleanings  of  Virginia  History.”  He  died  in  Rockingham  County, 
in  November,  1781,  his  will  being  proved  in  said  county,  November 
26,  1781.  His  wife  Jane  gave  bonds  of  £50,000  as  executrix  of  his 
estate.  The  next  day  Benjamin  Harrisson  was  recommended  as 
county  lieutenant,  “vice  Daniel  Smith,  deceased.” 

For  some  time  he  was  presiding  justice  of  the  County  Court  of 
Augusta.  Colonel  Daniel  Smith  “is  said  to  have  been  the  wealthiest 
man  of  his  day  in  the  county.”  There  is  an  Augusta  County  land 
entry,  dated  March  18,  1750-51,  to  Daniel  Smith,  for  one  hundred 
acres  on  the  head  of  Linvel’s  Creek,  adjoining  Daniel  Harrisson.  In 
1756  he  was  executor  of  his  brother  John’s  will.  Land  was  patented 
to  Daniel  Smith,  August  16,  1756,  and  two  days  later,  with  wife  Jean, 
he  deeded  eighty  acres  on  “North  River  Shenandore”  to  James  Ram- 
sey. With  his  son,  Robert,  he  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  wife’s 
brother,  Robert  Harrisson,  which  document  was  dated  May  4,  1761, 
and  proved  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  August  18,  1761.  Among 
others,  the  will  named  the  testator’s  father,  Daniel,  and  (testator’s) 
brother-in-law,  Daniel  Smith,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a watch  and 
£20  for  school  Daniel  Smith’s  son,  Robert.  May  24,  1762,  in  Augusta 
County  Court,  “Daniel  Smith,  Matthew  Patton  and  Michael  Mallow, 
surviving  partners  of  Robert  Harrisson,”  brought  action  against  Wil- 
liam Crow.  In  the  same  court,  November  21,  1771,  Daniel  Smith 
qualified  as  vestryman.  He  joined  with  his  wife,  Jean,  in  deeding 
land  to  Daniel  Stover,  August  13,  1773.  In  1776  he  was  captain  of 
militia. 

When  Rockingham  County  was  organized,  in  1778,  Daniel  Smith 
was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace,  the  record  stating  that  Daniel 
and  Abraham  Smith  were  recommended  as  justices  of  the  new  county 
of  Rockingham,  February  17,  1778.  The  first  County  Court  of 
Rockingham  was  held  at  his  house.  Daniel  Smith  was  also  colonel 
of  militia,  having  been  sworn  into  office  May  25,  1778.  When,  in 
November,  1781,  the  military  of  Rockingham  celebrated,  at  a grand 
review,  the  Yorktown  victory,  Colonel  Smith’s  horse  took  fright  at 
the  firing,  sprang  aside,  and  spraining  his  rider’s  back,  caused  his 
death  in  a few  days. 

Colonel  Daniel  Smith  married,  in  Augusta  County,  about  1751, 
Jane  (or  Jean)  Harrisson.  (Harrisson  III.)  Children  (names  and 
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birth  dates  taken  from  the  family  Bible,  which,  in  1903,  was  in  the 
possession  of  James  Smith,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota)  : 1.  John,  born 

in  Augusta  County,  November  30,  1752;  married,  in  1776,  Mar- 
garet Davis.  Child:  i.  Daniel,  born  March  12,  1779.  2.  Daniel 

(2),  of  whom  further.  3.  Joseph,  born  February  9,  1756.  4.  Rob- 

ert, born  November  28,  1757,  died  unmarried.  5.  Margaret,  born 
October  27,  1759.  6.  Benjamin,  born  May  25,  1761.  7.  Ann,  born 

September  6,  1763.  8.  Jane  H.,  born  July  19,  1765;  married  Smith 
Lofland.  9.  Sarah,  born  October  13,  1767.  10.  Abraham,  born  July 

23,  1770,  died  unmarried.  11.  William,  born  August  20,  1775;  mar- 
ried Diana  McDonough.  Child:  i.  William,  Jr.,  born  in  1806.  12. 

James,  born  March  6,  1779;  married,  in  1804,  Rebecca  Emmett. 

(Lyman  Chalkley:  “Chronicles  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Settlement 

in  Virginia,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  98,  165,  198;  Vol.  II,  pp.  368-69;  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  42,  64,  65,  96,  344,  524,  532.  William  F.  Boogher:  “Gleanings 
of  Virginia  History,”  pp.  337-38,  347,  362,  364,  374.  Clayton  Tor- 
rence: “Virginia  Wills  and  Administrations,  1632-1 800,”  p.  x.  D.  A. 
R.  Lineages:  Numbers  4280,  5103,  9889,  18,216,  23,072,  24,889, 

40,719,  45,206.  J.  T.  McAllister:  “Virginia  Militia  in  the  Revo- 

lution,” p.  237.) 

III.  Daniel  (2)  Smith,  son  of  Colonel  Daniel  and  Jane  (or  Jean) 
(Harrisson)  Smith,  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  June  25, 
1754.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1774,  and 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  1781. 

While  absolute  proof  is  lacking,  the  available  evidence  points  to 
the  identity  of  Daniel  Smith,  of  the  battles  of  Point  Pleasant  and 
Yorktown,  with  that  Daniel  Smith,  who,  according  to  family  records, 
lived  for  a time  at  Natural  Bridge,  Rockbridge  County,  which  lies 
immediately  southwest  of  the  adjoining  Augusta  County,  the  birth- 
place of  Daniel  (2)  Smith,  son  of  Colonel  Daniel  Smith.  Still  farther 
southwest,  in  the  same  Virginia  Valley,  is  Washington  County,  where 
William  Smith,  son  of  Daniel  Smith,  was  born  in  1783,  per  records 
in  possession  of  descendants.  That  Daniel  Smith,  son  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Smith,  would  locate  in  this  vicinity  is  most  logical  when  one 
considers  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  trend  of  emigration  was  to  the 
westward,  and,  in  this  instance,  the  topography  of  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia favored  moving  to  the  Southwest. 

Daniel  (2)  Smith,  who  resided  at  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  mar- 
ried a daughter  of  Nathan  Harrington.  Children,  possibly  others: 
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I.  Nathan,  evidently  named  for  his  grandfather  Harrington.  In  a 
letter  still  (1936)  extant,  dated  at  “Williamsburgh,  May  11,  1812,” 
and  addressed  to  “Mr.  William  Smith,  near  Abingdon,  Virginia,” 
whom  he  calls  “Dearest  Brother,”  Nathan  Smith  says,  in  part,  “On 
the  15th  (13th?)  day  of  last  month  we  sold  out  what  few  goods  we 
had  to  a merchant  of  this  place.  I . . . . bought  me  an  axe  (for 
$2.50)  ....  and  Mr.  Baker’s  Mingo  and  myself  turned  to  choping 
and  pealing  tanbark.”  The  writer  states  that  he  is  recording  deeds 
(evidently  as  a deputy,  or  assistant)  at  5s.  3d.  each  for  the  half,  and 
also  has  the  “rangers  book”  to  keep  for  the  half.  He  says,  “I  think  I 
can  at  this  time  do  more  work  in  a day  or  a week  than  I ever  could 
before  I kept  store.”  He  concludes,  “ . . . . my  respect  and  love  to 
all  the  family  & c.  Nathan  Smith.”  He  then  adds  a postscript,  “on 
Wednesday  Last  I Reced  a letter  from  brother  Thomas.”  The  letter 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  delivered  by  “Mr.  L.  L.  Henderson,” 
to  whom  the  writer  “handed”  it  May  25,  1812.  2.  Thomas,  men- 

tioned as  “brother”  in  Nathan  Smith’s  letter  to  William  Smith,  above 
quoted.  3.  William,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  A.  Waddell:  “Annals  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  from 

1726-1871,”  Second  Edition,  p.  152.  William  F.  Boogher:  “Glean- 
ings of  Virginia  History,”  pp.  22,  338,  347.  D.  A.  R.  Lineages: 
Numbers  90,  119,  624,  789.  Lyman  Chalkley:  “Chronicles  of  the 

Scotch-Irish  Settlement  in  Virginia,”  Vol.  I,  p.  510;  Vol.  II,  p.  64; 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  337.  Family  records.) 

IV.  William  Smith,  son  of  Daniel  ( 2 ) Smith,  was  born  in  W ashing- 
ton  County,  Virginia,  May  3, 1783,  and  was  evidently  deceased  in  1840, 
when  Ann  Smith,  his  widow,  is  shown  by  the  Federal  Census  as  the 
head  of  a family,  living  a near  neighbor  to  (perhaps  in  the  same  house 
with)  Alex.  Hargrove,  who  married  her  daughter,  their  1840  resi- 
dence being  in  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County,  Indiana. 

He  was  a resident  of  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  where  he  was  the 
owner  of  sal-soda  mines.  William  Smith  and  wife  Ann  removed 
from  Virginia  to  Indiana  in  1824.  The  United  States  Census  of 
1850,  which  places  this  date  between  1822  and  1825,  records  the  fam- 
ily as  follows,  in  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County,  Indiana: 


Ann  Smith  age  56, 

David  “ “ 24, 

Alexander  Smith  “ 28, 

Lucinda  “ “ 22, 

William  “ “ 1 


born  in  Pennsylvania 

“ “ Indiana 

“ “ Virginia 

“ “ Indiana 

“ “ Indiana 
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Recorded  as  the  next  neighbor  to  the  above  was  Thomas  C.  Smith, 
aged  twenty-five,  born  in  Indiana,  with  Rachel  Smith,  who  was  evi- 
dently his  wife.  The  Federal  Census  of  1870,  for  the  same  town- 
ship, shows  Ann  Smith,  aged  seventy-six,  listed  in  the  family  of  Daniel 
Smith,  whose  age  was  forty-four,  and  whose  wife  was  evidently  Par- 
melia.  In  the  “History  of  Shelby  County,  Indiana,”  is  the  state- 
ment that  a Firman  Smith  settled  in  Hanover  Township  in  1819, 
there  being  a William  Smith  among  those  who  settled  there  soon 
afterward. 

William  Smith  married,  in  Virginia,  before  1816  (his  eldest  child 
having  been  born  March  30  of  that  year),  Ann  (or  “Nancy”)  Alex- 
ander. (Alexander  II.)  Children,  probably  others:  1.  Mary  Jane, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Nancy  M.,  born  in  Virginia,  February  4,  1818; 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  April  4,  1839,  William  Wolfe,  who  was 
born  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  January  12,  1809,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Euphemy  (Cannon)  Wolfe,  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  respectively. 
Children:  i.  Sarah  E.  ii.  Jerusha  E.  iii.  Warren  W.  iv.  Cor- 

nelia A.  v.  Pharaba.  vi.  Edward  C.  3.  Alexander,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1822.  4.  Thomas  C.,  born  in  Indiana,  in  1825.  5.  Daniel 
(his  name  having  been  given  as  David  in  the  1850  census  record  of 
his  mother),  born  in  Indiana,  1826. 

(“United  States  Census,  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,”  1840,  p.  636;  1850,  p.  759;  1870,  p.  14.  “History  of 
Shelby  County,”  p.  650.  Family  records.) 

V.  Mary  Jane  Smith,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  (or  Nancy) 
(Alexander)  Smith,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Virginia,  March 
30,  1816,  and  died,  in  Morristown,  Indiana,  October  21,  1896.  She 
married  Alexander  McClement  Hargrove.  (Hargrove  II.) 

(“United  States  Census,  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,”  1880,  p.  24.  Family  records.) 

(The  Alexander  Line) 

Alexander  is  a personal  name.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273 
there  are  a number  of  variations  of  this  cognomen;  for  example, 
Alexandre,  fil’  Alex,  Alexandri,  etc.  Alexander  has  become  the  par- 
ent of  many  popular  names.  From  the  first  two  syllables  the  names 
Alex,  Allix,  Alley,  and  Aiken  were  derived;  from  the  last  two  syl- 
lables Sander,  Sanders,  Sanderson,  Saunders,  and  others  originated. 
There  also  have  been  such  corruptions  as  Elshender  and  Elshie. 

(M.  A.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 
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Archibald  Alexander,  immigrant  ancestor  of  many  of  this  sur- 
name in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  was  born  in  Manor  Cunninghame, 
Ireland,  February  4,  1708,  and  died  at  Augusta  County  (now  Rock- 
ingham County),  Virginia,  after  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Alexander,  of  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  was  a descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  MacAlexander,  of  Tarbet,  Kintyre,  Scotland. 
With  his  brother,  Robert,  he  came  to  America  in  1736,  settling  first 
at  New  Providence,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  two 
brothers  resided  in  Pennsylvania  until  1747,  in  which  year  they 
removed  to  what  is  now  Rockbridge  County,  Virginia.  Archibald 
Alexander  married  (first),  in  Ireland,  December  31,  1734,  Mar- 
garet Parks,  who  died  in  July,  1755,  daughter  of  Joseph  Parks,  of 
Donegal,  Ireland.  He  married  (second),  in  Augusta  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1757,  Margaret,  or  Jane,  McClure,  of  Augusta  County. 
Although  there  are  no  positive  records  to  prove  the  ancestry  of  John 
Alexander,  of  whom  further,  the  available  evidence  would  indicate 
that  he  was  a grandson  of  either  Archibald  or  Robert  Alexander. 

From  the  1850  census  record  of  John  Alexander’s  daughter,  Ann 
(Alexander)  Smith,  it  is  known  that  she  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1794.  An  examination  of  the  1790  Federal  Census  of  that  State 
reveals  nine  men  named  John  Alexander  as  heads  of  families,  each 
one  of  the  nine  having  a wife  and  one  or  more  daughters  at  home. 
These  John  Alexanders  were  located  in  the  following  sections  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania:  New  London  Township,  Chester  County; 

Cumberland  County,  township  not  known;  Little  Britain  Township, 
Lancaster  County;  Mifflin  County,  township  undetermined;  Hamil- 
ton Township,  Northampton  County;  Northumberland  County,  town- 
ship not  reported;  North  Huntington  Township,  Westmoreland 
County;  and  York  County,  there  being  one  John  Alexander  in  Chance- 
ford  Township,  and  another  in  an  unidentified  township  in  this  county. 
That  there  was  a John  Alexander  in  Lancaster  County  is  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Archibald  and  Robert  Alexander  settled  in 
this  county  upon  their  arrival  in  America. 

(Rev.  Charles  Rogers:  “Memorials  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling  and 

the  House  of  Alexander,”  Vol.  II,  p.  80.  “United  States  Heads  of 
Families,  Pennsylvania,  in  1790,”  pp.  68,  78,  139,  154,  172,  187, 
265,  269,  288.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants.) 

I.  John  Alexander , first  of  the  line  of  whom  there  is  record, 
resided  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  when  and  where  his  daughter  Ann 
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was  born.  In  1828  and  1838  he  was  a farmer,  residing  at  Lebanon, 
Russell  County,  in  southwestern  Virginia.  What  is  known  of  him 
and  his  family  is  gleaned  from  two  letters  which  he  wrote,  in  1828 
and  1838,  to  his  daughter,  Ann,  who,  in  1828,  was  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Smith,  and  in  1838  was  Widow  Ann  Smith.  Verbatim  copies 
of  the  two  letters  follow: 

Russell  County  Virginia  August  12th  1828 

Dear  Son  and  Daughter  after  along  time  I take  This  pleasure 
to  Inform  you  that  we  are  all  well  at  Present  thanks  be  to  God  for  his 
kind  Mercies  to  us  And  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  and  familey 
in  a good  State  of  health  Alexander  Mcfarlane  Recvd  alleter  from 
you  afew  Days  Ago  which  Gave  us  Satisfaction  to  hear  of  your  well- 
fair  Dear  Son  I Hope  you  will  Excuse  me  in  not  writting  sooner  to 
you  but  I wanted  to  see  how  your  Suits  would  come  out  and  another 
thing  I had  forgot  where  to  write  to  you : Dear  Son  I will  inform  you 
About  your  Appeal  Suit  which  you  had  with  Co1.  Smyth  & Andrew 
Williams  they  have  Brought  it  up  again  into  Court  and  it  is  Gone 
against  you  which  I was  Security  for  the  Suit  and  the  appeal  also 
which  it  is  gone  Against  you  very  hard  the  debt  and  Cost  has 
amounted  to  Sixty  two  or  three  Dollars  and  I objected  in  payment 
to  the  Saim  but  there  was  an  Execution  Ishued  out  for  my  property 
and  was  Oblidged  to  pay  the  Saime  and  I Think  your  next  Suit  will 
goe  the  Same  way  you  ought  to  come  and  see  to  it. 

Dear  Son  and  Daughter  I am  Very  Sorry  to  To  inform  you  that 
we  have  Lost  one  of  our  Best  Friends  Ginnot  Browning  Nancy  is 
Maried  Sine  you  were  here  to  an  Isaac  Robison  Dear  Son  I am  under 
agrait  Confusion  at  present  the  Garrvets  and  me  is  at  hard  work  in 
the  Law  they  Have  sud.  my  Son  william  and  my  Self  with  five  Rits 
all  in  one  week  there  is  two  Suits  Gone  through  last  Superior  Court 
and  I lost  them  in  Both  Cases  and  we  have  two  to  be  tried  this  Court 
they  Have  treated  me  very  Raskaldy  the  have  shot  the  best  hors  that 
I had  and  I have  Sued  them  Again  which  I think  there  will  be  no  End 
to  it  I would  Be  glad  to  be  away  from  here  on  the  account  of  Dis- 
turbance with  Neighbours  Dear  Son  I have  nothing  to  write  Materil 
at  present  your  friends  are  all  well  at  present  David  and  familey  are 
well  but  his  son  William  met  with  an  axident  by  falling  of  a tree  of 
which  he  Lost  part  of  his  toes  and  is  not  well  yet  John  and  wife  are 
well  & Mitchell  & wife  and  Child  are  well  also  Alexander  Mcfarlane 
and  familey  are  well  also  and  wishes  to  be  Remembered  to  you  Dear 
Sir  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  Come  and  see  to  your  Suit  this  Court 
it  would  be  well  as  you  know  most  about  it  David  and  I are  bound 
for  the  Suit  and  know  but  little  of  the  Matter  it  would  be  well  you 
Could  attend  to  it  & : C there  was  one  of  your  Country  men  a Mr. 
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Broon  from  the  Indianna  with  a prisnor  that  Broke  Russell  Geal  of 
the  name  of  Musick  the  Said  M.  Brown  Staid  with  me  two  days  & 
two  Nights  he  went  with  the  prisnor  to  Richmond. 

I add  No  more  At  present  But 

Remains  your  Father  and  Mother 

John  Alexander  and  Mary 
Till  Death 

The  superscription  on  the  outside  of  the  foregoing  (including 
postmark  and  postage)  is: 

Lebanon  Va) 

August  15th)  25 

MR  William  Smyth 
Shelby  County 

Hanover  P.  O. 

Indiana 

Russell  County  Lebanon  July  10th  1838 
Dear  Daughter  hoping  these  few  Lines  will  find  you  and  familey 
all  well  I am  Sorrey  to  Inform  you  that  I ame  Left  as  you  Are  at 
present  I have  Lost  my  Best  Beloved  in  this  world  and  your  Dear 
Mother  she  Died  the  29th  morning  of  June  about  three  oclock  we 
were  all  taken  at  Once  Like  a bad  Cold  She  Suffred  Grately  with  a 
inward  Complaint  and  never  Could  Eat  aney  thing  while  she  lived 
She  Died  in  two  weeks  from  she  was  taken  ill  when  your  Mother  died 
I was  Scearcly  able  to  keep  up  And  I ame  in  abad  Steat  of  Heath  yet 
and  do  not  expect  to  get  over  it  I amenent  Able  to  do  aney  thing  nor 
to  Look  to  aney  Buisness  we  are  not  done  working  our  corn  yet  and 
our  harvist  is  on  and  I ame  not  able  to  do  aney  thing  and  Rachell  is 
poorly  also  And  the  Lord  Only  Knows  what  I am  to  do  there  is  no 
hands  to  be  hired  hire  no  more  in  this  Neighbourhood  My  Dear  Daugh- 
ter I would  be  glade  to  See  you  once  more  in  this  Life  but  I ame 
Afraid  I never  will  But  I hope  the  Lord  will  prepaire  you  and  us  all 
to  meet  in  a better  world  I had  a letter  from  your  Brother  Mitchell  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  is  well  and  familey  and  Doeing  well  and  says  he  is 
Coming  to  see  us  this  fall  and  your  Brother  Daniel  was  with  us  Last 
fall  seven  weeks  he  was  will  and  harty  all  your  Brothers  and  Sisters 
is  well,  there  is  three  of  Ginneys  Children  Married  and  has  not 
done  mutch  at  that  Dear  Daughter  if  thes  few  Lines  Come  to  hand 
I hope  you  will  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how  your  health  is  and 
how  you  are  Doeing  I hope  you  Excuse  my  poor  Scratching  hand  as 
it  is  gone  from  writting  and  my  mind  also.  I add  no  more  at  present 
But  Remains  your  poor  Lonley  father  and  Sister  till  Death  Seperate  us 
Mrs.  Ann  John  Alexander  & Rachell 

Smith 
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The  superscription  on  the  outside  of  the  foregoing  (including 
postmark  and  postage)  is: 

Lebanon  Va 
July  22d  25 

MRS  Ann  Smith 
Shelby  County 
Indiana 

Morristown 

John  Alexander  married  Mary  (surname  unknown,  possibly 
Mitchell),  who  died  at  Lebanon,  Russell  County,  Virginia,  June  29, 
1838.  Children,  order  not  known:  1.  Ann  (“Nancy”)  of  whom 

further.  2.  Rachel,  living  with  her  father  in  1838.  Also  probably 
the  following,  each  called  a son,  or  Ann’s  “brother”  or  “sister,”  in  her 
father’s  letters  written  in  1828  and  1838:  3.  William  (“my  son”). 

4.  Mitchell  (“your  brother”).  5.  Daniel  (“your  brother”).  6. 
John.  7.  David.  8.  The  wife  of  Alexander  McFarlane. 

(Family  data.) 

//.  Ann  or  Nancy  Alexander,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Alex- 
ander, was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  November  16,  1794.  She  married 
William  Smith.  (Smith  IV.) 

(“United  States  Census,  Hanover  Township,  Shelby  County, 
Indiana,”  1850,  p.  759;  1870,  p.  14.  Letters  from  John  Alexander, 
dated  August  12,  1828,  and  July  10,  1838,  to  the  said  Ann.  Family 
records.) 

(The  Harrison  (Harrisson)  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or,  ducally  gorged  argent. 

Crest — On  a chapeau  azure  turned  up  and  indented  ermine,  a bird  with  wings  endorsed 
sable. 

(J.  Houston  Harrison:  “Settlers  by  the  Long  Grey  Trail:  Some  Pioneers 
to  Old  Augusta  County,  Virginia;  Harrison  and  Allied  Lines,”  frontis- 
piece. Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Harrison,  or  Harrisson,  the  surname,  means  “the  son  of  Harry.” 
Flarry  is  not  a nickname  of  Henry,  but  the  English  attempt  at  pro- 
nouncing the  French  Henri;  therefore,  the  name  Harrison,  Harris- 
son, instead  of  Henryson. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  andWelsh  Surnames.”) 

Thomas  Harrison,  D.  D.,  probable  but  not  proven  father  of 
Isaiah  Harrisson  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Smithtown,  New  York,  and  Sus- 
sex County,  Delaware,  was  born  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Yorkshire, 
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England,  in  1619,  and  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1682.  He  “arrived 
in  Virginia  before  1640,  in  which  year  he  qualified  as  the  minister  of 
Elizabeth  River  Parish.”  He  later  turned  Puritan;  in  1648  aban- 
doned his  ministerial  office  and  removed  to  New  England.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  became  minister  of  a “gathered  church”  at  St. 
Dunstans-in-the-East,  London,  about  1650.  A few  years  later  he 
removed  to' Brombrough  Hall,  Warrall,  Cheshire;  about  1655  went 
to  Ireland  with  Henry  Cromwell.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  “returned 
to  Chester,  where  he  preached  to  large  congregations  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. Following  the  passing  of  the  ‘Act  of  Uniformity’  he  settled 
permanently  in  Dublin,  and  founded  there  a flourishing  dissenting 
church.”  There,  July  21,  1655,  he  was  assigned  to  preach  (in  turn 
with  others)  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Two  days  later  he  was 
directed  to  preach  at  St.  John’s  and  September  8,  1655,  was  settled  as 
the  stated  minister  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  at  £300  a year.  He 
was  considered  a highly  effective  preacher. 

Owing  to  the  Four  Courts  fire  of  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ire- 
land in  the  Rebellion  of  1922,  research  in  Dublin  discloses  little 
regarding  the  family  of  Reverend  Thomas  Harrison,  probable  father 
of  Isaiah  Harrisson,  of  Oyster  Bay,  New  York.  An  index,  still 
extant,  shows  that  at  his  death  in  1682  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  left 
a will,  recorded  the  same  year,  but  the  will,  unfortunately,  was 
destroyed. 

In  “Staffordshire  Pedigrees,”  based  on  William  Dugdale’s  Visi- 
tation, 1663-64,  is  this  brief  item: 

Thomas  Harrison,  Dr.  in  Divinity,  Prebend  of  Litchfield,  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  Bradshaw,  Alderman  of  Ches- 
ter, sister  of  Sir  James  Bradshaw,  Knight. 

In  various  parish  registers  of  Dublin  the  Harris (s) on  surname 
often  occurs  with  the  “double  s,”  as  was  used  by  Isaiah,  of  Oyster 
Bay,  New  York,  and  by  his  sons. 

Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  married  (first),  in  New  England,  about 
1648-49,  Dorothy  Symonds,  baptized  November  9,  1619,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Symonds,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Chester,  England,  February  28,  1659- 
1660,  Katherine  Bradshaw,  baptized  September  10,  1637,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Susannah  (Blease)  Bradshaw. 

Some  of  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison’s  children  are  known,  but  the 
record  is  incomplete.  However,  after  careful  study  of  data,  which 
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has  been  collected  by  J.  Houston  Harrison  and  published  in  his  “Set- 
tlers by  the  Long  Grey  Trail,”  that  author  observes  “that  in  recon- 
ciling them  as  a whole  the  only  apparent  reasonable  explanation  lies 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  father  of  the  immigrant  (Isaiah)  was 
Thomas  Harrison,  D.  D.,  before  referred  to.” 

(J.  Houston  Harrison:  “Settlers  by  the  Long  Grey  Trail,  Some 
Pioneers  to  Old  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  and  Their  Descendants, 
of  the  Family  of  Harrison  and  Allied  Lines,”  pp.  88-91,  95,  96,  98, 
101,  103-04.  “The  Publications  of  the  Harleian  Society,”  Vol. 
LXIII,  p.  121.) 

I.  Isaiah  Harrisson,  earliest  proven  ancestor  of  a Virginia  family 
of  this  surname,  was  probably  a son  of  Thomas  Harrison,  D.  D.,  and 
his  second  wife,  Katherine  Bradshaw.  He  was  born,  probably  in  or 
near  Chester,  England,  about  1666,  and  died  between  May  7,  1736 
(when  he  deeded  land),  and  March  3,  1740  (when  he  was  deceased). 

Isaiah  Harrisson  was  a blacksmith,  and  the  following  grant  was 
probably  in  the  nature  of  a bonus  for  his  maintaining  a shop: 

Oysterbay  At  a Town  Meeting  1687  (-8)  : 

January  ye  2d  Given  & granted  to  Isaiah  Harrison  one  whole 
Right  of  Comonage  in  & upon  ye  old  purchase  of  ye  Town  wth  all 
prilivedges  thereto  belonging  ....  on  this  Condicon  that  if  he  ye 
sd  Iaiah  do  live  & continue  an  Inhabitant  of  This  Town  of  Oysterbay 
for  seven  years,  the  right  should  remain  to  him;  or  if  he  should  die 
during  the  seven  years,  the  right  should  remain  to  his  wife  and  her 
heirs  forever. 

January  16,  1688,  to  “Isayah  Harrison  of  Oysterbay  in  Queens 
County  on  Long  Island,”  New  York,  for  £60,  was  assigned  and  made 
over  by  John  Wright  of  Oysterbay,  all  the  right,  title  and  interest 
which  the  said  Wright  had  in  a tract  or  parcel  of  land  “near  Sucks- 
calls  Wigwam  so  Called,”  being  part  of  the  last  general  purchase  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Oysterbay  from  the  “Indeans  of  Matenacocke,” 
January  9,  1685,  and  containing  one  hundred  acres. 

Other  land  transactions  of  Isaiah  Harrisson,  in  Oysterbay,  were: 
April  25,  1699,  his  purchase,  from  Daniel  Townsend,  of  whatever 
land  rights  the  latter  had  in  that  town;  August  30,  1700,  his  pur- 
chase, from  Daniel  Townsend,  of  a two-thirds  right  to  land  which  right 
formerly  belonged  to  the  children  of  Samuel  Forman,  deceased;  the 
sale,  APrh  20,  1702,  by  Isaiah  Harrisson,  “Black  Smith,”  and  wife, 
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Abigail,  of  one  hundred  acres  “which  he  bought  of  John  Wright 
whereon  his  House  now  Stands”  and  five  acres  which  he  bought  of 
John  Newman,  also  rights  bought  of  Daniel  Townsend  and  Hope 
Williams.  The  same  day  he  bought  for  £400  five  hundred  acres  at 
Smithtown,  Long  Island;  and  September  23,  1708,  he  purchased  addi- 
tional two  hundred  acres.  June  12,  1721,  with  wife,  Abigail,  he  sold 
his  land  in  Smithtown  and  ten  days  later  he,  still  “of  Smithtown, 
blacksmith,”  bought  nine  hundred  seven  acres,  eight  miles  from 
Lewes,  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware.  April  28,  1722,  Isaiah  Harris- 
son,  Sr.,  of  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  blacksmith,  and  wife  Abigail, 
sold  two  hundred  acres  at  Smithtown.  October  10,  1732,  he  deeded 
or  leased  land  to  three  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  Daniel,  and  Jeremiah. 
He  was  then  “of  the  Broadkill  hundred,”  Sussex  County,  yeoman. 
May  7,  1736,  he  was  of  Sussex  County,  blacksmith,  when  he  deeded 
land  to  Robert  Frame.  A deed  executed  by  his  son  Daniel,  March  3, 
1740,  conveys  land  formerly  owned  by  the  said  “Isaiah  Harrisson, 
Late  of  Sussex  County,  Dec:,”  who  “in  his  Life  time  by  Deeds”  had 
conveyed  said  land. 

Although  when  written  by  others  his  name  was  usually  spelled 
“Harrison,”  he  and  his  sons  uniformly  signed  their  names  as 
“Harrisson.” 

Isaiah  Harrisson  married  (first),  in  1688,  Elizabeth  Wright, 
daughter  of  Gideon  and  Elizabeth  (Townsend)  Wright,  of  Oyster 
Bay,  New  York.  He  married  (second),  about  1700,  Abigail,  who 
died  probably  about  1732.  She  is  “thought  to  have  been  a Smith,  and 
of  the  Smithtown  family.”  Children  of  the  first  marriage  (born  in 
Oyster  Bay)  : 1.  Isaiah,  born  September  27,  1689.  2.  John,  born 

September  25,  1691,  died  in  May,  1771;  married  Phebe.  3.  Gideon, 
born  June  25,  1694,  died  in  1729.  4.  Mary,  born  May  25,  1696,  died 
in  1781;  married  Robert  Cravens.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  March  30, 
1698.  Children  of  second  marriage,  born  at  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  except  possibly  Daniel:  6.  Daniel,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 7.  Thomas,  born  about  1704,  died  in  1785;  married  (first) 
Jane  De  La  Haye;  (second)  Sarah.  8.  Jeremiah,  born  about  1707, 
died  in  1777;  married  Catherine.  9.  Abigail,  born  about  1710,  died 
about  1780;  married  Alexander  Herring.  10.  Samuel,  born  about 
1712,  died  about  1790;  married  Mary. 

(J.  H.  Harrison:  “Settlers  by  the  Long  Grey  Trail,”  pp.  15, 

21-24,  27,  29,  31,  33,  37,  40,  42,  44,  45,  47,  49,  62,  63,  72,  75,  85, 
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99,  122.  John  Cox,  Jr.:  “Oyster  Bay  Town  Records,”  Vol.  I,  1653- 
1690,  pp.  530-32;  Vol.  II,  1691-1704,  pp.  338,  390,  396-97,  47 1-72, 
530-3I-) 

II.  Captain  Daniel  Harrisson,  son  of  Isaiah  and  Abigail  Harris- 
son,  was  born,  probably  at  Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  about  1701,  and 
died,  probably  in  Old  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  July  10,  1770. 
When  a young  man  he  removed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  from 
Smithtown,  Long  Island,  New  York,  to  Sussex  County,  Delaware. 
May  8,  1730,  he  bought  at  sheriff’s  sale  land  which  had  belonged  to 
his  recently  deceased  older  half-brother,  Gideon.  This  was  a seventy- 
five  acre  tract  “on  the  lower  side  of  the  Kings  Road  at  the  round  pole 
Branch,”  in  Sussex  County,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware. 

On  October  10,  1732,  his  father  deeded  to  him  two  hundred  fifty 
acres  of  a nine  hundred  seven-acre  tract  known  as  Maiden  Planta- 
tion, about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Lewes.  April  12,  1737, 
Daniel  Harrisson,  of  Sussex  County,  yeoman,  deeded  to  Henry  Scid- 
more  the  seventy-five  acres  which  he  had  acquired  in  1730.  That 
same  spring,  with  his  father  and  brothers  (John,  Thomas,  Jeremiah, 
Samuel),  and  their  families,  he  emigrated  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Tradition  says  there  were  “five  brothers”  and  that  there  were  six- 
teen persons  in  all  in  the  party.  They  came  in  by  way  of  what  is  now 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Thornton’s 
Gap.  Daniel  had  land  surveyed  to  him  December  8,  1738,  and  a 
second  tract  was  granted  him  August  21,  1741,  in  what  was  then 
Augusta  County.  His  land  grants,  1739  to  1763,  totaled  3,602  acres. 

On  March  3,  1740,  he  deeded  to  George  Campbell  the  last  of 
his  land  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  the  two  hundred  fifty  acres 
which  his  father  had  deeded  to  him  in  1732.  May  24,  1745,  “John 
Harrison  and  Captain  Daniel  Harrison”  and  four  others  were 
appointed  surveyors  and  overseers  to  cause  a road  to  be  cleared, 
crossing  the  present  county  of  Rockingham,  Virginia.  The  place 
where  he  settled  was  “on  the  head  spring  of  a branch  of  Cook’s 
Creek,  where  the  town  of  Dayton  now  stands.”  Several  of  his  early 
patents  embraced  land  on  Muddy  Creek,  a little  to  the  west  of  Day- 
ton.  In  1743  he  was  sworn  into  his  “Military  Commission  of  Cap- 
tain of  Horses.” 

On  July  20,  1747,  John  Smith,  Gent.,  and  others,  were  granted 
“leave  to  build  a Chappel  of  Ease  on  Daniel  Harrison’s  Plantation, 
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provided  it  doth  not  affect  the  Parish  now  or  hereafter.”  In  1755  it 
was  ordered  that  “Rev.  Mr.  John  Jones  preach  at  ...  . Captain 
Daniel  Harrison’s”  and  certain  other  designated  places,  “at  such 
times  as  he  shall  think  proper.”  As  early  as  1748  he  owned  one  of 
the  first  mills  of  the  present  Rockingham  County,  and  built  a sub- 
stantial house  of  limestone.  In  1752  he  was  appointed  “Under 
Sheriff,”  and  the  same  year  qualified  as  a captain  of  foot.  Decem- 
ber 15,  1575,  Daniel  Harrisson  patented  one  hundred  twenty  acres 
of  land,  and  August  16,  1756,  additional  two  hundred  acres.  In  May, 
1768,  in  a case  of  Alexander  Herron  versus  Patrick  Quinn,  “Daniel 
Harrison,  aged  about  sixty-six  or  seven,  deposes,”  etc.  This  is  the 
only  known  record  of  his  age. 

To  his  will,  dated  June  8,  1767,  he  signed  his  name  as  “Daniell 
Harrisson.”  It  was  proved  August  25,  1770.  In  his  will  he  is  called 
“of  Augusta  County,”  and  “in  Reasonable  health  & of  Perfect  mind 
and  Memory.”  Bequests  are  as  follows: 

To  his  wife,  two  Negroes,  during  widowhood  and  dwelling  house, 
buildings,  and  one-third  of  plantation,  stock,  and  furniture  during  her 
life.  To  his  wife’s  daughter,  Sarah  Stevenson,  bed,  furniture,  and 
a mare.  To  his  youngest  son  Benjamin,  the  “home  Plantation  with 
Mill  and  still”  at  the  widow’s  decease,  he  making  certain  payments. 
Other  lands,  two  thirds  of  stock,  and  Negroes  to  be  sold,  and  pro- 
ceeds equally  divided  among  his  children. 

The  executors  of  his  estate  were  his  wife  and  son,  Benjamin. 
Captain  Daniel  Harrisson  married  (first),  about  1724,  Margaret 
Cravens,  born  probably  about  1702,  died  in  1753,  the  sister  of  Rob- 
ert Cravens,  who  married  Daniel  Harrisson’s  half-sister,  Mary  Har- 
risson. He  married  (second),  in  July,  1761,  Mrs.  Sarah  Stephen- 
son, widow  of  William  Stephenson.  Children,  all  of  the  first  mar- 
riage, and  all  except  the  last  one  born  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware : 

1.  Robert,  born  in  1725,  died  May  25,  1761,  unmarried.  One  item 
in  his  will  is  as  follows : 

I give  and  bequeath  to  my  Brother  in  Law  Daniel  Smith 
my  watch  and  twenty  pounds  Current  Money  I alow  to 
Remain  in  his  hands  for  the  schooling  and  Educating  of  his 
son  Robert  Smith  which  he  is  to  pay  for  that  Youse. 

2.  Daniel,  born  in  1727;  married  Sarah.  3.  Jesse,  born  in  1729,  died 
about  1817;  married  Sarah.  4.  Mary,  born  in  1733;  married  (first) 
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Henry  Bowyers;  (second)  William  Kavanaugh.  5.  Jane  (or  Jean), 
of  whom  further.  6.  Abigail,  born  in  1738;  married  in  October, 
1764,  Jeremiah  Ragen.  7.  Benjamin,  born  in  1741,  died  in  1819; 
married,  August  8,  1763,  Mary  McClure. 

(J.  H.  Harrison:  “Settlers  by  the  Long  Grey  Trail,”  pp.  2,  7, 
10,  44-45,  52,  56,  62,  67-68,  71,  86,  106,  120,  123-24,  128,  144,  150- 
15 1,  156,  160,  183,  191-213,  250.) 

III.  Jane  (or  Jean)  Harris  son,  daughter  of  Captain  Daniel  and 
Margaret  (Cravens)  Harrisson,  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Dela- 
ware, in  or  about  1735,  and  died  in  1796.  She  married  Colonel  Dan- 
iel Smith.  (Smith  II.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  141,  192,  209,  213,  299.) 
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The  books  are  now  a part  of  the  library  of  Vincennes  University,  the  school  which  was 
founded  by  almost  the  identical  group  that  originated  the  Vincennes  Library  Company. 
In  1924  President  Walter  A.  Davis,  in  accordance  with  financial  limitations,  reorganized 
the  University  as  a junior  college.  Against  overwhelming  odds  the  old  college  carries 
on,  maintaining  standard  accrediting  and  serving  students  of  Southwestern  Indiana  and 
Eastern  Illinois. 
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Pottery  and  Potters 


By  William  H.  Clark,  Historian  and  Author 


Winthrop,  Massachusetts 


EHIND  the  dishes  on  the  dinner  table,  the  cherished  vases 
and  ornaments  on  the  shelf,  and  the  humbler  wares  in  the 
kitchen,  lie  not  only  the  romance  and  mystery  of  unnum- 
bered centuries  but  also  the  triumphs  of  modern  chemists, 
artists  and  industrialists — for  the  practice  of  the  potter’s  art  in  the 
twentieth  century  makes  demands  upon  all  three  talents  of  mankind. 
The  manufacturer  has  his  problems  of  mass  production,  of  sales  in 
competitive  markets,  of  costs  and  profits,  of  distribution  and  a multi- 
tude more  thorny  enigmas.  The  American  chemist,  thanks  to  the 
tools  and  practices  of  scientific  research,  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress; he  produces  the  tea-cup  of  today  not  from  a single  bed  of  clay 
as  was  the  practice  only  yesterday,  but  out  of  kaolin  from  North 
Carolina  and  Florida,  of  ball  clay  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  of 
feldspar  from  Maine,  of  silica  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennes- 
see, of  boracic  acid  from  Californian  deserts,  or  zinc  from  Missouri,  of 
white  lead  from  Colorado,  of  whiting  from  Georgia,  of  gold  from 
Alaska,  of  colors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  uses  coal,  oil,  and 
natural  gas  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  weld  his  mixtures  into 
beauty  and  permanence  with  the  aid  of  not  less  than  twenty-seven  work- 
men, each  doing  some  particular  detail  in  the  complicated  process. 
But  even  so,  to  quote  the  late  W.  E.  Wells,  former  secretary-treasurer 
and  later  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  Company 
of  Newell,  West  Virginia,  the  man  who  developed  his  company  from 
a four-kiln  establishment  to  its  present  position  as  the  world’s  largest 
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pottery,  the  chemist  has  not  yet  solved  the  central  mystery  of  the  art 
— the  mystery  of  fire.  Fire,  which  changes  plastic  clay  to  stone,  and 
fuses  colors  into  the  integral  substance  of  the  ware,  is  still  the  master 
wizard. 

Fire  is  capricious,  coy,  and  uncertain.  It  is  the  substance  of  the 

sun  and  the  stars Such  unaccountable,  such  marvelous  things 

happen  when  the  ware  is  hidden  from  sight  in  the  kiln,  that  enthusi- 
asts have  never  wearied  in  trying  to  solve  the  riddle.  The  history  of 
the  art  abounds  in  the  tragedies  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives 

to  striving  for  certain  definite  results  that  forever  elude  them 

Fire  remains  the  mystery  of  the  gods.  It  forever  refuses  to  yield  to 


the  complete  control  or  mastery  of  mere  man It  creates  but  it 

also  destroys.  No  kiln  of  baked  pottery  was  ever  emptied  that  did 
not  contribute  (in  part)  to  the  scrap  pile A little  too  much 


heat,  or  a trifle  too  little,  cooling  too  fast,  a slight  error  in  compound- 
ing ingredients,  are  only  a few  things  that  explain  why  all  potters  die 
young  and  poor.  The  pottery  kiln  is  one  instrument  that  human 
ingenuity  cannot  make  foolproof.  The  margin  of  safety  is  so  narrow 
that  the  wonder  is  that  anything  gets  by. 

If  the  business  executive  and  the  chemist  of  today  thus  have  their 
difficulties  as  well  as  their  triumphs,  so  do  the  artists  who,  working  at 
their  ancient  craft,  create  today  for  amazingly  small  prices,  wares 
which,  only  a few  generations  ago,  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  royalty  and 
the  mighty.  To  quote  Mr.  Wells  again,  a man  who,  if  ever  an  Ameri- 
can earned  the  title,  was  a “Master  Potter,”  the  art  of  the  potter 
“appeals  to  the  imagination.  It  becomes  a passion  and  an  obsession. 
Its  possibilities  in  the  creation  of  beauty  are  unlimited.  In  the  soul 
of  every  man  is  a love  of  beauty  and  a desire  to  express  it.  In  pot- 
tery beauty  may  be  expressed  in  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  the  sculptor, 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  painter,  with  a depth  and  brilliancy  that  only  fire 
can  add.  Only  on  pottery,  and  only  by  the  magic  action  of  fire,  may  be 
produced  that  exquisite  blue  that  is  the  blue  of  the  sky  after  rain  when 
seen  through  the  clouds.  Only  by  the  magic  of  fire  can  be  obtained  the 
red  that  reproduces  the  glow,  the  warmth,  the  depth  of  the  fire  itself.” 

The  Most  Ancient  of  Arts — No  one  knows  when  first  mankind 
shaped  sticky  clay  into  useful  forms  and  baked  them  to  hardness  in  the 
heat  of  a woodfire.  That  must  have  been  way  back  in  the  dim  days 
before  the  pyramids  were  reared — and  that  was  at  least  five  thousand 
years  ago.  Certainly  the  art  of  the  potter  was  well  developed  in  our 
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most  ancient  civilization  of  which  evidence  remains,  that  of  the  early 
Egyptians,  for  in  the  tombs  of  these  dawn  kingdoms  are  found  today 
not  only  wall  decorations  which  depict  the  various  simple  processes 
used  by  the  potters,  but  also  wonderful  examples  of  their  art,  especially 
those  little  Ushabti  figures,  tiny  statues  from  an  inch  to  a foot  in  height, 
whose  modelling  in  many  instances  is  as  fine  and  delicate  as  the  best 
work  of  the  present.  And  not  only  did  the  Egyptians  make  these  little 
figures,  but  also  urns  and  vases  of  all  descriptions  as  well  as  beads, 
rings,  dress  ornaments  and  even  toys  for  children.  While  some  of  the 
pottery  is  of  such  a coarse  and  sandy  nature  that  extreme  skill  must 
have  been  required  in  the  shaping,  other  pottery  is  glazed  with  either 
green  ora  deep  turquoise  blue  and  some  objects,  such  as  cups  and  vases 
for  the  toilet  and  household  use,  are  of  either  red  or  yellow  color  in 
themselves. 

While  these  Egyptian  accomplishments  are  the  earliest  develop- 
ments from  the  rude  and  coarse  pots  and  pans  used  by  contemporary 
and  earlier  races,  as  found  in  tombs  and  the  ruins  of  cities  in  all  lands, 
at  least  two  other  nations  produced  even  better  work  in  early  times. 
Of  these,  the  greatest  was  the  Chinese,  where  the  art  of  the  potter 
was  practiced  at  least  as  much  as  four  thousand  years  ago.  Prin- 
cipally, it  is  China  as  the  great  master  of  porcelain  that  interests  the 
world.  This  form  of  the  potter’s  magic  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  that  the  world  owns;  priceless  beyond  all  com- 
putation, this  Chinese  production  is  now  preserved  in  the  great 
museums  of  the  world,  being  regarded  as  too  precious  to  be  held  pri- 
vately, although  much  of  it  still  remains  in  individual  ownership,  not 
only  in  the  Orient,  but  in  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

While  deep  veils  of  mystery  still  shroud  this  ancient  mastering  of 
raw  substance,  it  seems  probable  that  the  making  of  porcelain  began 
in  the  period  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  which  would  be  about  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  name  of  porcelain,  incidentally,  is  not  Ori- 
ental but  a French  word,  porcelaine , applied  to  the  ware  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  its  lovely  glazed  surface  to  that  of  some  marine 
shells  known  as  poreella,  or  little  pig. 

Being  a secretive  and  jealous  people  so  far  as  the  West  was  con- 
cerned, the  Chinese  for  ages  concealed  the  secret  of  porcelain  behind 
many  weird  tales.  European  travelers  were  told,  for  example,  that 
egg  shells  were  the  basis  of  the  substance  or  even  that  precious  metals, 
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certain  parts  of  animals  and  the  heart’s  blood  of  maidens  were  used. 
Marco  Polo,  the  great  Venetian  wanderer,  brought  home  the  first 
porcelain  knowledge  that  Europe  possessed,  although  long  before 
porcelain  ware  had  found  its  way  to  the  West,  where  it  was  highly 
prized  as  gifts  fit  only  for  royalty.  The  first  actual  insight  into  the  art 
was  won,  however,  by  Pere  d’Entrecolles,  a French  Jesuit  missionary, 
stationed  in  China  about  1710.  He,  it  is  reported,  by  secret  and  open 
investigation,  penetrated  the  mystery  and  wrote  home  such  detailed 
information  that  French  potters  began  the  experiments  which  eventu- 
ally resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Sevres  porcelain. 

However,  despite  the  technical  superiority  of  the  West,  Chinese 
porcelain  has  never  been  equalled.  It  remains  now,  and  probably  will 
remain  for  all  time,  the  world’s  most  perfect  example  of  the  art  of 
the  potter.  While  today,  China  also  cannot  produce  the  master- 
pieces of  old,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  was  a well  organized  business  as  well  as  a 
fine  art.  D’Entrecolles  wrote  that  the  Imperial  factory,  which  was 
walled  away  behind  high  mountains,  was  located  in  the  City  of  King 
te  Chin,  where  some  million  souls  found  employment  in  the  various 
processes  employed  in  the  production  of  the  porcelain.  More  than 
three  thousand  furnaces,  it  seems,  were  in  operation  and  at  night  the 
sky  above  the  city  was  so  brightly  illuminated  that  the  tale  of  the 
Devil  being  concerned  in  the  business  received  visual  confirmation. 

While  the  study  of  Chinese  porcelain  is  a department  of  the  arts 
which  has  its  own  vocabulary  and  its  own  libraries,  for  present  pur- 
poses it  is  sufficient  to  describe  a little  of  the  outstanding  fact.  It 
seems  that  the  porcelain  owns  at  least  a portion  of  its  excellence  to  the 
peculiar  clays  out  of  which  it  is  made,  the  two  principal  ones  being 
known  as  Kaolin  and  Petuntze,  both  being  formed  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  felspar  rocks  through  countless  ages.  Even  more,  the  porce- 
lain owes  its  fame  to  the  marvelous  technical  skill  used  in  making  its 
various  forms  of  an  egg-shell  thickness  and  of  the  artistry  used  in 
designing  its  marvelous  forms  and  its  glorious  colors  and  textures. 
One  of  the  most  gracious  of  these  styles  is  known  as  Crackle — an 
exterior  finish  which  features  minute  crackings  or  crazes  into  which 
color  is  rubbed  and  then  refired,  the  result  being  a marvelously  deli- 
cate network  of  hair-fine  lines.  The  other  important  style  is  known 
as  the  transmutation  glazes.  One  such  is  called  Peachblow,  a very 
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delicate  pink,  sometimes  compared  to  the  dawn  as  well  as  to  peach 
blossoms.  Other  colors  are  of  various  reds,  ranging  from  the  deepest 
blood  to  the  most  delicate  blush.  Weird  stories  are  told  of  the  means 
the  “potters  adopted  to  obtain  these  colors,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are 
neither  the  effect  of  the  use  of  rubies  nor  of  human  blood,  but  merely 
the  chemical  reaction  of  heated  air  upon  copper  which  is  included  in 
the  glaze  before  the  second  firing.  These  porcelains  have  been  divided 
into  many  classifications,  but  perhaps  that  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell,  the 
English  authority,  is  most  serviceable.  He  finds  five  periods  useful : 
i.  The  Primitive  period,  ranging  from  the  beginning  down  through 
the  Sung  and  the  Yuan  Dynasties  to  1367.  2.  The  Ming  period,  from 
1368  to  1643.  3-  The  Kang-Hsi  period,  from  1644  to  1722.  4.  The 
Yung-Chang  or  Ching-Lung  period,  from  1723  to  1725.  5.  The 

Modern  period,  from  1726  through  the  present.  While  opinion 
differs,  it  is  usually  considered  that  the  Ming  porcelain  is  the  most 
valuable. 

The  second  people  which  carried  on  from  the  beginning  made  by 
the  Egyptian  was  the  Greek,  who  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  bridge 
between  the  Ancient  and  Roman  times.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Chinese 
porcelain,  the  Greek  potters’  work  is  a separate  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  distinctive  quality 
and  beauty  of  the  Hellenic  products,  particularly  the  early  work  which, 
reaching  back  to  as  much  as  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  has  been 
unearthed  largely  during  the  past  century  from  tombs  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  itself.  Since  the  Greeks  were  primarily 
sculptors  (in  distinction  from  the  Chinese,  who  valued  color  more 
than  they  did  design),  the  Greek  potters,  once  they  had  mastered  the 
elements  of  symmetry  and  the  technical  details  of  manufacture,  gave 
their  attention  to  decoration  by  means  of  figures  principally.  In  the 
earliest  examples,  the  simple  red  pottery  is  devoid  of  ornament,  but 
as  the  years  passed,  ornamentation  appeared,  until,  towards  the  end, 
it  was  more  or  less  overdone.  But,  in  the  high  tide  of  the  art,  not 
only  were  such  Greek  wares  as  vases  distinguished  by  ideally  perfect 
forms,  but  also  by  marvelous  decoration.  These  forms,  nearly  always 
placed  in  the  form  of  bands,  were  most  frequently  figures  painted  in 
black  on  a reddish  yellow  ground.  Later,  this  coloration  was  reversed, 
the  figures  being  red  upon  a black  background.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished with  the  degree  of  spirit  and  perfection  which,  depicting  as  it 
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did  the  life  of  the  time,  gives  the  articles  today  freshness  and  vitality 
which  are  ageless. 

In  addition  to  these  vases,  or  urns  as  they  are  usually  called,  and 
such  wares  as  the  Kylix,  two-handled  drinking  cups,  the  Amphora,  tall 
jars  for  oil  and  wine,  and  the  Rhytons,  drinking  cups  ornamented  with 
animal  and  human  heads,  the  Greeks  also  expressed  their  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  human  figure  by  making  very  excellent  statuettes,  those 
known  as  the  Tanagra,  from  the  place  where  many  of  them  have  been 
found,  being  the  most  remarkable.  Only  the  actual  examination  of 
these  little  figures  can  bring  the  proper  appreciation  for,  although 
many  modern  reproductions  have  been  made,  they  lack  the  real  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  originals — just  as  paper  flowers  may  mimic  the  color 
and  shape  of  a real  flower  but  miss  the  beauty  of  the  actual  blossoms 
by  infinity. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  pottery,  before  turning  to 
the  beginning  of  modern  times,  one  other  eastern  country  is  important 
— Persia.  While  vases,  bottles  and  plates  exist  in  the  Persian  collec- 
tions, the  form  which  was  most  popular,  and  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  is  the  tile,  which  was  used  for  the  decoration  of 
walls.  These  were  genuinely  beautiful  creations;  and  the  body  being 
of  coarse  silicious  substance,  which  is  covered  by  an  overlay  upon 
which  the  designs  were  either  engraved,  embossed  or  painted,  the  tile 
then  being  glazed  and  fired  until  the  glaze  melted,  with  the  result  that 
the  tiles  were  given  a distinctively  soft  yet  rich  appearance.  In  gen- 
eral, but  three  colors  were  commonly  used,  a turquoise,  a deep  blue, 
and  a rich  green,  three  colors  which,  in  combination,  gave  to  the  walls 
upon  which  the  tiles  were  placed  a beauty  not  duplicated  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Most  other  Persian  pottery  was  common  ware, 
water  jugs,  oil  and  wine  jars,  and  a fine  quality  of  stoneware  for  the 
tables  of  the  upper  classes  which,  although  not  translucent,  was  never- 
theless something  like  porcelain  in  appearance. 

Coming  now  to  Europe,  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  the  West  took  place  on  the  island  of  Majolica  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  creation  of  the  type  of  pottery  which  ever  since 
has  been  known  as  Majolica  ware,  although  much  more  of  it  was 
made  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Italy  than  was  ever  manufactured  on 
the  island  itself.  This  ware  consisted  of  a body  of  somewhat  coarse 
and  rough  structure  which  was,  however,  covered  with  an  opaque 
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glaze  in  which  tin  oxide  was  an  important  ingredient  together  with 
lead.  Upon  this  glaze,  before  it  was  fired,  designs  were  drawn  in  bold 
sketchy  lines  which,  when  the  glaze  was  fired  to  its  characteristic 
milky-white  color,  became  softened  and  spread,  giving  the  ware  a very 
decorative  appearance.  In  time,  the  manufacture  of  this  ware  became 
centralized  in  Faenza  and,  accordingly,  this  method  of  making  enam- 
elled pottery  came  to  have  the  name  of  faience. 

French  potters  also  produced  faience  and  added  considerably  to 
the  style,  particularly  the  marvelous  development  known  as  Henri 
Deux.  This  pottery  was  made  of  a fine  creamy  white  body,  rather 
than  the  rough  and  coarse  base  of  ordinary  faience.  Designs  of  an 
extremely  delicate  quality  were  engraved  into  this  body,  the  cuts 
being  filled  in  with  colored  pastes  and  the  ware  covered  with  a trans- 
parent glaze.  While  this  ware  was  genuinely  exquisite,  very  few 
examples  of  it  remain,  those  that  are  saved  in  collections  being  valued 
very  highly. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  greatest  of  the  French  potters  made 
his  epic  struggle;  the  romantic  tale  of  Bernard  Palissy,  who  was  born 
in  1510,  is  too  well  known  to  need  retelling.  Every  school  child  knows 
how  the  genius,  convinced  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  making  porce- 
lain, burned  his  household  furniture  in  his  kiln  because  he  had  so 
impoverished  himself  by  endless  experiments  that  his  capital  was 
exhausted  and  his  credit  consumed.  However,  the  real  manufacture 
of  porcelain  did  not  begin  in  France  until  1673,  when  Louis  Poterat 
received  a thirty-year  monopoly  from  Louis  XIV.  Although  Poterat 
established  two  factories  at  Rouen,  his  output  was  mostly  faience  with 
far  less  porcelain  than  the  King  expected.  Several  other  potters  soon 
followed  Poterat,  the  most  important  being  the  establishment  in  Chan- 
tilly patronized  in  1725  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  hoped  to  make 
the  same  marvelous  ware  in  France  as  was  being  made,  not  in  China, 
which  was  the  ideal  of  other  potters,  but  in  Japan.  This  object  was 
attained  in  a measure  and  many  pieces  of  porcelain  were  produced 
until  the  factory  was  closed  in  1789  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

Another  of  the  early  French  establishments  was  that  of  Sevres, 
which,  beginning  in  1756,  has  continued  through  the  present  time  and 
occupies  a leading  position  in  the  world’s  potteries.  Interestingly 
enough,  one  of  the  moving  spirits  was  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
brought  her  King  into  the  business  so  ardently  that,  when  the  corn- 
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pany  fell  into  financial  difficulties,  because  of  its  manufacture  of  china 
so  delicate  and  beautiful  that  it  could  not  find  a popular  sale,  the 
Crown  took  over  the  enterprise  and  continued  it,  despite  constant 
demands  upon  the  royal  purse,  until  the  Revolution  ended  the  period 
of  unchecked  extravagance.  However,  Napoleon,  when  he  came 
into  power,  picked  up  the  ideal  and  supported  it,  making  it  possible 
for  the  present  great  national  institution  to  become  firmly  established. 
Of  course,  while  Sevres  remained  the  leading  establishment  for  the 
production  of  magnificent  china,  through  the  centuries  many  other 
factories,  most  of  them  at  first  patronized  by  great  nobles,  came  into 
being,  flourished  and  then,  for  the  most  part,  passed  away.  While 
these,  by  and  large,  catered  to  more  average  purses  than  interested 
Sevres,  several  of  them  also  created  beautiful  work  and  the  history  of 
French  pottery  is  studded  with  a host  of  brilliant  names. 

Germany  also  manufactured  faience  extensively  and  a great  deal 
of  stoneware,  which  was  used  for  rougher  and  domestic  needs,  being 
very  strong  and  capable  of  withstanding  hard  usage.  The  stoneware 
was  glazed  by  the  use  of  ordinary  salt  and  it  was  frequently  deco- 
rated with  masks  and  coats-of-arms.  Germany  also  made  vast  quan- 
tities of  fine  china,  a business  in  which  two  houses  are  outstanding. 
The  first  of  these  was,  and  is,  the  world  famous  Dresden  (or  Meis- 
sen) establishment,  founded  in  1710  and  continuing  through  the 
present  time.  It  was  made  possible  by  the  work  of  a Berlin  drug- 
gist’s apprentice,  Johann  Friedrich  Bottger,  a man  who  actually  did 
discover  for  Europe  the  secret  of  making  what  is  termed  hard  paste 
porcelain.  Despite  this  fact,  and  a most  romantic  life,  the  man  is  lit- 
tle known  today.  It  seems  that,  as  a lad,  this  drug  clerk  became  so 
interested  in  chemical  experiments  that  he  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  an  alchemist.  Indeed,  gossip  said,  this  boy  was  able  to  trans- 
mute lead  into  gold.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  learned  this,  he  sent 
a patrol  to  arrest  Bottger,  intending  to  put  him  to  the  torture  to  learn 
the  secret.  However,  the  boy  heard  of  his  King’s  kindly  idea  in  time 
and  fled  town,  seeking  sanctuary  in  Saxony.  Really,  however,  he  had 
but  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  for  Augustus,  the 
Strong,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  as  eager  for  gold 
as  was  the  King  of  Prussia.  Accordingly,  Bottger  found  himself  in 
prison  under  orders  to  manufacture  gold  or  pay  the  consequences  of 
failure.  Luckily,  the  boy  found  a friend  in  the  chemist,  Tschirnhau- 
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sen,  who,  seeing  the  lad’s  great  ability  as  a chemist,  suggested  that 
Augustus  take  advantage  of  the  boy’s  talents  and  put  him  to  work 
at  something  useful.  Augustus,  to  his  credit,  agreed,  and  Tschirn- 
hausen  took  Bottger  into  his  own  laboratory  and  set  him  to  work  on 
clays  and  earths  with  the  object  of  making  better  materials  for  pot- 
ters. Very  soon  Bottger  produced  a red  stoneware  which  was  so  hard 
that  it  could  be  polished  like  so  much  glass.  And  then,  going  on,  Bott- 
ger finally  managed  to  produce  veritable  porcelain.  This  delighted 
the  King  and  by  Royal  Patent,  in  January,  1910,  the  Meissen  factory 
was  established  at  Meissen,  just  west  of  Dresden.  There,  with  work- 
men so  jealously  guarded  that  they  were  virtually  prisoners,  Dresden 
ware  began  to  be  produced  and  it  has  never  ceased  since  that  time  to 
be  one  of  the  world’s  leading  establishments. 

The  other  great  German  factory  was,  and  likewise  is,  the  Berlin 
China  factory.  Established  in  1750  by  Caspar  Wegeli  with  runaway 
workmen  from  Hochst,  this  factory  endured  an  uncertain  existence 
until  Frederick  the  Great  took  over  its  management  in  1763,  aided  by 
workmen,  moulds  and  samples  which  he  looted  from  the  Dresden  plant. 
Unlike  the  contemporary  French  national  pottery,  this  German  royal 
enterprise  was  from  the  first  self-supporting,  even  if  Frederick  com- 
pelled his  citizens  to  use  his  china  by  various  means,  such  as  compelling 
Jews  to  purchase  a set  of  dinner  ware  before  a marriage  certificate 
could  be  obtained.  Thus  encouraged,  the  Berlin  factory  became 
prosperous  overnight  and  has  continued  to  be  so  through  the  present 
time. 

While  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  likewise,  at  one  time 
or  another  produced  china,  of  the  minor  nations  the  one  of  outstand- 
ing importance  is  Holland,  the  little  country  which  produced  the  china 
known  the  world  over  as  Delft  ware.  This  blue  and  white  pottery, 
possibly  the  best  known  of  all  European  china,  was  made  at  the  town 
of  Delft  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  widely 
exported,  particularly  in  the  form  of  tiles  which  were  used  mostly 
for  the  decoration  of  fireplaces.  This  Delft  ware  was  of  a rough 
body,  but  was  covered  with  an  enamel  in  which  tin  was  the  major 
ingredient.  Upon  this  enamel,  before  firing,  designs,  usually  in  blue, 
were  painted,  although  other  colors,  a red-brown,  a yellow,  and  a 
green,  were  also  used. 

Although  it  is  a controversial  point,  it  is  probable  that  the  most 
important  developments  in  pottery,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  large 
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volume  of  production,  were  made  in  England.  The  first  interesting 
pottery  made  in  England  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Wrotham  in 
Kent  when,  soon  after  1600,  slip  ware  was  produced.  This  slip  ware 
was  made  by  using  a creamy  liquid  clay  to  decorate  pottery,  some- 
thing in  the  fashion  that  a confectioner  uses  sugar  icing  in  a tube  to 
decorate  a fancy  cake  today;  the  pottery  being  covered  with  dots  and 
dashes  and  lines  which  worked  out  a design.  The  next  development 
came  soon  after,  when  importations  of  Delft  ware  from  Holland 
stimulated  English  potters  to  turn  out  similar  products.  An  even 
greater  step  forward  came  in  1670  when  one  Master  Dwight  at  Ful- 
ham took  out  a patent  for  stoneware.  His  work  is  chiefly  remarkable 
not  only  for  his  use  of  common  salt  in  obtaining  his  glaze,  but  also  for 
his  astonishingly  life-like  busts  and  figures.  Thus  begun,  English  stone- 
ware has  enjoyed  an  admirable  growth  and  continuance  through  to 
the  present,  the  salt  glazed  white  stoneware  being  particularly  note- 
worthy. It  was  also  about  this  time  that  Staffordshire  became  a cen- 
ter of  production.  Several  Dutch  families  of  potters  settled  at  Bur- 
slem  and  at  Dimsdale  and  began  serious  manufacture.  One  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  their  work  is  the  celebrated  Toby  jug,  those 
jolly  old  English  squires  with  their  pipe  and  bowl.  Out  of  this  begin- 
ning came  the  great  Josiah  Wedgwood  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  his  wonderful  work  may  be  said  to  have  lifted 
the  English  potter  out  of  the  rut  of  commercial  production  to  the 
realm  of  the  fine  arts. 

By  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  making  of  porcelain  became  pos- 
sible in  England  and  the  nation’s  potters  were  soon  launched  on  their 
great  career.  The  first  porcelain  was  made  at  Bow,  beginning  in 
1745,  although  the  plant  because  of  its  abundant  copies  of  Chinese 
platters  became  known  as  New  Canton.  However,  this  Bow  factory 
soon  went  into  difficulties  and,  about  1780,  the  business  was  purchased 
by  Dewsbury  of  Derby,  who  also  at  about  the  same  time  absorbed 
the  porcelain  factory  at  Chelsea,  which,  it  seems,  was  approximately 
contemporary  with  the  Bow  plant.  Thus  Dewsberry  (the  name  is 
also  seen  as  Duesberry  and  Duesbury)  obtained  a monopoly  of  porce- 
lain in  England  and  he  produced  some  excellent  porcelain  at  Derby 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  However,  another  plant,  that  known 
as  Worcester,  came  into  being  during  this  period,  supposedly  being 
founded  about  1751,  and,  although  it  was  comparatively  slow  in 
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becoming  important,  it  eventually  outpaced  the  Derby  firm  and,  under 
various  managements,  the  business  has  endured  through  the  present 
time,  the  most  celebrated  name  being  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain 
Company,  an  organization  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  potteries.  Another  china  of  early  prominence  was  known  as 
the  Lowestoft,  made  by  a firm  which  flourished  from  1756  to  1802. 
This  lovely  ware,  of  which  only  a very  few  pieces  exist,  is  considered 
to  be  collectors’  prizes  and  even  today  hardly  an  example  of  it  exists 
that  is  not  outnumbered  by  hundreds  of  spurious  pieces.  Among  other 
famous  English  potters,  mention  must  be  made  of  Josiah  Spode,  who 
founded  a famous  firm  in  1789. 

Dishes  for  America — With  some  three  hundred  and  sixteen  estab- 
lishments manufacturing  dishes,  pots,  pans,  and  other  articles  of  pot- 
tery to  the  approximate  value  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  each 
year,  the  United  States  today  is  home  to  a flourishing  modern  industry 
which  is  heir  to  all  the  immemorial  traditions  of  one  of  the  world’s 
most  ancient  arts.  Indeed,  from  the  thick  and  heavy  coffee  mugs  used 
at  roadside  lunchcarts  to  the  delicate  and  lovely  service  gracing  the 
banquet  board  of  the  White  House  itself,  American  pottery  includes 
in  its  countless  varieties  everything  that  the  complex  civilization  of  the 
present  has  learned  to  demand  from  the  kilns  of  the  potters. 

Yet,  despite  this  very  considerable  development  in  both  indus- 
trial organization  and  technical  quality,  American  pottery  is  not  ade- 
quately appreciated.  This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  potters  have  Been  very  busy  here  since  the  very  first  days  of 
settlement  and  that  the  industry,  while  its  present  remarkable  expan- 
sion lies  largely  within  the  twentieth  century,  has  had  a reasonably 
steady  growth  through  the  years. 

However,  the  explanation  for  this  condition  is  not  far  to  seek 
since,  in  addition  to  that  peculiar  attitude  on  the  part  of  American 
people  who  still  prefer  European  painters,  sculptors  and  singers  to 
native  artists,  which  gave  and  still  gives  preference  to  imported  dishes, 
American  potters  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  spend  the  first 
two  centuries  in  making  not  lovely  things  but  useful  things.  Thus, 
during  the  years  when  French  and  Brittish  potteries  were  making 
those  marvelous  creations  which  are  prized  today  as  then,  American 
potters  were  busy  making  bricks  and  roofing  tiles  and  drainage  pipes 
— for  such  materials  America  offered  a ready  market  in  distinction  to 
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the  limited  market  for  fine  quality  dishes  and  table  ware  which  was 
already  well  supplied  from  abroad.  Thus  the  manufacture  of  really 
fine  table  china  in  America  met  with  a dual  handicap  and  consequently 
it  was  very  late  in  our  history  that  our  potters  found  it  possible  to 
compete  with  European  potteries. 

The  situation  is  epitomized  in  the  china  used  in  the  White 
House.  Our  Presidents,  as  Mary  F.  Anderson  relates,  in  a recent  issue 
of  Americana,  purchased  their  table  ware  abroad,  Washington  using 
Canton  and  Nanking  ware  and  succeeding  Presidents  purchasing 
French,  German  and  British  china  from  the  famous  kilns  of  Dresden, 
Staffordshire,  Sevres,  Haviland,  Wedgwood,  Minton  and  Meissen 
until,  in  1913,  Woodrow  Wilson  purchased  the  first  native  product, 
that  of  the  blind  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  potter,  Walter  Scott  Lenox. 
Since  that  administration,  the  White  House  has  supplied  its  needs  with 
Lenox  china  and  the  latest  services,  those  purchased  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  are  as  lovely  as  any  china  made  anywhere  in  the  world 
today. 

From  this  present  perfection  it  is  a far  cry  back  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  pottery  making  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Beyond  doubt, 
our  first  potteries  were  established  for  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles. 
Of  course,  comparatively  large  quantities  of  bricks  were  imported 
from  Europe  with  which  to  build  houses  and  public  structures  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  yet  it  is  a fact  that 
brick  making  had  become  a well  established  industry  in  America 
within  a few  years  after  the  first  permanent  settlements  were  made. 
Probably  the  first  bricks  were  burned  in  Virginia  for,  according  to 
J.  Leander  Bishop,  in  his  History  of  American  Manufacturers , bricks 
were  made  near  Jamestown  in  1612  and  the  new  industry  flourished 
so  greatly  that  brick  and  title  establishments  were  very  prosperous 
by  1649.  Other  colonies  were  not  far  behind  Virginia  for,  in  1647, 
brick  kilns  were  established  in  New  England,  in  1685  Daniel  Pegg 
was  making  bricks  in  Philadelphia  and,  about  the  same  time,  numerous 
brick  yards  were  smoking  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  brick  making  was  a very 
well  established  industry  and  the  price  became  so  reasonable  that  the 
native  product  was  widely  used  in  building  private  residences  as  well 
as  public  structures.  Evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  industry  is 
given  in  1753  by  a letter  written  by  one  Lewis  Evans,  of  Philadelphia, 
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to  a friend  in  London.  Master  Evans  wrote:  “ . . . The  greatest 
vein  of  Clay  for  Bricks  and  Pottery,  begins  near  Trenton  Falls,  and 
extends  a mile  or  two  in  Breadth  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 
River  to  Christine;  then  it  crosses  the  River  and  goes  by  Salem.  The 
whole  world  cannot  afford  better  bricks  than  our  town  is  built  of. 
Nor  is  the  Lime  which  is  mostly  brought  from  White  Marsh  inferior 
to  that  wherewith  the  old  castles  in  Britain  were  formerly  built.” 

As  with  bricks,  so  was  it  with  tiles  for  roofing,  although,  thanks 
to  the  cheapness  of  wooden  shingles  and  also  to  the  abundance  of 
an  excellent  quality  of  slate  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  tiles  were 
never  widely  used.  Early  tiles  were  almost  always  flat  oblong  forms 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  some  fourteen  inches  long  and  six  to 
seven  inches  wide.  Of  German  origin,  these  tiles  were  largely  con- 
fined to  the  regions  settled  by  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  with  some 
scattered  distribution  into  adjacent  areas.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  these  tiles  were  manufactured  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  the  latest,  and  there  are 
still  small  potteries  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  have 
made  these  tiles  for  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  tiles  from  old  buildings  are  eagerly  purchased  today  by 
bakers,  who  consider  them  superior  for  lining  baking  ovens  to  mod- 
ern fire-brick  because  the  old  tiles  were  so  thoroughly  burned  that  they 
resist  fire  better  than  modern  refractory  materials. 

While  tile  making  was  thus  a limited  business  and  brick  making 
the  forerunner  of  an  industry  which  was  destined  to  continue  to 
increase  in  importance  in  direct  proportion  to  the  needs  of  America 
for  building  materials,  true  potters  were  also  at  work.  Of  course,  the 
ever  westward  marching  frontier  had  to  be  content  with  dishes  of 
wood  and  utensils  of  birch  bark  and  pots  of  iron  and  brass,  but  along 
the  seacoast  and  up  such  natural  avenues  of  transportation  as  the 
rivers,  water  carriage  made  it  possible  for  a commerce  in  both  heavy 
and  fragile  materials  to  come  into  being.  Thus,  since  few  settlers 
could  afford  the  very  expensive  imported  table  ware,  an  industry  did 
spring  up  to  meet  the  demand  for  earthenware  utensils  for  culinary 
and  other  domestic  purposes.  Since  price  was  the  primary  considera- 
tion, and  as,  moreover,  both  knowledge  and  materials  were  lacking 
for  the  production  of  delicate  table  ware,  this  first  American  manu- 
facturing of  dishes  was  crude  and  insignificant.  Undoubtedly  a con- 
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siderable  amount  of  this  rude  earthenware  was  manufactured  and 
consumed,  but  no  record  of  the  industry  appears  to  have  been  made. 
From  incidental  references,  it  is  clear  that  potteries  flourished  from 
time  to  time  wherever  clay  was  to  be  found.  Virginia  had  potters 
making  pots  and  dishes  as  early  as  1649  and  in  New  York,  while  it 
was  still  Dutch,  a sort  of  Delft  ware  was  produced — as  shown  by  the 
ruins  of  a kiln  near  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  Philadelphia  as  early 
as  1690  had  at  least  one  potter  and  one  tobacco  pipe-maker  while, 
in  1697,  the  business  was  so  well  organized  in  the  Quaker  City  that 
one  Gabriel  Thomas,  author  of  Description  of  Philadelphia  in  i6jg, 


complains:  “ . . . . great  encouragements  are  given  to  tradesmen 

and  others Potters  have  sixteen  pence  for  an  earthen  pot 


which  may  be  bought  in  England  for  fourpence.”  Probably  the  big- 
gest of  the  early  establishments,  and  certainly  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  make  white  ware  was  that  of  Dr.  Daniel  Cox,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  though  he  never  left  England,  caused  his  son,  Daniel  Cox, 
and  his  agent,  John  Tatham,  to  erect  a pottery  previous  to  1685  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey.  This  pottery  is  described  in  the  so-called 
Rawlinson  manuscript,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  prob- 
ably written  in  1688.  In  this  historic  document,  Dr.  Cox  writes: 
“ ....  I have  erected  a pottery  at  Burlington  for  white  and  chiney 
ware,  a greate  quanitity  to  ye  value  of  120  li  (sic)  have  already  been 
made  and  vended  in  ye  country,  neighbor  Colonies  and  ye  Islands  of 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  where  they  are  in  great  request.  I have  two 
houses  and  kills  with  all  necessary  implements,  diverse  workmen,  and 
other  servants.  Have  expended  thereon  about  200  li.”  The  exact 
location  of  the  old  Cox  pottery  is  not  known,  although  it  evidently  lay 
in  either  Burlington  or  Trenton,  probably  out  in  the  open  country 
somewhere  between  the  two  settlements. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  same  German  potters  who  began  making  roof- 
ing tiles  undoubtedly  turned  their  hands  to  plates  and  pots,  but  no 
record  of  their  work  is  to  be  found  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  other  colonies  and,  while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  pottery  was  made,  no  knowledge  of  what  was  made, 
who  made  it  or  just  where  it  was  made,  remains. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  came,  however,  conditions  changed 
and  what  with  increasing  markets,  developing  skill  and  the  discovery 
of  excellent  bodies  of  clay,  pottery  making  began  to  develop  rapidly 
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and  porcelain  began  to  be  made  with  commercial  success  despite  the 
failures  which  beset  earlier  efforts — notably  that  in  Boston  about 
1769,  and  in  Philadelphia  between  1769  and  1773. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  Colonial  potters  failed  to  produce 
porcelain  with  commercial  success,  for  there  was  an  abundance  of  the 
proper  clay.  Indeed,  all  during  the  seventeenth  century’s  latter  half 
and  well  into  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English  potters 
imported  great  quantities  of  china  clay  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Indians  bringing  it  down  to  the  coast  from  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. Eventually,  of  course,  English  potters  found  mines  of  excellent 
clay  in  their  own  backyards,  but  by  that  time  American  potters  were 
alive  to  the  excellence  of  Carolina  clay  and  mines  of  it  were  developed 
and  are  still  being  worked,  in  Jackson  County,  North  Carolina,  where 
clay  is  dug  for  the  china  potteries  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio.  Incidentally,  this  Carolina  clay  contains  some  cobalt 
oxide,  a fortunate  impurity  which  gives  china  made  from  it  a delicate 
bluish  tinge,  a desirable  quality  in  fine  porcelain  bodies.  However,  it 
was  many  years  before  porcelain  manufacturing  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Some  porcelain  was  made  in  Bergen, 
New  Jersey,  about  1825,  and  some  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in 
New  York  by  a Dr.  Meade  a little  earlier,  some  say  1816,  while  Wil- 
liam Ellis  Tucker,  of  Philadelphia,  formed  a company  which  had  some 
success  between  1825  and  1838,  but  actually  very  little  china  was 
made  commercially  before  1840. 

Thus  most  of  the  old  china  in  America  is  either  Chinese  ware  brought 
home  to  Boston  and  Salem  by  the  gallant  East  Indiamen  of  the  spacious 
period  when  American  ships  led  the  commerce  of  the  world,  or  else 
importations  from  European  factories,  largely  British,  although  many 
wealthy  families,  particularly  after  the  Revolution,  patronized  French 
and  German  factories,  due  to  antipathy  towards  Britain  and  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  English  china  was  inferior.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish pottery  which  was  imported  by  the  shipload  was  really  not  china 
at  all,  being  an  excellent  grade  of  white  earthenware  and  fine  pieces 
of  stoneware,  considering  only  the  superior  grades  and  not  the  com- 
mon earthenware  used  also  in  large  amounts.  Many  examples  of  this 
importing  are  to  be  found  today,  particularly  in  New  England  and 
along  the  coast  to  the  South.  Among  the  more  interesting  pieces  are 
those  plates,  platters,  dishes  and  tea  services  which  are  decorated  with 
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blue  representations  of  American  buildings,  views  and  prominent  per- 
sonages, pieces  which  were  made  mostly  at  either  Liverpool  or  in 
Staffordshire  expressly  for  the  American  market — the  idea  being  that 
the  use  of  American  decorations  made  it  possible  for  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  English  pottery  with  clear  consciences. 

But,  if  American  pottery  was  thus  dilatory  in  becoming  estab- 
lished, it  soon  flourished  and,  by  1850  at  the  latest,  America  was  turn- 
ing out  wares  of  superior  quality  which,  with  characteristic  American 
emphasis  upon  the  practical,  were  and  still  remain  largely  a matter  of 
mass  production — although  there  are  American  potters  who  are  turn- 
ing out  wares  which  equal  any  in  the  world. 

Reports  gathered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
demonstrate  how  thoroughly  nationalized  the  industry  has  become; 
even  in  times  of  commercial  stress,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  pot- 
teries in  sixteen  states  are  operating  with  an  annual  production  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  con- 
trasts with  an  annual  production  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions in  1927,  but  doubtless  the  pottery  industry,  like  many  others,  will 
regain  its  former  estate. 

Ohio,  with  sixty-six  potteries  and  an  annual  mid-depression  pro- 
duction of  about  nineteen  millions  of  dollars,  leads  the  Nation  at  the 
present  time  in  pottery  production,  when  all  types  of  pottery  are 
included.  New  Jersey  stands  next  with  thirty-eight  potteries,  although 
its  annual  production  of  approximately  twelve  millions  of  dollars  is 
exceeded  in  value  by  West  Virginia’s  seventeen  potteries  turning  out 
sixteen  million  dollars’  worth  of  pottery  goods  each  year.  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  next,  her  eighteen  establishments  producing  seven  mil- 
lion dollars’  worth.  Other  states  of  importance  are  California,  with 
forty  potteries  producing  three  millions’  worth  of  products;  Illi- 
nois, with  fifteen  establishments,  producing  approximately  the  same; 
New  York,  with  nine  potteries,  turning  out  more  than  three  million 
dollars’  worth;  Indiana,  with  six  factories,  putting  out  some  million 
and  a half  dollars’  worth  each  year;  Tennessee,  with  but  five  pot- 
teries, equalling  New  York’s  production;  and  Texas,  with  six  estab- 
lishments, doing  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year  business. 
The  remaining  states,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  so  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  Florida  chiefly,  count  thirty-six  potteries  with 
about  an  eight  million  dollar  annual  production  between  them  all. 
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Obviously,  with  so  many  potteries  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  it  is  practically  impossible  to  consider  them  all  or  even  to  list 
them.  However,  there  are  a few  establishments  which  compel  atten- 
tion. Such  a one  is  the  Lenox  corporation  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
an  organization  which,  with  the  Scammell  China  Company,  successors 
to  the  Maddock  Pottery  Company,  is  the  only  important  pottery 
remaining,  other  than  the  manufacturers  of  bricks,  tile,  sanitary  china 
and  the  like,  of  the  dozen  or  more  great  potteries  which,  until  recently, 
made  Trenton  one  of  the  great  pottery  centers  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  the  Lenox  china  is,  in  essence,  the  story  of  an  ideal- 
ism which,  despite  repeated  bludgeonings  of  fate,  rose  again  and 
again  until,  today,  Lenox,  Incorporated,  probably  the  only  large  pro- 
ducers of  true  porcelain  in  America,  stands  supreme  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  is  accepted  as  an  equal  by  the  European  master  pot- 
ters— as  is  demonstrated  by  the  placing  of  thirty-four  examples  of 
Lenox  products  for  permanent  display  in  the  famous  Ceramic  Museum 
of  Sevres,  France,  at  the  invitation  of  M.  Edouard  Herriot  at  the  time 
when  he  was  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

Back  of  this  success  of  Lenox,  Incorporated,  lies  the  genius  of  two 
men — Walter  Scott  Lenox  and  Harry  A.  Brown.  The  tragic  story 
of  Walter  Scott  Lenox  is  too  well  known  to  need  retelling;  American 
industrial  and  artistic  annals  have  no  more  affecting  and  no  more 
inspiring  record  than  the  way  in  which  Lenox,  stricken  by  blindness 
and  paralysis  at  the  very  moment  that  finances  were  at  their  nadir  and 
success  of  a lifetime  almost  within  grasp,  yet  continued  his  labors. 
Just  so,  American  history  has  no  more  satisfying  example  than  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  Harry  A.  Brown,  Lenox’s  aide,  who,  drawn 
to  Lenox  by  ties  of  friendship  and  devotion,  became  the  Master  Pot- 
ter’s alter  ego — and  thus  made  it  possible  for  Lenox  to  finally  reach 
the  zenith  of  accomplishment  and  to  stand  today,  this  enterprise  which 
passed  through  fires  of  difficulties  as  great  as  the  fires  which  burn  its 
products,  supreme. 

Visitors  to  the  plant  today  are  amazed  to  learn  that,  while  prices 
of  products  may  range  from  a few  dollars  for  each  piece  to  more  than 
a thousand  dollars  for  a single  service  plate,  there  is  but  one  quality 
sold — the  best.  Every  piece  that  exhibits  the  least  flaw  in  all  the 
many  steps  of  manufacture,  is  cast  aside,  broken  to  bits.  Thus  Lenox 
ware  was  in  the  beginning,  thus  it  is  today,  and  thus  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  corporation,  it  always  shall  be. 
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This  splendid  ideal  is  accomplished  only  by  minute  attention  to 
many  painstaking  details — from  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which 
raw  materials  are  measured,  blended  and  filtered  to  the  final  decora- 
tion which  involves  separate  burnings  for  each  color  used.  The  whole 
ideal  is  epitomized  in  the  labor  policy.  Here  no  driving  is  ever 
attempted;  no  worker,  from  the  humblest  tyro  beginning  his  long 
apprenticeship  to  the  deft  artist  who  can  reproduce  any  color  and  any 
design  upon  any  order,  works  on  a piece  work  basis.  Every  employee 
receives  a salary  and  he  works  at  his  own  speed  and  at  his  own  desire. 
Of  course,  this  is  in  a sense  necessary  because  only  the  very  best  ware 
is  preserved  for  selling,  but  it  also  works  to  inspire  each  employee 
of  the  hundreds  to  always  give  his  best.  Artisans  turning  clay  into 
plates  produce  “green  ware”  which,  when  fired,  will  not  vary  over  an 
eighth  of  an  ounce  from  any  other  plate  of  similar  pattern,  just  as 
decorators  paint  each  line  with  gold,  silver,  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
colors  used,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  a constant  determination  that 
no  better  products  can  be  made  by  human  hands.  The  end  result, 
after  eagle-eyed  inspectors  have  given  the  final  examination,  is  not 
only  perfect  porcelain  but  ware  that  is  so  strong  and  sturdy,  withal 
being  delicate  and  beautiful,  that  it  will  last  for  generations — a Lenox 
plate,  for  example,  being  absolutely  uniform  in  thickness,  will  not 
crack  in  the  hottest  dishwater,  and,  holding  it  on  edge,  it  can  be 
smashed  so  vigorously  into  a wooden  board  that  the  plate  will  actually 
chop  the  wood  without  being  harmed  in  the  least. 

Originally,  Lenox  became  famous  for  its  Belleek  ware,  a beautiful, 
ivory-tinted  china  of  egg-shell  thinness  marked  by  a lovely  lustrous 
glaze.  Then,  before  his  death  on  January  n,  1920,  Lenox  discov- 
ered that  a most  superior  table  service  could  be  made  from  Belleek,  as 
well  as  the  ornamental  pieces  and  objects  of  art  which  had  been  prin- 
cipal products  of  Lenox.  Today,  the  entire  output  is  very  largely 
devoted  to  dinner  ware  and  Lenox  dinner  services  are  found  in  homes 
of  culture  and  refinement  not  only  throughout  America  but  in  Cuba 
and  in  Venezuela,  whose  presidents  ordered  sets,  as  well  as  in  the  gov- 
ernors’ mansions  of  several  states  and  in  leading  hotels,  such  as  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York. 

Of  course,  while  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Lenox  plant,  as  mod- 
ern an  establishment  as  the  special  products  being  made  there  this 
summer  for  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  is  that  of  the  studio  and  the 
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art  gallery,  the  plant  is  carefully  balanced  as  a commercial  success  and 
painstakingly  maintained  in  line  with  every  modern  improvement  of 
the  most  ancient  of  arts.  Electrical  furnaces  and  gas  fired  kilns  have 
replaced  the  old  bee-hive  brick  structures  and,  similarly,  throughout 
the  entire  lengthy  process,  every  successful  improvement  is  introduced 
into  use  as  soon  as  its  worth  is  established.  However,  in  all  this  mod- 
ernization, the  original  ideal  of  making  the  very  best  possible  china 
only,  and  nothing  else,  has  meant  that  hand-work  by  trained  and  capa- 
ble craftsmen,  men  and  women  who  take  a personal  pride  in  their 
work,  still  forms  the  bulk  of  all  important  steps  in  the  process  which 
turns  the  white  dust  of  the  clay  bins  into  the  glistening,  translucent 
china  which,  given  reasonable  care,  will  wear  forever. 

The  Lenox  and  the  Scammell  plants,  while  the  two  most  important 
china  establishments  in  New  Jersey  today,  are  comparatively  new- 
comers, for  modern  manufacturing  in  the  art  began  in  1829,  when  the 
Jersey  City  Pottery  Company  was  organized  by  D.  and  J.  Henderson, 
a firm  which  became  the  American  Pottery  Company  in  1833  and  oper- 
ated profitably  for  many  years,  indeed,  until  1850,  when  two  potters, 
named  Rouse  and  Turner,  took  over  the  business  and  produced  white 
ware  which  they  stamped  with  the  English  mark  of  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn.  This  was  the  first  time  that  an  American  firm  used  a 
foreign  mark,  but  the  practice  soon  became  general  and  survived  for 
many  years,  as  potters  began  to  take  advantage  of  the  prejudice  which 
existed  amongst  American  buyers  in  favor  of  imported  ware  as  against 
native  products.  Trenton,  like  East  Liverpool  in  Ohio,  eventually 
became  something  of  a center  of  potteries  in  New  Jersey.  Among 
leading  Trenton  firms  was  the  Mercer  Pottery  Company,  of  which 
James  Moses,  president  of  the  company  when  it  was  formed  in  1868, 
asserted  that  its  kilns  produced  the  first  semi-porcelain  made  in 
America.  Another  Trenton  firm  was  Ott  and  Brewer,  whose  Belleek 
ware  was  the  first  such  pottery  to  be  manufactured  in  America  and  was 
considered  superior  to  even  the  best  of  the  European.  John  Hart 
Brewer  was  the  genius  of  this  organization,  a man  who  was  not 
merely  a successful  manufacturer,  but  one  who  held  the  welfare  of 
the  industry  as  a whole  very  highly  and  spent  money  freely  in  per- 
fecting methods  and  practices.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The 
United  States  Potters  Association  and  served  as  its  president  for  six 
years,  beginning  in  1879.  A third  Trenton  pottery  was  that  of  the 
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Greenwoods,  founded  in  1868,  and  led  by  James  Tams,  an  English 
potter  from  Staffordshire,  who  was  one  of  the  many  able  potters  who 
so  developed  the  business  at  Trenton  that  the  city  has  been  called  the 
Staffordshire  of  America.  Anent  the  term  “Staffordshire  of  America,” 
for  sixty  years  the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  “Tribune,”  within  the  title 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  so  designated  East  Liverpool.  The 
Greenwoods  pioneered  in  large  scale  production  of  vitreous  hotel 
china,  finding  it  their  most  difficult  problem  to  overcome  American 
prejudice  against  native  pottery.  A fifth  great  Trenton  pottery  was  the 
Willets  Manufacturing  Company,  which,  founded  in  1853  by  Wil- 
liam Young  and  his  sons,  was  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  East,  pro- 
ducing not  only  sanitary  earthenware,  but  quantities  of  white  and 
decorated  pottery,  white  granite  and  a superior  art  porcelain,  as  well 
as  white  egg-shell  ware. 

While  Trenton  thus  maintains  a position  of  great  importance 
among  American  potteries  with  the  Lenox  and  Scammell  firms,  the 
actual  leadership  in  volume  of  production  at  least  has  shifted  some 
five  hundred  miles  westward  to  what  is  known  as  the  East  Liverpool 
district,  an  area  straddling  the  Ohio  River  west  of  Pittsburgh  which 
includes  East  Liverpool  and  Wellsville  in  Ohio,  and  Newell  and  Ches- 
ter in  West  Virginia.  Here  are  located  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  potteries  in  the  country,  the  Homer  Laughlin  Plant,  the  Edwin 
M.  Knowles  China  Company,  the  Taylor,  Smith,  and  Taylor  Com- 
pany, and  the  Harker  Pottery  Company,  on  the  West  Virginia  bank 
of  the  Ohio  and,  across  the  river  in  Ohio,  the  Hall  China  Company 
and  the  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company. 

These  plants,  together  with  their  neighbors,  according  to  Charles 
F.  Goodwin,  of  East  Liverpool,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  United 
States  Potters  Association,  while  fewer  in  number  than  formerly,  still 
have  an  annual  production  “as  large  or  larger  today  than  at  any  time 
in  history,  making  the  East  Liverpool  section  the  greatest  pottery  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.” 

Significantly,  several  families  have  figured  prominently  in  the  rise 
of  Liverpool  to  its  leading  position;  among  them  may  be  listed  the 
the  Bennetts,  the  Harkers,  the  Goodwins,  the  Wells,  the  Andersons, 
the  Knowles,  the  McNicols,  the  Thompsons,  the  Halls,  the  Sebrings, 
and  the  Georges.  Charles  F.  Goodwin’s  ancestors  came  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  in  1842,  when  the  region  was  still  a wilderness,  and  have 
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been  connected  with  the  art  for  more  than  ninety-six  years,  counting 
a generation  in  Staffordshire,  England.  Indeed,  Mr.  Goodwin  fol- 
lowed his  father  into  the  secretaryship  of  The  United  States  Potters 
Association,  the  two  together  having,  as  of  193 8,  a total  of  fifty  years 
of  continuous  service.  W.  H.  Locke  Anderson,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company,  represents 
the  fifth  generation  of  his  family  in  the  art.  He  remembers  tales  he 
has  heard  of  the  struggles  his  great-grandparents  endured  in  the 
establishment  of  the  early  Ohio  potteries. 

In  the  beginning,  he  relates,  the  men  of  the  northern  West  Virginia 
Panhandle  used  to  burn  bricks  and  cut  timber  from  the  then  luxuriant 
forest  which  clothed  the  hills  beside  the  river  during  the  winter.  Then, 
in  the  spring,  they  would  make  huge  rafts  out  of  the  timber,  load  their 
winter’s  store  of  bricks  aboard  and  ride  the  spring  flood  for  two 
months  or  more  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans. 
There  they  would  sell  both  the  bricks  and  the  timber  (houses  standing 
in  the  Crescent  City  today  are  built  of  bricks  and  beamed  with  timbers 
from  the  northern  West  Virginia  Panhandle)  and,  with  the  money 
received,  purchase  horses,  then  being  brought  to  New  Orleans  from 
the  wilds  of  Texas,  and  drive  them  up  the  river,  fighting  Indians  and 
river  pirates  as  they  came  until  at  last  they  reached  home  again  in  time 
to  start  making  more  bricks  and  cutting  more  timber  for  next  spring’s 
voyage. 

Later,  Mr.  Anderson  continues,  when  Pittsburgh  began  to  develop 
as  a great  steel  city,  the  men  of  the  northern  West  Virginia  Panhandle 
would  drag  flat  boats  filled  with  their  bricks  up  the  Ohio,  by  means  of 
horses  toiling  along  the  banks,  to  the  city.  Andrew  Carnegie,  then 
just  starting  out,  was  a customer  of  the  Anderson  family  and  it  was 
Mr.  Anderson’s  grandfather’s  particular  job  after  the  bricks  had  been 
delivered  to  Carnegie,  to  dog  his  path  until  payment  was  made — for 
in  those  early  days  Carnegie  was  operating  without  much  capital  and 
could  be  persuaded  to  pay  his  bills  as  a rule  only  if  creditors  could 
reach  him  before  his  collections  from  some  customer  had  been  paid 
over  to  creditors.  In  those  booming  days,  the  first  creditors  to  reach 
Andrew  Carnegie  were  the  creditors  who  received  their  money  with- 
out delay. 

The  first  potteries  to  be  established  in  East  Liverpool  were,  Mr. 
Goodwin  relates,  established  in  1839  by  James  Bennett,  who  was 
soon  joined  by  his  brother,  Edwin  Bennett.  After  many  years  in 
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the  East  Liverpool  district,  this  firm  moved  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, where  descendants  of  the  two  brothers  continued  the  busi- 
ness until  their  enterprise  was  liquidated  three  years  ago,  after  ninety- 
six  years  of  active  life.  Another  one  of  the  first  establishments  is  the 
Harker  Pottery  Company,  which  is  today  the  oldest  dinner  ware  pot- 
tery in  the  United  States,  its  operations  having  been  begun  in  1840. 
Still  another  original  pottery,  now  out  of  existence,  was  the  Knowles, 
Taylor  and  Knowles  Company,  which  began  business  in  1854 
under  Isaac  W.  Knowles  and  Isaac  A.  Harvey,  the  firm  being  enlarged 
in  1870  by  the  addition  of  Colonel  John  N.  Taylor,  Homer  S. 
Knowles,  and,  again,  in  1888,  by  Joseph  G.  Lee  and  Willis  A. 
Knowles.  At  first  manufacturers  of  yellow  ware,  the  firm  later  manu- 
factured many  kinds  of  pottery,  including  white  granite,  a semi- 
vitreous  porcelain,  hotel  china,  and  a fine  art  porcelain  with  a Chinese 
white  body  and  a velvety  glaze  which  was  known  as  Lotus  ware. 
Edwin  M.  Knowles,  son  of  Isaac  W.  Knowles,  organized  the  present 
Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company,  an  enterprising  firm,  located 
across  the  river  from  East  Liverpool,  in  Newell,  which,  in  a thor- 
oughly modern  plant,  produces  great  quantities  of  high  quality  semi- 
vitreous  china,  products  which  find  a very  wide  distribution. 

Side  by  side  along  the  river  bank  with  the  Knowles  China  Com- 
pany is  the  long,  brick,  castellated  building  of  the  Homer  Laughlin 
Company  which,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  the  late  W.  E.  Wells,  is  now 
the  largest  pottery  in  the  world.  This  firm,  now  producers  of  high 
grade  dinner  ware  in  semi-vitreous  china,  as  well  as  many  specialties, 
has  a most  interesting  device — a representation  of  the  American 
eagle’s  superiority  to  the  British  lion.  The  Homer  Laughlin  Com- 
pany was  established  in  East  Liverpool  in  1874  by  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare Laughlin,  with  Edward  M.  Pearson  as  manager.  After  five 
years  of  struggle,  Homer  Laughlin  alone  remained  in  ownership  of 
the  enterprise  and,  in  1879,  he  changed  the  original  firm  name  of 
Laughlin  Brothers  to  the  present  title  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China 
Company.  Mr.  McLaughlin  disposed  of  his  entire  interest  in  1898 
to  W.  E.  Wells,  of  East  Liverpool,  and  L.  I.  Aaron,  Marcus  Aaron, 
and  Charles  I.  Aaron,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Wells  was  made  general 
manager  and  continued  in  that  position  until  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1931,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph  M.  Wells.  This 
group  of  men,  by  displaying  a remarkable  combination  of  ability  and 
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energy,  developed  the  small  four-kiln  plant  of  1898  into  the  present 
gigantic  factory  with  an  employment  of  more  than  three  thousand. 

While  East  Liverpool  was  and  remains  a great  pottery  center, 
nearby  cities  have  also  had  and  have  their  leading  potters.  Among 
these,  for  example,  is  a Rookwood  Pottery  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
one  of  the  Nation’s  great  potteries.  It,  curiously  enough,  was  founded 
by  a woman,  Mrs.  Maria  Longworth  Nichols,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Bellamy  Storer.  Enthused  by  a display  of  Japanese  pottery  at  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876,  she  began,  in  1879,  in  company 
with  some  other  amateurs,  to  try  to  duplicate  the  wondrous  pottery 
with  which  she  had  become  enthralled.  Thanks  to  her  father,  Joseph 
Longworth,  she  was  enabled  to  build  shortly  a commercial  kiln  and 
there,  in  1880,  she  fired  her  first  “charge.”  The  business  prospering, 
William  W.  Taylor  became  associated  with  the  enterprise  and,  as 
president,  he  caused  his  firm  to  take  front  rank  in  American  concerns. 
At  first  the  Rookwood  company  made  commercial  ware  only,  produc- 
ing excellent  dinner  services,  pitchers,  plates,  umbrella  jars,  wine  cool- 
ers and  similar  articles  which  were  either  in  ivory  finish  or  decorated 
with  under-glaze  figures  of  birds,  fish  and  animals — excellent  products 
now  highly  prized  by  collectors.  Soon,  however,  the  attention  of  the 
firm  was  caught  by  wrhat  has  been  termed  art-pottery  and  Rookwood 
became  famous  for  the  production  of  work  of  that  nature.  At  first 
this  art  ware  was  under  strong  Japanese  influence,  but  eventually  the 
Rookwood  artists  became  confident  and  struck  out  boldly,  abandon- 
ing all  idea  of  copying  Oriental  originals.  This  Rookwood  ware  is 
true  faience  which,  in  three  types — cameo,  or  shell-tinted  ware;  dull- 
finished,  like  the  first,  only  apparently  unglazed;  and  Rookwood  itself, 
with  a very  rich  glaze,  is  distinguished  by  the  tinting  and  harmonious 
blending  of  the  grounds  beneath  the  colored  and  transparent  glazes, 
the  colors  of  black,  yellow,  red,  olive,  green,  brown  and  amber  hav- 
ing great  brilliancy,  mellowness,  depth  and  strength.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  glazes  is  the  gold-sheen,  which  glistens  in  sunlight 
in  a most  beautiful  auriferous  manner. 

Still  another  Ohio  pottery,  to  close  this  section  of  the  country,  is 
the  Steubenville  Pottery  Company  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  This  firm 
was  founded  in  1879  when  A.  B.  Beck,  an  English  potter,  persuaded 
several  business  men  of  the  city  to  form  a company  to  manufacture 
white  granite  and  other  ware.  The  first  kiln  was  fired  in  1881  and  the 
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production  of  the  original  granite  ware  has  been  continued  for  many 
years  with  the  addition  of  decorated  ware  in  table  services.  One  of 
the  features  in  this  company  is  Canton  ware,  services  made  with  an 
unusually  light  weight  semi-vitreous  opaque  body  of  a rich  cream  color. 

While  this  outline  of  leading  American  potteries  could  be  con- 
tinued through  many  more  states,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  covered  the 
two  leading  states  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey.  However,  one  other 
department  of  American  pottery  must  not  be  overlooked — decorative 
tiles.  In  this  specialized  field,  the  outstanding  leader,  now  out  of 
business,  was  the  Low  Art  Tile  Company  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
a company  which  made  some  of  the  most  lovely  decorative  tiles  in 
existence.  John  G.  Low,  the  founder  of  the  company,  and  the  fifth 
generation  of  his  family  in  Chelsea,  was  a painter  and  decorator  until 
1877,  when  he  became  deeply  interested  in  ceramics  and,  a year  later, 
founded  with  his  father  the  Art  Tile  Works,  destined  to  become 
world  famous.  He  first  made  his  tiles  by  pressing  into  the  soft  clay 
actual  objects,  leaves,  grasses,  laces  or  whatever,  thus  producing  what 
he  called  a natural  tile.  The  English  method  using  the  die  process, 
soon  superseded  the  natural  tiles,  however,  and  in  another  year  Low 
was  winning  a gold  medal  at  a pottery  exhibition  at  Crewe,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  in  competition  with  English  master  tile  makers.  In  this  process, 
dry  powdered  clay,  slightly  moistened,  is  forced  under  great  pressure 
in  a die.  The  moulded  form  is  then  baked  and,  finally,  glazed  or 
enamelled  in  various  delicate  colors.  As  time  went,  the  Low  firm 
found  a very  talented  designer  in  the  person  of  Arthur  Osborne,  who 
produced  very  ambitious  decorative  projects,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  the  fountain  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  a masterpiece 
which  won  world-wide  interest.  Of  course,  the  Chelsea  firm,  being 
so  successful,  was  not  without  competitors;  some  of  them  were  the 
United  States  Tile  Company  of  Indianapolis,  the  American  Encaustic 
Tiling  Company  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  the  Trent  Tile  Company  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

To  continue  this  survey  of  American  potters  and  potteries  of  the 
present  day  would  entail  a major  survey  of  one  of  the  Nation’s  lead- 
ing industries.  It  is  more  pertinent  to  consider  rather  the  materials, 
processes  and  products  which  American  ceramic  manufacturers  are 
using. 

The  Making  of  China — All  through  the  endless  periods  of  his- 
tory, the  making  of  fine  porcelains  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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greatest  triumphs  of  the  race,  for  it  is  a far  cry  indeed  from  the  coarse 
earthen  pots  of  the  dawn  times,  such  as  are  found  in  tombs,  to  the 
delicate  perfection  of  modern  days. 

Essentially,  the  making  of  pottery  is  a chemical  industry,  one 
which  takes  a raw  material  from  the  earth  and  transforms  it  into 
beauty  and  utility.  This  raw  material  is,  of  course,  clay,  a substance 
which  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  common  materials  in  the  earth  and 
one  of  the  most  wonderful.  The  common  base  of  clay  is  feldspar,  a 
mineral  of  tremendous  abundance,  which  is  basically  a salt  of  alumi- 
num in  combination  with  other  metals  such  as  potassium,  sodium  and 
calcium.  Down  through  great  reaches  of  time,  vast  quantities  of  this 
feldsparic  material  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water  and  to 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  with  the  result  that  the  alkaline  substances 
have  been  removed,  in  fact,  dissolved  away  and  absorbed  by  the  soil 
as  silicates  and  carbonates  to  supply  plant  life  with  the  potash  and 
lime  necessary  for  growth.  What  remains  of  the  feldspar  is  a hydrous 
aluminum  silicate,  composed  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen,  two  parts  of 
aluminum  and  two  parts  of  the  silicon  and  oxygen  team,  plus  a vary- 
ing amount  of  water.  This  substance  is  the  pure  white  clay  com- 
monly called  kaolin. 

However,  pure  kaolin  is  far  from  being  abundant.  Often  it  con- 
tains a large  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  makes  a clay 
called  marl.  Again,  it  contains  other  minerals,  among  them  ferric 
hydroxide,  which  is  the  common  red  clay  used  so  commonly  for  the 
making  of  bricks  and  red  pottery,  such  as  flower  pots.  Any  light 
colored  clay,  free  from  these  iron  salts,  can  be  used  to  make  stone 
ware,  but  only  pure  kaolin  can  be  utilized  to  make  the  fine  grades  of 
white  pottery  and  porcelain. 

Ordinarily,  even  the  white  clays  result  in  pottery  which  is  as  porous 
as  the  ordinary  building  brick,  although  by  particularly  ardent  firing 
the  clays  are  so  thoroughly  fused  that  the  feldspar  melts  into  a glassy 
substance  which  is  almost  translucent.  Usually,  however,  fine  pottery 
is  made  non-porous  by  being  glazed.  This  process  consists  usually  of 
the  objects  first  being  fired  and  then  dipped  in  the  glaze.  The  cheap- 
est form  of  glaze  is  salt.  At  the  high  temperatures  of  the  kilns 
the  salt  is  decomposed,  its  chlorine  forming  a hydrochloric  acid  which 
unites  with  the  clay  to  form  a readily  fusible  sodium  aluminum  silicate 
which,  spreading  like  oil  over  the  pottery,  makes  a thin  but  adequate 
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glaze.  In  fine  pottery,  however,  such  as  the  porcelains,  glazing  is  not 
so  simple.  The  fired  object,  made  of  the  purest  kaolin,  is  itself  almost 
vitrified  because  of  the  finely  pulverized  feldspar  and  quartz  added  to 
the  clay.  The  practically  translucent  object  resulting  is  then  dipped 
in  water  which  contains  in  mechanical  suspension  a very  fine  mixture 
of  kaolin  and  feldspar  so  prepared  that  it  will  fuse  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  that  which  melted  the  original  object.  This  finely 
divided  mixture  is  absorbed  by  the  porcelain  body  and,  when  fired 
again,  not  only  melts  to  glaze  the  surface,  but  also  melts  to  fill  all  the 
pores,  the  result  thus  being  a mass  that  is  actually  vitreous  throughout. 

Of  this  porcelain,  it  is  important  to  note  that  there  are  three  kinds 
recognized  by  manufacturers  and  collectors.  The  first  of  these  is 
hard  paste  porcelain,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  complete  vitrifica- 
tion, its  translucence,  its  resistance  to  acids,  heat  and  staining  fluids, 
its  hardness,  and  the  fact  that,  when  fractured,  it  breaks  like  a flint, 
as  well  as  by  the  characteristic  that  the  glaze  is  actually  homogeneous 
with  the  body.  An  easy  method  of  recognizing  this  china  is  by  the 
clear,  bell-like  tone  it  gives  off  when  struck  sharply.  Of  this  type 
there  appear  to  be  two  kinds : severe  and  mild.  In  the  former,  the 
percentage  of  kaolin  is  higher  than  in  the  latter.  German  porcelain 
is  ordinarily  severe  and  is  considered  thereby  to  be  harsh,  cold  and 
hard.  Chinese  porcelain  is  of  the  mild  species,  and  is  thus  considered 
to  be  mellow  and  sympathetic  in  distinction  to  the  German’s  hardness 
and  stiffness. 

The  second  kind  of  porcelain  is  the  soft  paste  variety.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  by  a softer  whiteness  of  color,  often  creamy,  greater 
translucence  and,  when  fractured,  to  have  a straight  break  which 
exposes  a chalky  body.  It  is  also  generally  less  resistant  to  heat  and 
staining.  Most  early  European  porcelain  was  of  this  soft  paste,  par- 
ticularly the  old  Sevres  ware.  To  many  minds,  this  soft  paste  has 
qualities  which,  while  they  may  not  be  contrasted  with  hard  paste,  are, 
nevertheless,  lovely  and  charming. 

The  third  type  of  porcelain,  bone,  is  in  a sense  a compromise 
between  the  soft  and  the  hard  pastes.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Eng- 
lish discovery  that  the  quality  of  porcelain  was  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bone-ash,  a finding  made  about  1750.  This  bone-ash  makes 
the  porcelain  paste  more  fusible  than  plain  kaolin  mixtures  and  also 
results  in  a softer  color  and  substance  which,  while  approximately  the 
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same  as  mild  hard  paste,  lacks  the  glassy  appearance  often  seen  in 
the  latter.  In  essence,  bone  porcelain  has  the  beauty  of  soft  paste  and 
also  the  durability  and  values  of  the  hard  paste. 

While  porcelain  is  the  highest  accomplishment  of  the  potter’s  art, 
its  manufacture  is  basically  the  same  as  for  most  other  articles  of 
clay.  In  making  pottery,  there  are  four  main  steps.  First,  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  clays  and  the  glaze;  second,  the  shaping  of  the  article; 
third,  the  firing;  and  fourth,  the  decorating. 

Clays,  as  found,  are  almost  always  impure,  lumpy  and  dirty. 
Therefore,  they  must  first  of  all  be  prepared  for  use.  Originally,  this 
was  all  done  by  hand,  a boy  being  used  to  knead  the  raw  clay  with  a 
contrivance  of  wires  which  both  minced  the  lumps  into  a paste  and 
pulled  stones  and  other  foreign  objects  to  the  surface  so  that  they 
could  be  picked  out.  Today,  this  is  done  by  machines,  which  grind  the 
clay  to  minute  particles,  wash  it,  filter  it  and  then  blend  the  resulting 
fluid,  or  slip,  with  other  clays  of  different  qualities,  so  that  the  finished 
clay  mixture  will  be  neither  too  “short”  (crumbly,  or  too  “fat”), 
nor  too  sticky.  Finally,  this  liquid  mass  is  put  into  a press  which 
expels  just  enough  of  the  water  so  that  the  clay  when  taken  out  is 
perfectly  adapted  for  the  use  to  which  it. is  to  be  put. 

Of  course,  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  slip  is  prepared  is 
determined  by  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  it;  fine  porcelain  ware 
demands  greater  care  than  ordinary  china  usually  known  as  semi- 
vitreous  ware.  The  original  grinding  of  the  several  elements  of 
the  slip  is  often  carried  a step  further,  as  in  the  Lenox  plant,  by  pour- 
ing the  filtered  slip  into  a rotary  vat  which  is  half  filled  with  hard 
quartz  pebbles.  This  vat  is  rotated  for  hours  on  end  until  the  result- 
ing slip  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  can  pass  through  a screen  which 
has  some  two  hundred  tiny  holes  to  each  square  inch  of  surface,  run 
through  this  delicate  screen  like  so  much  water.  But  still,  this  slip  is 
not  good  enough  for  pottery  of  any  quality;  such  slip  may  contain 
minute  particles  of  iron,  particles  too  small  to  be  either  seen  or  filtered 
out.  So,  before  the  slip  is  carried  to  the  press  in  which  most  of  its 
water  is  drained  away  and  the  clay  squeezed  out  into  bars  two  feet 
long  and  some  three  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  poured  through  a trough 
which  is  lined  with  a close  set  series  of  many  very  strong  electric  mag- 
nets. These  magnets  attract  and  remove  all  particles  of  iron  and 
make  the  slip  as  pure  as  is  humanly  possible.  If  this  iron  were  not 
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removed,  even  the  smallest  ferric  atom  would  turn  to  iron  rust  in  the 
firing  and  make  a speck  in  the  finished  dish  or  vase,  something  that  no 
potter  would  care  to  sell. 

Of  the  transformation  of  the  clay  into  a dish  or  plate  or  vase, 
there  are  several  methods  in  use.  The  simplest,  and  beyond  doubt 
the  oldest  method,  one  which  goes  back  to  beyond  written  history, 
is  that  of  “throwing”  on  the  potter’s  wheel.  This  wheel,  essentially 
a flat  disc  which  turns  slowly,  like  a lathe  head  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, makes  it  possible  for  the  potter  to  shape  his  vase  or  bowl  or 
whatever  to  precisely  the  desired  pattern — just  as  a machinist  can 
turn  a bar  of  metal  into  any  desired  form.  Originally,  these  wheels 
were  turned  by  hand  or  worked  by  a foot  treadle,  but  today,  while 
they  are  used  mostly  only  in  very  expensive  production,  for  artists 
rather  than  workers,  a tiny  electric  motor  removes  all  the  drudgery 
which,  for  ages,  made  pottery  manual  labor  as  well  as  an  art. 

This  throwing  on  the  potter’s  wheel  usually  consists  of  two  opera- 
tions. First,  a lump  of  the  prepared  clay  is  “thrown”  upon  the  turn- 
ing disc.  Into  this  mass  the  potter  thrusts  his  thumbs  and,  by  drawing 
them  upward  and  outward  while  forming  the  outer  wall  between  the 
thumbs  and  the  fingers,  a vessel  of  the  desired  shape  is  rapidly  formed. 
Then,  as  the  next  step,  a wet  sponge  is  pressed  against  the  inside  of 
the  revolving  vessel  to  smooth  it,  while  the  exterior  is  finished  with  a 
piece  of  wet  leather.  Finally,  a length  of  fine  wire  is  passed  under  the 
object,  to  separate  it  from  the  wheel  and  the  piece  is  then  placed  away 
to  dry.  Another  method  of  this  “throwing”  consists  of  building  up 
the  vessel  by  means  of  using  the  clay  in  strips,  one  strip  being  placed 
upon  another  in  such  a manner  that  the  vessel  is  built  up  of  successive 
rings.  However,  unless  the  shaping  is  very  carefully  accomplished, 
usually  this  second  method  results  in  inferior  vessels — although  there 
are  pieces  of  work  in  which  the  rings  play  an  important  part  in  the 
design. 

The  second  step  of  the  throwing  process  is  really  turning.  The 
unbaked  vessel,  after  it  has  dried  sufficiently  to  be  readily  handled, 
is  placed  upon  a specially  fitted  wheel,  held  firmly  in  place,  and  then 
revolved  rapidly  while  the  potter,  using  keenly  edged  tools,  shaves  the 
vessel  to  a desired  thickness  and  then,  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  burnishes  it.  At  the  same  time,  ornamentation  of  an  incised 
nature  is  often  added,  steel  wheels  or  points  being  used  to  cut  grooves 
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and  rings  into  the  surface  as  the  wheel  is  spun  rapidly.  This  all 
accomplished,  the  vessel  is  ready  for  the  kilns. 

However,  while  this  throwing  and  turning  is  the  oldest  method  of 
all,  and  still  widely  used  in  small  plants,  particularly  by  individual 
craftsmen,  it  is  seldom  practiced  by  commercial  factories  who  produce 
pottery  for  wide  distribution.  These  plants  commonly  make  use  of 
the  two  modern  processes  of  jiggering  and  casting. 

In  the  former,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  making  of 
plates,  saucers,  bowls  and  other  “flat”  ware,  the  workman,  who  is 
called  a presser,  places  a thin  sheet  or  “bat”  of  clay  upon  the  mould 
which  is  shaped  to  form  the  face  of  the  piece.  This  mould  is  then 
placed  upon  a revolving  spindle,  sometimes  called  a “jigger,”  and  the 
back  of  the  piece  shaped  by  a tool  pressed  upon  the  spinning  mould. 
Removed  from  the  mould,  the  vessel  is  trimmed  and  set  aside  for 
firing. 

While  this  “jiggering”  is  ideal  for  the  production  of  all  flat  ware, 
it  is  useless  for  hollow  ware,  as  jugs  and  vases.  These  are  commer- 
cially produced  by  a process  of  casting.  The  first  step  is  the  making 
of  a master  pattern,  a job  for  both  an  artist  and  a craftsman.  Then 
from  this  master  pattern,  many  plaster-of-paris  moulds  are  made,  for 
a plaster  mould  can  be  used  only  a limited  number  of  times  before  it 
is  so  worn  that  it  has  to  be  discarded.  These  plaster  moulds  are  made 
in  halves  and  so  constructed  that  they  are  held  together  either  with  a 
strap  or  a sliding  metal  band.  These  moulds  are  placed  on  a large 
wheel,  horizontal  to  the  floor  at  about  the  height  of  a table.  The 
moulder,  taking  a huge  pot  filled  with  clay  about  as  fluid  as  milk,  fills 
each  mould  to  the  brim,  turning  the  wheel  so  that  each  mould  is  filled 
in  turn.  Thanks  to  a chemical  and  physical  reaction  between  the 
mould  and  the  fluid  clay,  the  clay  begins  to  harden  very  soon  and  the 
potter,  by  the  exercise  of  judgment  acquired  through  many  years  of 
work,  can  judge  to  a fraction  of  time  how  long  to  leave  the  clay  to  set 
before  he  up-ends  the  mould  and  pours  out  the  unsolidified  slip 
remaining.  By  this  means,  hollow  ware,  of  any  desired  thickness,  can 
be  obtained. 

After  the  mould  has  thoroughly  drained  and  the  clay  hardened 
enough  to  be  handled,  the  mould  is  opened  and  the  “green”  product, 
together  with  flat  ware  taken  from  the  “jiggers,”  goes  to  skilled  work- 
ers who,  placing  the  ware  upon  wheels,  trim  and  smooth  them  with 
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sharp  knives,  bits  of  stiff  wire  and  other  tools  and  then,  with  a camel’s- 
hair  brush,  or  silk  “sponge,”  wipe  them  smooth  of  all  dust  and 
fragments.  Then  the  piece  is  set  aside  to  dry  until  it  can  be  moved 
safely.  Handles,  knobs,  spouts  and  the  like,  which  have  been  mean- 
while made  in  other  moulds,  are  then  fastened  on  with  a fine  and 
almost  liquid  clay  called  slip,  whereupon  the  vessel  is  carefully  finished 
and  taken  to  the  “green  room”  to  dry  before  being  fired. 

With  the  vessels  shaped,  and  left  in  the  “green  room”  for  drying, 
only  the  first  step  of  making  pottery  has  been  accomplished.  Next 
comes  the  burning.  This  is  done  in  ovens  which  are  usually  called 
kilns,  rather  tall,  chimney-like  structures  which  are  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  a pottery.  Usually,  the  kilns  are  built  up  of  red  brick  lined 
with  refractory  materials  and  shaped  something  like  a bottle,  the  base 
being  circular  in  cross  section  and  built  up  straight  for  either  one  or 
two  stories  and  then  tapering  to  a chimney  which  furnishes  a draft 
for  the  fires  below  and  a means  of  escape  for  the  products  of  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  used — ordinary  coal,  although  oil,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity are  being  used  in  some  American  kilns.  These  fuels  are  burned 
at  the  base  of  the  kiln,  either  in  a series  of  fire-boxes  around  the  base, 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  refuelled  from  the  outside  through  iron 
doors,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  in  compartments 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  lower  chamber. 

However,  while  these  bee-hive  kilns  are  the  traditional  types,  and 
are  still  widely  being  used,  new  modernization  of  equipment  has 
removed  them  to  a great  extent,  for,  with  the  employment  of  gas,  oil 
and  electricity,  the  need  for  the  chimney  has  been  removed.  Instead, 
modern  plants  are  using  a great  machine  which,  requiring  days  for  pas- 
sage of  pots  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  mechanical  means,  are  really 
but  long  brick  troughs.  The  wares  to  be  fired  are  placed  in  their  con- 
tainers and  piled  high  upon  steel  cars  which  run  upon  steel  rails  into 
one  end  of  the  furnace — a tunnel  perhaps  a hundred  feet  long.  As 
each  car  goes  into  the  furnace,  at  about  hourly  intervals,  the  doors 
close  behind  it  and  an  automatic  ram  pushes  it  ahead  on  its  rails  at 
about  an  inch  every  five  minutes.  As  each  car  is  added,  the  front  cars 
are  pushed  ahead  that  much  more  until  about  twenty  or  thirty  cars  are 
in  the  furnace. 

The  fire,  of  gas,  oil,  or  electricity,  is  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the 
hundred  foot  tunnel  so  that,  as  each  car  crawls  along,  it  has  several 
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hours  in  which  its  contents  are  gradually  warmed  before  they  reach 
the  white  hot  blast  of  flame  which  marks  the  fiery  central  section,  just 
as  each  car  as  it  passes  beyond  the  fire  has  several  hours  in  which  to 
cool  before  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  kiln  and  passes  out  into  daylight 
once  more. 

Of  course  such  huge  kilns,  which  burn  many  thousands  of  pieces  at 
a time,  can  be  used  only  for  mass  production.  Small  orders  of  special 
pieces,  such  as  the  Lenox  pottery  may  be  called  upon  to  produce,  are 
still  fired  in  small  kilns,  although  even  so  the  traditional  bee-hive  shape 
is  done  away  with  and  the  kilns  are  but  great  brick  boxes. 

This  perfection  of  firing  has  made  it  possible  for  temperatures  to 
be  controlled  very  accurately  within  very  small  variations,  unlike;  the 
old  days  when  wood  and  coal  were  heaped  in  and  potters  trusted  only 
to  their  own  judgment  instead  of  to  electrical  thermometers  and  the 
many  delicate  measuring  and  controlling  devices  of  the  present. 

While  some  kilns  have  but  one  chamber,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
have  two,  the  upper  one  being  somewhat  cooler  than  the  lower.  This 
is  useful  because  it  allows  the  potter  to  do  two  sets  of  firing  at  once, 
burning  the  raw  vessels  or  “biscuit,”  which  requires  less  heat,  in  the 
upper  chamber,  and  melting  the  glaze,  which  requires  the  most  heat, 
in  the  lower — although  in  the  making  of  earthenware  and  soft  porce- 
lain, this  method  is  reversed,  the  biscuit  being  burned  at  hotter  tem- 
peratures than  is  the  glaze. 

The  actual  burning  of  pottery  is  a delicate  operation.  Usually  the 
“green”  vessels  are  placed  inside  boxes,  often  called  “seggars”  or 
“saggers,”  which  are  made  of  fire-clay.  These  seggars  are  made  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes  to  fit  the  different  vessels  contained.  Each 
of  these  seggars  is  lined  with  white  sand,  upon  which  the  vessels  are 
placed,  then  a layer  of  them  is  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  kiln.  Next, 
a strip  of  clay  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  four  sides  of  the  box-like 
seggar  and  the  next  layer  of  seggars  is  placed  in  position,  the  bottoms 
of  the  second  layers  forming  the  tops  of  the  first  layer.  In  such  a 
manner  the  kiln  is  filled  with  successive  layers  of  these  seggars,  and 
then  the  kiln  is  sealed  tightly  by  plastering  the  doorway  with  clay  and 
the  fires  lighted  and  maintained  until  the  burning  is  complete,  usually 
at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  much  longer,  the  time  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  clay  and  the  product  being  manufactured. 

Of  course,  with  modern  furnaces,  the  old  seggars  are  not  so  neces- 
sary as  formerly  and  thus  they  are  sometimes  dispensed  with,  as  is 
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the  practice  at  the  Knowles  China  Company,  where  “bird-cages”  are 
used,  trays  of  hard-baked  clay  elevated  from  each  other  in  tiers  by 
pillars  of  brick  which,  making  a whole  resembling  the  structural  steel 
of  a sky-scraper,  provides  many  compartments  in  which  the  ware  is 
placed  for  firing. 

This  produces  what  is  called  the  “biscuit”  which,  before  being 
used  must  be  glazed.  A worker,  called  a “dipper,”  immerses  each 
piece  of  biscuit  in  the  cream-like  glaze  and,  after  all  surplus  glaze  has 
drained  off,  the  pieces  are  again  placed  in  seggars.  In  this  second 
placing,  great  care  must  be  exercised  so  that  no  piece  will  touch 
another,  for  if  that  happens,  they  will  be  fused  together  and  be 
useless.  Large  pieces  are  placed  upon  a bed  of  coarse  sand  or  broken 
flints,  but  flat  pieces  are  supported  by  fire-clay  pins  with  sharp,  pointed 
edges  so  that  a minimum  area  of  bearing  surface  is  used.  Then  the 
seggars  are  placed  in  the  kilns  as  before  and  burned  until  the  glaze 
is  thoroughly  united  with  the  biscuit. 

In  all  this  firing  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  make  certain  that  the 
pieces  are  protected  both  from  the  fumes  and  the  smoke  of  the  fires, 
as  the  slightest  leakage  of  the  gasses  from  below  would  result  in  dis- 
colorations that  would  spoil  the  value  of  the  finished  ware. 

The  final  step,  final  in  certain  cases,  is  decoration.  This  is  of  two 
kinds,  over  glaze  or  under  glaze.  In  the  former,  the  decoration  is 
done  with  special  paints,  made  so  that  on  being  painted  upon  the  glaze, 
and  then  fired  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  they  too  turn  to  a 
glassy  substance  firmly  united  with  the  glaze.  In  under  glaze,  the 
colors  are  put  on  the  biscuit  before  it  is  glazed.  This  means  that  in 
this  method  the  colors  must  be  of  such  a character  that  they  will  with- 
stand intense  heat  without  being  destroyed.  Thus,  not  only  are  the 
colors  of  necessity  limited  to  those  which  can  withstand  heat,  but  the 
skill  required  to  burn  them  is  also  very  considerable.  These  decora- 
tions, for  both  methods,  are  either  put  on  by  hand  or  printed.  Of 
course,  hand  painting  is  superior,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  more  costly  grades  of  pottery.  Thus  nearly  all  commercial 
work  today  is  decorated  by  some  method  of  printing.  One  method 
which  is  widely  used  in  America  starts  off  with  the  design  being 
engraved  upon  copper  plates  and  follows  through  with  the  plates  being 
printed  by  the  use  of  especially  prepared  colors  upon  a length  of  linen 
tissue  paper.  This  paper,  which  holds  the  design  reversed,  is  then 
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laid  upon  the  ware,  either  for  over  glaze  or  under  glaze  processing, 
and  rubbed  with  a soft  cotton  or  wool  so  that  the  fresh  colors  are 
impregnated  into  the  ware.  After  this,  the  paper  is  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  colors  are  nearly  dry.  The  paper  is  finally  pulled  away  deftly 
and  any  defects  in  the  printing  touched  up  by  hand.  At  this  time  also 
the  gold  edgings  and  highlights  so  commonly  used  are  added,  in  some 
cases  by  free  hand,  and  in  others,  as  for  lines  on  plates,  while  the  ves- 
sel revolves  on  a spindle  of  some  kind,  thus  insuring  an  even  and  per- 
fect drawing  even  by  somewhat  unskilled  labor. 

Raised  gold  decoration,  also  commonly  used,  is  produced  by  an 
embossed  design  being  burned  in  at  the  first  firing  and  then  painted 
with  gold  before  the  second  firing.  Majolica  ware,  as  made  in  Ameri- 
can factories  today,  is  decorated  by  applying  colors  mixed  with  glaze, 
resulting  in  the  soft  and  lovely  blendings  characteristic  of  this  type  of 
pottery. 

In  the  decoration  of  really  expensive  china,  particularly  when  very 
rich  and  brilliant  colors  are  desired,  it  is  often  necessary  to  lay  the 
color  on  several  times  between  successive  firings  until  the  required  per- 
fection is  obtained.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  mazarine 
blue,  although  that  beautiful  royal  or  king’s  blue,  commonly  associated 
with  Sevres  porcelain,  is  obtained  by  painting  the  color  on  the  biscuit 
and  then  firing  it  at  very  intense  heat.  Decoration  is,  of  course,  an 
art  in  itself,  and  one  in  which  the  potter,  given  his  forms,  reaches  out 
to  his  highest  ideals. 

While,  as  has  been  outlined,  American  potteries  are  now  firmly 
established  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  disguise  the  fact  that  dishes 
for  home  consumption  are  made  in  America,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  potteries  have  had  a long  struggle  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
profitable  and  necessary  preoccupation  with  useful  objects,  such  as 
bricks,  to  ware  which,  whatever  its  utility,  is  also  as  beautiful  as 
human  hands  can  shape  from  clay. 

The  following  historical  summation  points  some  of  the  principal 
steps  in  this  process  : 

1612 — Building  bricks  were  made  in  Virginia. 

1684 — The  first  white  ware  was  produced. 

1690 — Clay  tobacco  pipes  appear. 

1740 — Clay  roofing  tiles  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

1760 — Slip  ware  known  to  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania. 
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1770 — First  experiments  with  under-glazed  white  ware  in  Philadelphia. 
1825 — Hard  porcelain  successfully  manufactured  by  William  Ellis 
Tucker  in  Philadelphia. 

1839 —  The  first  “Rockingham”  ware  made  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

by  James  Bennett. 

1840 —  Transfer  printing  from  engraved  plates  known  to  be  practiced 

at  the  Jersey  City  Pottery. 

1853 — Inlaid  floor  tiles  made  in  Bennington,  Vermont. 

1870 — Architectural  terra-cotta  production  initiated. 

1876 — Ornamental  relief  tiles  produced. 

1884 — Belleek  (egg-shell  porcelain)  first  made  at  Trenton. 

1913 — President  Wilson’s  purchase  of  a Lenox  service  gives  Ameri- 
can china  its  first  official  recognition  of  supreme  excellence. 

The  United  States  Potters  Association — No  industry,  particu- 
larly an  American  one,  is  more  prosperous  or  important  than  its  return 
given  not  only  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  goods  but  to  its  workers  in 
the  form  of  wages.  According  to  this  criterion,  American  potteries 
must  be  ranked  very  high  in  importance  for,  while  their  products  are  of 
known  value  and  quality,  it  is  probably  the  only  industry  in  which 
more  than  half  of  the  gross  returns  are  paid  to  workers  in  wages. 
Indeed,  according  to  Charles  F.  Goodwin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
The  United  States  Potters  Association,  “of  each  dollar  of  sales  of  our 
product,  practically  sixty  per  cent,  goes  to  labor  and  there  is  probably 
not  another  industry  where  so  large  a part  of  the  amount  received  for 
the  product  goes  directly  to  labor.”  In  addition  to  this  statement,  it 
is  understood  that,  at  the  Lenox  plant,  labor  receives  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  the  gross  income. 

Side  by  side  with  this  remarkable  fact,  one  which  has  its  thorny 
side  in  that  high  wages  make  it  very  difficult,  despite  modern  produc- 
tion methods,  to  meet  competition  from  Europe  and,  particularly  from 
Japan,  where  wages  are  infinitesimally  small,  there  is  also  the  aston- 
ishing fact  that  in  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  the  period  in  which  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  established,  there  has  been 
but  one  strike  authorized  by  the  executive  board  of  the  potters’  labor 
organization,  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  happy  situation  has  come  about,  at  least  in  large  part,  through 
the  existence  of  The  United  States  Potters  Association,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
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This  association,  to  which  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  dinner 
ware  pottery  manufacturers  belong,  is,  according  to  Charles  F.  Good- 
win, previously  quoted,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  manufac- 
turers’ associations  in  the  country.  It  was  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
January  13  and  14,  1875,  with  the  general  objective  of  “regularly 
procuring  statistics  of  the  trade  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  provide 
for  the  mutual  interchanges  of  information  and  experience,  both  scien- 
tific and  practical;  to  collect  and  distribute  all  information  relating  to 
the  various  branches  of  our  art,  and  to  take  such  means  as  will  diffuse 
theoretical  and  practical  information  to  our  trade  in  all  its  branches.” 

“It  is  to  be  noted,”  Mr.  Goodwin  continued,  “that  nothing  is  said 
in  reference  to  prices  or  discounts,  and  throughout  the  long  history  of 
the  Association,  now  in  its  sixty-fourth  year,  it  has  never  attempted 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  price  matters.” 

However,  the  greatest  service  of  the  association,  outside  of  per- 
haps the  narrow  limits  of  advancement  of  knowledge  among  its  mem- 
bers, has  been  its  promotion  of  favorable  relations  with  labor.  Mr. 
Goodwin  states : 

The  industry  is  unique  in  that  it  operates  under  what  is  probably 
the  oldest  collective  bargaining  agreement  in  the  world  for  an  entire 
industry  covering  the  country.  In  May,  1900,  a uniform  wage  agree- 
ment was  reached  by  the  Association  and  the  National  Brother- 
hood of  Operative  Potters.  This  wage  agreement  provides  for  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  which  all  questions  in  dispute,  whether  on 
conditions,  wage  rates,  or  piece  work  rates,  are  submitted,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  are  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  Agree- 
ments are  made  for  two-year  periods  and  are  renewed  by  conference  at 
which  all  difficulties  are  adjusted  on  each  second  October.  In  but  one 
instance  have  these  conferences  failed  to  come  to  a new  agreement  and 
that  one  failure,  in  1922,  caused  the  ordering  of  the  only  strike  in 
almost  forty  years  legally  authorized  by  the  labor  organization.  There 
have  been  a few  outlaw  strikes,  but  in  such  cases  the  manufacturers 
and  the  labor  organization  have  always  codperated  in  enforcing  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  long  experience  of  friendly  relations  thus  established  and  thus 
maintained,  is  unique  in  the  history  of  industrial  and  labor  conditions 
and  proves  that  if  level  heads  are  put  in  places  of  authority  it  is  possi- 
ble for  capital  and  labor,  or  manufacturer  and  worker,  to  walk  the 
same  path  in  a friendly  relation  mutually  beneficial. 

The  late  W.  E.  Wells  became  chairman  of  the  labor  committee 
of  The  United  States  Potters  Association  which  was  to  deal  with  the 
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executive  board  of  The  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters, 
in  all  conferences  and  matters  in  connection  with  wage  agreements. 
He  continued  in  this  position  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  collective  bargaining  agreements  throughout  the  years  until 
about  1928,  when  he  was  followed  in  office  by  his  son,  Joseph  M. 
Wells,  who  has  proven  a very  able  successor  to  his  father. 

Active  Members  of  The  United  States  Potters  Association — 

1938 

1 —  The  Bailey-Walker  China  Company,  Bedford,  Ohio. 

2 —  The  Canonsburg  Pottery  Company,  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

3 —  The  Carr  China  Company,  Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

4 —  The  Cronin  China  Company,  Minerva,  Ohio. 

5 —  The  Crooksville  China  Company,  Crooksville,  Ohio. 

6 —  Crown  Potteries  Company,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

7 —  The  French-Saxon  China  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

8 —  The  W.  S.  George  Pottery  Company,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and 

Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

9 —  The  Hall  China  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

10 —  The  Harker  Pottery  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

1 1 —  Illinois  China  Company,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 

12 —  The  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Company,  Falls  Creek,  Pennsylvania. 

13 —  The  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

14 —  The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  Newell,  West  Virginia. 

15 —  Lenox,  Incorporated,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

16 —  The  Limoges  China  Company,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

17 —  The  Mayer  China  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 

18 —  The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Company,  Clarksburg,  West  Vir- 

ginia. 

19 —  The  Onondaga  Pottery  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

20 —  Paden  City  Pottery  Company,  Paden  City,  West  Virginia. 

21 —  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

22 —  The  Royal  China,  Inc.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

23 —  The  Salem  China  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

24 —  The  Scio-Ohio  Pottery  Company,  Scio,  Ohio. 

25 —  The  Shenango  Pottery  Company,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

26 —  Southern  Potteries,  Inc.,  Erwin,  Tennessee. 

27 —  The  Sterling  China  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

28 —  The  Steubenville  Pottery  Company,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

29 —  The  Taylor,  Smith  & Taylor  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

30 —  The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

31 —  Universal  Potteries,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 

32 —  Vernon  Kilns,  2300  East  5 2d  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

33 —  The  Warwick  China  Company,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
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The  minutes  state  that  the  books  were  moved  to  the  Academy  in  1830.  It  is  likely  that  the 
entry  refers  to  the  first  building  of  Vincennes  University,  which  during  one  phase  of  its 
development  was  called  the  Academy.  The  old  building  was  begun  in  1S07,  completed  in 
1S19,  and  razed  in  1884. 


Although  a complete  record  of  the  location  of  the  books  of  the  Vincennes  Library  Company 
was  not  entered  in  the  minutes,  there  is  a reference  to  “Grouseland,”  William  Henry 
Harrison’s  home,  as  being  the  repository  of  the  books  in  1S13.  The  Harrison  house  is 
now  owned  by  the  Francis  Vigo  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


A Frontier  Library — 1806 

By  Oliver  Robinson,  Vincennes  University, 
Vincennes,  Indiana 

UCKED  away  in  the  sagging  bookshelves  of  Vincennes 
University,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  are  some  four  hundred 
relics  of  a wilderness  subscription  library  that  was  begun 
in  1806.  Most  of  the  volumes  are  American  editions 
printed  in  the  early  1800’s — few  of  them  later  than  1830 — but  several 
books,  contributed  from  the  homes  of  the  first  subscribers,  have  title 
pages  that  go  back  to  the  preceding  century. 

Sturdy  and  brown  the  pioneer  volumes  stand  in  their  cases:  Cot- 
ton Mather’s  “Essays  To  Do  Good”  and  other  such  works  of  theology 
as  good  as  new,  though  the  few  select  novels  and  romances — Fielding, 
Sterne,  and  Radcliffe — are  worn  to  shreds  or  mended  with  deerskin. 
The  books  themselves  are  augmented  by  the  yellowed  minutes  of  the 
old  library  board  meetings,  and  so  complete  are  those  minutes  that 
one  can  find  the  very  $1.37^  allowed  the  librarian  for  the  patching 
and  glue  used  on  the  mended  volumes. 

Vincennes  University,  the  present  repository  of  the  books,  and  the 
subscription  library  came  into  existence  in  1806 — both  the  first  of 
their  kind  in  Indiana  territory.  But  even  at  that  early  date,  the  set- 
tlement of  Vincennes  was  well  beyond  its  hundredth  birthday.  It 
was  high  time,  the  local  “gentry”  decided — in  spite  of  frequent  fights 
with  the  Indians  and  other  ruffian  amusements  of  the  frontier — to 
have  a college  and  a subscription  library.  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
originated  both  such  institutions  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  oldest  city 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  was  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  mere 
capital  of  Pennsylvania. 

Even  today  any  loyal  citizen  of  the  town  made  famous  by  Maurice 
Thompson’s  novel,  “Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,”  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  memorial,  and  Paul  Dresser’s  song,  “On  the  Banks  of  the 
Wabash,”  maintains  that  Vincennes,  Indiana,  was  established  earlier 
than  Philadelphia. 

Be  that  as  it  may — so  records  the  minutes  book  of  the  Vincennes 
Library  Company — several  members  of  the  frontier  intelligentsia  met 
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on  July  20,  1806,  at  William  Hayes’  Inn — which,  with  the  exception 
of  Peter  Jones’  place,  was  the  smartest  tavern  in  Vincennes — to  draw 
up  plans  for  the  subscription  library. 

Included  in  the  group  were  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Indiana  Territory  and  later  President  of  the  United 
States;  Francis  Vigo,  Italian-American  financier,  recently  made  the 
subject  of  a biography  by  Bruno  Roselli;  Elihu  Stout,  editor  and 
founder  (1804)  of  “The  Western  Sun”;  Benjamin  Parke,  a United 
States  district  judge  under  Madison;  and  John  Badollet,  land  commis- 
sioner, 1792-1833. 

General  Harrison  acted  as  chairman  and  Judge  Parke  as  secre- 
tary. At  the  meeting  it  was  ponderously  resolved  “that  an  agree- 
ment should  be  entered  into  by  such  as  would  subscribe  thereto,  to 
engage  each  other  to  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  a 
majority  of  the  paid  subscribers  should  finally  adopt  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  company.” 

Then  in  almost  faultless  English — with  a flavor  of  the  old  ora- 
tory— Benjamin  Parke  inscribed  a constitution  creating  a library  which 
was  public  for  its  day,  though  not  public  in  our  modern  connotation 
since  it  was  not  free.  Summarized,  the  constitution  stands : ( 1 ) 

Shares  at  $5  each  were  to  be  sold  and  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  books 
acceptable  at  the  discretion  of  a committee,  and  dues  of  $2  a year  were 
to  be  paid  on  each  share.  (2)  The  holders  of  shares  should  meet  once 
a year  in  February  to  elect  a board  of  directors.  (3)  The  president 
of  the  board  and  the  seven  directors  were  to  meet  the  first  Saturday  in 
each  month.  (4)  The  librarian,  elected  annually,  was  to  keep  a 
strict  financial  record  and  to  act  as  secretary  at  all  board  meetings,  in 
addition  to  taking  care  of  the  books.  (5)  The  library  was  to  be  kept 
open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  ten  until  four  o’clock.  (6) 
Each  share  entitled  the  subscriber  to  borrow  one  book  at  a time. 
(7)  Duodecimo  and  octavo  volumes  could  be  kept  for  no  longer  than 
one  week,  and  quartos  and  folios  for  two  weeks  only.  (8)  Sharehold- 
ers were  not  to  lend  books  outside  their  own  houses,  the  penalty  for 
such  misdemeanor  to  be  25  cents.  (9)  The  foregoing  rules  could  be 
altered  as  the  shareholders  found  it  expedient.  (10)  And  all  sub- 
scribers must  sign  the  constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  for  amendment,  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  original  plan  except  to  increase  the  number  of  days 
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for  the  keeping  of  books.  Borrowers  who  lived  in  the  country  posi- 
tively could  not  return  their  books  on  time,  according  to  the  report  of 
a certain  John  Rice  Jones.  Later,  of  course,  disputes  over  the  trans- 
fer and  forfeit  of  shares  also  arose  and  necessitated  further  amend- 
ment. Nevertheless,  not  many  shares  changed  hands  before  1830 — 
a fact  which  shows  that  the  original  interest  in  the  library  was  not  of 
the  fly-by-night  variety. 

Following  the  first  scholarly  entries  of  Benjamin  Parke  in  the 
minutes,  the  hasty  scrawl  and  “ballenences  due”  of  Dr.  Elias  McNamee, 
secretary  pro  tempore  for  several  meetings,  are  in  distinct  contrast. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  certain  divorcements  from  the  spelling  book,  the  good 
doctor  conveys  the  information  that  the  committee  assembled  at  the 
courthouse  to  receive  books  and  subscriptions  and  that  the  public 
response  was  satisfactory. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  the  lamp  of  culture  was  at  least  sput- 
tering on  the  frontier  and  that  some  of  the  citizens  were  not  too  hope- 
lessly behind  in  their  reading,  we  reprint  verbatim  a few  representa- 
tive examples  of  the  contributions  in  books  with  their  contemporary 
evaluation. 

Mr.  Buntin  presented: 


“The  Spectator,”  8 volumes  (appraised  at) $8.00 

Guthrie’s  Grammar 4.00 

Chesterfield’s  “Letters” 4.00 

Thomson’s  Complete  Works 3.00 

Thomson’s  “Seasons”  .62 

“Jefferson’s  Notes  With  an  Appendix” 2.00 

Bulfield’s  “Elements  of  Erudition” 3.00 

“Ossian’s  Poems”  2.00 

“Tucker  on  Slavery” .75 

Seneca’s  “Morals” 1.00 

Julian’s  Works  2.00 

Burke’s  “Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution” 1.50 

“Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities” 1.00 

“Letters  of  Junius” .87 

“Dramatic  Miscellanies” 2.25 

“The  Practical  Farmer” 1.50 

“Leland  on  Eloquence” -5° 

Durham’s  Theology -75 

“Essays  and  Letters  on  the  Most  Important  Subjects”.  . . . 1.00 

Atwood’s  “Treatise  on  Rectilinear  Motion” 1.00 

Burton’s  “Lectures  on  Female  Education  and  Manners”.  . .75 
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Humphrie’s  “Miscellaneous  Works” 2.00 

Holcroft’s  “Philosophical  Essays” .75 

Mr.  Dubois  presented: 

Shakespeare’s  Works,  in  12  volumes $16.66^3 

“Beggar  Girl” 3.00 

“Gil  Bias” 4-00 

“The  Vagabond” 1.00 

“Broad  Grins” .50 

General  Washington  Johnston  presented: 

“Hutcheson  on  the  Passions” $1.50 

Morse’s  Geography 1.25 

“Philosophical  Dictionary” 1.25 

“Travels  of  Mohammed” 1.50 

Dryden  Poems 1.75 

“McKenzie’s  Voyage” 2.00 

“Life  of  Moreau” 1.20 

Goldsmith’s  “History  of  Rome” 1.00 

Goldsmith’s  Poems  1.25 

Colonel  Vigo  presented : 

“The  World  Displayed” $12.00 

Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations” 3.00 

Washington’s  “Letters”  1.50 

Varlo’s  “Husbandry”  2.00 

Rousseau’s  “Eloissa” 4.00 

Mr.  Badollet  gave: 

Knox’s  “Essays” $1.50 

More’s  “Utopia” .50 

“Politics  for  the  People” 2.00 

“Adam’s  Travels” 1.25 

“The  Daughter  of  Adoption” 2.50 

(Here  it  might  be  added  that,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Badollet 
several  years  later,  thirty-one  sets  of  his  French  volumes  were  added 
to  the  library,  with  “Des  Oeuvres  de  Rousseau,”  published  at  Geneva 
in  1782,  included.) 

Mr.  Barnet  presented: 

“The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho” $3-°° 

“Robinson  Crusoe” -75 

Mr.  Peter  Jones,  the  tavern  keeper,  presented: 

“Military  History  of  Germany” $1.25 

“Carver’s  Travels” I>25 
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“Plain  Sense” 1.00 

“Charlotte  Temple”  .75 

“Arabian  Nights” 1.75 


The  same  Peter  Jones,  being  appointed  librarian,  set  up  a porta- 
ble bookcase  and  catalogued  the  volumes.  Circulation  then  began 
among  the  thirty-three  immediate  subscribers. 

Under  Mr.  Jones’  hand  the  minutes  took  on  the  delicacy  and  the 
flourishes  of  an  old  autograph  album,  with  not  even  the  eau  de  Cologne 
of  romance  omitted.  For  in  November  of  1808,  Dr.  McNamee — 
thinking,  no  doubt,  to  increase  the  stock  of  fiction,  which  necessarily 
was  meager  because  the  modern  novel,  we  recall,  was  still  in  its  infancy 
— presented  “Peggy  Black  and  Wilmot  Bond”  to  the  library.  Evi- 
dently Miss  Black  and  Mr.  Bond  reveled  to  the  delight  of  their 
readers  until  March  of  the  next  year,  when  an  investigatory  committee 
reported  that  there  were  48  subscribers  and  245  books,  but  that 
“amongst  the  collection  there  are  two  books,  viz.,  ‘Calipoedia’  in  one 
volume  and  ‘Peggy  Black  and  Wilmot  Bond’  in  five  volumes,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  are  by  their  immoral  tendency  unfit  to  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  an  institution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dif- 
fuse useful  knowledge  and  correct  moral  principles.  Your  committee 
are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  destroyed.” 

Yet  we  can  hardly  say  that  the  Vincennes  literati  of  1809  were 
prudish.  In  their  first  notable  order  of  books — from  Baltimore  that 
same  year — they  included  “Tom  Jones,”  “Tristram  Shandy,”  “A  Sen- 
timental Journey,”  and  “Joseph  Andrews,”  none  of  which  novels  is 
exactly  a model  of  virtue.  In  fact,  the  frontispiece  to  their  edition  of 
“Joseph  Andrews,”  “Can  you  keep  a secret,  my  Joey?”  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  would  have  been  framed  and  hung  in  the  parlor.  Some- 
how those  early  Indianians  must  have  been  able  to  distinguish  between 
earthiness  for  the  sake  of  art  and  earthiness  for  the  sake  of 
pornography. 

The  books  from  Baltimore  follow: 


“Select  Novels,”  13  volumes $13.55 

Marmontel’s  “Italy” 4-°5 

Rollin’s  “Ancient  History” 8.34 

Smith’s  “Theory  of  Moral  Contentment”.  . . . 3.69 

“The  Federalist” 4-1? 

“Memoirs  of  Pope  Pius  VI” 3.69 

Smith’s  “History  of  New  York” 1.80 
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Blair’s  “Sermons” 5.84 

Barrow’s  “Travels  in  South  Africa” 1.88 

Stephen’s  “French  Wars” 5.00 

Gillie’s  “History  of  Greece” 11.70 

Roscoe’s  “Life  of  Lorenzo” 6.25 

Roscoe’s  “Life  of  Leo  X” 8.96 

Plowden’s  “History  of  Ireland” 11.25 

One  Ream  and  Four  Quires  of  Wrapping 

Paper  to  Fill  in  Trunk 1.35 

One  New  Trunk 3.50 

Cost  of  Carriage 7-5° 


Total  $102.52 


We  may  easily  see,  of  course,  that  funds  were  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  coveted  wares  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York 
publishers.  Therefore,  the  library  board,  in  addition  to  incorporating 
under  the  Indiana  Territorial  Legislature,  obtained,  in  1810,  permis- 
sion to  operate  a lottery — the  golden  road  to  riches  in  the  old  days. 
Enough  tickets  were  to  be  sold  at  one  dollar  each  that  a hundred  dol- 
lars could  be  cleared  and  the  following  prizes  awarded  (all  prizes 
subject  to  a reduction  of  20  per  cent.)  : one  prize  of  $100,  two  prizes 
of  $30,  five  prizes  of  $20,  ten  prizes  of  $5,  twenty  prizes  of  $3,  and 
one  hundred-thirty  prizes  of  $1. 

No  further  mention  of  the  lottery  is  made  in  the  minutes,  but  it 
must  have  been  successful,  for  a few  weeks  later  a $150  order  of 
books  was  sent  by  coach  from  Philadelphia. 

Other  substantial  orders  followed,  so  that  in  1813  the  library 
contained  426  volumes  valued  at  $900.  Ten  years  later  the  number 
of  volumes  had  increased  to  1,080,  with  a value  of  $2,273,  and  ^ut 
three  of  the  ninety-eight  shares  ever  to  be  issued  had  been  sold.  The 
library  was  approaching  its  heyday  of  the  next  decade. 

A catalogue  of  1823  shows  that  there  had  been  added  such  diversi- 
fied works  as  Gaudentio’s  “De  Lucco,”  Barlow’s  “Columbiad,”  Gib- 
bon’s “Rome,”  four  volumes  of  “The  Rambler,”  four  volumes  of 
“The  Tatler,”  Scott’s  Poetry  and  “The  Waverly  Novels,”  Johnson’s 
“Rasselas,”  Langhorne’s  “Plutarch,”  Burn’s  Poetry,  Darwin’s  Life, 
Pike’s  “Expedition,”  “History  of  the  Devil,”  “The  Drunkard’s  Look- 
ing Glass,”  D’Arblay’s  “Camilla,”  Mollyneaux’s  “Case  of  Ireland,” 
Kirke  White’s  Poems,  Freneau’s  Poems,  “McFingal,”  Milton’s  Prose, 
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Blackstone’s  “Commentaries,”  “A  Voice  from  Saint  Helena,”  Camp- 
bell’s “Monthly  Magazine,”  “The  Edinburgh  Review,”  and  “The 
North  American  Review.”  In  1831  it  was  decided  to  subscribe  for 
“Niles’  Register”  and  the  “Encyclopaedia  Americana.” 

From  that  point  on,  the  minutes  appear  much  less  memorable,  just 
as  established  order  is  always  less  interesting  than  the  chaos  of  crea- 
tion. The  styles  of  the  various  librarians — they  changed  rather  fre- 
quently— are  not  so  marked  by  contrast,  and  the  committee  reports, 
book  acquisitions,  and  motions  proceed  conventionally  and  uninter- 
estingly enough  until  1838,  when  Judge  A.  T.  Ellis  leaps  into  the 
pages.  For  the  next  twenty  years  it  seems  that  Judge  Ellis  made  all 
the  motions,  reached  all  the  decisions  and,  in  fact,  was  the  Dr.  John- 
son of  the  Vincennes  Library  Company. 

In  1851,  or  thereabout,  appeared  the  last  and  most  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  library — spelled  “catalouge”  in  Librarian  Mason’s  copy 
for  the  printer.  The  books  were  classified  in  this  manner:  history, 
87  titles;  lives  and  memoirs,  71  titles;  voyages  and  travels,  86  titles; 
law,  politics  and  commerce,  37;  geography,  3;  moral  theology,  32; 
natural  history,  philosophy,  chemistry,  arts,  mechanics,  and  agricul- 
ture, 23  ; poetry  and  plays,  3 5 ; tales,  novels,  and  romances,  1 1 8 ; fam- 
ily library,  102;  miscellaneous,  89;  and  periodicals,  6.  The  total 
number  of  titles  was  709  and  the  number  of  volumes  1,470. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  additions  to  the  fiction 
department — “Fleetwood,”  “Adolphe,”  “Alice,  or  the  Mysteries,” 
“Coelibs  in  Search  of  a Wife,”  “Cruise  of  the  Midge,”  “Count 
Fathom,”  “Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,”  “Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  “The 
Pilot,”  “The  Prairie,”  “The  Pioneer,”  “Nick  of  the  Woods,”  “Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,”  “Oliver  Twist,”  “Pickwick  Papers,”  “Pelham,” 
“A  Nocturnal  Visit,”  “Emmeline,”  “Don  Quixote,”  “Thaddeus  of 
Warsaw,”  “Vivian  Grey,”  “Venetta”  and  “The  Water  Witch.” 

In  the  family  library  division  were  such  chaste  offerings  as : 
“Demonology  and  Witchcraft,”  “History  of  the  Bible,”  Southey’s 
“Life  of  Nelson,”  “Lewis  and  Clark,”  “History  of  Insects,”  “Chiv- 
alry and  the  Crusades,”  and  the  “Memoirs  of  Josephine.” 

And  the  miscellaneous  group  contained  as  typical  examples: 
Combe’s  “System  of  Phrenology,”  “Essay  on  Comets,”  “Knickerbock- 
er’s History  of  New  York,”  Franklin’s  Works,  the  Koran,  and  Gilbert 
West’s  “Observations  on  the  History  and  Evidences  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.” 
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Meanwhile  several  incidents  had  occurred  which  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  defiant  of  compositional  organization.  For 
example,  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  earlier  librarians,  Charles  Smith, 
free  use  of  the  library  was  granted  to  his  children  for  a period  of  five 
years.  On  only  two  other  occasions  was  a similar  privilege  granted — 
namely,  to  the  clergy  in  1859  and  to  the  faculty  of  Vincennes  Univer- 
sity in  1871. 

Again,  our  attention  is  captured  by  a payment  of  $1.50  to  “Iona 
Taylor  and  her  boy”  and  of  $3  to  a Mr.  Donnilly.  The  money  was 
paid  for  the  removal  of  the  books  to  “the  Academy” — which  was 
probably  the  present  Vincennes  University  in  one  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment. Just  where  the  books  were  moved  from  is  not  clear;  nor  are 
the  various  locations  of  the  library  known  beyond  dispute.  Of  course, 
the  first  location  was  in  the  courthouse.  Then  the  minutes  refer  to  the 
books  being  at  the  Harrison  mansion  in  1813.  Next  comes  the  refer- 
ence to  the  academy;  and  much  later,  in  1856,  a notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  room  then  being  used  to  house  the  books  was  soon  to  become 
the  city  clerk’s  office.  In  1871  the  minutes  indicate  that  the  books 
were  again  housed  in  the  university  building. 

Such  knocking  about  from  pillar  to  post  finally  had  a fatal  effect. 
The  Vincennes  Library  Company  continued  existence  until  1884,  but 
its  usefulness  was  already  being  supplanted  by  more  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  board  meetings  and  the  minutes  stopped  abruptly  in  1871. 
At  length  the  books  were  purchased  by  Vincennes  University — an  act 
that  seems  altogether  appropriate,  because  the  original  library  board 
and  the  original  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  were  almost  iden- 
tical. Then,  too,  it  is  customary  in  Vincennes  to  send  any  old  thing — 
from  the  ten-pound  hats  of  a former  Senator’s  wife  to  old  letters  with 
the  stamps  pulled  off — to  the  Harrison  house,  whence  the  managing 
committee  sends  it  on  to  the  university  for  preservation. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  try  to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  early 
wilderness  library,  the  first  in  the  Middle-West.  It  is  true  that  in 
size  and  circulation  the  Vincennes  library  did  not  equal  its  model  in 
Philadelphia,  or  other  such  early  bibliothecae  as  the  Redwood  Library 
of  Newport,  the  Providence  Library,  the  Charleston  Library,  the  New 
York  Society  Library,  the  Baltimore  Library,  or  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum. However,  we  must  consider  that  the  population  of  Vincennes 
even  in  its  most  flourishing  days  has  never  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
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and  that  in  the  last  century  two  other  libraries,  the  University  and  the 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Cathedral  libraries,  were  struggling  for  develop- 
ment along  with  the  Vincennes  Library  Company.  If  there  had  been 
an  amalgamation  of  the  three — similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia — no 
doubt  the  results  would  have  been  more  imposing. 

At  least  the  subscription  library  idea  influenced  a philanthropist, 
William  Maclure — who  is  identified  with  the  New  Harmony  move- 
ment under  the  Owens — in  1850  to  offer  each  county  in  Indiana  $500 
for  a workingman’s  library.  Vincennes  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  the  present,  and  operated  such  a library  in  the  fire  engine 
house.  This,  coupled  with  the  influence  of  the  old  subscription  library, 
finally  led  to  the  opening  of  a Vincennes  public  library  in  1889. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  six  decades  of  the  existence  of  the 
subscription  library,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  spent 
countless  hours  with  the  books  of  the  Vincennes  Library  Company. 
And  in  looking  over  the  remnants  of  that  venerable  collection,  we  may 
well  wonder  if,  after  all,  our  sophisticated  present  has — in  addition 
to  its  increased  knowledge — any  greater  appreciation  of  literature  or 
any  finer  culture  than  they  who  read  the  books  mended  with  deerskin. 
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Anderson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

N the  midst  of  the  lovely  tidewater  river  gardens  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  the  landscaped  grounds  of  the  White 
House  reflect  much  of  their  colonial  charm  in  form  and 
composition,  while  surpassing  them  all  in  beauty  of  location 
and  interesting  associations. 

“It  is  a beautiful  spot,  capable  of  every  improvement,”  wrote  Abi- 
gail Adams  to  her  daughter,  in  1800,  while  she  was  helping  establish 
the  executive  home  on  the  Potomac,  “the  more  I view  it  the  more  I am 
delighted  with  it.  The  river  which  runs  up  to  Alexandria  is  in  full 
view  of  my  window ” 

The  memory  of  that  same  outlook  moved  President  Taft  to 
remark  more  than  a century  later:  “The  view  from  the  White  House 
windows  plays  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  its  occupants.”  He 
referred  to  the  quiet  charm  of  the  window  pictures  as  a relief  from  the 
noisy  activity  which  seethes  constantly  about  the  home  of  the  Nation’s 
chief  executive.  “At  the  rear  of  the  mansion,”  Mr.  Taft  continued, 
“is  a garden  of  rare  beauty  set  among  noble  trees  on  a sun-drenched 
lawn.” 

Held  by  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  landscape  view,  the  living 
quarters  of  the  presidents  from  the  days  of  John  Adams  to  the  pres- 
ent have  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  overlooking  the  garden. 

In  its  patterned  peace  of  flowers  and  foliage,  there  abounds 
refreshing  diversion  from  cares  of  state.  The  quiet  walks,  magnifi- 
cent trees,  stretches  of  sunny  lawn,  blossom-rimmed  pools  and  jeweled 
flower  beds  have  charmed  and  inspired  the  transient  hosts  of  the  white 
pillared  house  whose  landscape  setting  harmonizes  with  its  own  beauty, 
dignity  and  simplicity. 

Site  for  President’s  House  Selected  by  W ashington — From  the 
gentle  eminence  of  forty-four  feet  above  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac,  the  White  House  grounds  of  some  eighteen  acres  slope 
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Free  from  public  contact  the  Chief  Executives  can  come  and  go  by  way  of  the  “President’s 
Walk’’  through  private  grounds  from  the  mansion  to  the  executive  offices  in  the  west 
wing. 
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toward  the  silver  spread  of  the  river — the  curving  boundary  of  South 
Executive  Avenue,  the  Ellipse  with  its  double  circle  of  spreading  elms 
and  a wooded  stretch  of  Potomac  Park  between.  A scroll  of  low 
blue  hills  unrolls  along  the  sky-line,  beginning  with  Anacostia  on  the 
District  shore  and  disappearing  beyond  the  dim  spires  of  Alexandria 
in  Virginia. 

The  site  for  the  President’s  House  was  chosen  by  George  Wash- 
ington, who  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  nearness  of  the  Potomac, 
which  the  Virginia  planter  regarded  as  “one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the 
world.”  It  was  first  of  the  government  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the 
new  federal  city. 

James  Hoban,  the  architect,  set  the  mould  for  simplicity  by  giving 
the  mansion  the  lines  of  modernized  Greek  architecture.  Originally, 
the  main  front  was  to  the  south,  which,  with  its  projecting  semi- 
circular colonnaded  portico  of  Ionic  design,  river-front  and  formal 
gardens  is  reminiscent  of  the  southern  plantation  homes  of  the  early 
American  period  with  which  Washington  was  so  closely  identified. 

A high  iron  fence,  masked  with  privet  hedge,  encloses  the  lawn 
and  withdraws  it  from  the  encircling  stream  of  traffic  into  an  intimate 
seclusion  of  its  own.  Its  horizon,  however,  holds  sculptured  beauties 
of  thrilling  significance.  The  Washington  Monument  in  clear-cut  sil- 
houette dominates  the  southern  prospect  and  adds  infinite  drama  to 
the  quiet  scene.  Pressed  into  the  river  marshes  at  the  base  of  its  hill 
sparkles  the  Tidal  Basin  like  a huge  four-leaf  clover  of  molten  silver 
with  a blossoming  edge  in  April  and  May  of  Japanese  cherry  trees. 
At  the  left,  looms  the  Capitol  dome  high  over  massed  tree  tops  crown- 
ing a hill  which  is  the  center  of  tree-fringed  streets  in  whose  macadam 
meshes  are  set  white  government  buildings  in  emerald  parks.  At  the 
right,  near  the  river’s  edge,  stands  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  from 
its  slope  the  new  Memorial  Bridge  spans  the  river  and  leads  the  way 
to  Arlington,  on  whose  sweeping  hills  is  encamped  a mighty  army  of 
the  Nation’s  heroic  dead.  From  the  wooded  crest  of  Arlington  gleam 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  Doric  portico  of  the 
Custis-Lee  mansion,  a beautiful  home  restored  as  a shrine  to  memo- 
rialize a climactic  period  in  American  history. 

What  nobler  vistas  could  any  garden  have? 

Jefferson  Was  the  First  White  House  Gardener — Scarce  had  the 
foundations  of  the  new  presidential  residence  been  laid  when  plans  for 
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“a  suitable  fence  and  garden”  were  discussed  by  those  who  were  carv- 
ing a city  out  of  a wilderness.  Adams  had  come  and  gone  and  Jef- 
ferson had  been  President  eight  months,  however,  before  the  plans 
began  to  materialize.  A note  in  the  Commissioners’  records,  dated 
December,  1801,  requested  Peter  Lenox  “to  view  the  fence  about  the 
President’s  House  and  report  the  number  of  panels  in  it  and  if  it  is 
completed  in  a workmanlike  manner.” 

The  early  panelled  fence  soon  gave  way  for  one  of  more  solid 
construction,  for  Edmund  Bacon,  who  was  Jefferson’s  overseer  at 
Monticello,  wrote,  in  1809:  “When  I was  there  the  President’s 

House  was  surrounded  by  a high  rock  wall  and  there  was  an  iron 
gate  in  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the  gate  to  the  Capitol,  the 
street  was  just  as  straight  as  a gun  barrel.” 

The  task  of  bringing  order  and  beauty  to  the  grounds  pitted  with 
brick  kilns  and  cluttered  with  rubbish  was  a challenge  worthy  the 
versatile  Jefferson  in  whose  progressive  steps  trees  seemed  to  spring 
up  wherever  he  ventured,  so  enamored  was  he  of  planting  seeds, 
roots  and  shrubs.  Surviving  Jefferson’s  landscape  accomplishments  on 
the  White  House  lawn  is  a gnarled  old  apple  tree  near  the  fountain — 
a lonely  patriarch  watching  the  unfolding  epic  of  the  Republic. 

From  Monticello  and  from  Madison’s  Montpelier  came  several  of 
the  magnificent  boxwood  trees  whose  constant  brooding  green  add 
notes  of  deep  emphasis  to  the  shifting  seasonal  panorama.  Sponsors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  bequeathed 
not  only  living  doctrines  that  all  Americans  reverence  but  left  abiding 
handiwork  in  terms  of  living  green  about  the  paths  of  future  Presidents. 

Columns  for  a Living  Temple  Were  Rooted  by  John  Quincy 
Adams  Where  the  Treasury  Now  Stands — John  Quincy  Adams, 
another  President  represented  by  tree  mementoes,  delighted  in  rising 
early  and  working  in  the  garden  in  the  dew  of  the  morning.  His  diary 
during  those  presidential  years  fairly  bubbles  over  with  garden  enthusi- 
asms and  activities. 

Of  its  plant  composition  in  1826,  Adams  wrote:  “In  this  garden 
of  not  less  than  two  acres,  there  are  forest  and  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and 
esculent  vegetables,  kitchen  and  medicinal  herbs  and  weeds,  to  the 
amount,  I conjure  of  at  least  one  thousand Ouseley,  the  gar- 

dener, knows  almost  all  of  them  by  their  botanical  names.” 
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On  June  13,  1827,  the  President  recorded:  “The  attractions  in 

the  garden  and  the  objects  of  curiosity  constantly  multiplying  upon 
my  attention  there,  have  rendered  my  walks  abroad  for  mere  exercise 
tedious  and  irksome,  so  that  I have  omitted  them  the  last  three  days. 
But  this  morning  after  planting  in  my  eastern  seed  bed  eighteen  whole 
red  cherries  and  visiting  the  southern  bed  where  the  casual  poppies  are 
all  (six)  in  flower,  I found  the  mustard  and  athemis  in  full  bloom, 
the  altheas  still  coming  up  and  the  wild  cherries  apparently  stationary. 
I remarked  that  the  strawberries  are  ceasing,  and  the  currants,  red 
and  black,  becoming  ripe.  The  catalpa  trees  are  in  full  and  beautiful 
blossom The  border  of  thyme  is  in  full  bloom.” 

Adams’  southern  bed,  where  the  “casual”  poppies  bloomed,  is  now 
included  in  the  garden  area;  while  the  site  of  the  eastern  seed  bed  is 
where  the  United  States  Treasury  lifts  its  classic  columns. 

There  has  been  pathos,  as  well  as  beauty  and  fragrance,  worked 
into  the  texture  of  the  President’s  garden.  Near  the  south  porch  is 
a group  of  magnolia  trees  which  were  planted  by  the  grief-stricken 
Andrew  Jackson  in  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  a short  time  before 
his  inauguration. 

The  gracious  shade  of  Mrs.  Jackson’s  magnolias  marks  the  spot 
where  the  wheel-chair  cavalcade  passes  the  receiving  line  at  the  gar- 
den parties  given  by  the  President  for  the  crippled  war  veterans  in 
the  Washington  hospitals.  It  is  also  the  center  of  entertainment  at 
the  children’s  egg-rolling  festivities  on  Easter  Monday. 

Mrs.  Hoover  had  an  outdoor  living  room  with  flagstone  floor  built 
under  the  magnolias,  a friendly,  attractive  spot  the  whole  year  through, 
with  a high  moment  in  June  when  the  trees  burst  into  a mammoth 
bouquet  of  waxen  white  flowers.  President  Hoover’s  “medicine  ball” 
companions  often  assembled  under  the  magnolias  before  their  early 
morning  game,  and  at  its  close  frequently  tarried  for  an  al  fresco 
breakfast  brought  piping  hot  from  the  nearby  kitchen. 

T.  R.  Mint  Bed  Doomed  to  be  a Pungent  Memory — “And  where 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  tennis  court — and  the  mint  patch?”  are 
questions  the  guards  must  frequently  answer. 

They  are  questions  which  bring  forth  a fund  of  lively  reminis- 
cences. Both  the  tennis  court  and  the  mint  bed  which  flavored  bever- 
ages for  members  of  the  famous  “tennis  cabinet”  after  many  warmly 
contested  games  were  casualties  of  the  several  office  expansions.  The 
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second  tennis  court  was  located  near  the  west  gate  during  the  Taft 
administration  and  enough  mint  roots  were  salvaged  to  start  another 
herb  plot  in  a less  contested  place. 

In  its  palmy  days,  the  “mint  patch”  spread  to  a fifteen  by  three  feet 
embankment  along  the  south  end  of  the  executive  office,  about  where 
the  President’s  desk  now  stands  in  the  new  Oval  Office.  The  bed  had 
its  inception  from  a basket  of  mint  plants  sent  to  the  President  by 
Senator  Ben  Tillman  from  his  South  Carolina  garden. 

After  Theodore  Roosevelt  left  the  White  House,  the  mint  bed 
dwindled  away  and  was  nearly  forgotten  until  some  prized  chickens 
sent  to  President  Coolidge  by  an  Ohio  friend  were  penned  on  the  spot. 
When  their  meat  was  served  it  was  found  to  be  strongly  flavored 
with  mint. 

Early  American  Traditions  Embodied  in  Plant  Designs — The  gar- 
den expanse,  with  its  traditions  and  its  memories,  its  happy  mingling  of 
blossoms  and  boughs,  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity  with  something 
of  the  feel  of  the  countryside.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise 
prize-winning  blossom  monstrosities  or  to  display  eccentric  effects 
of  topiary  skill.  The  flowers,  with  distant  roots  in  Colonial,  Eliza- 
bethan and  Tudor  gardens,  are  those  which  have  always  been  planted 
about  the  doorsteps  of  quiet  American  homes.  They  are  of  the  type 
which  the  colonists  brought  with  their  meager  stores  to  the  New 
World — daffodils,  roses,  violets,  verbenas,  mignonettes  and  lilacs.  As 
they  took  root  in  clearings  in  the  wilderness,  the  sturdy  pioneers,  to 
whom  gardens  were  personal  necessities,  took  root  with  them  and  in 
time  began  to  fashion  a nation.  As  neighbors  founded  new  homes  in 
unbroken  areas,  the  garden  harvests  were  divided  with  them — roots, 
seeds  and  bulbs — which  became  living  links  connecting  advancing  lines 
of  the  frontier. 

Henlock  Guided  Garden  Destinies  for  Nearly  Half  a Century — 
Since  the  presidential  duties  have  become  so  heavy,  it  is  the  “first 
ladies”  who  chiefly  have  been  interested  in  the  beautification  of  the 
garden  and  in  the  preservation  of  its  plant  life  and  its  traditions. 
Charles  Henlock,  who  was  chief  gardener  for  nearly  half  a century 
— helping  with  the  floral  arrangements  for  the  Cleveland  wedding  and 
staying  to  provide  flowers  for  the  last  state  dinners  given  in  1931  by 
the  Hoovers — recalled  that  several  of  the  ten  White  House  hostesses 
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under  whom  he  served,  had  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
garden. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  as  a bride,  planted  the  Japanese  maple  tree  which 
flames  in  barbaric  splendor  near  the  west  gate,  incidentally  inaugu- 
rating the  tree-planting  custom  which  many  of  her  successors  have 
followed  on  patriotic  occasions. 

Much  of  the  formal  composition  one  sees  in  the  garden  today  was 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Taft  and  the  first  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  planned  the 
designs  and  helped  work  them  into  the  ground  with  their  own  hands. 
Mrs.  Taft  came  to  the  mansion  while  the  landscape  work  was  still 
incomplete,  following  the  removal  of  the  conservatories  in  1902  to 
make  way  for  the  executive  offices.  She  designed  most  of  the  privet 
hedges  in  whose  green  boundaries  Mrs.  Wilson’s  flower  mosaics  were 
later  to  bloom  and  reset  many  plants  that  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  historic  identity.  To  Mrs.  Taft  the  National  Capital  owes  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  its  floral  features — the  Tidal  Basin’s  three- 
mile  border  of  Japanese  cherry  trees  which  came  from  Tokyo  as  a 
good-will  offering  because  of  her  appreciation  of  the  lovely  Oriental 
blossoms. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  a gifted  artist,  left  the  impress  of  her 
talent  in  the  artistic  grouping  of  shrubbery  about  the  south  porch  and 
in  the  design  of  the  rose  and  perennial  sections  of  the  garden.  Until 
she  segregated  the  roses  into  a realm  of  their  own  near  the  President’s 
office  windows,  they  had  lived  a scattered  existence  among  other  flow- 
ers congregated  in  two  large  plots  on  each  side  of  the  south  porch. 
From  a second  floor  window  in  the  mansion  Mrs.  Wilson  watched  the 
rose  garden  and  the  arched  walk  take  shape  and  the  perennial  garden 
glow  with  its  first  blossom  harvest  shortly  before  her  death. 

Stately  Lines  of  the  Mansion  Are  Followed  in  Garden  Designs — 
The  rose  and  perennial  sections  are  of  similar  shape  and  size  and 
occupy  terrace  recesses  between  the  porch  and  wings — the  rose  sec- 
tion at  the  west  and  the  perennials  at  the  east — the  long  lines  of  their 
hedges,  walks,  borders  and  beds,  answering  contour  requirements  of 
the  partly  enclosing  walls. 

The  new  executive  offices,  built  in  1934,  have  invaded  the  rose 
garden,  and  the  President  as  he  sits  at  his  desk  in  the  Oval  Office  with 
an  outlook  in  three  directions,  can  see  formal  parterres  of  shining 
green  boxwood  radiant  with  nodding  roses.  There  are  at  least  twenty- 
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five  varieties  in  the  assembly  of  more  than  five  hundred  rose  bushes 
which  constitute  the  gracious  splendor  of  this  rose  dominion. 

So  careful  were  the  architects  not  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
rose  garden  that  an  extended  wing  of  the  presidential  offices  was 
projected  under  ground,  keeping  inviolate  the  regal  poise  of  the 
Radiance  Queens,  Empress  Augusta  Victorias  and  American  Beau- 
ties from  the  ceaseless  click  of  typewriters,  ringing  of  telephones,  and 
the  coming  and  going  all  day  long  of  messengers  under  the  soil- 
cushioned  roof. 

Path  to  Executive  Office  Has  Been  Glorified  with  Rose  Trees  and 
Arches — Along  the  upper  stretch  of  the  rose  garden,  a path  leading 
from  the  mansion  to  the  executive  offices,  has  been  designated  the 
“President’s  Walk.”  Low,  close-clipt  emerald  walls  of  privet  border 
its  horizontal  course  and  meet  at  the  ends  in  green  arches.  Stately 
rose  trees  in  uniforms  of  gleaming  green  stand  as  floral  guards  of 
honor  in  military  precision  on  each  side  of  the  walk  and  in  blossom 
time  offer  petalled  salutes  to  all  that  pass  that  way. 

This  was  the  route  to  and  from  the  office  most  frequented  by 
Presidents  Coolidge  and  Hoover  when  the  weather  was  fine,  and  Presi- 
dent Harding  is  remembered  as  often  stopping  to  gather  a rose  for  his 
coat  lapel.  President  Wilson,  during  his  convalescence,  was  some- 
times wheeled  along  its  pebbled  stretch  to  the  open  garden  to  sit  in 
the  sunshine  while  the  second  Mrs.  Wilson  read  to  him. 

Several  rose  bushes  near  this  enclosure,  the  objects  of  tender  solici- 
tude of  the  gardeners,  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Dolly  Madison. 
And  there  is  another  which  bore  the  favorite  crimson  rose  of  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Junior,  to  which  after  his  death  his  mother  often  came  in 
the  mornings  to  cut  the  most  perfect  half-opened  blossoms  to  place  in 
a vase  under  his  portrait. 

Flowers  Bloom  the  Year  ’Round  in  the  Perennial  Garden — Visi- 
tors who  enter  the  east  wing  of  the  mansion,  where  a pool  enamelled 
with  water  lilies  opens  the  way,  pass  the  length  of  the  perennial  sec- 
tion which  may  be  glimpsed  through  the  glassed-in  walls  on  the  garden 
side. 

In  the  center  of  the  perennial  section  is  a small  reflecting  pool 
which  mirrors  the  white  columns  of  the  south  porch.  Around  the 
water’s  edge  stand  dark  evergreen  trees  whose  mystic  shadows  are 
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printed  on  its  quiet  surface.  Beds  of  low  spreading  plants,  as  verbenas, 
pansies,  forget-me-nots  and  lilies-of-the-valley  have  been  cut  in  the 
velvet  smoothness  of  the  grass,  brocading  the  ground  with  patterns  of 
exquisite  loveliness. 

In  the  long  parterres  in  front  of  the  East  Room  windows,  a sea- 
sonal procession  of  flowers  begins  with  the  first  fragile  crocus  bubbles 
blown  by  a warm  February  wind  and  continues  until  the  last  fanfare 
of  chrysanthemums  dies  away  in  November.  Ripples  of  golden  daf- 
fodils are  followed  by  serried  ranks  of  hyacinths,  white,  pink  and 
blue.  Trooping  after  them  come  a joyous  throng  of  tulips,  jonquils, 
dainthus,  peonies  and  imperial  irises  with  shining  blades  pointed  with 
gold. 

When  summer  claims  the  President’s  garden,  the  flower  level 
changes.  Spires  of  gladioli,  lupine,  Canterbury  bells  and  foxgloves 
vie  with  the  tall  budding  hollyhocks  in  the  background.  Clouds  of 
delphiniums  envelop  the  ground,  their  slender  spires  shooting  upward 
like  jets  of  blue  flame.  Tawny  lilies  spring  from  mounds  of  ribbon- 
like foliage  in  boxwood-shaded  corners,  while  smoldering  nasturtiums, 
red,  saffron  and  buff,  overflow  all  restraining  barriers.  Regal  lilies  add 
their  exquisitely  measured  elegance  to  a view  framed  by  a certain 
Blue  Room  window,  and  stately  Spanish  bayonets  on  the  lawn  con- 
tribute their  towering  spires  of  creamy  richness  to  the  Gothic  order  of 
color. 

Autumn  paints  brilliant  pictures  in  the  boxwood  frames  with  gor- 
geous heavy-headed  dahlias,  airy  filigree  bowers  of  cosmos,  and  chrys- 
anthemums and  asters  as  gay  and  varied  as  a pattern  of  old  Persian 
tapestry. 

Only  the  permanent  features  are  left  for  the  winter  phase — the 
evergreen  of  cedar,  yew,  boxwood  and  magnolia.  Against  the  leafless 
background  of  skelton  bushes,  the  radiant  splendor  of  a superb  Eng- 
lish holly  with  its  lacquered  leaves  and  burning  red  berries,  provides 
festive  cheer  for  the  dreariest  winter  day.  At  no  season  is  the  garden 
utterly  devoid  of  flowers.  In  December  and  January  one  can  find  tiny 
waxen  bells  on  the  Japanese  honeysuckles  and  lovely  purple  heads  of 
violets  poking  through  drifts  of  leaves  and  snow. 

Blended  Perfume  of  Fowers  and  Memories  Keeps  the  Past  and 
Present  Living  Together  in  the  President’s  Garden — One  of  the 
charms  of  the  garden  is  that  it  breathes  subtly  of  the  gentle  personali- 
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ties  of  those  who  have  loved  it  and  whose  memories  have  become  a 
part  of  its  invisible  fabric.  In  the  colonial  setting  one  could  easily 
imagine  the  glamorous  Dolly  Madison  or  stately  Mrs.  Monroe 
appearing  along  its  mignonette-scented  walks;  or  prim  Victorian 
ladies  in  hoop  skirts  and  ringleted  hair  taking  their  turn  in  the  garden 
pageant.  In  later  years,  Mrs.  Cleveland  playing  with  her  children; 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  seeking  flower  specimens  for  her  draw- 
ings; Mrs.  Taft  and  Mrs.  Wilson  watching  eagerly  from  sick  room 
windows  for  favorable  sunshine  or  rain  for  their  tender  charges,  and 
later  Mrs.  Hoover  gathering  bouquets  to  give  departing  guests; 
brides  selecting  floral  favors  and  others  gathering  sprays  for  those 
resting  in  the  East  Room  before  starting  on  a last  long  journey. 

There  is  ever  the  recurrent  thought  of  Lincoln  in  his  ceaseless 
walks  through  the  dead  of  night,  looking  anxiously  from  an  upper 
window  toward  the  Virginia  hills  where  two  sleeping  armies  lay  in  a 
grapple  of  death,  with  only  the  neglected  flowers  in  a trampled  garden 
upon  which  his  eye  must  sometimes  have  rested,  a confident  note  on  a 
dark  landscape.  Or  McKinley  considering  the  Cuban  crisis,  and  Wil- 
son with  a troubled  vision  that  extended  around  the  world,  bound  by 
the  garden,  an  oasis  of  peace  at  their  doorstep. 

Mellowed  Mosaic  Lawn  Composition  Glimpsed  from  the  Avenue 
— Much  of  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  south  lawn  is  due  to  the  open 
stretch  of  landscape  from  the  mansion  to  the  south,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a mist-capped  fountain  wearing  a seasonal  border  of  tulips, 
irises,  cannas  and  feathery  grasses,  edged  with  a dainty  frill  of  petu- 
nias, pansies  or  salvia. 

The  lawn  is  divided  vertically  into  two  levels  marked  by  a curving 
driveway — that  near  the  house  with  its  pleasantly  moulded  contour 
where  pristine  knolls,  grass-covered  and  tree-bannered,  insure  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  formal  gardens;  while  the  lower  level,  lapping  the  sun, 
slopes  gently  toward  the  curving  boundary  of  South  Executive  Ave- 
nue. A gaunt  old  pine  stands  in  this  bow,  one  long  sweeping  limb  not 
far  from  the  ground,  waving  the  traffic  on  its  way.  Across  the  street 
not  far  away  is  the  zero  milestone  from  which  the  national  highways 
are  numbered. 

Scattered  informally  about  on  either  side  of  the  sun-swept  clearing 
are  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  many  which  may  have  come  before 
expert  gardeners  took  charge,  as  did  the  boxwoods,  from  home  gar- 
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dens  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Indiana,  or  Vermont.  One  feels  that  they  were 
assembled,  piece  by  piece,  by  plant  lovers  who  found  appropriate 
spots  where  they  wished  treasured  shrubs  enshrined.  There  are  splen- 
did specimens  of  forsythia,  Japanese  magnolias,  hawthorn,  dogwood, 
redbud,  lilacs,  syringa,  deutzia,  snowball,  bridal  wreath,  althea,  crepe 
myrtle,  and  a beautiful  acacia  around  which  cruising  bees  spin  golden 
paths  of  piracy. 

The  tangle  of  honeysuckles  about  the  south  steps,  magnolias,  jes- 
samine and  crab  apple  blossoms  intrigue  other  garden  pilferers,  such 
stemless  flowers  of  the  air  as  humming  birds  and  butterflies  who  weave 
flitting  threads  of  brilliant  color  from  blossom  to  blossom  while  dart- 
ing through  the  invisible  clouds  of  inviting  fragrance. 

More  Than  Three  Hundred  Trees  Provide  Shade  for  the  Lawn — 
Among  the  proudest  possessions  of  the  White  House  are  its  mag- 
nificent trees  whose  sheen  and  shadows  and  wide  reaches  give  dignity 
and  deep  harmony  to  the  landscape  composition.  Of  the  345  trees  on 
the  grounds  representing  91  different  species,  there  are  37  maples,  35 
American  elms,  8 English  elms,  35  oaks,  27  horse  chestnuts,  16  flower- 
ing Japanese  cherries,  1 Japanese  weeping  cherry,  4 witch  hazels,  15 
white  ashes,  10  sycamores,  14  cypresses,  15  lindens,  14  poplars  and 
1 sweet  gum.  Among  the  evergreens  are  a beautiful  blue  Atlas  cedar, 
an  English  holly  of  unusual  size,  3 English  Yews,  2 Irish  Yews  and  2 
giant  Sequoias  transplanted  from  the  famous  redwood  region  of 
California. 

In  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  a democracy,  trees  instead  of 
marble  and  bronze  surround  the  Executive  Mansion  as  memorials  to 
men  and  important  events.  Probably  each  President  has  at  some  time 
set  out  a tree,  but  records  of  many  of  the  early  plantings  have  not  been 
kept.  When  the  Federal  Capital  was  located  on  the  Potomac  the 
entire  tract  was  well  nigh  treeless,  the  original  owners  of  the  site  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  sell  the  timber  before  turning  the  land  over  to 
the  government.  As  a part  of  David  Burn’s  cornfield,  the  executive 
residence  location  had  long  been  bare.  Jefferson  wrote  to  American 
consuls  in  various  parts  of  the  world  requesting  that  they  send  seeds 
and  roots  to  help  in  the  interesting  task  of  clothing  the  wind-swept, 
sun-baked  embyro  metropolis.  His  double  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  President’s  House  to  the  Capitol 
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are  said  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  ornamental  trees  imported 
to  this  country. 

Adams,  Lincoln  and  Wilson  Planted  Elms — Many  of  the  trees  in 
the  miniature  forests  on  the  northeast  and  southwest  corners  of  the 
south  lawn  are  probably  from  John  Quincy  Adams’  plantings.  A 
magnificent  elm  on  a low  mound  near  the  east  entrance  is  known  defi- 
nitely to  have  been  set  out  by  him.  Lincoln  planted  two  elms  near  the 
front  drive,  and  General  Grant  a horse  chestnut.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  planted  a sweet  gum  in  1878,  the  papers  related,  with  much 
ceremony.  Cleveland  set  out  two  maples,  McKinley  an  oak  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  an  elm,  while  Harding  set  out  an  European  beech  to 
memorialize  the  animals  that  were  killed  in  the  World  War. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  love  for  trees  and  whose  understanding 
of  their  economic  value,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Park  system  during  his  term,  set  out  several  fern-leaf  beeches  which 
were  more  than  thirty  years  old  when  transplanted  from  Seaton  Park. 

President  Coolidge  planted  a white  birch  in  1923  in  honor  of  the 
mothers  of  the  Presidents.  This  tree  of  feminine  grace  has  been 
chosen  as  “Mother’s  tree”  and  the  custom  of  planting  it  to  honor 
mothers  has  been  nationalized  by  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
President  Hoover,  during  the  Washington  Bicentennial  in  1932, 
planted  a white  oak  on  the  south  lawn  in  honor  of  George  Washington 
and  also  a cedar  from  the  Washington  river  farm  near  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia.  He,  also,  set  out  an  oak  which  came  from  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 

The  “Bulletin  Oak”  near  one  of  the  north  gates,  was  so-called 
because  the  doctors  posted  on  it  bulletins  from  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  Garfield.  Another  noteworthy  tree  is  the  “Hitchcock 
oak”  grown  from  an  acorn  planted  by  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  who  had  gathered  acorns  from  trees  on 
Czarina  Island  near  Peterhof,  planted  by  the  Czar  from  acorns  gath- 
ered and  presented  to  him  by  Charles  A.  Sumner  from  the  original 
Washington  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  Gardens  Figured  in  a Blooming  Political  Row — Like  most 
government  property,  the  White  House  gardens  have  figured  in  politi- 
cal battles.  In  1840,  they  blossomed  into  the  presidential  campaign 
when  savage  attack  was  made  on  President  Van  Buren’s  extrava- 
gances by  his  political  opponents.  “In  short,”  one  Congressman 
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declared  before  a committee,  “the  President’s  gardens  in  all  arrange- 
ments and  beauties,  its  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  plants,  flowers  and  escu- 
lents are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  sumptuous  and  magnificent  palaces 
of  European  monarchs.” 

Waxing  sarcastic,  the  Congressman  continued:  “Here  we  have 

the  enormous  amount  ....  squandered  ....  in  pruning  and  dress- 
ing horse  chestnuts,  lindens,  Norway  spruces  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead; 
hauling  and  depositing  rich  soil  for  top  dressing  for  flower  beds  and 
borders,  training  and  irrigating  honeysuckles,  trumpet  creepers,  prim- 
roses, lady  slippers  and  dandelions,  cultivating  sweet  scented  grasses 
and  preparing  beautiful  bouquets  for  the  palace  salons.” 

Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the  mansion  during  the  Tyler  admin- 
istration a few  years  later,  seemed  less  impressed  by  the  alleged  mag- 
nificence of  the  gardens  for  he  wrote  : “The  ornamental  grounds  near 
the  house  have  been  laid  out  in  garden  walks;  they  are  pretty  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye;  although  they  have  the  uncomfortable  air  of 
having  been  made  yesterday.” 

A noted  landscape  gardener,  Andrew  J.  Downing,  was  employed 
during  the  Fillmore  administration  to  beautify  the  grounds  which  had 
been  much  neglected  since  deprived  of  the  fostering  care  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  The  veteran  Adams,  in  later  years  a member  of 
Congress,  kept  a watchful  eye  to  the  end  of  his  days  on  the  garden 
which  had  given  him  so  much  joy  while  he  was  President. 

On  August  i,  1842,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  “Maher  is  the  gar- 

dener of  the  Capitol  and  the  public  grounds  extending  to  those  around 
the  President’s  House  where  Ouseley  is  only  the  kitchen  gardener.” 
It  had  been  twenty-five  years  since  Ouseley  was  cultivating  flowers  for 
Adams.  Long  tenures  have  been  enjoyed  by  most  White  House 
attendants.  David  Saunders,  successor  to  Charles  Henlock,  is  still 
called  “young  Saunders”  although  for  thirty  years  he  was  Henlock’s 
assistant  before  taking  head  command. 

Vegetables  Abolished  from  the  White  House  Grounds  Soon  after 
the  Civil  War — At  the  beginning  of  the  Pierce  administration,  much 
headway  had  been  made  in  transforming  the  grounds  south  of  the 
mansion  into  a public  park.  At  that  time,  the  removal  of  the  stone 
wall  around  the  southern  boundary  of  the  White  Lot,  as  it  was  called, 
was  being  agitated  by  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  Blake.  His 
report  shows  that  the  house  and  grounds  in  dry  seasons  were  supplied 
with  water  from  a spring  in  Franklin  Park,  six  blocks  away. 
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Vegetables  and  flowers  were  keeping  company  under  the  very 
eaves  of  the  presidential  mansion  as  late  as  1857.  The  Commission- 
er’s report,  dated  a month  before  Buchanan’s  inauguration,  recom- 
mended that  “as  the  extension  of  the  Treasury  Building  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  garden  of  the  President’s  House  ....  a tasteful 
conservatory  be  constructed  on  the  west  to  throw  out  of  view  the  very 
bad  taste  of  a vegetable  garden  so  near  the  house  occupied  by  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country.” 

The  conservatory,  completed  a short  time  before  the  Civil  War, 
supplied  flowers  for  the  popular  Harriet  Lane,  niece  and  hostess  for 
President  Buchanan,  during  a very  brilliant  social  period.  The  long 
tents  of  climbing  butterbeans  and  rows  of  onions  that  had  furrowed 
the  view  from  the  west  windows  had  disappeared,  and  within  a few 
years,  the  vegetable  garden  vanished  entirely  from  the  White  House 
grounds,  the  kitchen  needs  from  that  time  on  being  supplied  by  the 
public  market  and  produce  dealers. 

The  Civil  War  left  its  mark  upon  the  south  lawn.  For  four 
years  soldiers  tramped  about  the  place,  stacking  their  guns  against  the 
trees,  and  leaving  a net  of  paths  through  the  grass  and  flowers.  Dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration,  another  disaster  occurred  when  the 
conservatory  was  burned  and  a number  of  valuable  plants  were 
destroyed,  among  them  being  a Sago  Palm  which  had  once  belonged 
to  George  Washington. 

Rose  Developed  at  White  House  Brought  Fortune  to  Producer — 
During  Grant’s  term,  the  White  House  gardener  took  a plunge  in 
real  estate  speculation,  making  a fortune  for  himself  after  helping 
develop  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  roses. 

In  charge  of  the  grounds  and  conservatories  was  a noted  florist 
named  Field,  ardently  interested  in  rose  culture,  who  journeyed  fre- 
quently across  Lafayette  Square  to  visit  the  garden  of  the  noted 
scholar  and  historian,  George  Bancroft,  one  of  the  first  amateur  rose 
growers  in  the  United  States.  His  collection  contained  valuable 
plants  from  all  over  the  world. 

One  day  Field  noticed  in  the  Bancroft  greenhouse,  where  experi- 
mental work  and  budding  were  done,  a large  dark-eyed  rose.  When 
he  made  enquiries  about  it,  Bancroft’s  gardener  seemed  little  impressed 
with  the  rose.  “Oh,  it  is  just  an  off-shoot  from  some  cuttings  that  we 
got  from  Germany I never  cared  much  for  red  roses.” 
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The  more  interested  Mr.  Field  bought  the  red  rose  for  five  dol- 
lars. From  its  cuttings  within  a year,  he  had  developed  a variety 
whose  wonderful  size  and  remarkable  color  convinced  him  that  he 
had  made  a valuable  find.  He  named  the  rose  the  American  Beauty. 
Within  a short  time  he  sold  his  discovery  for  five  thousand  dollars 
which  he  invested  in  Washington  real  estate,  an  investment  which 
yielded  at  the  end  of  three  years,  fifty  thousand  dollars  1 

Favorite  Flowers  of  First  Ladies — The  rose  has  been  the  favorite 
flower  of  the  greater  number  of  White  House  hostesses,  their  par- 
ticular choice  having  much  to  do  with  the  flower  emphasis  in  the  green- 
house and  gardens  during  their  regime.  Ranking  next  in  popularity 
have  been  the  pansy,  the  carnation  and  the  orchid. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  frequently  appeared  at  state  receptions 
with  an  armful  of  white  roses  or  a large  bouquet  of  assorted  flowers, 
solving  beautifully  the  torturous  hand-shaking  problem  which  beset 
most  White  House  hostesses.  No  one  expected  her  to  lay  aside  her 
bouquet  so  a smile  and  a nod  were  satisfactory  as  a greeting.  There 
was  lavish  use  of  flowers  during  that  popular  administration,  the  high 
peak  being  reached  at  the  time  of  Alice  Roosevelt’s  marriage  when  the 
flower  reserves  of  two  cities  were  taxed. 

Mrs.  Taft  preferred  pink  roses — the  lovely  Talisman  was  her  par- 
ticular choice.  When  asked  a short  time  before  her  husband’s  inaugu- 
ration what  she  expected  to  enjoy  most  at  the  White  House,  answered : 
“All  the  roses  that  I can  use!’’ 

Mrs.  Harding  used  quantities  of  American  Beauties  about  the 
house,  their  long  stems  demanding  tall  vases  and  jars  and  greater 
table  space,  their  deep  glow  from  a height  dispelling  shadows,  it 
seemed,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  closed  mansion  during  the  war. 

Pink  roses  and  pink  carnations  were  impartially  used  by  Mrs. 
Coolidge.  Like  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  she  frequently  carried  a sheaf  of 
white  roses  at  formal  affairs.  Mrs.  Hoover’s  flower  preference  was 
the  salmon  tinted  Ophelia  rose.  She,  too,  used  garden  flowers  about 
the  house  in  quantities,  varying  the  dinner  table  decoration  to  compli- 
ment a guest — a tulip  centerpiece  for  guests  from  Holland;  cherry 
blossoms  for  Japanese  royalty;  irises  for  French  and  roses  for  Brit- 
ish diplomats.  When  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  a guest  at  the  man- 
sion, vases  and  bowls  foaming  with  white  heather,  reminiscent  of  his 
native  Scottish  moors,  were  much  in  evidence. 
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Mrs.  Cleveland  expressed  preference  for  the  pansy  and  another 
spring  flower,  the  jonquil;  while  the  first  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  did  so 
much  to  enshrine  the  rose  in  White  House  prominence,  worked  the 
rich  velvet  of  the  pansy  into  many  of  her  choice  landscape  designs. 
Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt  also  claims  the  pansy  as  her  favorite  flower, 
sharing  its  use  with  yellow  roses  of  coppery  sunset  tints. 

The  second  Mrs.  Wilson  was  partial  to  the  orchid,  a choice  which 
spurred  the  greenhouse  staff  for  the  first  time  to  specialize  in  that 
tropical  flower.  The  orchid,  which  has  come  to  compete  with  the  rose 
for  a place  on  the  historic  Monroe  “plateau”  as  the  choice  centerpiece 
for  a state  dinner  at  the  White  House,  first  appeared  on  the  presiden- 
tial table  under  the  artistic  ministry  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison. 

The  Chief  Executives  have  been  less  articulate  about  their  flower 
preferences  than  have  been  their  ladies.  The  carnation,  however, 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  President  McKinley. 
The  feathery  chrysanthemum  was  Harding’s  choice,  while  Coolidge, 
who  did  not  care  for  flowers  on  his  desk,  is  said  to  have  admired  the 
bright  hues  and  trim  neatness  of  a salvia  and  an  ageratum  border. 
A tub  of  Canterbury  bells  on  the  south  veranda  for  a time,  was  a daily 
interest  of  President  Hoover.  Taft  liked  a vase  of  roses  on  his  desk, 
as  does  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  often  selects  one  of  the 
number  to  wear. 

Modern  Greenhouse  Plant  Furnishes  Cut  Flowers  for  the  Mansion 
— Not  only  is  the  rose  honored  above  all  flowers  in  the  gardens,  but 
because  of  its  popularity  for  decorative  purposes,  five  or  six  green- 
houses are  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  a state  reception  often  requiring 
as  many  as  two  thousand  cut  roses.  Each  morning  a truck  load  of 
flowers  is  brought  from  the  greenhouse  plant  on  the  Tidal  Basin  south 
of  the  Monument  grounds  to  be  distributed  through  the  mansion’s 
various  rooms.  A diplomatic  or  other  state  reception  often  calls  for 
five  or  six  truck  loads  of  cut  flowers,  vines  and  potted  plants,  includ- 
ing a number  of  ferns  and  palms. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  conservatories  which  adjoined  the  man- 
sion, the  plant  has  increased  from  a few  glassed-in  rooms  to  more 
than  thirty  complete  units  which  supply  not  only  garden  and  decora- 
tive material,  but  propagates  plants  for  the  public  parks  of  Washing- 
ton and  for  the  grounds  surrounding  the  government  buildings.  One 
greenhouse  is  given  over  to  making  wreaths  and  sprays  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  place  at  shrines  on  patriotic  anniversaries.  When  a public 
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benefactor  dies,  a White  House  wreath  accompanied  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s card  expresses  the  thought  and  sympathy  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chief  Executive  must  provide  his  own  household  necessities, 
such  as  food,  laundry,  clothing  and  the  like,  but  so  important  does  the 
government  regard  the  decorative  and  diplomatic  value  of  flowers  at 
the  Executive  Mansion  that  an  annual  congressional  appropriation 
provides  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  adequate  upkeep  of  the  grounds 
and  greenhouses  and  for  the  salaries  of  a garden  staff  of  about  fifteen 
expert  horticulturists. 

Presidential  Romances  Aided  by  Flowers — The  first  inkling  that 
the  public  had  of  the  brewing  romance  of  President  Cleveland  and  his 
ward,  Frances  Folsom,  was  the  rumor  that  a box  of  White  House 
flowers  was  sent  each  Saturday  to  Miss  Folsom  at  Wells  College  in 
New  York,  where  she  was  a senior.  No  less  telltale  of  the  devotions 
of  President  Wilson  were  the  daily  boxes  of  flowers  that  went  to  Mrs. 
Galt,  his  fiancee. 

In  another  strain  is  the  story  of  the  flowers  which  filled  the  early 
days  of  President  Arthur’s  administration  with  mystery.  When  he 
came  to  the  mansion  to  live  following  the  death  of  Garfield,  one  of 
his  first  requests  was  that  a bouquet  of  Marchiel  Niel  roses  be 
brought  to  his  room  each  morning.  When  servants  whispered  that 
the  widower  President  placed  the  flowers  under  the  portrait  of  a very 
beautiful  lady,  considerable  speculation  was  aroused  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  marrying  and  bringing  a hostess  to  preside  over  the  man- 
sion. It  was  later  revealed  that  the  picture  was  of  Arthur’s  wife,  who 
died  a year  or  two  before  his  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Each  resident  of  the  White  House  has  left  something  behind  that 
has  enriched  the  traditions  of  the  garden,  a plant  or  a memory  that 
adds  depth  and  meaning  to  its  sunlight  and  shade.  As  the  garden1 
grows,  association  touches  it  more  and  more  with  spiritual  beauty, 
gathering  into  its  leaves  and  flowers  that  which  has  no  garden  bounds 
nor  measure. 

More  than  nine  hundred  thousand  sightseers  come  annually  from 
cities  and  hamlets  throughout  the  United  States  to  visit  the  home  of 
the  Nation’s  Chief  Executive.  Their  pleasant  approach  is  by  way 
of  the  long,  glassed-in  corridor  where  the  house  merges  with  the  gar- 
den, affording  a glimpse  into  the  green  walled  enclosure  where  old- 
fashioned  flowers  grow  about  the  steps  and  a friendly  apple  tree 
nods  a happy  welcome. 
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By  Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
President,  Suffolk  University 

(Part  II) 

CHAPTER  V 

Warfare  and  Indian  Kidnapings 

N the  winter  of  1613  a pious  French  lady,  Madame  de 
Guercheville,  fired  with  zeal  to  convert  the  American 
Indians,  came  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  to  obtain 
a renewal  of  the  patent  formerly  granted  to  Sieur  de 
Monts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  grant  to  de  Monts  had  been 
cancelled  by  the  King.  The  lady  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure 
from  de  Monts  himself  an  assignment  of  whatever  shadowy  rights 
he  may  have  had  in  Acadia,  as  the  territory  was  then  called. 

The  French  King,  Louis  XIII,  gallantly  conferred  upon  Madame 
de  Guercheville  the  desired  grant,  except  to  Port  Royal  which,  as 
previously  mentioned,  was  then  possessed  by  Poutrincourt.  On  May 
1 6,  1613,  the  agent  appointed  by  Madame  de  Guercheville  arrived 
in  Acadia.  Shortly  thereafter  he  reached  Mount  Desert  Island, 
landing  with  several  Catholic  priests  and  about  twenty-five  colonists. 
The  ship’s  crew  of  thirty-five  men  was  at  once  set  to  work  to  assist 
in  the  building  of  a fort  and  the  construction  of  dwellings  for  per- 
manent habitation.  They  set  up  a Cross  and  celebrated  the  Mass, 
calling  their  new  colony  St.  Saviour.1 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuits,  Biard  and  Masse,  had 
been  residing  on  the  island  since  1609.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
there  were  any  friction  between  the  newcomers  and  the  enterprising 

1.  “Suassaye,  producing  his  pious  credentials,  took  both  monks  into  the  service  of  the 
mission,  and  sailed  for  Mount  Dessert.  Here  25  colonists  were  landed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river ; a small  fort  was  built ; the  ship’s  crew  of  35  helped  to  build  the  habitations, 
and  here  they  set  up  a cross,  said  a Mass  and  called  the  place  St.  Savior.  Whether  this 
was  on  the  western  end  of  the  Island,  as  one  account  states,  or  in  the  southerly  part,  as 
others  report,  where  Biard  and  Masse  were  residing,  we  have  no  means  to  determine.’”— 
Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  209. 
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missionaries  who  had  lived  there  for  years.  In  fact,  there  was  little 
time  for  a test  of  friendship,  because  the  French  colony  was  already 
overshadowed  by  the  ancient  quarrel  between  England  and  France. 

The  colonists  in  Jamestown,  Virginia,  had  by  this  time  discovered 
that  excellent  cod-fishing  was  to  be  had  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  so 
happened  that  Capt.  Argali  of  Virginia,  while  on  a fishing  trip  to  New 
England  waters,  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  from  a storm  and  was 
driven  into  Penobscot  Bay.  While  there  he  learned  from  the  natives 
that  the  French  were  constructing  a village  on  Mount  Desert  Island. 

Hastily  returning  to  Jamestown  he  communicated  the  alarming 
intelligence  to  the  magistrates  of  Virginia.  This  northern  country 
was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  patent,  but  the  Virginian 
colonists  at  once  realized  that  French  colonization  upon  territory 
claimed  by  the  English  was  dangerous  to  their  own  security.  Eleven 
fishing  vessels  were  at  onced  manned  for  the  express  purpose  of  oust- 
ing the  French  colonists.  Sixty  soldiers  and  fourteen  cannon  were 
aboard  this  first  American  navy  in  its  dash  up  the  coast  in  the  summer 
of  1613.  Capt.  Argali,  who  had  so  promptly  brought  the  news,  had 
been  rewarded  by  appointment  as  admiral  of  this  hostile  fleet. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  colonists  with  their  allies,  the  sailors 
of  the  ships  that  had  brought  them  thither,  were  working  with  great 
industry  to  complete  their  village  before  cold  weather  should  set  in. 
With  their  ships  in  the  harbor  and  their  blockhouse  completed  there 
was  apparently  not  the  slightest  danger  of  molestation.  What  was 
their  surprise,  therefore,  when  eleven  fishing  schooners  suddenly  came 
bearing  down  upon  their  two  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  The 
speed  of  the  oncoming  invaders  and  their  obviously  hostile  intent  gave 
instant  alarm  to  those  aboard  the  French  ships. 

Unfortunately  for  the  French  colony,  the  ships  were  virtually 
deserted  at  the  time.  Sailors,  gunners  and  all  defensive  workers  were 
in  the  forest  busily  engaged  in  the  task  of  cutting  timber  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  use  in  building  operations.  The  occupants  of  the  ships  were 
largely  women  and  children.  The  Catholic  priests  and  the  lookouts 
on  the  two  ships  were  virtually  the  only  able-bodied  men  aboard  the 
doomed  vessels.  Unmindful  of  danger  to  themselves,  roused  to  defen- 
sive action  by  the  grave  need  of  the  moment,  these  men  of  the  Church 
became  at  once  militant  defenders  of  their  imperiled  flock. 
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It  chanced  that  the  larger  French  ship  was  equipped  with  several 
small  cannon.  These  were  their  only  hope,  so  the  brave  priests  dashed  to 
man  the  guns.  The  Virginia  fleet  had  every  reason  to  avoid  the  use 
of  cannon.  They  wished  to  capture  the  French  ships  intact  and  to  do 
so  without  spreading  needless  alarm.  Musketeers  were  accordingly 
stationed  on  the  forecastles  and  decks  of  the  invading  fleet  to  shoot 
down  any  who  might  attempt  to  operate  the  guns  of  the  enemy  ships. 

Thus  the  effort  of  the  brave  churchmen  to  play  the  part  of  gunners 
was  the  signal  for  a deadly  hail  of  bullets.  The  only  casualty  of  the 
encounter  was  that  of  one  of  the  priests  who  was  instantly  killed  while 
vainly  attempting  to  level  a cannon  at  the  nearest  vessel  of  the  oncom- 
ing fleet.  With  the  speed  and  precision  of  a prearranged  plan,  the  Vir- 
ginia ships  surrounded  and  captured  the  French  vessels.  While  this 
manoeuver  was  in  progress  Argali  landed  his  troops  and  sent  a mes- 
senger under  a flag  of  truce,  calling  upon  the  garrison  of  the  blockhouse 
to  surrender  the  place.  Here  also  was  the  same  lack  of  defenders. 
The  commander  and  two  or  three  aides  had  hastily  closed  the  doors 
and  put  up  their  defensive  shutters,  but  the  men  of  the  garrison,  una- 
ware of  danger,  were  busily  engaged  at  the  common  task  with  ax  and 
saw  in  the  nearby  woods.  The  French  commander  answered  the  Eng- 
lish summons  by  a request  for  time  for  consultation,  but  Captain  Argali 
curtly  refused. 

The  English  forces  at  once  stormed  the  blockhouse,  capturing  it 
without  resistance.  To  their  surprise  they  found  not  a living  soul 
within.  The  French  commander  had  realized  the  futility  of  blood- 
shed. He  and  his  men  had  discreetly  retired  through  a secret  passage, 
fleeing  into  the  woods.  The  invaders  thereupon  demolished  the  Cross 
that  had  been  erected  by  the  Jesuits.  They  reared  another  in  its 
place,  inscribed  in  the  name  of  King  James  I of  England.  Thus  they 
took  formal  possession  of  the  French  village. 

Since  the  ousted  French  garrison  had  no  way  of  escape  because 
they  were  on  an  island,  there  was  but  one  course  of  action  open  to 
them.  On  the  day  following  the  capture  of  their  blockhouse  the  colo- 
nists, every  one,  voluntarily  came  forth  from  the  forest  and  submitted 
to  the  English.  They  surrendered  their  stores  and  their  charter  from 
the  King  of  France.  Captain  Argali  gave  them  their  choice  of  return- 
ing to  France  or  of  coming  with  him  to  Virginia  when  he  should  have 
completed  his  hostile  mission  to  Acadia. 
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It  is  said  that  Father  Biard,  the  Jesuit  who  had  been  so  ill-treated 
by  the  son  of  Poutrincourt  at  Port  Royal,  accompanied  Argali’s  fleet 
as  a pilot  when  it  sailed  to  capture  that  stronghold.  If  so,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  his  enemy.  Argali  was 
a man  of  action.  Before  the  astonished  Frenchmen  at  Port  Royal 
could  offer  any  effective  resistance  the  English  soldiers  had  landed. 
Within  two  hours  they  had  driven  the  colonists  from  their  fort  and 
their  habitations.  They  at  once  set  fire  to  every  building  in  the  place. 
The  entire  settlement  was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  explain,  much  less  to  justify,  such  wanton  and  brutal 
conduct.  France  and  England  were  then  at  peace.  There  was  no 
claim  by  the  invaders  that  the  French  were  encroaching  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  London  Company  in  which  Virginia  was  located,  but  sim- 
ply that  there  was  an  alleged  trespass  upon  English  territory.  In  the 
light  of  ascertained  history,  the  French  apparently  had  a greater  right 
to  this  region  than  the  English  themselves,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  facts  of  history  are  generally  discovered  years  after  the  event,  and 
that  until  facts  are  ascertained  either  side  may  honestly  believe  itself 
to  be  in  the  right.  Argali  was  no  doubt  convinced  that  his  commission 
to  oust  the  French  from  the  territory  required  him  to  act  as  he  had 
done. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  and  the  French  commander  later  held  a con- 
ference in  a nearby  meadow.  Argali  warned  the  French  that  they 
were  regarded  as  trespassers  and  must  remove  themselves  from  the 
region  on  pain  of  further  chastisement.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  returned 
to  Virginia  with  the  two  captured  French  ships,  as  well  as  with  the 
cattle  and  provisions  from  the  despoiled  settlements.  Fifteen  of  the 
French  colonists  from  Mount  Desert  Island  are  said  to  have  accom- 
panied Argali  to  Jamestown. 

The  famous  adventurer,  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  had  played  such 
a conspicuous  part  in  the  Jamestown  Colony,  had  quarrelled  with  his 
associates  at  Jamestown  in  1609.  Shortly  thereafter  he  had  returned 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  of  his  adventures,  no  doubt  embellishing 
facts  with  some  ornaments  of  fancy.  At  any  rate  he  had  established 
himself  in  public  estimation  as  a great  and  romantic  figure. 

Upon  this  glamorous  character,  Captain  Smith,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  now  fixed  as  the  ideal  man  to  explore,  chart  and  colonize  New 
England.  A group  of  merchants  joined  with  Gorges  in  the  new  ven- 
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ture.  On  March  3,  1614,  Captain  Smith,  with  a ship  and  a barque, 
sailed  from  London  to  begin  the  great  task  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  America.  Smith  had  in  his  party  about  forty-five  men.2 

They  arrived  at  Monhegan  Island  during  the  latter  part  of  April, 
1614,  and  at  once  steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  where 
the  ill-fated  Sagadahoc  Colony  had  been.  It  is  probable  that  Smith 
made  his  headquarters  in  the  long  abandoned  settlement.  With  char- 
acteristic energy  he  at  once  set  to  work,  building  boats  and  exploring 
the  surrounding  country.  He  also  set  up  a brisk  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians.  In  his  history  of  the  expedition,  for  like  Caesar  this  colonial 
soldier  wrote  freely  of  his  exploits,  Smith  declares  that  for  trifles  they 
obtained  11,000  beaver  pelts,  100  marten  and  an  equal  number  of 
otter  skins.  They  also  prepared  40,000  dried  cod  fish  and  about  7,000 
corned  or  pickled  fish.  The  net  returns  of  the  expedition  amounted 
to  £i500.3 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  about  two  months.  But  it  was  not  the 
full  measure  of  the  activity  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  built  seven 
boats  for  use  of  the  colonists.  Leaving  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master 
of  the  smaller  ship,  in  charge  of  the  colony,  Smith  sailed  along  the 
coast  to  Cape  Cod,  making  notes  and  drawing  a map  of  the  coast  line 
as  it  unfolded  to  his  gaze  day  by  day.  He  then  returned  to  England 
with  his  valuable  cargo. 

When  Captain  Smith  left  his  infant  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River  in  the  summer  of  1614,  it  was  understood  that  his 
lieutenant,  Captain  Thomas  Hunt,  wrould  follow  him  in  the  second 
ship,  with  a cargo  of  furs  to  be  sold  in  Spain.  Friction  had  perhaps 
already  developed  between  the  two,  for  Smith  resentfully  made  record 
in  his  journal  that  “Hunt  purposely  tarried  behind  to  prevent  me  from 
making  a plantation,  to  monopolize  the  trade  and  to  steal  savages.” 

2.  “With  an  outfit  of  two  vessels,  a ship,  and  a barque,  carrying  45  men,  he  sailed 
from  London,  March  3d,  1614,  having  instruction  to  remain  in  the  northern  country,  and 
found  a colony  or  at  least  keep  a possession.  He  shaped  his  course  for  the  river  or 
vicinity  of  Sagadahock,  and  he  himself  said,  ‘I  was  said  to  have  stayed  there  with  only  six- 
teen men.’  He  arrived  at  Monhegan,  the  last  of  April ; and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
business  of  his  voyage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagadahock;  and  upon  the  neighboring 
lands  and  waters.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  212. 

3.  “ ‘The  fruits  of  this  voyage  were  of  great  value  and  variety.  Within  20  leagues  of 
Monhgan,’  says  Capt.  Smith,  ‘we  got  for  trifles,  11,000  beaver,  100  martens,  and  as  many 
otters : and  we  took  and  cured  40,000  dry  fish,  and  7,000  cod  fish,  corned  and  pickled. 
The  net  amount  of  gains  to  those  interested  were  about  £1,500  sterling.  Eastward  and 
about  Penobscot,’  he  added,  ‘our  commodities  not  so  much  esteemed;  because  the  French 
traders  bartered  their  articles  on  better  terms.’  ” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  212. 
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It  was  by  this  latter  activity  that  Thomas  Hunt  was  destined  to 
render  the  name  of  Englishmen  odious  to  all  the  tribes  along  the  New 
England  coast.  His  most  infamous  exploit  occurred  at  the  Indian 
village  of  Patuxit  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  Patuxit,  it  should  be 
observed,  occupied  the  site  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  six  years  later, 
were  to  establish  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  north  of 
Virginia. 

The  details  of  Hunt’s  sanguinary  exploits  are  somewhat  meagre, 
but  from  various  sources  we  glean  sufficient  information  to  reconstruct 
the  main  facts.  Hunt  quite  evidently  tarried  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
until  Captain  Smith  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  before  putting  into 
operation  his  heartless  plot  against  the  unsuspecting  natives.  In  fact, 
the  very  kindness  that  John  Smith  had  manifested  toward  the  Indians 
had  paved  the  way  for  Hunt’s  own  activities.  Everywhere  he  went 
along  the  coast  he  found  the  Indians  friendly  and  eager  to  please  the 
visiting  strangers.  At  Patuxit,  or  Plymouth,  resided  a large  and  pow- 
erful tribe,  and  here  Smith  himself  had  tarried  for  some  time. 

Hunt’s  arrival  in  the  harbor  was  obviously  regarded  by  the  trust- 
ing natives  as  a second  happy  and  profitable  visitation  for  the  Indians 
thereabouts.  They  came  to  his  ship,  eager  to  trade  and  to  visit  with 
the  pale-faced  strangers.  Hunt’s  plans  had  been  carefully  formu- 
lated. His  sailors  were  well  instructed  in  the  duties  that  would  be 
theirs  when  the  master  himself  should  give  the  signal.  Hunt  appar- 
ently believed  that  to  sail  away  with  a shipload  of  savages  would  be 
a simple  matter,  especially  if  armed  men  were  stationed  at  strategic 
points  about  the  ship.  He  had  not  foreseen  the  panic  and  desperation 
that  would  seize  upon  the  shipload  of  Indians  when  at  the  appointed 
signal,  the  cable  windlass  was  manned  and  the  sails  were  unfurled. 

How  fiercely  these  natives  fought  to  hurl  themselves  into  the 
harbor  in  an  effort  to  escape!  How  desperately  did  the  English 
sailors  wield  cudgel  and  sabre  to  prevent  that  escape!  Here  then 
were  the  elements  of  human  fury  that  flamed  on  the  instant  into  a 
veritable  massacre  of  the  Indian  visitors.  Thus  in  peaceful  Plymouth 
harbor  was  wrought  a deed  of  horror  that  was  destined  to  transform 
every  Indian  along  the  coast  into  a bloodthirsty  foe  of  all  white  men. 
When  the  slaughter  was  complete,  and  the  murdered  Indians  cast  into 
the  harbor,  Hunt  found  that  he  had  captured  alive  twenty-four  natives. 
These  he  confined  below  deck  and  continued  down  the  coast.  Not  con- 
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tent  with  this  evil  deed,  he  contrived  to  capture  a small  group  of 
natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Wareham  on  Cape  Cod  peninsula.  Thus 
freighted  he  took  his  journey  to  Spain,  where  he  succeeded  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  majority  of  his  unfortunate  captives  for  £20  each. 

Some  authorities  allege  that  Samoset  was  one  of  Hunt’s  captives, 
but  Bradford  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  makes  no  men- 
tion of  such  a fact,  explaining  the  Indian’s  slight  knowledge  of  English 
by  the  statement  that  he  had  learned  it  from  English  fishermen  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Other  authorities  aver  that  Samoset  was  the  saga- 
more of  Monhegan  Island,  so  we  may  perhaps  dismiss  the  legend  that 
he  was  one  of  that  melancholy  cargo  of  captives  when  the  wicked 
Hunt  sailed  from  the  New  England  coast  to  Spain.  It  is  said  that 
kind-hearted  monks  at  Gibraltar  received  the  unsold  captives  from  the 
hands  of  Captain  Hunt  and  undertook  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
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Snapshot  by  the  Author,  July  29,  19  36 
CAPE  SMALL  POINT — PHIPPSBURG,  MAINE 
On  the  headland  there  is  evidence  of  military  earthworks  all  around  the  margin.  No 
records  exist  as  to  who  may  have  entrenched  themselves  on  the  headland 


Snapshot  by  the  Author,  July  29,  1936 
CAPE  SMALL  POINT— PHIPPSBURG,  MAINE 
This  point  figured  in  early  colonial  history,  since  it  was  the  southernmost  point  of  land 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sagadahoc  River 


CHAPTER  VI 

Indian  Hostility  to  Englishmen 

It  so  happened  that  in  1614,  the  very  summer  in  which  Captain 
Hunt  perpetrated  the  outrages  last  related,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
had  sent  a ship  to  America  under  command  of  a Captain  Hobson  to 
search  for  a mythical  gold  mine  on  the  island  of  Marthas  Vineyard. 
That  we  may  gather  the  full  significance  of  this  wild-goose  chase,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Indian  sachem  Epanow. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Epanow  had  been  kidnapped  by  Cap- 
tain Harlow  in  161 1 ; that  he  had  been  exhibited  for  a time  in  London 
and  that  he  was  finally  given  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  This  sagacious 
Indian  had  not  long  been  among  white  men  before  he  discovered  their 
inordinate  greed  for  gold.  This  gave  the  crafty  savage  a brilliant 
idea.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  scheme  would  surely  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  profound  student  of  psychology. 

Perceiving  that  Gorges  relied  much  upon  an  Indian  named  Assacu- 
met,  who  had  become  quite  proficient  in  the  English  tongue,  Epanow 
made  friends  with  the  savage.  Since  the  latter  knew  nothing  of  the 
island  of  Capawick,  or  Marthas  Vineyard  as  it  is  now  called,  Epanow 
filled  his  ears  with  glowing  tales  of  the  vast  riches  of  his  homeland. 
Among  other  things  he  confided  to  Assacumet  that  on  his  island  was  a 
gold  mine  of  vast  proportions,  infinitely  rich  in  the  precious  metal. 

The  trusting  Indian  in  his  turn  confided  the  great  secret  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges.  As  for  the  latter  he  at  once  glimpsed  visions  of 
wealth  that  would  make  up  to  him  a hundred-fold  for  all  the  losses 
sustained  in  his  numerous  attempts  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
America.1  In  all  haste,  therefore,  he  outfitted  a treasure  ship  of 
which  Epanow  should  be  the  guide,  little  dreaming  that  this  was 
exactly  what  the  astute  sachem  had  been  scheming  to  bring  about. 

To  Gorges’  credit  be  it  said  that  he  was  not  wholly  deceived  by 
Epanow’s  artful  manner.  He  did  not  trust  the  savage  as  he  did 
Assacumet.  So  he  sent  the  latter  along  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the 

1.  In  a report  to  Charles  II,  in  June,  1664,  made  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  Attorney- 
General  of  England,  it  was  stated  that  Gorges  expended  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  colonization. — “Colonial  Papers,”  Public  Record  Office, 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  59;  “Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges”  (Baxter  Ed.),  Vol.  II,  pp.  195,  196. 
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party.  But  in  order  still  further  to  safeguard  against  treachery,  Sir 
Ferdinando  had  taken  other  precautions. 

“I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge,”  Gorges  afterward  wrote,  “to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for 
more  surety,  I gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred 
to  be  ever  at  hand  with  him;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fitly  to 
be  laid  hold  on,  if  occasion  should  require.”2 

After  all  these  elaborate  precautions  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Epanow  would  be  quite  powerless  to  escape.  But  we  have  more 
to  learn  of  this  resourceful  Indian.  The  expedition  at  length  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  Epanow’s  village  at  Marthas  Vineyard.  He  had 
by  this  time  convinced  his  associates  on  shipboard  that  the  gold  mine 
was  one  of  the  most  jealously  guarded  secrets  of  the  Indian  nation.  He 
asserted  that  its  betrayal  to  the  white  men  might  cost  him  his  life. 

Thus  he  continued  to  create  an  air  of  secrecy  and  mystery  that 
favored  his  purpose.  When  the  principal  Indians  of  the  place  came 
aboard  the  ship  some  of  them  proved  to  be  brothers  or  near  relatives 
of  the  kidnaped  sachem.  They  were  kindly  received  by  Captain  Hob- 
son and  liberally  stuffed  with  English  food,  that  being  the  approved 
method  of  entertaining  visiting  Indians. 

Captain  Hobson  deemed  it  necessary  to  disguise  his  visit  as  a 
mere  trading  expedition.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  with  the  visi- 
tors that  they  should  return  next  day  with  beaver  skins  and  other  pel- 
try for  purposes  of  friendly  trade.  Epanow,  however,  who  had  acted 
as  interpreter  to  his  people  had  contrived,  without  the  white  man’s 
knowledge,  to  convey  to  them  a precious  plan  of  his  own — a plan 
daringly  conceived  and  superbly  executed. 

On  the  following  day  a flotilla  of  twenty  Indian  canoes  approached 
the  ship  as  though  to  trade  with  the  English.  But  these  canoes  had 
a far  different  mission.  Every  craft  was  manned  by  Indian  warriors. 
Every  warrior  had  beside  him  a mighty  bow,  strung  ready  for  battle. 
His  quiver  was  filled  with  deadly  arrows. 

The  flotilla  approached  the  ship  but  halted  within  easy  bowshot. 
This  unexpected  manoeuver  puzzled  Captain  Hobson  just  as  Epanow 
had  known  that  it  would.  As  for  the  wily  native,  he  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  waist  of  the  ship  between  two  English  gentlemen  who 
were  his  guards.  Captain  Hobson,  from  the  forecastle  of  the  ship, 


2.  “Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges”  (Baxter  Ed.),  Vol.  II,  p.  24.  Drake’s  “Book  of  the 
Indians,”  Vol.  II,  p.  10. 
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called  for  Epanow  to  speak  to  the  Indians  and  to  bid  them  come 
aboard  the  ship. 

Upon  hearing  the  captain’s  voice  the  Indian  darted  from  his 
guards  toward  the  puzzled  Hobson.  Playing  his  part  to  perfection 
Epanow  called  loudly  to  the  hesitating  Indians  to  draw  near  to  the 
ship.  But  just  as  they  continued  to  hesitate  so  Epanow  continued  to 
urge  them  to  come  aboard.  His  zeal  to  persuade  them  was  so  appar- 
ently genuine  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  no  one  sought  to 
restrain  him  as  he  hurried  past  the  captain  to  the  very  bow  of  the  ship. 

It  was  only  when  the  long  baffled  captive,  a fierce  shout  of  triumph 
on  his  lips,  was  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  himself  from  the  ship’s  deck 
that  one  of  the  men  overtook  him.  But  the  powerful  savage  shook 
off  his  assailant  and  plunged  with  a splash  into  the  sea.  The  white 
men  then  realized  what  dupes  they  had  been.  Outwitted  by  an 
Indian!  In  fury  they  started  forward  as  though  to  shoot  the  fugi- 
tive, only  to  be  met  by  such  a hail  of  vengeful  arrows  that  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

Sir  Ferdinando  afterward  described  the  incident  in  the  following 
language : 

Although  he  was  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  company,  yet,  being 
a strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no  sooner  in  the 
water,  but  the  natives  (his  friends  in  the  boats),  sent  such  a shower 
of  arrows,  and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they 
carried  him  away  in  despite  of  all  the  musqueteers  aboard,  who  were 
for  the  number,  as  good  as  our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my 
hopes  of  that  particular  voyage  made  void  and  frustrate.3 

3.  “Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges”  (Baxter  Ed.),  Vol.  II,  p.  24.  Drake:  “Book  of  the 

Indians,”  Vol.  II,  p.  10.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’  story  of  the  adventure  is  as  follows: 
“They  (Capt.  Hobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him),  set  sail  in  June,  in  Anno  1614, 
being  fully  instructed  in  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind,  carrying  with  them, 
Epenow,  Assacomet,  and  Wanape,  another  native  of  those  parts,  sent  out  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  For  my  better  information,  in  the  parts  of  the  country  of  his  knowledge : when 
as  it  was  it  pleased  God  that  they  were  arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from 
place  to  place,  by  the  natives  themselves  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming 
to  the  harbor,  where  Epenow  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking  (to  point  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt)  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  out  and  on  board,  some  of  them 
being  his  brothers,  and  some  his  cousins,  (or  relatives),  who  after  they  communed 
together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in  their  canoes,  and  prom- 
ised to  come  aboard  the  next  morning,  and  bring  some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow, 
privately  (as  it  appeared)  with  his  friends  had  contracted,  how  he  might  make  his  escape 
without  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  what  he  had 
told  me  he  was  to  do  though  with  loss  of  life.  For  otherwise  if  it  were  discovered  that 
he  had  found  the  secrets  of  his  country,  he  was  sure  to  have  his  brains  knocked  out  as 
soon  as  he  came  ashore,  for  that  cause  I gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to  prevent  him 
from  escaping  from  them,  and  for  the  more  surety,  I gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen 
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Although  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  undergone  a succession  of 
misfortunes,  yet  the  voyage  of  Captain  John  Smith  in  the  summer 
of  1614  had  done  much  to  sustain  his  courage.  During  the  winter  of 
1614-15  we  find  Gorges  outfitting  another  expedition.  Smith  was 
now  to  have  two  ships  and  sixteen  planters  as  the  nucleus  of  a colony 
to  be  established  wherever  Smith  should  decide  within  the  limits  of  the 
Gorges  patent.  In  March,  1615,  the  Smith  expedition  set  forth, 
buoyant  with  the  hope  of  at  last  founding  a genuine  colony  in  New 
England.  But  the  expedition  speedily  encountered  disaster  at  the 
hands  of  enemies  of  the  English  nation. 

Perhaps  in  reprisal  for  the  raid  by  the  Virginia  Colonists  two  years 
before,  and  certainly  in  high-handed  pirate  fashion,  Smith’s  ship  was 
captured  by  the  French.  Thus  deprived  of  his  dynamic  leadership, 
his  associates  in  the  second  ship  accomplished  nothing,  returning 
empty-handed  to  England  in  the  early  autumn. 

Vexed  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  a business  asso- 
ciate of  Gorges  and  president  of  the  now  moribund  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, set  sail  in  October,  1615,  for  New  England.  Upon  his  arrival, 
however,  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  fur  trade  with 
the  Indians  because  the  entire  section,  eastern  New  England,  was  then 
in  the  throes  of  a great  Indian  war.4 

The  origin  of  this  destructive  conflict  is  not  known,  but  that  it  well- 
nigh  exterminated  certain  New  England  tribes  is  an  established  fact. 
The  fierce  Tarratines  of  Maine  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Pos- 


of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at  hand  with  him,  clothing  him  with  garments  that  could  fitly 
laid  hold  on  if  the  occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  came  at 
the  time  appointed,  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a certain  distance  with  their  bows 
ready,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  on  board,  but  they  not  moving,  he  calls  to  Epenow 
to  come  unto  him,  where  he  is  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  he  being  then  in  the  waste  of 
the  ship,  between  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  him  in  guard,  starts  suddenly  from  them, 
and  calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  he  slips  himself  over- 
board.”— Gorges,  Vol.  II,  pp.  23,  24. 

4.  “Hostilities  were  probably  commenced  in  the  spring  A.  D.  1615,  and  for  two  years, 
violence,  revenge,  and  extermination,  seemed  to  give  character  to  this  war.  In  its  prog- 
ress the  Tarrantines,  ‘presumed  upon  the  hopes  of  being  favored  by  the  French,’  with 
whom  they  as  we  are  told,  were  more,  ‘brave,  wise,  lofty-spirited  and  industrious  than 
any  others,’  and  might  possibly  been  assisted  by  the  French.  Most  evidently,  their  suc- 
cesses were  equal  to  their  wishes,  for  these  Tarrantines  warriors  and  their  eastern  allies 
cut  their  way  to  the  residence  of  the  Bashaba ; and  when  they  killed  him  and  his  adher- 
ents, they  carried  away  his  women,  and  all  his  valuable  effects,  in  triumph  and  laying 
waste  to  his  territories.  These  were  thought  by  some  old  writers  to  have  been  the  ruins 
of  what  the  Europeans  or  natives  have  called  the  ancient  Arambeck,  or  the  remote  parts  of 
Norumbegua ; to  which  the  visitors  as  far  at  least  as  to  the  western  banks  of  Penobscot, 
or  even  to  St.  Georges,  might  perhaps  now  have  succeeded.” — Williamson’s  “History  of 
Maine,”  p.  215. 
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sibly  this  war  caused  the  overthrow  of  a mysterious  Indian  king 
referred  to  by  Weymouth,  Gorges  and  others  as  Bashaba,  whose  capi- 
tal was  reported  to  be  Norumbega,  a mythical  city  supposed  to  have 
been  located  some  distance  up  the  Penobscot  River  valley.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  both  Bashaba  and  his  Indian  city  ceased  to  be  referred  to  by 
explorers  after  this  date. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  Tarratine  tribes  emerged  from  the  war 
as  the  dominant  Indian  nation  north  and  east  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  Tarratines  were  not  only  fierce  warriors,  but  they  were  also  wiser 
and  more  industrious  than  other  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at  war. 
There  is  a possibility  that  the  French  may  have  aided  them  in  this 
sanguinary  conflict  and  thus  have  won  for  themselves  that  lasting 
friendship  that  was  to  characterize  the  relations  between  Tarratines 
and  French  during  the  early  years  of  Colonial  history. 

The  war  itself  had  cost  untold  Indian  lives  in  all  parts  of  New 
England,  but  the  indirect  results  of  the  war  were  even  more  appalling. 
If  we  remember  that  the  Indians  in  general  lived  a hand-to-mouth 
existence,  raising  only  enough  corn  for  current  needs  and  supplying 
their  larder  only  when  driven  by  hunger  to  take  up  the  chase,  we  can 
the  more  readily  understand  the  dire  effect  upon  them  of  two  years  of 
warfare. 

Little  corn  could  be  raised  during  the  war  because  tribes  were  con- 
tinually on  the  move.  The  mighty  hunters  of  every  village  were  either 
dead  or  still  on  the  warpath.  Famine  and  distress  became  general 
throughout  the  entire  region  of  the  vanquished  tribes.  Then,  in  the 
wake  of  famine,  came  a mighty  pestilence,  or  plague,  that  raged  with 
great  violence  for  more  than  two  years. 

Williamson,  in  his  “History  of  the  State  of  Maine,”  has  thus 
depicted  the  calamity  of  death  that  came  to  the  Indians  at  this  time: 

These  distresses  were  succeeded  by  a pestilence,  which  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  was  exceedingly  fatal.  It  has  been  called  the  plague. 
It  raged  in  the  years  1617  and  1618  and  its  wasting  effects  extended 
from  the  borders  of  the  Tarratines,  through  the  whole  country,  to 
the  Narragansetts.  The  people  died  suddenly  and  in  great  num- 
bers, through  the  whole  intermediate  coast.  It  is  said  that  some  native 
tribes  became  extinct.  Their  bones  were  seen  for  years  afterward  by 
the  English,  bleaching  above  ground,  at  and  around  the  places  of  their 
former  habitation.  The  specific  disease  is  not  certainly  known.  Some 
have  thought  it  was  probably  the  Small  Pox,  others  have  believed  it  to 
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have  been  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  from  the  circumstances  that  the  sur- 
viving Indians  represented  the  bodies  of  the  sick  and  dead,  to  have 
assumed  an  appearance  resembling  a yellow-colored  garment.5 

In  spite  of  the  pestilence  then  at  its  height  among  the  Indians, 
the  indefatigable  Gorges  hired  Richard  Vines  and  a small  group  of 
companions  to  spend  the  winter  of  1617  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  The 
exact  place  of  sojourn  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  with  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saco,  Maine.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  white 
men  should  have  chosen  such  a time  for  the  experiment  of  living  in 
Indian  huts,  but  it  is  recorded  that  Vines  and  his  men  not  only  lived 
among  them  during  the  great  epidemic,  but  also  occupied  the  same 
wigwams  with  the  sick  and  dying  without  themselves  contracting  the 
disease. 

Captain  John  Smith  had  by  this  time  been  released  by  the  French 
from  his  captivity.  Returning  to  England  he  had  plunged  zealously 
into  the  task  of  arousing  public  interest  in  the  colonization  of  America. 
He  made  a lecture  tour  of  the  chief  towns  in  England  and  distributed 
copies  of  his  history  and  also  of  his  map  of  New  England.  Out  of  the 
enthusiasm  thus  generated  Smith  was  at  last  provided  with  three  ships 
and  a commission  from  the  Plymouth  Company  as  admiral  of  New 
England.  He  was  prepared  to  sail  in  the  early  spring.  Expectant 
colonists  gathered  for  embarkation,  but  adverse  winds  prevented  their 
leaving  the  harbor.  Ships  whose  entire  reliance  must  be  upon  favor- 
able winds  were  greatly  hampered  by  adverse  weather.  To  the 
impetuous  and  energetic  John  Smith  every  day  of  delay  was  in  itself 
a calamity.  In  this  instance  day  succeeded  day  wherein  it  was  impos- 
sible to  put  out  to  sea.  Days  lengthened  into  a week.  When  two 
weeks  of  adverse  winds  had  elapsed,  holding  them  helplessly  in  the 
harbor,  the  colonists  began  to  murmur  at  fate.  A month  of  such 
waiting  would  surely  have  been  enough  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  most 
courageous  among  them.  It  seemed,  however,  that  fate  was  deter- 
mined to  forestall  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Captain  John  Smith  to 
found  a colony  in  New  England.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  three 
ships,  provisioned  and  ready  for  sailing,  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
for  three  months  with  never  a day  favorable  for  starting.  The  wind 
literally  prevented  them  from  passing  the  harbor  bar,  and  thus  of 

5.  Williamson:  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  216. 
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gaining  the  open  sea.  Small  wonder  that  all  concerned  gave  up  the 
venture  in  disgust.6 

This  was  not  the  end  of  Smith’s  activities  as  an  advocate  of  colo- 
nization of  America,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  his  last  attempt  to  lead 
an  expedition.  In  1 6 1 8 he  endeavored,  without  success,  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  then  powerful  Lord  Bacon.  It  is  said  also  that  in  1620 
he  offered  to  pilot  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  America,  but  his  offer  was 
declined.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  1631  Captain 
John  Smith  was  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits,  his  constant  theme 
being  America  and  his  own  adventures  therein. 

At  the  very  time  when  Smith’s  wind-bound  expedition  was  vainly 
waiting  for  favorable  conditions  to  sail,  a Captain  Thomas  Dermer, 
a friend  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  was  in  Newfoundland  waters. 
Gorges  conceived  the  idea  of  engaging  him  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  Plymouth  Company  in  New  England.  With  this  purpose  in  mind 
he  prevailed  upon  the  company  to  equip  a ship,  under  Edward  Rocroft, 
in  a harbor  not  affected  by  the  adverse  winds,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Newfoundland  with  messages  for  Dermer  and  with  instructions  to 
aid  the  latter  in  whatever  he  might  undertake  in  behalf  of  the  Plym- 
outh Company. 

Rocroft  reached  America  in  April,  1618,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  mission  because  of  inability  to  locate  Dermer.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  contact  with  a ship  in  Ameri- 
can waters  in  those  days,  for  along  a thousand  miles  of  coast  there 
might  not  be  half  a dozen  traders  in  operation.  Traders  and  fisher- 
men were  almost  the  only  white  men  operating  north  of  Virginia. 

In  his  search  for  Dermer,  however,  Rocroft  encountered  a French 
barque  engaged  in  fishing  and  fur  trading  along  the  coast,  for  which, 
French  and  English,  as  we  know,  were  then  bitterly  contending. 
Rocroft,  being  the  stronger,  prevailed  in  the  hostilities  that  ensued 


6.  “While  Providence  by  these  destructive  agencies  of  war,  famine  and  pestilence, 
seemed  to  be  thus  opening  the  country  to  the  entrance  of  Christian  settlers ; a spirit  for 
colonizing  it  was  extensively  reviving  again  in  England,  Capt.  Smith  indefatigably  espoused 
the  cause ; and  in  his  solicitude  to  unite  and  animate  the  English  nobility,  merchants,  and 
gentry  in  the  undertaking,  he  travelled  through  the  country  for  that  purpose ; making  the 
subject  the  favorite  topic,  and  distributing  the  copies  of  his  history  and  map.  Besides 
receiving  encouragement  and  promises,  he  was  at  last  provided  with  three  ships  at  Plym- 
outh, and  presented  with  15  settlers  already  to  embark.  He  was  prepared  to  sail  early  in 
the  spring  (1617),  with  full  intent  to  begin  a plantation  on  this  coast.  But  being  wind- 
bound  three  months  he  abandoned  the  voyage,  receiving  nothing  more  for  all  his  labors, 
losses,  and  disappointments  than  a commission  from  the  Plymouth  Company  as  Admiral 
of  New  England.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  pp.  216-17. 
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and  made  prisoners  of  master  and  crew.  Finding  that  the  captured 
craft  was  more  seaworthy  and  valuable  than  his  own  ship,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  his  prisoners  to  England  aboard  the  latter  and  keep  the 
French  barque  for  his  own  use.  His  original  plan  was  to  remain  with 
a part  of  his  crew  as  sort  of  a coast  patrol  during  the  winter,  thus  to 
guard  the  territory  against  French  traders. 

Early  in  December,  1 6 1 8,  Rocroft  discovered  with  alarm  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  among  his  own  men  to  assassinate  him 
and  to  make  off  with  the  ship.  Seizing  the  conspirators,  he  set  them 
ashore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Saco,  Maine,  and  hastily 
sailed  for  Virginia,  presumably  to  secure  recruits  for  his  depleted 
crew.  His  mission  was  destined  to  end  in  tragedy.  Rocroft  himself 
was  killed  in  Virginia,  whether  by  accident  or  design  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  records.7 

In  the  meantime  the  wretched  conspirators  were  struggling  for 
existence  on  a hostile  coast.  The  Indians  of  the  mainland  were  now 
so  greatly  inflamed  by  the  infamous  conduct  of  Captain  Hunt  that  no 
white  man  was  safe  in  their  midst.  Knowing  that  Monhegan  Island 
was  visited  every  spring  by  English  fishing  vessels,  the  unhappy  and 
desperate  white  men  contrived  to  make  their  way  thither,  possibly  by 
an  improvised  boat  or  raft  of  heavy  logs,  a hazardous  trip  along  more 
than  fifty  miles  of  coast.  The  Indians  of  Monhegan,  whether  through 
policy  or  inclination,  were  not  actively  hostile.  The  refugees  spent  an 
unhappy  and  tedious  winter  on  the  Island. 

7.  “Though  missing  him,  Rocoft  had  the  good  fortune,  in  April,  to  seize  a French 
barque,  obtrusively  trading  and  fishing  upon  the  coast;  and  finding  her  a valuable  craft, 
he  sent  the  master  and  his  crew  on  his  own  ship  to  England ; determined  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  her  himself  and  with  part  of  his  men  to  keep  or  guard  the  coast  the  winter. 

“But  ascertaining  that  several  of  his  men  had  conspired  to  assassinate  him  and  run 
away  with  the  prize  he  set  them  on  shore  at  Saco,  and  in  December  sailed  for  Virginia, 
where  he  was  killed.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  217. 
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SILVER  LAKE— POPHAM  BEACH 

This  lake,  but  a few  rods  from  the  Popham  settlement,  may  have  been  one  of  the 
inducements  that  led  the  colonists  to  choose  the  locality.  The  ocean,  studded  with 
islands,  is  seen  in  the  background 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Fate  of  a Peacemaker 

Captain  Thomas  Dermer  apparently  returned  to  England  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1 6 1 8 without  knowledge  of  Rocroft’s  voyage.  When 
he  learned  of  the  expedition  and  the  fact  that  Rocroft  was  probably 
in  a very  exposed  position  as  guardian  of  the  coast  against  French 
aggression,  he  decided  to  brave  the  elements  by  a winter  voyage  to 
America.  In  this  plan  the  Plymouth  Company  concurred,  so  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1619,  Dermer  set  forth  from  Plymouth,  England. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  undo  the  grievous  harm  that  had  been 
done  by  Hunt,  it  was  thought  wise  that  Captain  Dermer  should  take 
with  him  to  America  some  of  the  more  enlightened  Indians  who  had 
long  resided  in  England.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  learned  to  rely 
upon  the  friendship  and  good  judgment  of  Squanto,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  his  household  off  and  on  since  his  kidnaping. 

Dermer  himself  was  reputed  to  be  a man  of  great  prudence  and 
industry.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  sail  for  America  in 
search  of  Rocroft  in  the  stormy  month  of  February  attests  also  to  the 
bravery  of  the  man.  When  he  arrived  at  Monhegan,  however,  he 
learned  from  the  marooned  sailors,  whom  he  now  rescued,  that 
Rocroft  had  sailed  for  Virginia. 

Thus  relieved  of  anxiety,  Captain  Dermer  set  about  the  perilous 
task  of  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  along  the  coast.  In  this  endeavor 
Squanto  proved  to  be  a tower  of  strength.  He  could  not  only  act  as 
interpreter  for  Captain  Dermer,  but  Squanto  was  a persuasive  advo- 
cate who  had  lived  among  the  English  people  and  could,  therefore, 
testify  that  they  condemned  with  abhorrence  the  villainous  conduct  of 
Captain  Hunt. 

But  there  had  been  so  many  outrages  of  the  kind  that  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Maine  refused  to  be  cordial  to  any  Englishman  whomsoever. 
The  Dermer  expedition  wended  its  way  down  the  coast  until  it  reached 
Patuxit,  later  known  as  Plymouth,  where  Squanto  had  formerly  lived. 
Whatever  joyous  anticipations  may  have  been  kindled  in  the  Indian’s 
heart  as  he  approached  the  familiar  harbor  of  his  people  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  The  place  was 
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utterly  deserted.  There  was  no  evidence  of  human  occupancy  for 
months  past. 

To  the  kind-hearted  Thomas  Dermer  this  ominous  development 
was  especially  disturbing,  because  he  had  come  to  regard  Squanto  with 
genuine  affection.  When  he  learned  from  the  latter  that  a friendly 
tribe  of  Indians  lived  a day’s  journey  in  the  interior  and  that  the  great 
Sagamore  Massasoit,  the  monarch  to  whom  Squanto’s  tribe  had  owed 
allegiance,  resided  in  the  same  general  direction,  Captain  Dermer 
decided  to  leave  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay  and  to  make  a personal 
investigation. 

Taking  Squanto  and  Samoset  as  companions,  the  English  captain 
set  off  on  the  Indian  trail  through  the  dense  forest.  Those  who  have 
read  the  author’s  book,  “Mayflower  Heroes,”  will  remember  that  the 
trail  crossed  Town  Brook  at  Plymouth,  climbed  Watson’s  Hill  and 
then  extended  in  the  general  direction  of  Middleboro.  For  a good 
part  of  the  distance  the  trail  followed  woodland  streams  and  water- 
courses, but  there  was  also  much  cross-country  of  a difficult  nature. 
The  distance  in  a straight  line  would  scarcely  exceed  twelve  miles,  but 
by  the  circuitous  woodland  path,  following  as  it  did  the  windings  of 
the  brooks  and  streams,  it  was,  indeed,  a day’s  journey.  For  Captain 
Dermer,  unused  to  woodland  trails,  it  proved  exceedingly  fatiguing. 
When  at  nightfall  they  reached  the  Indian  village  of  Nemasket,  Der- 
mer was  ready  to  drop  from  weariness. 

The  tireless  Squanto  was  in  the  lead  as  they  approached  the 
wigwam-studded  meadow  on  the  bank  of  the  Taunton  River.  Hope 
and  expectation  was  in  every  gesture  of  this  eager  son  of  the  forest 
so  long  separated  from  his  people.  But  Captain  Dermer  did  not  need 
an  interpreter  to  explain  the  ominous  nature  of  the  exchange  of  greet- 
ings that  passed  between  Squanto  and  the  first  Indian  brave  that 
emerged  from  a wigwam  to  confront  the  travelers.  Squanto’s  change 
of  attitude  alone  told  the  story.  Hope  now  gave  place  to  desolation 
and  despair.  Squanto’s  entire  tribe  had  perished  of  the  plague.  He 
was  the  only  living  representative  of  a once  powerful  people. 

But  Captain  Dermer  had  little  time  to  fathom  the  exact  extent 
of  Squanto’s  sorrow.  Indian  braves  emerged  from  wigwams  in  all 
directions  and  with  one  accord  at  the  discovery  of  a white  man,  they 
fell  upon  the  luckless  captain.  So  swift  and  unexpected  was  the  attack 
that  Dermer  had  no  opportunity  for  resistance,  even  if  he  had  deemed 
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it  prudent  to  defend  himself.  Half  walking,  half  carried  by  his  cap- 
tors,  the  English  captain  was  hurried  into  a central  area  or  council 
ground  of  the  Indian  village  where  a campfire  was  burning.  Rawhide 
cords  or  thongs  were  soon  biting  deep  into  the  victim’s  wrists  and 
ankles.  As  if  this  were  not  enough  the  unfortunate  victim  found  him- 
self being  lashed  to  a stake  which  was  firmly  grounded  in  the  midst  of 
the  council  place. 

Squanto  had  by  this  time  shaken  off  his  lethargy.  The  grave  peril 
of  his  white  friend  now  spurred  him  to  action.  Elbowing  his  way 
into  the  midst  of  the  angry  warriors,  he  took  his  station  directly  in 
front  of  the  imperiled  mariner.  Loudly  and  fiercely  in  the  Indian 
tongue  he  denounced  their  conduct,  calling  upon  the  tribesmen  to  send 
for  their  sachem.  The  words  were  no  sooner  spoken  than,  at  a harsh 
command,  the  savages  fell  back,  leaving  within  the  circle  a powerfully 
built  warrior,  Corbitant,  the  Sachem  of  Nemasket. 

Squanto  and  the  Sachem  confronted  each  other  for  a moment  in 
silence.  Dermer  was  never  to  know  exactly  what  passed  between 
them,  but  in  a letter  written  to  Samuel  Purchase,  in  December,  1619, 
he  declared  that  Squanto  had  pleaded  earnestly  to  save  him  from 
immediate  execution.1  But  Corbitant  was  not  easily  to  be  severed 
from  purposes  of  revenge.  As  a last  resource  Squanto  demanded  that 
the  great  Sagamore  of  the  Wampanoag  confederacy,  Massasoit  him- 
self, be  summoned  to  pass  upon  the  fate  of  the  prisoner. 

A messenger  was  at  once  dispatched  to  notify  the  Indian  king  that 
an  English  captain  was  a prisoner  at  Nemasket.  Dermer  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  same  correspondent  that  in  response  to  this  message  two 
kings  came  to  visit  him.  These  were  undoubtedly  Massasoit  and  his 

1.  “But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt.  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own  man- 
ner, which  is  by  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchase,  the  compiler  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age, dated  27  Dec.,  1619  : 

“‘When  I arrived  at  my  savage’s  (Squanto’s)  native  country,  (Finding  all  dead),  I 
travelled  a long  day’s  journey,  to  a place  called  Nummastaquyt,  where  finding  inhabitant’s 
I despatched  a messenger,  a day’s  journey  farther  west  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on 
the  sea;  whence  came  to  see  me  two  kings,  attended  with  50  armed  men,  who  being  well 
satisfied  with  that  my  savage  and  I discoursed  unto  them  (being  desirous  of  novelty) 
gave  me  that  content  in  whatsoever  I wanted;  where  I found  that  former  relations  were 
true.  Here  I redeemed  a Frenchman,  and  afterwards  another  at  Masstachusit,  who  three 
years  since  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  northeast  of  Cape  Cod.’ 

“We  have  mentioned  his  interview  with  Massasoit,  whom  we  suppose  was  one  of  the 
kings  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  doubt  the  other. 

“In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at  Nemasket, 
had  not  Squanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  ‘Their  desire  of  revenge  (he  adds)  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on  board,  made  great  slaughter  of 
them  with  their  murders  and  small  shot,  when,  (as  they  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on 
their  parts.’” — Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians,”  pp.  20-21. 
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brother,  Quadquena.  At  any  rate  the  explanations  made  by  Squanto 
and  the  captain  himself  convinced  the  royal  visitors  that  Dermer  was 
a true  friend  of  the  Indians  and  was  in  no  wise  to  blame  for  the  infa- 
mous conduct  of  the  kidnaper  and  murderer  who  had  recently  visited 
Massasoit’s  dominions.  Captain  Dermer  was  thereupon  set  at  liberty. 

The  fact  that  he  had  restored  to  his  own  country  the  long-missing 
Squanto  was  naturally  a strong  point  in  the  good  man’s  favor.  The 
belligerent  Corbitant  was  obliged  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Massasoit  and 
to  accord  to  Captain  Dermer  all  the  protection  and  courtesy  due  to  a 
friend  of  the  great  sagamore  to  whom  he  himself  owed  allegiance. 
But  the  English  mariner  had  no  desire  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Nemas- 
ket.  So  we  find  him,  escorted  by  Squanto,  Samoset  and  other  Indians, 
very  shortly  taking  the  woodland  trail  to  the  coast. 

Squanto  had  already  become  a great  and  romantic  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  the  savages.  The  Nemasket  Indians  were,  no  doubt,  somewhat 
related  to  his  own  people.  At  any  rate  they  had  welcomed  him  as  a 
blood-brother.  His  years  in  England  had  been  lonely  and  filled  with 
longings  for  his  homeland.  The  natural  instincts  of  mating  with  his 
kind  had  been  denied  him.  In  this  Indian  village  of  Nemasket,  Squanto 
at  once  beheld  the  realization  of  long  deferred  hopes  and  aspirations. 
To  a man  of  his  astuteness  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  a place  of 
honor  among  Indians  was  to  be  his  without  question.  That  he  could 
set  up  his  wigwam  with  whatever  helpmate  he  might  choose  from 
among  the  eligible  maidens  of  the  village  was  also  a powerful  induce- 
ment to  remain  in  America. 

Captain  Dermer  was  swift  to  perceive  all  these  facts.  It  rejoiced 
his  heart  that  the  former  captive,  torn  from  his  proper  setting  by  a 
renegade  Englishman,  could  now  be  restored  to  the  forest  by  a true 
son  of  Old  England.  While  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  interpreter 
and  friend,  yet  the  generous  mariner  bade  Squanto  a fond  farewell  at 
the  water’s  edge  and  embarked  in  the  long  boat  for  his  own  ship  in 
Plymouth  harbor. 

Thomas  Dermer  resumed  his  voyage,  heading  for  Virginia  and 
keeping  well  out  to  sea  around  the  dreaded  Cape  Cod  peninsula,  then 
known  to  the  French  as  “Cape  Malabarr,”  for  they  too  had  lively 
fears  of  the  shoals  and  breakers  on  its  seaward  side. 

After  his  apparent  success  in  pacifying  the  Indians  of  Nemasket, 
Captain  Dermer  decided  to  call  at  the  island  of  Marthas  Vineyard, 
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where  Epanow  had  made  his  remarkable  escape  from  Captain  Hobson 
nearly  five  years  before.  In  a letter  which  Dermer  wrote  to  Samuel 
Purchase  on  December  27,  1619,  he  states  that  he  met  the  wily  sachem 
and  conversed  with  him  in  English. 

In  the  Gorges’  narrative  we  find  that  Epanow  gleefully  related  to 
Captain  Dermer  the  details  of  his  escape  from  Captain  Hobson  and 
that  Dermer  told  the  Indian  that  Sir  Ferdinando  was  much  grieved 
that  Epanow  should  have  been  ill-used  by  Englishmen.  Epanow 
thereupon  questioned  Dermer  about  Gorges  and  especially  concern- 
ing his  own  employment  by  that  nobleman.  Had  the  captain  but 
known  it,  this  very  questioning  by  Epanow  was  ominous. 

The  unfortunate  experience  of  the  Indian  as  a captive  among  the 
English  had  intensified  a naturally  suspicious  turn  of  mind.  Captain 
Dermer’s  frankness  and  sincerity  were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  wily 
savage  as  evidences  of  a subtle  and  deep-laid  scheme  to  betray  him 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Captain  Dermer  knew  enough 
of  the  character  of  the  American  natives  to  realize  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  his  mission  at  this  place.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
called  again  at  Marthas  Vineyard  on  his  return  from  Virginia.  No 
doubt  this  second  visit  did  much  to  convince  the  wily  sagamore  that 
Dermer  intended  evil  against  him. 

Epanow  thereupon  conceived  a plan  whereby  he  might  not  only 
safeguard  his  own  person,  but  also  be  revenged  upon  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  and  all  other  Englishmen.  He  would  take  the  English  cap- 
tain prisoner.  More  than  that — he  would  capture  the  English  ship. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  the  guileless  Captain  Dermer  the  Indian  sagamore 
appeared  a gracious  host,  reconciled  to  the  English  and  a native  to  be 
trusted. 

When  it  was  artfully  suggested  by  Epanow  that  the  entire  ship’s 
company  visit  the  Indian  village  to  feast  and  to  trade,  Captain  Der- 
mer was  greatly  pleased.  Ordinary  prudence,  however,  demanded 
that  a few  men  be  left  aboard  the  ship  in  case  of  a sudden  gale  or 
tempest.  All  others  except  one  man  who  was  left  at  the  landing  place 
to  guard  the  ship’s  boat,  accompanied  Captain  Dermer,  being  escorted 
up  the  shore  by  Epanow  and  a large  retinue  of  Indian  braves.  The 
exact  number  of  white  men  in  the  party  could  not  have  been  great, 
because  the  small  sailing  ships  of  that  day  did  not  carry  large  crews. 
The  heavy  matchlocks  of  the  time  with  which  they  were  armed  were 
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quite  useless  as  firearms  in  a hand-to-hand  combat,  since  they  were 
fired  from  the  support  of  a forked  iron  struck  into  the  ground  and 
fired,  moreover,  by  a lighted  taper  or  fuse  applied  to  the  touch-hole 
of  the  gun. 

The  doomed  Englishmen  had  not  proceeded  far  from  shore  when 
at  a signal  from  Epanow  the  savage  warriors  fell  upon  them  with 
great  suddenness  and  fury.  Indian  knives  and  tomahawks  in  the 
hands  of  powerful  and  incredibly  agile  adversaries  were  greatly  supe- 
rior to  English  weapons.  Taken  thus  by  surprise,  all  except  those  in 
the  party  who  bore  swords  or  daggers  were  virtually  at  the  mercy 
of  bloodthirsty  adversaries.  Like  all  primitive  peoples,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  could  be  roused  to  a pitch  of  madness  by  the  sight  of  blood 
— and  especially  of  blood  spilled  in  battle.  Heavy  muskets  might  be 
a weapon  to  strike  down  a single  enemy,  but  while  its  owner  was 
thus  settling  with  one,  another  Indian  could  launch  a flank  attack  with 
a deadly  tomahawk  that  spilled  English  blood. 

Beset  on  all  sides  but  fighting  desperately  for  life,  the  Dermer 
party  became  the  focal  center  of  a milling  throng  of  screeching  war- 
riors, who  wheeled  and  turned,  darting  in  to  strike  heavy  blows  and 
dancing  back  to  safety.  Captain  Dermer  had  realized  all  too  late 
the  fatal  folly  of  his  conduct,  that  his  companions  were  doomed  to 
death  by  his  own  stupidity.  Laying  about  him  with  his  sword,  calling 
above  the  din  of  conflict  to  his  men  to  fight  their  way  back  to  the  boat 
as  their  only  chance  of  life,  he  bravely  led  the  way  in  person.  But  the 
encircling  attack  of  the  Indian  warriors  was  a fatal  impediment  to 
progress.  It  was  impossible  for  the  white  men  to  guard  themselves  in 
dealing  with  such  swift-moving  antagonists.  They  nevertheless  fought 
on  until  wounds  multiplied.  Groggy  from  blows  and  loss  of  blood,  one 
by  one  the  sailors  staggered  and  fell.  The  line  of  flight  became 
marked  by  bloody  corpses.  Captain  Dermer  with  his  dreaded  sword 
continued  to  make  headway  toward  the  landing  place.  Despite  his 
every  effort  he  could  not  ward  off  his  assailants,  and  he  like  his  com- 
panions was  now  bleeding  from  many  wounds. 

One  by  one  the  brave  sailors  perished  in  the  conflict  until  Dermer 
alone  remained  of  all  the  company.  He  was  now  approaching  the 
waiting  boat,  despite  the  fact  that  Epanow  and  his  warriors  were 
desperately  striving  to  prevent  the  brave  captain  from  reaching  his 
goal.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  the  sailor  who  had  been  left  to 
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guard  the  ship’s  boat,  beholding  the  combat  from  afar,  had  made  ready 
to  receive  the  fugitive.  Desperately  straining  at  the  heavy  boat  which 
was  grounded  on  the  beach  he  managed  to  launch  it  for  instant  flight. 

Raging  lest  their  chief  victim  make  good  his  escape,  the  savages 
closed  in  upon  Captain  Dermer  just  as  he  was  clambering  into  the  boat. 
Now  it  happened  that  the  bow  of  the  craft  was  covered  with  a roof  or 
hood,  and  it  was  over  this  hood  that  the  captain  must  needs  climb. 

Seized  by  the  Indians  at  this  moment  the  wounded  man  was  at 
great  disadvantage.  He  was  flung  down  upon  the  hood  of  the  boat. 
The  savages  were  in  the  very  act  of  cutting  off  the  captain’s  head  when 
the  sailor,  retrieving  the  latter’s  fallen  sword,  fell  upon  the  Indians  so 
furiously  that  he  effected  a rescue. 

Fortunately  the  fury  of  the  attack  had  given  the  boat,  already 
freed  from  the  sand,  a sufficient  offshore  impulse  to  enable  the  sailor 
to  leap  to  the  oars  and  to  back  away  from  the  shower  of  arrows  that 
now  assailed  him.  Thus  did  the  wounded  captain  return  from  his 
friendly  mission,  a victim  of  the  enmity  against  the  English  race  that 
he  had  striven  so  nobly  to  overcome. 

Gorges  states  that  Captain  Dermer  was  found  to  be  wounded  in 
fourteen  places.  From  Morton’s  “New  England  Memorial”  we 
learn  that  all  of  Dermer’s  land  party  were  slain  in  the  running  fight. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  of  Captain  Dermer.  The  faithful  sailor 
conveyed  him  to  his  ship.  As  swiftly  as  the  undermanned  craft  could 
be  navigated  down  the  coast  they  hurried  the  delirious  victim  to  Vir- 
ginia. But  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  unfortunate  mariner  never 
rallied  from  his  wounds.  His  death  so  affected  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
that  he  declared  at  the  time  that  it  made  him  “almost  resolve  never 
to  intermeddle  again  in  any  of  these  undertakings.”2 

2.  Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  218. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
English  Colonies  at  Last 

Despair  and  defeat  were  evidently  not  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  for  in  the  months  following  the  sanguinary 
termination  of  Dermer’s  attempt  to  pacify  the  outraged  natives,  we 
find  Gorges  busily  engaged  in  the  task  of  putting  new  life  into  the 
moribund  Plymouth  Company.  The  first  charter  had  been  granted  in 
1606.  A second  patent  had  been  signed  by  James  I on  May  23,  1609. 
But  for  a full  decade  since  then  every  effort  at  colonization  had  failed. 

In  Virginia,  however,  the  rival  London  Company  had  prospered 
despite  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  local  government.  The  vio- 
lent conduct  of  Captain  Samuel  Argali,  whose  expedition  to  Acadia  to 
oust  the  French  Colonists  in  1613  has  already  been  recorded,  was 
not  the  least  of  their  troubles.  He  it  was  who  had  kidnaped  the 
Indian  princess,  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  all-powerful  Powhatan, 
and  had  thus  precipitated  a declaration  of  war  by  the  Indians.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  colonists,  Pocahontas  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
John  Rolfe,  a young  Englishman,  at  Jamestown.  Rolfe  thereupon 
asked  Powhatan  for  the  girl’s  hand  in  marriage  and  a wedding  instead 
of  carnage  resulted. 

In  1616  Captain  Argali  had  been  chosen  Deputy-Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, a well-nigh  fatal  circumstance.  Within  three  years,  his  tyranny, 
greed  and  violence  as  a magistrate  had  discouraged  all  immigra- 
tion from  England.  In  the  spring  of  1619  Argali  was  ousted  from 
his  office.  Sir  George  Yeardley,  the  newly-appointed  Governor,  at  once 
instituted  great  reforms,  among  which  was  the  establishment  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  This  was  composed  of  delegates  from  the  eleven 
settlements  in  Virginia,  the  first  representative  assembly  in  America. 

News  of  these  activities  in  a land  already  popularized  by  the  writ- 
ings and  lectures  of  Captain  John  Smith  produced  marked  effect  in 
England.  The  impulse  for  colonization  was  unmistakable.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  nation  discontented  citizens  were  making  eager 
preparations  for  emigration  to  America.  In  1620  this  movement 
took  definite  form.  More  than  a thousand  colonists  departed  from 
England  bound  for  Virginia.  Among  them  were  the  world-famous 
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Pilgrim  Fathers  whose  remarkable  history  has  been  set  forth  at  length 
by  the  author  in  “Mayflower  Heroes”  and  its  sequel,  “With  Axe  and 
Musket  at  Plymouth.” 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  seized  upon  this 
revival  of  interest  in  things  American  to  reestablish  the  fortunes  of  the 
Plymouth  Company.  In  the  summer  of  1620  a group  of  forty  noble- 
men, including  a duke,  two  marquises,  six  earls,  three  lords,  nineteen 
knights  and  men  of  lesser  standing,  petitioned  the  King,  through  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  for  a new  patent  to  the  territory  of  Plymouth 
Company. 

On  November  3,  1620,  the  charter  was  granted  and  the  “Council 
for  New  England,”  or  “Plymouth  Council,”  was  established,  with  the 
noblemen  referred  to  as  incorporators.1  Strangely  enough  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  had  left  England  with  no  intention  of  settling  in 
New  England,  at  the  very  time  when  the  new  company  was  being 
organized  under  the  charter,  were  by  unavoidable  circumstances  to 
settle  in  the  granted  territory.  Thus  without  the  knowledge  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  his  long-cherished  dream  of  a permanent  colony 
in  northern  latitudes  became  a reality. 

Even  before  receiving  word  of  the  setting  up  of  the  colony  at 
Plymouth,  the  Council  made  its  first  territorial  grant  under  date  of 
March  2,  1621,  of  territory  between  the  Merrimac  River  and  Naum- 
keag,  later  to  be  known  as  Salem,  Massachusetts.  This  territory  was 
to  be  called  “Mariana.”2  Upon  the  return  of  the  “Mayflower”  in 
the  spring  of  1621  with  the  first  tidings  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Council  in  their  behalf  for  a patent  to  Plymouth  and 


1.  These  noblemen  were  as  follows:  Lodowick,  Duke  of  Lennex,  Lord  Steward; 

George,  Ld.  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  High  Admiral;  James,  Marquis  of  Hamilton; 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Chamberlain;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel;  William, 
Earl  of  Bath;  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton;  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  Robert,  Earl 
of  Warwick;  John,  Viscount  of  Haddington;  Edd.  Lord  Zouche,  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  ports ; Edmund,  Lord  Sheffield ; Edward,  Lord  Georges ; Sir  Edd.  Seymour, 
Knight  Baronet ; . . . . Robert  Mansell ; . . . . Edward  Zouche,  Knight  Marshal ; 
. . . . Dudley  Diggs;  ....  Thomas  Rowe;  Ferdinandoes  Gorges;  Francis  Popham 
(son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  England)  ; . . . . Richard  Hawkins  (President  of  N.  V. 
Col.,  1615);  . . . . Allen  Apsley;  ....  Warwick  Heale;  ....  Richard  F.  Cotch- 
may;  ....  John  Bourchier;  ....  Nathaniel  Rich;  ....  Edward  Giles;  . . . . 
Giles  Mompesson ; ....  Thomas  Wroth,  ....  Knights;  Mathew  Shurtleffe,  Dean  of 
Exeter;  Henry  Bouchier,  Esq.;  Robert  Heathe,  Recorder  of  London;  John  Drake; 
Raleigh  Gilbert  (in  the  patent  of  1606);  George  Chudley;  Thomas  Hammond;  John 
Argal  ....  Esquires;  Sir  John  Brooks;  ....  Thomas  Gates  (patent  of  1606). — 
Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  221. 

2.  Williamson : “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  223. 
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its  environs.  This  boon  was  granted  on  June  i,  1621,  the  second 
grant  by  the  Council. 

Gorges  and  his  associates  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  their 
charter  from  the  King  did  not  give  them  all  the  territory  that  seemed 
to  them  necessary  if  they  were  to  exclude  the  French  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  below  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Sir  Ferdinando 
thereupon  applied  to  the  King’s  Council  for  an  extension  of  territory. 
James  I was  in  many  respects  a canny  Scot,  with  a tendency  to  bargain 
even  in  exercising  the  royal  prerogative.  He  had  at  this  time  a favor- 
ite minister,  Sir  William  Alexander,  later  Lord  Sterling,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Scotland.  Alexander  apparently  coveted  the  lordly 
dominions  in  America  then  being  parcelled  out  to  others.  The  King, 
accordingly,  in  granting  the  request  for  an  extension  of  territory,  com- 
manded Gorges  and  his  associates  to  assign  to  Sir  William  a part  of 
their  territories.3  Thus  they  were  obliged  to  give  to  the  royal  favor- 
ite a large  northern  tract,  covering  the  present  territory  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  This  grant  was  promptly  rendered  more 
secure  to  Sir  William  Alexander  by  a confirmation  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  King,  September  10,  1621.  This  vast  territory  was  con- 
firmed to  Sir  William  and  his  heirs  in  fee  simple  and  named  in  the 
charter  as  New  Scotland  in  honor  of  the  King’s  native  land.  Since 
the  grant  was  written  in  Latin  the  name  of  the  territory  appeared  as 
“Nova  Scotia,”  a title  borne  by  a part  of  the  territory  to  this  day. 

A separate  colonizing  project  was  now  set  on  foot.  Sir  William 
Alexander  at  once  launched  an  attempt  to  settle  the  country  with 
Scotch  immigrants.4  This  design  was  no  doubt  highly  agreeable  to 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  the  Council  for  New  England,  since  it 


3.  Williamson:  “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  I,  p.  223n. 

4.  “There  was  a general  wish,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Sir  William  to  settle  the 
country  with  Scotch  emigrants.  Utterly  opposed  as  they  were  to  French  Catholicism,  they 
would  form  a stable  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Frenchmen;  while  their  indus- 
tries and  economical  habits  and  religious  principles  would  render  them  a fit  people  to  settle 
in  the  new  country.  Sir  William,  the  next  year,  and  from  year  to  year,  till  the  death  of 
his  king,  sent  a ship  and  people  and  necessaries  to  plant  a colony  within  his  Patent.  One 
arriving  late  in  the  next  season,  was  obliged  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  New  Found- 
land.  The  mariners  and  planters  in  another,  coasted  from  that  island  along  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Selected  a place  for  a plantation  on  Port  Joli  river,  eastward  of  Cape 
Sable,  and  took  possession.  Yet  ‘by  reason  of  some  unexpected  occurences,’  they  resolved 
to  make  discoveries,  not  to  plant,  and  took  passage  in  July  for  England;  intending  to 
resume  the  enterprise  the  next  spring.  Accordingly,  in  1624,  and  afterwards,  Sir  William 
transported  some  Scotch  settlers ; and  after  subduing  the  French  inhabitants  or  removing 
them  to  Virginia,  he  ‘planted  a colony  there  himself  and  held  possession  ten  years,’  before 
‘it  returned  to  the  French.’  ” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  224. 
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might  provide  an  effective  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  Catholics.  Alexander,  however,  was  to  experience  great  dif- 
ficulty in  realizing  his  vision  of  a Colonial  Empire. 

In  business  association  with  Gorges  now  appears  a very  important 
figure  in  New  England  history,  a Captain  John  Mason.  This  enter- 
prising gentleman  had  spent  several  years  as  an  explorer  and  trader 
in  America.  Returning  to  England  at  the  very  time  when  the  Council 
for  New  England  was  being  established,  Mason  was  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  Council.  He  soon  became  its  secretary.  The  names  of 
Gorges  and  Mason  were  thereafter  to  figure  prominently  in  the  his- 
tories of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  officials  of  the  Council,  and  its 
executive  officials  at  that,  Gorges  and  Mason  did  not  hesitate  to  secure 
for  themselves  a private  grant  of  the  territory  between  the  Merri- 
mack and  the  Kennebec  rivers,  to  be  known  as  the  “Province  of  Laco- 
nia.” This  grant  was  dated  August  io,  1622.  The  joint  proprietors 
promptly  secured  the  financial  support  of  various  merchants  in  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  of  England.  They  named  their  association  “The 
Company  of  Laconia”  and  announced  their  purpose  to  conduct  fur 
trade,  fisheries,  discovery  and  colonization. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Plymouth  Colony  that  in  the  spring  of  1622,  when  the  Pilgrims 
were  gaunt  from  starvation,  Edward  Winslow  was  sent  in  the  shallop 
to  visit  the  English  fishing  vessels  then  plying  their  calling  near  Mon- 
hegan  Island.  The  kind-hearted  mariners  contributed  their  surplus 
supplies,  a small  quantity  at  best,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  colo- 
nists. Of  this  fact  Governor  Bradford  later  made  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation.”5 

In  the  following  year  a permanent  settlement  was  established  by 
Gorges  at  Saco,  Maine,  where  an  abortive  attempt  had  been  made 

5.  “By  this  boat  ye  Governor  returned  a thankfull  answer,  as  was  meet,  and  sent  a 
boat  of  their  own  with  them,  in  which  Mr.  Winslow  was  sent  to  procure  what  provisions 
he  could  of  ye  ships,  who  was  kindly  received  by  ye  forsaid  gentlemen,  who  not  only 
spared  what  he  could,  but  writ  to  others  to  do  ye  like.  By  which  means  he  got  some  good 
quantity  and  returned  in  saftie,  by  which  ye  plantation  had  a double  benefit;  first,  a 
present  refreshing  by  ye  food  brought,  and  secondly  they  knew  ye  way  to  those  parts  for 
their  benefit  hearafter.  But  what  was  got  and  this  small  boat  brought,  being  divided 
among  so  many,  came  but  to  a little  and  yet  by  God’s  blessing  it  upheld  them  until  harvest. 
It  arose  but  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread  a day  to  each  person ; and  ye  Gov.  caused 
it  to  be  daily  given  to  them,  otherwise  it  had  to  be  on  their  own  custody,  they  would 
have  eat  it  up  and  then  starved.  But  this  with  what  else  they  could  get,  they  made 
pretie  shift  till  corne  was  ripe.” — The  “Bradford  History,”  p.  1 51. 
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some  five  years  before.  Monhegan  Island  was  already  a seasonal 
rendezvous  for  fishermen,  some  of  whom  perhaps  remained  winter  as 
well  as  summer. 

The  Company  of  Laconia  took  vigorous  steps  to  develop  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  their  extensive  domain.  Fur  trade  and  fisheries  were 
immediate  possibilities,  but  colonization  was  their  ultimate  goal.  In 
fact  the  three  endeavors  were  closely  linked.  Richard  Vines  was  sent 
over  in  16236  as  the  head  of  the  colonizing  venture  that  was  estab- 
lishing itself  near  the  Saco  River.  This  colony,  however,  was  very 
weak  in  numbers,  a mere  handful  of  men  in  the  midst  of  a wilderness. 
The  place  chosen  was  later  known  as  Winter  Harbor,  an  inviting  loca- 
tion near  the  sea. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  David  Thompson,7  with  two  men 
named  Hilton  and  a few  other  colonists,  established  a settlement  which 
he  called  Pannaway,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua  River,  not  far 
from  the  present  city  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  For  the  con- 
venience of  their  projected  fisheries  Thompson  and  his  associates 
erected  a salt  works  and  built  houses  at  Little  Harbor;  at  Odiornes 
Point;  at  Thompson’s  Point  and  in  other  strategic  locations. 

Various  struggling  attempts  at  settlement  were  now  made  along 
the  coast.  One  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  where  the 
Popham  Settlement  had  been;  another  was  at  Pemaquid;  still  another 
at  Damariscotta.  Other  promising  localities  were  likewise  fixed  upon 
by  daring  pioneers.  But  in  every  such  case  the  beginnings  were  feeble 
indeed.  Gorges  and  his  associates  were  now  persuaded  that  the  time 
had  come  to  organize  all  colonizing  efforts  under  one  government. 


6.  “As  early  as  1623,  a permanent  settlement  was  commenced  at  Saco.  Gorges,  14 
years  before,  and  subsequently,  had  sent  hither  Richard  Vines  and  others  to  collect  facts 
and  select  some  eligible  place  for  a colony.  The  first  winter  that  they  passed  in  the 
country  was  in  all  probability  the  year  A.  D.  1617-18  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco.  For 
in  a subsequent  grant  of  territory  here,  Vines,  John  Oldam,  and  their  associate,  were 
represented  to  have  taken  the  advancement  of  the  general  plantation  of  the  country,  and 
the  strength  and  safety  thereof  against  the  ‘natives  or  invaders’ ; and  some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly Vines,  if  not  Oldam,  in  fact  ‘lived’  here  in  1623,  where  they  and  their  companions 
long  continued  their  residence.  Gorges  being  the  patron  of  Vines,  must  have  the  tutelar 
protector  and  guide  of  the  enterprise.  The  place  that  was  chosen  was  at  Winterharbor, 
near  the  shore,  and  an  inviting  situation ; and  six  years  after  this  a patent  was  granted 
to  the  settlers,  and  a form  of  government  was  established.” — Williamson’s  “History  of 
Maine,”  pp.  227-28. 

7.  Thompson  sailed  from  England  on  “The  Jonathan”  in  the  late  winter,  arriving  in 
April  or  May  of  1623  off  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River.  Fixing  upon  what  is  now 
known  as  Odiorne’s  Point  he  there  established  a tiny  settlement.  This  headland  was  on  a 
tract  of  about  six  hundred  acres  that  at  high  tide  became  an  island,  being  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  by  tide  water. — See  May,  “Early  Portsmouth  History,”  p.  64. 
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In  selecting  a Governor-General  of  New  England  the  choice  fell 
upon  Robert  Gorges,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando.8  This  young 
man,  then  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  already  made  a bril- 
liant record  as  a soldier  and  had  recently  returned  from  the  Venetian 
War.  The  appointment  was,  of  course,  more  pretentious  in  name 
than  in  genuine  authority.  Plymouth,  already  well  governed  by  the 
sagacious  William  Bradford,  was  the  only  settlement  of  any  conse- 
quence on  the  coast.  Young  Gorges  intended  to  bring  with  him  a small 
group  of  colonists  whom  he  was  to  install  in  the  deserted  habitations 
of  the  late  Weston  Colony  at  Weymouth. 

Why  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  appoint  an  admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land does  not  readily  appear,  since  the  shipping  of  the  straggling  set- 
tlements consisted  largely  of  shallops  or  sailboats.  Francis  West, 
however,  was  chosen  for  this  position.  He  was  promptly  sent  to 
America.  In  fact,  he  preceded  Robert  Gorges  by  several  months. 
Young  Gorges  was  not  to  reach  his  new  dominions  until  August,  1623, 
but  Admiral  West  arrived  at  Monhegan  Island  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fishing  season,  presumably  in  early  April  of  1623.  West’s  mission 
to  the  fishing  fleet  at  once  became  the  cause  of  fierce  animosity  among 
the  English  fishermen. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  as  to  the  right  of  the  proprietors  of  territorial 
grants  in  America  to  claim  control  over  the  fishing  in  adjacent  waters. 
As  early  as  1619  Gorges  had  asserted  the  claim  against  the  colonists 
of  Virginia,  whose  ships  came  to  the  New  England  coast  every  season 
to  fish  for  cod,  haddock  and  halibut.  The  Virginia  adventurers  con- 
tended that  the  ocean  was  free  to  all  and  that  the  northern  colony  had 
no  right  to  abridge  their  privileges  in  this  respect. 

A parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  in  1620  to  investigate 
the  fisheries’  dispute.9  After  a long  drawn  out  controversy,  which 

8.  Robert  Gorges  was  then  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  Georges’  “Province  of 
Maine,”  Vol.  II,  p.  167. 

9.  “However,  when  the  grievances  of  the  nation  were  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
parliament,  the  patent  was  on  the  first  list.  Apprehending  this,  and  knowing  the  facts, 
King  James  out  of  respect  to  his  prerogative  and  to  Gorges,  would  not  recall  it.  Still  the 
discussion  and  issue  gave  a great,  though  temporary,  check  for  measures  adopted  for 
colonizing  the  country,  and  the  Plymouth  Council  on  deference  to  the  voice  of  nation, 
suspended  their  plans,  and  expeditions,  and  concluded  to  call  home  Gorges,  the  governor,  in 
a year  subsequent  to  his  arrival.  After  looking  to  his  father’s  affair  eastward,  he  returned, 
and  this,  the  first  essay  made  to  establish  a general  government  in  New  England,  was 
wholly  unsuccessful. 

“Gorges,  meeting  with  these  crosses  in  the  general  system  of  American  affairs,  deter- 
mined to  plant  a small  colony  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  been  informed  of  a short  salt 
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eventually  involved  the  questions  of  the  conflicting  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  King’s  prerogative,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  presiding 
over  a committee  of  Parliament,  summed  up  the  matter  thus : 

Shall  none  visit  the  sea  coast  for  fishing?  This  is  to  make  a 
monopoly  upon  the  seas,  which  were  wont  to  be  free.  If  you  alone 
are  to  pack  and  dry  fish,  you  attempt  a monopoly  of  wind  and  sun. 

This  and  other  causes  led  the  aged  King  James  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  to  cast  Coke  and  other  leaders  into  the  Tower  of  London. 
Gorges  and  his  associates,  upon  setting  up  a government  for  their 
plantations  in  America,  decided  to  assert  their  supposed  authority 
under  the  royal  grant.  The  chief  mission  of  Francis  West,  the  newly- 
appointed  admiral  of  New  England  was,  therefore,  to  demand  of  all 
fishing  vessels  operating  along  the  coast  that  they  refrain  from  fishing 
until  they  had  procured  from  him  a license  to  operate  in  New  England 
waters. 

It  was  the  custom  of  English  fishing  schooners  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers of  late  winter  on  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  reach  Monhegan  Island, 
which  was  their  rendezvous,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season. 
The  schooners  had  no  sooner  gathered  at  the  fishing  grounds  in  the 
spring  of  1623  than  the  newly-appointed  admiral  of  New  England 
appeared  in  their  midst  and  warned  them  in  the  name  of  the  Council 
of  New  England  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  each  ship  to  secure 
a license  from  him  before  taking  fish  in  these  waters. 

Consternation  and  rage  became  universal,  especially  when  it  was 
learned  that  heavy  fees  were  to  be  demanded  for  licenses  to  fish.  West 
soon  found  that  he  needed  more  than  a mere  proclamation  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  These  hardy  fishermen  who  were  accustomed  to 
face  great  perils  of  the  deep  in  earning  their  living  were  not  the  type 
to  whom  any  man  could  dictate. 

For  several  years  the  fishermen  themselves  had  maintained  head- 
quarters on  the  shore  at  Monhegan  Island,  since  it  was  necessary  for 


water  riVer,  admitting  vessels  to  a safe  harbor  and  good  anchorage  at  and  above  its 
mouth,  called  Agamentcus ; its  situation  being  nearly  equidistant  from  a mountain  of  that 
name  and  the  river  Piscatqua Pleased  with  the  description  of  the  place,  he  pro- 

cured from  the  Plymouth  council,  a patent  of  24,000  acres,  ....  namely  12,000  acres  on 
each  side  of  the  Agamenticus  (York)  river,  and  made  provision  for  settling  it.  He 
entrusted  the  immediate  management  of  its  affairs  to  Ferdinando  Gorges,  his  grandson,  a 
young  gentleman  of  rank  and  ambition,  and  to  Francis  Norton,  who  having  risen,  by 
his  own  merits,  from  a common  soldier  to  a Lieut.  Colonel,  was  desirous  to  perpetuate 
his  fortune.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  pp.  229-30. 
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them  to  dress  their  fish,  to  split,  salt  and  dry  them  in  the  wind  and  sun. 
With  various  crews  coming  ashore  at  the  same  time  it  had  become 
needful  to  maintain  shanties  for  shelter  of  the  men.  Along  the  beach 
also  were  drying  stages  and  storehouses.  The  fishing  fleet  had, 
therefore,  built  up  an  informal  community,  with  an  ever-changing 
personnel  because  shore  duty  and  fishing  were  alternating  tasks  of  all 
members  of  the  fishing  crews.  In  the  process,  however,  they  had 
established,  in  nebulous  form,  the  possibilities  of  a well-ordered  society 
for  mutual  protection. 

The  coming  of  Admiral  West  and  the  proclamation  from  the 
Council  of  New  England  at  once  galvanized  into  action  these  sturdy 
English  fisher  folk.  Admiral  West  had  already  been  treated  to  hostile 
demonstrations  from  every  ship  that  he  had  visited.  Bluff  skippers 
had  roundly  cursed  his  messengers  and  sailors  had  hooted  them  down 
the  ship’s  ladder.  But  in  nearly  every  case  the  ship  visited  had 
promptly  quit  fishing  to  run  back  to  the  island  for  conference  with 
others.  Thus  gradually  Admiral  West  had  decreased  the  number  of 
ships  actively  engaged  on  the  fishing  banks — a circumstance  that 
encouraged  him  not  a little.  Had  he  known  what  was  happening  on 
Monhegan  beach  he  might  have  worried  over  the  outcome  of  his  mis- 
sion even  earlier  than  he  did. 

Like  angry  hornets  boat  loads  of  fishermen  had  spilled  themselves 
on  the  beach  until  the  majority  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry 
had  assembled  at  a point  on  the  shore  where  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  forceful  of  the  ship  captains  kept  his  fishing  gear. 

One  by  one  in  the  meeting  that  followed  the  commanders  of  the 
several  ships  related  their  experiences  with  Admiral  West.  In  the 
midst  of  the  angry  speechmaking  a hush  came  over  the  assembly  while 
a bearded,  small-statured  stranger  was  ushered  to  the  impromptu  stage, 
which  was  a fish-drying  platform  supported  on  barrels  set  in  the  sand. 
But  when  the  sea  captain  who  had  escorted  the  newcomer  to  the  plat- 
form announced  his  name  the  sailors  rose  as  one  man  and  cheered 
exultantly.  “Captain  Myles  Standish  of  New  Plymouth,”  he  bel- 
lowed. “The  very  man  we  need  to  advise  us  how  to  deal  with  yonder 
rascal.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  and  of  his 
brave  deeds  on  land  and  sea.” 

“Methinks  I am  honored  overmuch,”  protested  the  Pilgrim  war- 
rior earnestly.  “It  is  not  for  me  to  advise  Englishmen  who  win  their 
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living  from  the  sea  what  their  rights  are  to  God’s  free  ocean.  I am 
told  that  you  are  being  threatened  with  harm  except  you  pay  license 
moneys.” 

“Aye,  that  we  are,  Captain  Standish,  by  a man  who  calls  himself 
Admiral  of  this  coast.  He  has  a warrant  also  for  the  same  from  the 
Council  of  New  England.” 

“How  many  ships  does  he  have  to  enforce  his  commands?” 

“Only  one  ship,  worthy  Captain,  but  he  has  great  guns  on  his 
ship.” 

“Great  guns  or  small,  the  rascal  will  not  dare  to  use  them.  I 
doubt  not  you  have  muskets  enough  in  your  fleet  to  make  a goodly 
array  of  men  at  arms.  With  all  the  shipping  in  this  harbor,  his  one 
ship  could  be  surrounded  and  captured  and  his  great  guns  thrown  over- 
board. You  have  naught  to  fear  if  you  stand  together  and  acquit 
yourselves  like  men.” 

“Well  said,  Captain  Standish,  and  those  be  my  sentiments,  also,” 
cried  a burly  sea  captain,  hitherto  silent,  but  whose  opinion  the  assem- 
bly was  evidently  eager  to  learn.  Whereupon  there  arose  the  excited 
clamor  of  many  voices.  Englishmen  have  ever  been  noted  for  the 
ease  with  which  a group,  stirred  by  strong  emotions,  can  lay  aside  the 
mob  spirit  and  resolve  itself  into  a parliamentary  body.  So  on  this 
occasion,  the  yelling  mob  on  the  Monhegan  beach  suddenly  hushed  its 
clamor  as  the  sea  captain  before-mentioned  rose  to  his  full  height 
and  flung  out  his  arms  in  a gesture  for  silence. 

“We  be  men  of  English  birth  and  blood,”  he  began  in  the  deep 
tones  of  one  whose  voice  had  long  matched  itself  against  the  roar  and 
clatter  of  storms  and  tempests.  “We  wrest  our  living  from  the  sea, 
yea,  and  the  means  of  life  for  those  we  love.  But  we  have  never  yet 
paid  tribute  to  any  man  for  his  consent  that  we  may  fish  in  the  open 
sea.  Why  then  should  we,  on  the  shores  of  this  uncharted  wilderness, 
pay  license  moneys  to  Admiral  West?  The  ocean  belongs  to  all  men. 
No  one  may  claim  that  which  he  cannot  hedge  about  nor  fence  with 
barricades.  I urge  you  to  refuse  tribute  to  this  man  and  send  him 
word  of  your  decision.” 

The  vote  was  unanimously  for  refusal  to  comply  with  Admiral 
West’s  demands.  The  gathering  dispersed,  but  the  captains  of  the 
various  fishing  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  tarried  to  converse  with  their 
famous  visitor.  Like  all  virile  men  who  match  their  wits  and  their 


Snapshot  by  the  Author,  July  SO,  1936 
POPHAM  BEACH — PHIPPSBURG,  MAINE 
The  preceding  picture  covers  a portion  of  the  same  landscape 


Snapshot  by  the  Author,  July  30,  1936 

FORT  POPHAM 

As  viewed  from  the  rocky  eminence  on  which,  in  1607,  stood  the  dwelling  of  Captain 
George  Popham.  The  Sagadahoc  River  flows  to  the  ocean  between  Fort  Popham  and 
the  opposite  shore 
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physical  strength  against  the  elements  in  winning  a livelihood,  these 
hard-bitten  mariners  admired  a genuine  fighting  man.  Captain  Myles 
Standish  now  occupied  in  the  public  mind  something  of  the  same 
glamour  that  surrounded  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Rumors 
had  come  to  the  fishing  fleet  of  the  recent  bloody  conflict  at  Wes- 
sagusset  in  which  Standish  had  slain  an  Indian  sachem  with  the  very 
knife  which  the  latter  had  insultingly  sharpened  in  the  Standish  pres- 
ence, with  broad  hints  that  the  knife  would  presently  be  at  the  white 
man’s  throat.  The  coming  of  the  famous  soldier  was,  therefore,  a 
noteworthy  opportunity  not  only  to  do  him  honor,  but  also  to  satisfy 
their  eager  curiosity  as  to  the  facts. 

With  becoming  modesty  Captain  Standish  recited  the  events  of 
the  encounter  with  Pechsuot  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  the  facts  of 
which  have  already  been  set  forth  in  detail  by  the  author  in  an  earlier 
work.10  When  the  captain  broached  the  subject  of  his  own  mission 
to  the  fishing  fleet  there  was  quite  general  dismay  at  the  manifest  ina- 
bility of  the  warm-hearted  mariners  to  supply  his  needs.  Ordinarily 
the  various  ships  carried  a surplus  of  provisions  to  guard  against  pos- 
sible delays  beyond  the  estimated  period  of  absence  from  England. 
From  this  surplus  they  had  once  before  contributed  to  the  needs  of 
the  starving  colony  at  Plymouth.  Now,  however,  the  delays  and 
uncertainties  due  to  the  controversy  with  Admiral  West  would  quite 
inevitably  exhaust  their  ship’s  stores  before  reaching  England.  The 
utmost  that  they  dare  dispose  of  to  Captain  Standish  was  a mere  frac- 
tion of  what  they  might  ordinarily  have  furnished  him. 

Myles  Standish  was  a man  of  passionate  temperament.  On  this 
occasion  he  conceived  a violent  resentment  against  Admiral  West.  He 
would  gladly  have  tarried  to  witness  the  discomfiture  of  the  impe- 
rious official,  but  the  needs  of  his  fellow-Pilgrims  called  upon  him  to 
make  haste  to  return  to  Plymouth.  It  is  recorded  that  on  his  way 
home  he  called  at  the  new  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua, 
later  to  be  known  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  David  Thomp- 
son, the  leader  of  the  new  colony,  accompanied  Standish  to  Plymouth. 

The  fishing  controversy  ended  as  might  have  been  expected.  West 
dared  not  resort  to  firearms  to  enforce  his  commands.  He  soon  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  sailed  down  the  coast,  calling  at  each  of  the  strag- 
gling settlements  as  he  went.  At  Plymouth,  West  found  conditions 


io.  Archer  : “Mayflower  Heroes,”  pp.  334-41. 
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that  should  have  moved  him  to  impulses  of  generosity.  The  colonists 
were  not  only  oppressed  by  dire  famine,  but  a drought  of  a most 
devastating  nature  was  threatening  ruin  to  their  corn  crop.  Governor 
Bradford  records  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  that  West 
refused  to  sell  them  supplies  except  at  such  exorbitant  rates  that  the 
starving  colonists  spurned  his  offer.11  The  Admiral  departed  from 
Plymouth  in  high  indignation. 

ii.  “The  mr.  of  this  ship  had  some  2.hh  of  pease  to  sell,  but  seeing  their  wants,  held 
them  at  9.  sterling  a hoggshead,  and  under  8.  he  would  not  take,  and  yet  would  have 
beaver  at  an  under  rate.  But  they  told  him  that  they  had  lived  so  long  without,  and  would 
do  still,  rather  than  give  so  unreasonably.  So  they  went  from  hence  to  Virginia.” — 
“Bradford’s  History,”  p.  170.  Archer’s  “With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Gorges  Champions  New  England 

Robert  Gorges,  the  Governor-General,  arrived  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  in  August,  1623.  By  mid-September  he  had  installed  a 
few  families  of  planters  in  the  deserted  cabins  of  the  Weston  Colony 
at  Wessagusset  or  Weymouth.  It  was  several  weeks  before  he  vis- 
ited Plymouth,  and  his  visit  on  this  occasion  was  involuntary.  He  had 
set  out  in  a ship  to  arrest  Thomas  Weston,  who  was  reported  to  be 
engaged  in  trading  along  the  coast  in  open  defiance  of  the  Council  of 
New  England.  Weston  had  been  involved  in  the  illegal  sale  of  cannon 
to  enemies  of  England.  In  various  ways  he  had  compromised  his 
backers  in  the  ill-fated  colonizing  experiment  of  the  year  before. 

Incensed  that  the  man  had  the  audacity  to  show  himself  again  in 
New  England,  the  indignant  Governor-General  had  set  out  at  a most 
unpropitious  time.  Shortly  after  leaving  Weymouth  he  had  encoun- 
tered a terrific  storm  at  sea  and  was  obliged  to  seek  sanctuary  in 
Plymouth  Harbor.  The  details  of  his  visit  to  Plymouth  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  author  in  a previous  work,  “With  Axe  and  Musket  at 
Plymouth.”1  It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the 
story,  that  Weston  unwittingly  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governor-General  by  sailing  into  the  harbor  while  Gorges  and  his 
crew  were  indolently  tarrying  at  the  settlement.  The  arrest  of  Wes- 
ton, his  trial,  and  the  complications  that  followed  were  thrilling  inci- 
dents of  the  autumn  of  1623. 

The  sagacious  William  Bradford  found  it  impossible  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  rash  young  Governor-General,  with  the  result  that 
Weston,  because  of  insolent  boasting,  was  arrested  a second  time 
and  was  taken  to  Wessagussett  (as  Weymouth  was  then  called) 
to  be  prisoner  during  the  winter  of  1623-24.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Governor  Bradford  had  warned  Robert  Gorges  that  the 
crafty  Weston  was  scheming  for  this  very  deliverance  from  an  impend- 
ing mutiny  of  his  own  crew.  The  Governor  of  Plymouth  had  learned 
that  Weston’s  food  supply  was  within  two  weeks  or  so  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  second  arrest,  and  that  the  pay  of  his  ship’s 
crew  was  greatly  in  arrears.  If  Gorges  had  taken  Bradford’s  advice 


1.  PP. 
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he  would  have  permitted  Weston’s  affairs  to  crash  of  their  accord. 
But  the  rash  young  man  persisted  in  making  the  arrest  and  in  bringing 
ship  and  crew  from  Plymouth  Harbor  to  the  anchorage  at  Fore  River, 
where  his  own  vessel  was  moored.  The  result  that  Governor  Brad- 
ford had  so  clearly  foreseen  now  became  manifest  even  to  the 
Governor-General  himself.  He  was  obliged  to  shelter  and  feed  the 
insolent  Thomas  Weston  and  to  do  the  like  for  all  of  Weston’s 
employees.  Thus  the  danger  of  mutiny  was  erased  because  the  men 
were  now  sure  of  food  and  drink  during  a winter  on  shipboard. 

Leaving  young  Gorges  to  his  dilemma  for  the  present,  let  us  see 
what  was  happening  in  England.  The  returning  fishing  fleet  had  made 
good  their  threats  to  prefer  charges  against  the  Council  of  New  Eng- 
land for  the  attempt  to  collect  license  money  for  fishing  in  American 
waters.  We  have  already  observed  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  the 
leader  of  the  growing  opposition  to  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  the 
aging  King,  James  I.  Coke  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  but  had  been  removed  from  his  office  in  1 6 1 6,  because 
he  stoutly  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as 
against  the  King’s  arbitrary  will. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  removal  is  said  to  have  been  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  King’s  new  favorite,  the  handsome  and  corrupt  George 
Villiers,  later  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  made  a request  of  the 
Chief  Justice  that  could  not  legally  be  granted.  Upon  Coke’s  dis- 
missal, however,  the  opponents  of  personal  rule  of  the  King  at  once 
accepted  him  as  their  leader  in  Parliament.  Coke’s  activity  in  the 
fisheries  dispute  and  his  speeches  on  this  question  had  material  bearing 
upon  the  nine  months’  imprisonment  that  he  had  later  undergone  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

Fines  and  imprisonments,  however,  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  England. 
When  the  charges  against  Admiral  West  and  his  backers,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  and  others,  were  laid  before  the  English  Parliament,  a 
wave  of  indignation  swept  through  the  lower  house.  Gorges  was  at 
once  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  Commons  and  required  to  make 
answer  to  the  charges  against  him. 

In  Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine”  we  find  the  incident  explained 
in  the  following  language : 

When  West  arrived  in  England,  the  mariners  complained  to  Par- 
liament of  his  attempts  to  restrain  them  in  their  rightful  employments 
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and  requested  an  order  to  make  the  fishery  entirely  free.  The  Com- 
mons were  at  that  time  extremely  jealous  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
and  so  much  were  they  opposed  to  these  corporations  created  by  the 
King  with  exclusive  privileges,  that  they  were  ready  to  view  the  char- 
ter to  the  Plymouth  Council  as  a public  grievance.  Hence,  they  imme- 
diately called  Sir  Ferdinando  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  charged  it 
upon  him  and  his  associates,  that  they  of  the  corporation,  under  color 
of  planting  a colony,  were  pursuing  their  own  private  gains,  regardless 
of  the  public  interest,  and  the  good  of  the  community;  and,  though  he, 
as  a gentleman  of  worth  and  honor,  had  their  respect,  all  personal 
considerations  must  yield  to  the  common  weal;  and  he  must  without 
delay  deliver  the  patent  to  the  House.2 

We  may  well  imagine  the  rage  of  the  King  and  his  favorites  at 
this  bold  order  from  the  House  of  Commons.  For  centuries  the 
voice  of  this  great  representative  body  had  caused  even  kings  of  Eng- 
land to  quail,  so  there  was  no  evading  the  necessity  of  making  answer 
to  the  summons.  Let  us  quote  now  from  Belknap’s  “Biographical 
Sketch  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges”: 

Gorges  answered,  that  he  was  but  one  of  the  company,  inferior  in 
rank  and  abilities,  to  many  others;  that  he  had  no  power  to  deliver 
it  without  their  consent,  neither  in  fact  was  it  in  his  custody.  Being 
asked  where  it  was,  he  said,  for  aught  he  knew,  still  remaining  in  the 
crown-office,  where  it  had  been  left  for  the  amendment  of  some  errors. 
As  to  the  general  charge  he  answered  that  he  knew  not  how  it  could 
be  a public  grievance,  since  it  had  been  undertaken  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  the  nation,  the 
increase  of  trade  and  the  employment  of  many  thousands  of  people.3 

These  were  indeed  weighty  arguments,  such  as  only  a cool-headed 
man  could  be  expected  to  offer  in  the  face  of  a public  investigation. 
Doubtless  Sir  Ferdinando  had  able  lawyers  to  assist  him  in  this  matter, 
but  the  entire  defense  bears  the  impress  of  his  own  vigorous  mind. 
In  replying  to  the  monopoly  charge  we  find  the  following  summary  by 
Belknap : 

That  it  could  not  be  a monopoly,  for  though  few  only  were  inter- 
ested in  the  business,  it  was  because  many  could  not  be  induced  to 
adventure  where  their  losses  at  first  were  sure,  and  their  gains  uncer- 
tain; and,  indeed,  so  much  loss  had  been  sustained  that  most  of  the 
adventurers  themselves  were  weary;  that  as  to  the  profit  arising  from 

2.  Williamson,  Vol.  I,  pp.  229-30. 

3.  Belknap:  “American  Biography,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  370-71. 
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the  fishery,  it  was  never  intended  to  be  converted  to  private  use,  as 
might  appear  by  the  offers  which  they  had  made  to  all  the  maritime 
cities  in  the  west  of  England;  that  the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges 
made  by  the  Crown,  was  intended  to  regulate  and  settle  plantations  by 
the  profits  arising  from  the  trade  and  was  in  effect  no  more  than  many 
gentlemen  and  lords  of  manors  in  England  enjoyed  without  offense.4 

Such  was  the  argument  made  by  the  enterprising  nobleman  before 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  a 
master  stroke,  which  was  nothing  less  than  an  offer  to  surrender  the 
entire  colonization  project  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
provided  they  would  guarantee  to  carry  on  the  business  of  planting 
new  colonies  in  America.  We  may  perhaps  indulge  in  a suspicion  that 
in  making  this  generous  offer  the  astute  Sir  Ferdinando  knew  that  the 
House  of  Commons  could  not  lawfully  undertake  any  such  business. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  consider  objections  to  the  charter. 

In  spite  of  the  ablest  defense  that  Gorges  could  make  the  royal 
grant  to  the  Plymouth  Company  was  first  on  the  list  of  grievances  pre- 
sented by  Parliament  to  the  King.  But  James  I had  no  intention  of 
heeding  their  request  to  recall  the  charter. 

Popular  unrest  was  so  threatening,  however,  that  the  Plymouth 
Council  concluded  that  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  undertake  any  new 
activities  looking  toward  colonization.  They  decided  to  call  home 
the  Governor-General,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  spring  of 
f 624. 

Robert  Gorges  in  the  meantime  had  lost  all  enthusiasm  for  life  in 
the  wilds  of  America.  The  severity  of  the  weather  no  doubt  had  some 
bearing  upon  the  young  man’s  feelings,  but  the  most  potent  cause  of 
discontent  was  undoubtedly  his  experience  with  Thomas  Weston.  For 
several  months  Weston  had  been  a prisoner  at  Wessagusset,  charged 
with  dishonest  conduct  in  connection  with  his  dealings  with  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando Gorges  and  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  expense  of  maintain- 
ing Weston  and  his  men  had  been  greater  than  the  slender  resources 
of  the  plantation  could  bear.  Then,  too,  the  youthful  Governor- 
General  began  to  realize  that  his  own  rash  conduct  in  the  trial  itself 
and  in  the  second  arrest,  might  be  so  represented  in  England  by  the 
artful  Weston  as  to  make  him  appear  in  the  light  of  a hot-headed 
tyrant.  Before  the  winter  was  over  Robert  Gorges  was  ready  to  rid 

4.  Belknap : “American  Biography,”  Vol.  I,  p.  371. 
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Snapshot  by  the  Author,  July  30,  1936 
MOUTH  OP  THE  SAGADAHOC 

As  viewed  from  the  rock  platform  on  the  highest  elevation  of  the  ancient  Fort  St.  George 
Popham  Beach  is  in  the  foreground 


Snapshot  by  the  Author,  July  30,  1936 
SAGADAHOC  RIVER 

As  seen  from  the  highest  elevation  of  a fort  built  during  the  World  War  on  the  spur  of 
rock  that  in  1607  formed  the  platform  for  Captain  George  Popham’s  house  as  the 
commander  of  the  Popham  Colony 
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himself  of  Weston  at  any  price — and  Weston’s  price  proved  to  be  a 
brazen  demand  that  he  be  fitted  out  for  a voyage  and  set  free. 

Governor  Bradford  had  indeed  warned  young  Gorges  that  such 
would  be  the  upshot  of  the  affair.5  Now  that  the  prophecy  had  been 
fulfilled  and  the  Governor-General  had  suffered  great  humiliation  to 
his  pride,  he  welcomed  the  summons  to  return  to  England.  Taking 
the  major  part  of  his  colonists  with  him,  he  deserted  his  possessions 
in  America  and  sailed  for  home.  Shortly  after  reaching  England, 
Robert  Gorges  fell  sick  and  died.  The  land  grant  that  had  been  his 
now  passed  to  his  brother  John  Gorges,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Ferdinando. 

The  failure  of  his  son’s  enterprise  and  the  latter’s  untimely  death 
were  severe  blows  to  the  tireless  nobleman.  Despite  his  cross  and 
disappointments,  however,  he  resolved  to  plant  a small  colony  at  his 
own  expense.  He  thereupon  secured  a grant  of  a tract  of  24,000  acres 
on  either  side  of  the  Agamenticus,  or  York  River,  in  Maine.  Gorges 
made  immediate  preparations  for  colonization.  Williamson  states 
that  he  entrusted  the  personal  management  of  affairs  in  the  new  colony 
to  his  grandson,  Ferdinando  Gorges.6  In  this  statement  Williamson 
is  clearly  mistaken  since  Ferdinando,  the  son  of  John  Gorges,  was  not 
born  until  August  19,  1630,  about  six  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Agamenticus  plantation. 

A company  of  planters  under  the  command  of  Francis  Norton  set- 
tled in  Agamenticus  in  the  summer  of  1624.  The  site  of  their  planta- 
tion was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  near  the  sea,  where  the  village 
of  York  Harbor  now  stands.  No  colonizing  venture  in  New  England 
up  to  that  time  came  to  America  so  fully  equipped  as  this.  In  the 
company  were  men  skilled  in  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
expert  in  the  building  and  operation  of  sawmills.7  In  other  ventures, 
colonists  had  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  beasts  of  burden,  but  the 
enterprising  Sir  Ferdinando  had  provided  his  company  with  stout  oxen. 
Thus  they  were  endowed  with  the  means  of  plowing  the  virgin  sod 

5.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  183. 

6.  Williamson : “History  of  Maine,”  Vol.  1,  p.  231. 

7.  “In  this  company  of  emigrants  were  several  artificers,  who  were  to  be  employed  in 
building  vessels  and  sawmills.  The  others  were  laborers,  and  furnished  with  oxen  and 
means,  partly  for  clearing  and  cultivating  the  ground.  Though  principally  for  getting 
lumber  of  different  kinds.  A settlement  was  commenced  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
near  the  sea,  and  afterwards  no  other  plantation  of  Gorges  had  so  constantly  and  so  fully 
his  patronage  and  favor.” — Williamson’s  “History  of  Maine,”  p.  231. 
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for  their  agricultural  needs,  and  also  of  hauling  logs  from  the  forest. 
These  logs  were  manufactured  into  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
homes  and  the  building  of  ships. 

Surely  the  colony  at  York  Harbor  began  its  active  career  under 
most  favorable  circumstances.  It  was  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’  pet 
project.  It  continued  to  enjoy  his  patronage  and  active  support.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  if  Gorges  himself  had  come  to  York 
Harbor  in  person  he  might  speedily  have  established  in  this  favored 
spot  a highly  successful  and  financially  profitable  colony.  In  fact,  we 
may  discover  in  the  failure  of  Gorges  to  give  personal  attention  to  his 
colonization  projects  the  possible  secret  of  the  long  series  of  losses 
and  disappointments  that  marked  his  career  as  a promoter  of  Ameri- 
can colonization.  His  deputies  invariably  lacked  the  wisdom,  fore- 
sight and  driving  energy  that  were  needful  to  win  success  for  his  colo- 
nial ventures. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Jeffery  and  Allied  Families 

By  Thomas  H.  Bateman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


HE  Jeffery  family,  of  which  the  late  Elmore  Berry  Jeffery, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  a most  distinguished  mem- 
ber, settled  in  America  at  an  early  date.  Records  of  the 
family  are  scarce,  as  they  settled  in  the  Southern  States, 
many  of  whose  records  were  destroyed  during  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  in  the  Revolution.  It  is  a family  tradition  that  the  ancestor 
of  the  family  ran  away  from  England  to  escape  either  military  service 
or  active  fighting  during  some  war.  He  brought  with  him  the  family 
coat-of-arms  and  came  to  America.  The  name  of  Jeffery  is  derived 
from  the  popular  old  font  name  Geoffrey. 

(Family  data.) 

Jeffery  Arms — Ermine,  two  lions  passant  guardant  gules. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant  holding  a scimitar  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

I.  A Mr.  Jeffery,  the  first  of  whom  we  have  record,  died  before 

1809,  having  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  near  Uniontown,  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  gone  West  to  seek  a new  home  for  his 
family,  planted  a crop  there  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  return- 
ing to  his  wife  and  children,  to  take  them  to  their  new  home.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Vincent,  of  whom  further.  2.  John  Watkins,  born  Septem- 

ber 12,  1799-  3-  William  McClure,  born  April  26,  1802,  died  in  Bel 
Air,  October,  1882,  and  was  buried  in  Rockspring  Cemetery,  Har- 
ford County,  Maryland.  He  was  known  as  “Mac”;  and  removed  to 
Bel  Air  with  his  mother  in  1809,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  4. 
Elizabeth  Rachel,  born  April  27,  1807. 

(“The  Aegis,  Bel  Air,  Maryland,”  October  27,  1882.  Family 
records.) 

II.  Vincent  Jeffery  was  born  April  25,  1787,  and  died  about  1826, 
the  year  he  failed  for  the  first  time  to  appear  on  the  list  of  voters  of 
Harford  County  since  1814.  His  name  is  given  in  the  1820  census, 
but  not  in  that  of  1830.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  Vincent  Jeffery 
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whose  services  in  the  War  of  1812  follows,  for  no  other  Vincent  Jef- 
fery appears  on  the  county  records : 

Vincent  Jeffery,  Private  on  Detachment  from  Capt.  Benj.  Rich- 
ardson’s, Capt.  Joshua  Amos,  Capt.  Israel  Bowman’s,  & Capt.  John 
Smithson’s  Companies  consolidated  under  command  of  Capt.  John 
Smithson  at  Wilmer’s  Landing,  40th  Regt.  Maryland  Militia  ordered 
on  Service  April  1813.  Roll  dated  Harford  Co.  August  14,  1813. 
Entered  duty  Apr.  26,  1813,  service  2 days  and  1 day  going  home. 
April  29,  1813,  rations  2,  due  $1.  Herberts  Horse  Troop. 

Vincent  Jeffery  married,  September  17,  1812,  Elizabeth  Aldridge, 
born  August  5,  1794.  Children:  1.  Vincent  William,  born  May  16, 

1814,  died  young.  2.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  born  August  12,  1817,  died 
young.  3.  John  Wesley,  of  whom  further.  4.  James  Henry,  born 
April  30,  1822,  was  of  Carroll  County,  Maryland.  5.  George  Gil- 
bert, born  April  19,  1824;  married,  January  11,  1849,  Hannah  A. 
Foard. 

(“Register  of  St.  James  Parish,  Baltimore,”  p.  11.  “Harford 
County,  Maryland,  Marriages.”  “Census  of  1820,  Harford  County, 
Maryland,”  p.  353.  “Bel  Air,  Election  Returns,  Harford  County,” 
1800-35.  Adjutant-General’s  Office,  War  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  Files 
of  1812.  Family  data.) 

III.  John  Wesley  Jeffery,  son  of  Vincent  and  Elizabeth  (Ald- 
ridge) Jeffery,  was  born  October  29,  1819,  and  died  November  28, 
1879.  The  following  deeds  show  that  he  was  a property  owner  in 
Harford  County: 

7 May  1858  Absalom  Galloway  for  $1100  to  John  Wesley 
Jeffery  35  acres. 

7 April  1869  Henry  D.  Fernandis  & Hannah  & Stephen  Hooper 
(colored)  for  $1300  to  John  Wesley  Jeffery  near  “Clarkes  Old 
Fields”  25  acres  now  in  possession  of  Stephen  Hooper. 

31  March  1847  Wm  A.  Harlen  & Sarah  to  John  Wesley  Jeffery 
for  $25  34  acres  on  Harford  Joppa  Road  “Bonds  Enlargement.”  14 
May  1849  James  Townsley  & Letetia  to  John  W.  Jeffery  for  $25  *4 
acre  on  lane  leading  from  Joppa  near  Friends  Meeting  House.  22 
Oct.  1850  John  W.  Jeffery  & Sarah  of  Baltimore  County  to  H.  Sap- 
pington  for  $600  lots  by  Harlen  & Townsley. 

Mr.  Jeffery  left  his  whole  estate  to  his  wife,  in  his  will  dated  May 
11,  1878,  proved  December  20,  1879.  In  1880,  after  his  death,  his 
wife  is  listed  as  the  head  of  the  house. 
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John  Wesley  Jeffery  married  Sarah  Robertson.  (Robertson 
II.)  Children:  i.  Robert  E.,  born  about  1844.  2.  William  Graf- 
ton, of  whom  further.  3.  James  V.,  born  about  1848.  4.  Laura, 

born  about  1857;  married  William  Harward.  5.  Ida,  born  about 
i860;  married  Elijah  Wilgis,  of  Thomas  Run,  and  resides  (1936) 
in  Fountain  Green,  Maryland.  6.  Wesley,  born  about  1865.  7. 

Rachel,  born  October  7,  1869,  married  William  H.  Beale,  of  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland.  8.  Mary,  married  John  W.  Cole,  of  Fulford. 

(Cemetery  of  Mt.  Zion  M.  E.  Church  at  Fountain  Green,  Mary- 
land, tombstones.  “Harford  County,  Maryland,”  Wills  9,  p.  234; 
Deeds  9,  p.  269;  ALJ  22,  p.  63;  HDG  33,  p.  40;  HDG  35,  p.  136; 
HDG  36,  p.  312;  Census,  1850,  p.  154;  1880,  p.  14.  “The  Aegis 
and  Intelligencer,  Bel  Air,  Maryland,”  May  3,  1901,  “Harford 
County,  Maryland,  Marriages.”) 

IV.  William  Grafton  Jeffery,  son  of  John  Wesley  and  Sarah 
(Robertson)  Jeffery,  was  born  in  Kingsville,  Maryland,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1846,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  April 
22,  1919.  He  was  connected  with  John  A.  Hanna’s  carriage  factory 
and  later  became  disbursing  agent  for  the  Domestic  sewing  machine, 
the  Estey  organ  and  still  later  for  a line  of  pianos.  At  the  latter 
occupation  he  worked  with  such  force  and  energy  that  he  became 
remarkably  successful.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  his  section  of 
the  country  as  a man  who  had  its  interests  thoroughly  at  heart.  As 
a town  commissioner  he  rendered  excellent  service,  and  his  labors  in 
the  interest  of  religion  were  of  high  value.  He  was  named  as  a trus- 
tee of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  in  1889. 
His  will,  dated  June  9,  1917,  was  proved  May  1,  1919. 

William  Grafton  Jeffery  married,  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  October 
27,  1869,  Mary  Elizabeth  Keith.  (Keith  II.)  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Reverend  George  M.  Berry.  Children:  1.  Elmore 
Berry,  of  whom  further.  2.  Alice  Lee,  born  November  5,  1872;  mar- 
ried Henry  Nelson  Hannah;  inherited  her  father’s  business  prop- 
erty and  home. 

(“The  Aegis,  Bel  Air,  Maryland,”  April  25,  1919,  p.  3.  “Har- 
ford County,  Maryland,  Marriages”;  Wills  16,  p.  100;  Deeds  ALJ 
62,  p.  420;  Census,  1880,  Bel  Air,  p.  20.  Family  data.) 

V.  Elmore  Berry  Jeffery,  son  of  William  Grafton  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Keith)  Jeffery,  was  born  in  Bel  Air,  Harford  County, 
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Maryland,  September  9,  1870.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools 
and  for  two  years  attended  Maryland  College,  coming  to  Baltimore  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  where  he  completed  a commercial  course  at  Eaton 
and  Burnett’s  Business  College.  Beginning  as  a bookkeeper  with 
Tyler  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  cakes  and  crackers,  he  displayed 
ability  and  aggressiveness  which  brought  him  advancement.  With  a 
growing  knowledge  not  only  of  the  baking  industry  but  of  Baltimore 
business  conditions  in  general,  Mr.  Jeffery  was  advanced  to  positions 
of  ever-increasing  importance.  Finally,  after  a reorganization  he 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Maryland  Biscuit  Company. 
His  success  there  brought  him  into  general  prominence  with  financial 
institutions  which  made  energetic  use  of  his  unusual  perspicacity.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  banking. 

Elmore  Berry  Jeffery  was  among  the  first  business  men  of  Balti- 
more to  ally  himself  with  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Stuart  Oliver,  and  a few 
others  in  developing  the  Munsey  Trust  Company,  which  later  became 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company.  A director  in  the  company  from  its 
beginning,  Mr.  Jeffery  was  elected  president,  in  1921,  an  office  he 
retained  until  his  death.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Maryland- 
Virginia  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  and  of  the  Maryland  Title  and 
Guaranty  Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  Equitable  Trust.  A pioneer 
in  forming  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Company,  he  served  as 
its  vice-president.  His  other  financial  interests  included  the  Mid- 
Continent  Petroleum  Company  and  the  Roland  Park  Company,  both 
or  which  he  was  a director.  Mr.  Jeffery  was  Finance  Commissioner 
of  Baltimore  city,  president  of  the  Securities  Company,  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  The  Finance  and  Guaranty  Company. 

The  exigencies  of  his  wide  business  connections  did  not  prevent 
Mr.  Jeffery  from  taking  a constructive  interest  in  many  organizations 
contributing  vitally  to  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Active  in  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  work  from  1891,  he  belonged  to  the 
small  group  which  initiated  the  plan  and  led  the  campaign  for  the 
present  central  building.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Metropolitan  Board  from  1927-29,  and  a member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  recently  completed  a study  for 
further  development  and  extension  of  the  Association  in  Baltimore. 
Elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Goucher  College  in 
1922,  he  was  later  chosen  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  was 
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a trustee  of  Dickinson  Seminary  in  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, of  the 
Girls’  Latin  School,  and  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  director 
of  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Much  of  Mr.  Jeffery’s  time  and  thought  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Baltimore,  and  especially  as  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
gave  a great  deal  of  his  time  and  experience  in  its  behalf.  Baltimore 
had  not  been  represented  on  the  Board  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Jeffery  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  have 
such  representation.  For  many  years  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used 
for  nomination  as  director,  for  he  was  one  man  who  was  fit  for  this 
big  work.  In  giving  his  qualifications  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce said  of  him  that  he  was  too  big  to  be  local  in  his  viewpoint,  and 
that  he  was  national  in  the  same  sense  that  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is.  Each  year  brought  Baltimore  nearer  its  goal,  but  it 
was  not  until  about  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  Elmore  Berry  Jef- 
fery, in  1929,  that  the  actual  election  took  place.  Yet  to  him  belongs 
the  victory,  for  the  attainments  of  this  goal  could  never  have  been 
reached  but  for  his  perseverance,  a fact  which  has  been  fully  acknowl- 
edged by  all. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  Mr.  Jeffery  was  the 
organization  of  the  Baltimore  Community  Foundation.  The  founda- 
tion is  directed  by  seven  trustees,  one  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  one  by  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  one  by  the  chief  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Bench,  one  by  the  judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
of  this  district,  one  by  the  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  two  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore.  The 
foundation  is  empowered  to  receive,  manage  and  distribute  funds  for 
the  care  of  children  and  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged  and  helpless,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  families.  It  is  authorized  to  assist 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  broadly  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  welfare  work.  Mr.  Jeffery  bequeathed  one-half  of  his  estate 
to  the  foundation  for  the  general  good  of  the  community,  to  be  used 
as  the  trustees  see  fit. 

His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a trustee  and  a member  for  about  thirty- 
seven  years.  His  clubs  were  many,  for  Mr.  Jeffery  was  fond  of  all 
outdoors  sports,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  Maryland  Merchants 
and  Baltimore  Country  clubs,  the  Gibson  Island  Club,  the  Mountain 
Lake  Club  of  Florida,  and  the  Rodgers  Forge  Club. 
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Elmore  Berry  Jeffery  married  (first),  October  n,  1898,  Mary 
Alice  Miller.  (Miller  V.)  He  married  (second) , June  6,  1908,  Nel- 
lie Waters  French.  (French  VI.)  Child  of  first  marriage:  1.  Elinor 
Miller,  married  Paul  Milton  Babcock.  Child  of  second  marriage : 2. 
Janet  Bartram,  a graduate  of  the  1930  Goucher  College  class;  mar- 
ried, October  17,  1933,  Charles  David  Harris. 

His  death  on  April  25,  1929,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-eight,  was 
regarded  as  a serious  loss  by  financial  and  welfare  groups  throughout 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  by  his  own  numerous  associates  and  personal 
friends.  The  Association  of  Commerce  passed  a resolution  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  man  who  had  so  ably  and  long  served  it  as  director.  The 
Baltimore  “Sun”  newspaper  spoke  for  the  city  in  the  following 
editorial : 

The  death  of  Elmore  B.  Jeffery,  president  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  and  member  of  the  Finance  Commission  of  Baltimore, 
marks  the  passing  of  a citizen  of  high  ideals,  who  had  achieved  sig- 
nal success  in  the  local  financial  field  and  who  had  given  freely  of  his 
time,  labor  and  money  to  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

He  interested  himself  in  the  religious  and  educational  life  of  the 
city  as  well  as  in  business  affairs,  and  was  one  of  that  group  of  citi- 
zens, all  too  few,  who  constitute  the  backbone  of  movements  made  to 
promote  civic  development  on  right  lines  and  to  improve  social  condi- 
tions. The  extent  of  Mr.  Jeffery’s  participation  in  these  good  works, 
like  that  of  many  other  men,  was  much  greater  than  was  generally 
knowrn. 

Only  those  familiar  with  his  interest  in  them  will  fully  appreciate 
the  serious  loss  his  death  means  to  the  city. 

The  trustees  of  Goucher  College,  in  their  resolution,  have  given  a 
fine  estimate  of  the  man: 

He  was  a kindly,  courteous  gentleman,  active,  enterprising  and 
influential.  Fie  was  always  found  advocating  those  things  which  were 
progressive.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  helping,  both  by  personal 
service  and  financially,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  eleemosynary 
institutions.  The  Trustees  wish  to  record  their  particular  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  interests  shown  in  behalf  of  Goucher  College. 

The  character  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Jeffery  were  such  that  he  could 
not  be  confined  to  a narrow  sphere  of  business  or  philanthropy,  citi- 
zenship or  religion.  He  was  world-wide  in  his  vision  and  apprehended 
the  realms  both  of  the  material  and  of  the  spiritual.  He  always 
thought  of  something  more  than  and  beyond  the  immediate  task  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  business  in  hand  seemed  but  a means 
of  expressing  his  greater  self,  and  an  avenue  into  a larger  and  fuller 
life. 
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The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Asbury  Foun- 
dation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  also  recorded  their  deep 
sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  in  the  passing  of  this  splendid  man,  for  in  all 
his  relationships  with  these  organizations,  as -with  others,  he  gave 
unstintedly  of  his  time  and  energy,  and  his  leadership  brought  power 
and  purpose  into  all  work.  In  one  sense  it  is  impossible  to  say  of 
Elmore  Berry  Jeffery  that  he  has  “ceased  from  earth.”  He  is  still 
with  us,  not  only  in  the  hearts  that  loved  him,  but  also  in  the  lives  of 
those  to  whom  he  carried  relief,  healing,  courage  and  regeneration. 
The  example  and  work  of  this  one  man  will  make  the  Baltimore  of 
the  future  a better  and  greater  city  than  the  Baltimore  of  the  past. 

The  following  memorial,  from  the  resolution  of  The  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  was  read  at  a special  meeting: 

We  are  met  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  late  President, 
Elmore  B.  Jeffery.  Mr.  Jeffery  actively  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
The  Munsey  Trust  Company,  and  was  one  of  the  incorporators.  At 
the  first  organization  meeting  he  was  elected  a director  and  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  served  continuously  as  such  until  the 
thirteenth  day  of  January,  1920,  when  he  was  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  when  the  then  President  resigned,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, which  office  he  served  until  his  death. 

During  the  nine  years  he  was  President,  the  resources  of  this  Com- 
pany increased  from  $12,837,862  to  $23,405,226  and  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  from  $841,970  to  $3,130,126,  although  this  increase 
has  not  been  carried  to  the  “Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Accounts.” 

To  his  leadership  and  initiative  may  be  attributed  many  improve- 
ments and  expansions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Company.  The 
splendid  new  Quarters  in  this  building  were  planned  by  him,  and  he 
daily  supervised  the  work  as  it  progressed.  The  banking  room,  with 
its  quiet  simplicity  and  dignity,  is  a monument  to  his  memory. 

He  conceived  and  brought  about  the  formation  and  organization 
of  the  Maryland-Virginia  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank,  which  is  owned  by 
this  Company,  and  which  has  been  eminently  successful. 

When  Mr.  Jeffery  became  President  of  this  Company,  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  a strong,  active  virile  man.  His  connections  were 
wide  and  far-reaching,  and  with  the  leading  financial  and  business 
men  of  this  City  and  elsewhere.  His  personal  interests  were  large 
and  important,  and  he  had  before  him  many  opportunities  to  make  a 
large  fortune.  He  knew  that  if  he  accepted  the  office  of  President  it 
meant  a sacrifice  and  loss  to  himself,  but  without  any  hesitation  he 
severed  his  connections  from  those  companies  that  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  this  institution,  and  thereafter  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  his 
new  work.  He  oftentimes  stated  his  time  belonged  to  the  Company, 
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and  not  to  himself.  From  then  on  we  find  him  working  constantly  and 
unceasingly  for  The  Equitable  Trust  Company,  even  denying 
himself  any  holiday.  His  goal  was  to  place  this  institution  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  financial  institutions  of  this  City,  where  it  could  well  serve 
the  people,  and  this  h£  did. 

Mr.  Jeffery  possessed  the  qualities  of  a pioneer. 

He  was  of  independent  thought,  and  after  he  had  formed  an  opin- 
ion, was  quick  in  execution.  He  never  followed  a beaten  path,  but  was 
always  looking  for  something  new,  different  and  better  for  The 
Trust  Company,  and  in  this  he  carried  out  the  purpose  that  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  this  Company — an  independent 
institution. 

Mr.  Jeffery  was  an  active  indefatigable  worker,  knowing  no  regu- 
lar hours,  and  after  spending  a full  day  in  the  office,  he  would  fre- 
quently carry  his  papers  home  to  work  over  them  in  his  study.  He 
might  have  been  considered  a hard  task  master,  but  he  expected  no 
more  from  others  than  he  was  willing  to  give  himself.  He  was 
always  willing  to  make  a pace  for  others  to  follow.  He  had  no 
patience  with  and  would  not  tolerate  any  unfair  dealing.  There  was 
nothing  hidden  about  him;  he  was  frank  and  open,  and  expected  the 
same  of  others.  He  had  much  charm  and  magnetism,  and  was  at  all 
times  generous  and  considerate  to  others;  bore  no  malice,  and  pos- 
sessed all  qualities  that  go  to  make  a leader  of  men.  He  was  influen- 
tial in  the  affairs  of  the  City,  and  took  an  active  part  in  his  church. 

The  Directors,  Officers  and  Employees  mourn  his  passing — a 
leader,  a counselor,  and  a friend — a loving  husband,  and  a devoted 
father.  A man  who  was  loyal  to  every  trust,  and  sincere  in  every 
relation. 

In  motion,  duly  made,  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted,  by  a 
rising  vote  of  respect  by  all  Directors  present,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  aforegoing  Memorial  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  Company,  and,  further,  that  a copy  of  said  Memo- 
rial be  properly  engrossed  and  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
President,  with  the  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Officers  and  Employees  of  The  Equitable 
Trust  Company  in  their  deep  sorrow  and  irreparable  loss. 

(Records  in  possession  of  the  family.) 

(The  Keith  Line) 

The  Scottish  surname  Keith  originated  from  the  barony  of  Keith 
in  Banffshire,  which  adjoins  Aberdeenshire. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  John  Henry  Keith  was  born,  probably  in  Prince  George’s 
County,  Maryland,  January  27,  1821,  and  died  October  31,  1903. 
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MILLER 

Arms — Ermine,  three  wolves’  heads  erased  azure. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

JACKSON 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  passant  gules  on  a chief  of  the  second  three 
battle-axes  of  the  first. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 
KEITH 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chief  gules  three  pallets  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

ALDRIDGE 

Arms — Vert,  on  a fesse  or,  between  three  garbs  of  the  second  a crown 
enclosed  by  a mound  and  a bird  azure  two  leaves  in  saltire  in 
the  crown  of  the  first. 

Crest — A phoenix  in  flames  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 
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He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  raised  by  his  grand- 
father, who  died  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old.  It  is  said  in  the 
family  that  he  was  of  French  descent.  His  will,  dated  January  7, 
1903,  was  proved  November  2,  1903.  In  this  he  named  his  wife 
Mary  as  administrator  and  executor. 

John  Henry  Keith  married  (first),  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pindle, 
March  26,  1844,  Margaret  Beckett,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Maria 
(Mockabee)  Beckett,  of  Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  born 
August  29,  1822,  and  died  August  16,  1877.  John  Beckett  was  born 
about  1800  and  his  wife,  Ann  Maria  Mockabee,  who  was  born  about 
1804,  died  at  Triadelphia,  Maryland,  April  2,  1858.  They  were 
married  December  2,  1820.  Ann  Maria  Mockabee  died  from  a shock 
she  received  upon  being  awakened  one  night,  by  the  call  of  “fire.”  In 
her  obituary  it  is  stated  that  she  was  born  in  Prince  George’s  County, 
Maryland,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  eight  years  of  age.  She  buried 
three  of  her  children,  and  five  remained  to  mourn  her  loss.  The 
memory  of  her  life  of  maternal  affection  and  suffering  was  a precious 
thing  to  all  her  children. 

John  Henry  Keith  married  (second),  February  25,  1879,  Sarah 
Walsh,  whom  he  divorced  shortly  after.  He  married  (third),  Janu- 
ary 27,  1887,  Mary  Anderson.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Ben- 

jamin F.,  born  July  12,  1845;  married,  December  23,  1874,  Sarah 
Matilda  Lewis.  2.  Charles  Gassaway,  born  January  23,  1847,  died 
in  1882.  3.  Oliver,  born  October  29,  1848,  died  January  8,  1849.  4- 
Mary  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  5.  John  William,  born  April  23, 
1 8 5 3 . 6.  James  R.  (twin),  born  April  6,  1856,  died  July  14,  1856. 

7.  Joseph  Norris  (twin) , born  April  6,  1856,  died  February  27,  1868. 

8.  Annie  Roberta,  born  May  26,  1858;  married,  January  20,  1876, 

Charles  T.  Esley.  9.  James  H.,  born  February  10,  1861,  died  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1868.  10.  Martha  M.,  born  January  23,  1864. 

(“Marriage  Licenses,”  District  of  Columbia.  “Census,  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland,”  1850,  Vansville  District,  p.  53.  “Tomb- 
stone Inscriptions,  Abingdon,  Maryland.”  “Harford  County,  Mary- 
land, Marriage  Licenses,”  Book  1,  167;  Book  2,  20;  Equity  Case 
3677,  Keith  vs.  Keith;  Wills  13,  p.  23.  Family  records.) 

II.  Mary  Elizabeth  Keith,  daughter  of  John  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet (Beckett)  Keith,  was  born  in  Prince  George’s  County,  Mary- 
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land,  May  26,  1850,  and  died  March  10,  1915.  She  married  William 
Grafton  Jeffery.  (Jeffery  IV.) 

(“Harford  County,  Maryland,”  Estate  Docket  1,  p.  69.  Family 
records.) 

(The  Robertson  Line) 

Robertson,  the  English  surname,  came  originally  from  the  per- 
sonal name,  Robert,  a compound  of  two  Saxon  words,  “rode,”  mean- 
ing counsel,  and  “beorht,”  meaning  famous.  From  the  baptismal 
name,  son  of  Robert,  the  name  Robertson  was  derived. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames”  Har- 
rison: “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

I.  Grafton  Robertson,  the  first  known  member  of  this  family,  was 
born  about  1800  and  died  about  i860.  He  was  buried,  alongside  his 
wife,  in  an  unmarked  grave  at  old  St.  John’s  Church  graveyard,  at 
Kingsville,  Maryland,  an  Episcopal  church,  of  which  they  were  both 
members. 

The  following  cases  are  recorded  concerning  Grafton  Robertson: 

Equity  case  1342.  Daniel  Scott  against  Grafton  N.  Robertson  & 
Rachel,  his  wife,  whereas  Grafton  N.  Robertson  and  wife  made  mort- 
gage Nov.  15,  1858  on  14  acre  tract  on  S.E.  side  of  Turnpike  Rd. 
from  Bel  Air  to  Baltimore  on  Little  Gunpowder  Falls  to  Scott  for 
$339  and  no  money  has  been  paid  on  this  a decree  is  demanded. 
Decree  issued  and  agreed  that  it  pass  by  Grafton  N.  Robertson  and 
the  property  becomes  Scott’s.  The  mortgage  and  decree  are  both 
signed. 

Case  1513.  Grafton  Robertson  and  Rachel  his  wife,  Ezekiel 
Mathews  & Chas.  W.  Lee  against  Wm.  H.  Cornthwait.  Bill  shows 
that  Nov.  16,  1859,  Cornthwait  being  indebted  to  Rachel  Robertson 
to  Jane  R.  Cornthwait.  This  mortgage  assigned  Dec.  2,  1859,  to 
Ezekiel  Mathews  for  $600.  Decree  September  13,  1861,  that  prop- 
erty belongs  to  assignee. 

The  records  of  the  county  show  nothing  further  which  might  throw 
some  light  on  his  ancestry. 

Grafton  Robertson  married  Rachel,  whose  surname  is  not  known, 
who  died  about  1869.  Children:  1.  Sarah,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Elizabeth.  3.  Mary.  4.  Rachel.  5.  Jacob.  6.  Edward. 

(“Census  of  1850,  Harford  County,  Maryland,”  p.  164.  “Har- 
ford County,  Maryland,”  Equity  Case  1342;  Case  1513.  Family 
records.) 
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II.  Sarah  Robertson,  daughter  of  Grafton  and  Rachel  Robertson, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Harford  County,  Maryland,  April  4,  1824,  and 
died  April  28,  1901.  She  married  John  Wesley  Jeffery.  (Jeffery  III.) 

(Cemetery,  Mt.  Zion  Church,  Fountain  Green,  Maryland.  Fam- 
ily records.) 

(The  French  Line) 

Arms — Ermine,  a chevron  sable. 

Crest — A dolphin  embowed  proper. 

Motto — Malo  mori  quam  foedari. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”  Arms  used  by  family.) 

The  surname  French,  in  its  various  forms,  Francus,  Francciscus, 
Fraunck,  Franx,  Frances,  Franco,  Francensis,  and  Francia,  meaning 
boldness,  freedom,  or  defiance,  was  a tribal  name,  identified  with  the 
modern  nation,  so-called  after  the  Frank  (France)  rulers  in  ancient 
times,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  change  in  its  spelling.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  de  France,  who  accompanied  Richard  “Strongbow”  Clare  into 
Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  is  said  to  have  been  a descendant  of 
Theophilus  de  France,  a follower  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
French  family  is  said  to  have  descended  from  this  line,  and  we  find  the 
name  listed  in  Domesday  Book. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

/.  Otho  French  was  in  Maryland  at  an  early  date,  though  the  fol- 
lowing records  seem  to  be  the  first  that  mention  his  name: 

26  Jan.  1742  John  Hooper  of  Anne  Arundel  County  Planter  to 

Otho  French  of  said  co for  30  pounds  Wades  Increase  on 

Platt  Creek  75  acres  also  40  acres  sold  by  Richard  Cheney  to  Robert 
Hopper  grandfather  of  John.  Received  of  Otho  French  3 sh.  9.p. 
halfpenny  sterling  for  his  Lordship’s  use  (being  the  alienation  fine  on 
the  within-mentioned  land)  Recorded  March  10,  1742. 

15  Mar.  1754  Otho  French  of  Anne  Arundel  County  Planter  to 
Henry  Hall  Junior  Gentleman  for  61. 18.0.  Wades  Increase  & 
Cheney’s  Rest  also  6 head  of  cattle  marked  with  what  they  call  a 
poplar  leaf  in  the  left  ear  & a hole  in  the  right  also  a Dark  Bay  Mare 
branded  O F on  the  rear  buttock  & also  1 gray  mare  branded  R D 
heels  upwards  on  the  off  buttock  & all  the  rest  of  his  effects  mort- 
gaged  until  i April  next.  Signed  0tho  Fr£NCH 

In  1776,  Mr.  French  was  listed  as  the  head  of  his  family.  He 
died  before  1780,  for  the  inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  on  May 
8,  1780. 
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Otho  French  married,  July  30,  1727,  Emm  Dowlin,  who  died 
April  5,  1780.  Her  will,  in  quaint  spelling,  follows: 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  the  Twenty  Seventh  day  of  January 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1780.  I Emm  French  (Widow)  of  Anne 
Arundell  County,  State  of  Maryland,  being  very  Sick  and  weak  in 
Body  but  of  perfect  mind  and  memory  thanks  be  given  unto  God  for 
the  same  and  caling  unto  mind  the  Mortality  of  my  Body  and  know- 
ing that  it  is  appointed  for  all,  once  to  die  do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament;  That  is  to  say  Principally  and  first  of  all  I 
give  and  recommend  my  soul  into  the  Hands  of  Almighty  God  that 
gave  it,  and  for  my  Body  I recommend  it  to  the  Earth  to  be  Buried  in 
a Christian  place  at  the  Discretion  of  my  Executor  nothing  doubing 
but  at  the  General  Resurection  I shall  receive  the  same  again  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God  and  as  touching  such  worldly  Estate  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  bless  me  with  in  this  life  I Give,  Devise,  and  Dispose 
of  the  same  in  the  manner  and  form  following:  Item.  I give  and 

bequeath  unto  my  Son  William  French  all  my  thirds  of  the  Personall 
Estate  of  my  Late  Husband  Otho  French,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
him  the  said  William  French  and  to  his  Heirs  for  ever.  Item.  I give 
and  bequeath  unto  My  Daughter  Ann  Leek  my  New  Gound.  Item. 
I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Johanne  Pearce  all  the  rest  of 
my  Wearing  Apparrell.  I Likewise  constitute  and  ordain  my  Son 
William  French  my  hole  and  sole  Executor  of  this  my  last  will  and 
Testament.  And  I do  hereby  disallow  revoke  and  Disannull  all  and 
every  will,  Testament  Legacy,  bequest  and  Executors  by  me  in  any 
wise  before  this  time  named.  Ratifying  and  confirming  this  and  no 
other  to  be  my  Last  Will  and  Testa — in  Witness  whereof  I have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  Seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

her 

Emm  X French  (Seal) 
mark 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  Pronounced  & 
declared  by  the  said  Emm  French  as  her  Last 
Will  and  Testament  in  the  presence  of — 

John  Jacobs 
Susanah  Morgan. 

Anne  Arundel  Coty.  Sct. 

April  12,  1780. 

Came  John  Jacobs  and  Susanah  Morgan  the  two  subscribing  wit- 
nesses to  the  within  Will  and  made  Oath  that  they  saw  Emm  French 
the  Testatrix  Sign  and  Seal  this  Will  and  heard  her  publish  pronounce 
and  declare  the  same  to  be  her  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  that  at 
the  time  of  her  so  doing  she  was  of  a Sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
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memory,  to  the  best  of  their  apprehensions,  and  that  they  Signed  their 
names  as  Witnesses  to  this  Will  in  the  presence  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Testatrix,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Sworn  before  me  Reg  Wills  A.  A.  Coty. 

Elie  Vallette 

Children  of  Otho  and  Emm  (Dowlin)  French:  i.  Samuel,  born 

December  11,  1729.  2.  Otho,  born  November  24,  1731.  3.  Ann, 

born  February  21,  1733.  4.  Agnes,  born  April  20,  1736.  5.  Benja- 
min, born  November  20,  1738.  6.  William,  of  whom  further.  7. 

Martha,  born  May  3,  174 — . 8.  Israel,  born  September  16,  1746. 

9.  Emm  (twin),  born  December  11,  1749.  10.  Johannah  (twin), 

born  December  11,  1749. 

(“Register  of  All  Hallows  Parish,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Mary- 
land; Marriages,”  Book  II,  p.  130.  “Anne  Arundel  County  Wills,” 
39,  p.  10;  Inventories  1779;  Deeds  RB  1,  p.  256;  RB  3,  p.  656. 
“Census  of  177 6,  in  All  Hallows  Parish,  Maryland.”) 

II.  William  French,  son  of  Otho  and  Emm  (Dowlin)  French,  was 
born  in  Maryland,  May  24,  1744,  and  died  there  before  1802.  From 
the  following  deeds  some  record  of  his  land  transactions  may  be 
learned : 

25  Nov.  1776  Otho  French  of  Anne  Arundel  Co.  & province 
of  Maryland  planter  to  William  French  of  county  and  province  afore- 
said consideration  5 shillings  Wades  Increase  & Chaneys  Rest  Con- 
taining 75  acres  and  40  acres.  Emm  French  wife  of  Otho  examined. 

Signed  Otho  French. 

15  Aug*  1781  William  French  of  Anne  Arundel  Co.  Planter  to 
Edward  Hall  planter  mortgage  for  112.10.0.  Wades  Increase  on 
South  Side  River  contiguous  to  Chaneys  Resolution  and  to  Chaneys 
Rest  25  acres  14  perches. 

In  1780,  William  French  filed  the  inventory  of  his  father’s  estate 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  and  in  the  same  year  was  execu- 
tor to  his  mother’s  estate: 

17  April  1792  William  French  of  Anne  Arundel  County  Planter 
to  Henry  Hall,  Gentleman,  for  53.10.0  Wades  Increase  on  branch  of 
Platt  Creek.  John  Cabbins  branch  with  the  line  of  Richard  Cheney 
75  acres  together  with  negro  man  Bristol  mortgaged  until  Sept.  1, 
next.  (Signed)  William  French. 

William  French,  private  in  return  of  recruits,  draughts  and  sub- 
stitutes of  Anne  Arundel  county  (Md.)  under  act  to  procure  recruits 
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passed  October  session  1780 — Continental  service.  Roll  was  signed 
by  James  Brice,  Lieutenant,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  Leave  of 
absence  was  granted  William  French  of  the  3rd  troop  (June  28, 
1783).  Partizan  Legion  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Lee. 
William  French  took  the  Oath  of  Fidelity  in  1776. 

William  French  married,  between  1776  and  1780  (as  shown  by 
the  census  records  of  those  years),  Susannah  Morgan.  (Morgan  II.) 
Children:  1.  Nicholas,  of  whom  further.  2.  Emma,  born  November 

26,  1788. 

Susannah  Morgan  French  sold  “this  6th  day  of  November  1802,” 
the  two  tracts  of  land  which  her  husband  had  purchased,  “Wades 
Increase”  and  “Cheney’s  Rest.” 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Nicholas  French,  son  of  William  and  Susannah  (Morgan) 
French,  was  born  in  Maryland,  April  3,  1781.  He  was  the  only 
Nicholas  French  in  all  Maryland  records  at  this  period,  so  that  the 
following  war  services  are  undoubtedly  his : 

Nicholas  French,  Private  in  Capt.  John  Coats  Co.  Md.  Militia 
Paid  from  Aug.  3,  1813  to  Sept.  10,  1813  @ $8.  Paid  $10.13.  On 
the  Muster  Roll  dated  Hamstad  Camp,  Balto.  Co.  Md.  Sept.  1813, 
Capt.  John  Coats  Co.  of  Infantry  1 Regt.  Detached  Militia  State 
of  Maryland. 

Jamessons  Troop. 

Nicholas  French.  Private  Capt.  John  Coats  Co.  of  Infantry  36 
Regt.  Maryland  Militia.  Pay  Roll  shows  Aug.  26-Oct.  27,  1814,  2 
mos.  2 days  @ $8.  Paid  $16.63  & I2C-  f°r  traveling  Place,  Residence 
Baltimore.  Discharged  Camp  Deal,  from  place  of  Residence:  13 
miles.  Jessop  Troop. 

In  the  1820  census  of  the  first  district  of  Baltimore  County,  Nicho- 
las French  is  listed  with  his  children. 

Nicholas  French  married,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland, 
September  23,  1802,  Rebecca  Cheney  or  Chaney.  The  Rector  J.  W. 
Compton  performed  the  ceremony,  the  license  was  dated  September 
22,  1802.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth.  2.  Samuel.  3.  William.  4. 
Nicholas.  5.  Joseph  James,  of  whom  further.  6.  Adeline.  7. 

Rebecca,  married  a Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  their  daughter,  Reba, 
married  a Mr.  Shryock,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  8.  Susan,  married, 
July  8,  1841,  William  Redmond. 

(Ibid.) 
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IV.  Joseph  James  French,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Rebecca  (Cheney 

or  Chaney)  French,  was  born  near  Ellicott’s  Mills,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, May  31,  1819-20,  and  died  at  Waco,  Texas,  August  20,  1879. 
He  was  admitted  to  a class  of  worship  at  the  Monument  Street  Metho- 
dist Church,  February  24,  1840,  assigned  to  D.  Toole’s  class.  As  a 
young  boy  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  at  an  early  date  went  to  South 
America,  working  with  companies  erecting  gas  wells  and  holders.  He 
returned  home  after  a few  years,  and  ventured  into  the  brass  found- 
ing, about  1845.  1°  fhe  1850  census  of  Baltimore,  he  was  listed  as 

head  of  his  family,  with  his  father-in-law,  Daniel  Wilcox,  living  with 
him.  About  this  time  he  was  a member  of  the  Marion  Lodge  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  lodge,  however,  is  now 
extinct.  In  1851,  Joseph  James  French  was  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Tischmyer  and  French,  Brass  Founders,  and  resided  at  197  Chest- 
nut Street.  In  the  i860  directory,  his  address  was  given  as  218  East 
Madison  Street,  and  in  1873  his  name  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
directory  for  the  last  time.  He  then  removed  to  Waco,  Texas,  where 
on  October  29,  1874,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Waco  Lodge  of  the 
Masonic  Order. 

Joseph  James  French  married,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June  16, 
1843,  Rachel  Emily  Wilcox.  (Wilcox  VI.)  The  Reverend  M. 
Owen  performed  the  ceremony.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth  Ann,  mar- 

ried, November  15,  1866,  Edward  T.  Morgan.  2.  William  Levy. 
3.  Charles  Frederick,  of  whom  further.  4.  George.  5.  John  Henry. 

(“Census  of  1850,  Baltimore,  6th  Ward,”  p.  472.  “Directory  of 
Baltimore,  1831-1873.”  “Masonic  Records,  Waco,  Texas.”  “Rec- 
ords, I.  O.  O.  F.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.”  “Baltimore  City  County, 
Maryland,  Marriages.”  Family  records.) 

V.  Charles  Frederick  French,  son  of  Joseph  James  and  Rachel 
Emily  (Wilcox)  French,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1851,  and  died  there  December  13,  1910.  He  was  educated  in 
Baltimore  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  went  to 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  South  America,  with  his  father,  who  had  a con- 
tract to  build  a gas  works.  Upon  returning  to  the  United  States 
a few  years  later,  he  took  up  mechanical  engineering  with  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to  Waco,  Texas,  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  on  contract  for  a gas  works  of  that  city.  He  soon  discov- 
ered this  work  to  be  the  most  satisfying  of  all,  and  on  his  return  to 
Baltimore,  he  continued  the  work  of  his  mechanical  inclination. 
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Charles  Frederick  French  married,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June 
io,  1873,  Laura  Virginia  Gaunt.  (Gaunt — American  Line — III.) 
(Mrs.  Nellie  (French)  Jeffery — Royal  Descents  from  Charlemagne 
XXXIX  and  William  the  Conqueror  XXV.)  Children:  1.  Emma 

Elizabeth,  born  in  Waco,  Texas,  February  9,  1874;  married,  October 
8,  1901,  James  Clark  Morrison,  of  Virginia.  2.  Nellie  Waters,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Mary  Alberta  (twin),  born  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, November  27,  1880;  married,  in  January,  1911,  Thomas  Red- 
man, of  St.  Mary’s  County,  Maryland.  4.  Harry  Bartram  (twin), 
born  November  27,  1880;  married,  January  15,  1907,  Bessie  Louise 
Pate.  5.  Charles  Vernon,  born  December  24,  1890,  unmarried,  lives 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(“Baltimore  City  County,  Maryland,  Marriages,”  Liber  IFR  4, 
p.  150.  Family  records.) 

VI.  Nellie  Waters  French,  daughter  of  Charles  Frederick  and 
Laura  Virginia  (Gaunt)  French,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
October  30,  1877.  She  married  Elmore  Berry  Jeffery.  (Jeffery  V.) 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Morgan  Line) 

Morgan  is  a baptismal  surname  meaning  “the  son  of  Morgan.” 
It  comes  from  the  ancient  Welsh  patronymic,  Ap-Morgan.  As  early 
as  1273  we  find  one  Walter  Morgan  living  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
England. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

An  examination  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  records  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  information  regarding  the  ancestry  of  Susannah 
Morgan,  who  married  William  French  about  1776-80.  “Only  one 
of  the  name  Morgan  was  found  among  the  land  records  and  one 
among  the  probate,  the  date  of  same  being  circa  1700.  The  testator 
was  a single  man.”  In  adjoining  Baltimore  County,  however,  the 
name  Morgan  is  found  of  record,  some  of  the  important  entries  being 
as  follows : 

George  Hack  demands  rights  for  the  transportation  of  himself, 
Abraham  Morgan,  Ann  Morgan  and  Mary  Morgan,  in  Anno  1658. 

Deed  March  3,  1663,  Abraham  Morgan,  planter,  with  consent  of 
his  wife  Ann,  conveyance  to  Thomas  Browning  three  hundred  acres 
on  Bohemia  River.  Additional  statement  from  Ann,  widow  of  Abra- 
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ham,  that  on  May  5,  1663,  while  her  husband  was  yet  living,  he  owned 
a servant,  and  that  she  has  received  a cow  and  calf  as  her  part  of  the 
proceeds  emanating  from  the  sale  of  said  servant. 

Deed  March  14,  1667-68,  Mary  Gouldsmith,  widow  of  George 
Gouldsmith,  to  Ann  O’Mely,  former  wife  of  Abraham  Morgan,  and 
to  the  latter’s  heirs,  five  hundred  acres  on  Morgan  Creek  on  the  west 
side  of  Bohemia  River  in  Baltimore  County.  (Now  in  Cecil  County.) 

Deed  October  30,  1668,  Mary  Gouldsmith  to  Robert  Morgan, 
planter,  tract  of  land  on  Elk  River,  Baltimore  County.  (Now  in 
Cecil  County.) 

Robert  Morgan,  cooper,  and  wife  Bennett,  conveyed  a tract  in 
Bohemia  Manor  to  one  Richard  Chapman,  January  3,  1670-71,  the 
same  having  been  conveyed  to  the  said  Robert  Morgan  by  Augustine 
Herrman,  August  4,  1668. 

This  Indenture  made  the  27th  day  of  December,  1698,  between 
David  Morgan  of  Calvert  County  in  the  Province  of  Maryland, 
Planter,  of  the  one  part,  and  William  Jett,  of  Baltimore  County, 
of  the  other  part,  Boatwright,  ....  for  ....  a valuable 
sum  ....  hath  conveyed  ....  land  ....  in  Baltimore  County 
called  “Swan’s  Creek,”  ....  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 

I,  David  Morgan,  of  the  “Clifts”  in  Calvert  County  .... 
make  my  well  beloved  friend  James  Phillips,  of  Baltimore  County, 
my  . . . . attorney  ....  to  ...  . convey  in  my  name  ....  Land 
in  said  county  to  William  Jett. 

(signed)  David  Morgan 
Ann  Morgan. 

A Robert  Morgan,  Quaker,  witnessed  the  will  of  Simon  Gregory, 
of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  7 mo.  (September)  21,  1736. 

A tract  of  land,  “Morgan’s  Desire,”  was  laid  out  for  Hugh  Mor- 
gan in  Baltimore  County,  September  5,  1744,  on  the  north  side  of 
Broad  Creek. 

Hugh  Morgan,  in  his  will  probated  in  Baltimore  County,  August 
2,  1749,  bequeathed  to  wife  Margaret,  sons  John  and  Moses,  mak- 
ing his  wife  and  his  brother  David  Morgan  executors. 

“Morgan’s  Addition”  was  patented  for  Joseph  Morgan  in  Bal- 
timore County,  May  4,  1751,  on  south  side  of  Broad  Creek. 

(“Land  Book,”  4,  p.  17,  Land  Office,  Maryland.  “Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  Deed  Book  I.  R.,  ” No.  P.  P.,  pp.  54-62;  T.  R., 
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No.  R.  A.,  pp.  316-19.  “Maryland  Historical  Magazine,”  Vol. 
XXVII,  p.  123.  Jane  Baldwin  and  Roberta  Bolling  Henry:  “The 
Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  196.  “Baltimore  County 
Pocket  Records,”  No.  1045,  Land  Office,  Maryland.  “Will  Book 
27,”  p.  21,  Land  Office,  Maryland.  “Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
Rent  Roll,  No.  1,”  p.  330,  Land  Office,  Maryland.) 

I.  David  Morgan,  evidently  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  Hugh 
Morgan,  was  a resident  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  where  he 
owned  land  on  both  sides  of  Broad  Creek.  The  parcel  on  the  north 
side  of  said  creek,  “Morgan’s  Desire,”  had  been  surveyed  to  Hugh 
Morgan,  September  5,  1744,  and  the  parcel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek,  “Morgan’s  Addition,”  had  been  patented  for  Joseph  Mor- 
gan, May  4,  1751. 

The  said  Joseph  was  perhaps  David’s  father,  because  on  June  26, 
1770  (after  the  death  of  both  Hugh  and  David),  a record  in  the  Land 
Office  mentions  “Mr.  Joseph  Morgan,  administrator  of  Joseph  Mor- 
gan, late  of  Baltimore  County,  deceased,”  and  the  statement  appears 
that  the  said  Joseph  Morgan  was  the  only  representative  of  the 
deceased  then  living.  A study  of  the  records  suggests  the  strong 
probability  that  Joseph  Morgan,  Sr.,  was  father  of  Hugh  Morgan 
(deceased  in  1749),  David  (deceased  between  April  14,  1767,  and 
December  10,  1770),  and  Joseph,  Jr.  (living  June  26,  1770). 

Following  is  a copy  of  David  Morgan’s  will : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I David  Morgan  of  Baltimore  County 
in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  being  sick  and  weak  in  body,  but  of 
sound  and  perfect  memory,  Do  this  fourteenth  day  of  April  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  make  and  Pub- 
lish this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following  (that  is 
to  say)  : 

Imprimis — I bequeath  my  Dwelling  Plantation  known  by  the 
name  of  Paradice  to  my  son  Robert  Morgan,  and  two  tracts  of  Land 
in  his  Lordship’s  Preserve  known  by  the  names  of  “Morgan’s  Desire” 
and  “Morgan’s  Addition,”  and  my  will  is  that  my  said  son  Robert 
take  possession  of  the  aforesaid  land  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
twenty  one  years,  the  said  land  to  remain  in  possession  of  my  wife 
Lidia  for  the  support  of  my  children,  but  should  she  marrie  again  my 
will  is  that  my  friend  William  Husband,  of  Baltimore  County,  take 
it  into  possession  for  the  benefit  of  my  children,  my  wife’s  third 
expected.  The  remaining  part  of  my  personal  estate  I bequeath  unto 
my  five  daughters,  that  is  to  say,  Mary,  Sussannah,  Ruth,  Sarah  and 
Margaret,  their  legacies  to  be  paid  them  when  they  arrive  at  the  age 
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of  eighteen  years.  In  testimony  of  which  I hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  day  and  year  above  written.  ( signed } David  Morgan. 

Witnesses — Joseph  Morgan,  Sr. 

Joseph  Morgan,  Jr. 

John  Morgan. 

Probated  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  December  io,  1770. 

David  Morgan  married  Lydia,  surname  not  known,  who  was 
living  when  he  made  his  will.  His  children,  as  named  in  his  will,  were : 
1.  Robert,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  April  14,  1767.  2.  Mary, 

under  eighteen  years  of  age,  April  14,  1767.  3.  Susannah,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Ruth,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  April  14,  1767.  5. 

Sarah,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  April  14,  1767.  6.  Margaret, 

under  eighteen  years  of  age,  April  14,  1767. 

(“Will  Book,”  38,  p.  307,  Land  Office,  Maryland.) 

II.  Susannah  Morgan , daughter  of  David  and  (probably)  Lydia 
Morgan,  was  born,  probably  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  after 
1749,  and  before  April  14,  1767,  as  her  father’s  will  of  the  latter  date 
mentions  her  as  one  of  his  five  daughters,  all  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  As  she  was  mentioned  second  of  the  five,  she  was  probably  about 
eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in  1767,  hence  born  about  1752  to  1759. 
Susannah  Morgan  married  William  French.  (French  II.) 

(Ibid.  Application  for  Membership  in  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.) 

(The  Gaunt  Line) 

The  surname  de  Gant  or  Gaunt  originated  from  the  old  name  of 
the  present  Ghent  in  Flanders. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Gaunts  has  now  been  taken  back  step  by  step, 
twenty-four  generations  from  Samuel  Gaunt,  who  died  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  to  Baldwin  VI  of  Flanders,  and  shows  the  rise  of  the  race 
to  the  Earldom  of  Lincoln;  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line  in  the 
person  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a Baron  and 
dying  in  1286;  and  the  continuance  of  the  name  and  blood  of  the 
family  in  the  person  and  descendants  of  his  relation  and  namesake, 
Gilbert  Gaunt  of  Holne,  in  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  in  West  Riding, 
of  Yorkshire.  The  Gaunts  held  their  lands  of  the  Lords  of  Wake- 
field Manor  for  three  centuries,  settling  in  1492,  at  Pudsey,  in  the 
Parish  of  Calverley,  where  the  name  is  still  to  be  found. 
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It  is  rare  that  a pedigree  can  be  substantiated  over*  such  a long 
period  of  time,  but  the  difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  aid  of  the 
Wakefield  Rolls  which  fortunately  are  in  unbroken  series  from  1274 
to  the  present  day. 

The  first  to  settle  at  Pudsey  appears  to  have  been  John  Gaunt, 
who  received  a grant  of  land  there  in  1492,  and  whose  son  John  is 
on  the  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield,  in  1543.  A thorough  exami- 
nation of  these  very  voluminous  rolls  shows  that  the  Gaunts  go  back 
in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  to  a Gilbert  de  Gaunt  who  held  lands'  in 
Holne  and  Stanley,  in  Wakefield,  in  1308 ; which  lands  were  found  to 
be  held  in  1613,  by  Alexander  Gaunt,  of  Stanley,  a brother  of  Gilbert 
Gaunt  of  Wyke,  in  Yorkshire,  who  died  in  1598. 

The  lands  of  Holne  were  sold  by  Joan  Gaunt,  widow  of  Thomas 
Gaunt,  April  9,  1462,  and  the  family  appears  at  Pudsey,  the  next  gen- 
eration, in  1492. 

Permission  to  search  the  Wakefield  Manor  Rolls,  which  are  the 
private  property  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  was  obtained  by  A.  T. 
Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms,  London,  England. 

(M.  G.  Plantagenet-Harrison : “History  of  Yorkshire,”  p.  6. 

Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  London,  England.  C.  T.  Clay:  “Early  Yorkshire  Charters,” 
Vol.  IV,  p.  30.) 

I.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  the  first  of  this  name,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Baldwin  VI,  Count  of  Flanders.  (Mrs.  Nellie  (French)  Jeffery 
Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  XVI,  XVII.)  He  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  into  England,  and  participated  in  the  triumph 
at  Hastings,  and  obtained  a grant  of  the  lands  of  a Danish  proprietor, 
named  Tour,  with  numerous  other  lordships.  This  Gilbert  happened 
to  be  at  York,  1069,  and  had  a narrow  escape,  when  the  Danes,  in 
great  force  on  behalf  of  Edgar  Etheling,  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  marching  upon  the  city,  committed  lamentable  destruc- 
tion by  fire  and  sword,  killing  three  thousand  Normans.  Like  most 
great  lords  of  his  time,  Gilbert  de  Gant  disgorged  a part  of  the  spoils 
which  he  had  seized  to  the  church,  and  amongst  other  acts  of  piety 
restored  Bardney  Abbey,  in  Lincoln  County,  which  had  been  utterly 
destroyed  many  years  before  by  the  Danes. 

Gilbert  de  Gant  married  Alice  de  Montfort,  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  Montfort.  Children:  1.  Hugh,  assumed  the  name  of  Montfort. 
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2.  Walter,  of  whom  further.  3.  Robert,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
1153.  4.  Alice.  5.  Emma,  married  Alan,  Lord  Percy. 

(Ibid.  Sir  William  Dugdale : “Baronage  of  England,”  Vol.  I,  p. 
400.  George  Baker:  “History  of  the  County  of  Northampton,” 

Vol.  I,  p.  440.) 

II.  Walter  de  Gant,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Alice  (de  Montfort)  de 
Gant,  died  in  1 139.  He  was  a person  of  great  valour  and  piety;  who, 
at  an  advanced  age,  commanded  a brave  regiment  of  Flemings  and 
Normans,  in  the  celebrated  conflict  with  the  Scots,  at  Northallerton, 
in  Yorkshire,  known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  the  Standards, 
“where,”  says  Dugdale,  “by  his  eloquent  speech  and  prudent  conduct, 
the  whole  army  received  such  encouragement,  as  that  the  Scots  were 
utterly  vanquished.”  He  founded  the  Priory  of  Bridlington,  County 
Yorkshire,  in  1 1 14. 

Walter  de  Gant  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Stephen,  Earl  of 
Brittany  and  Count  of  Richmond.  Children:  1.  Gilbert,  his  heir, 

was  created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  compelled  by  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter, to  marry  his  niece,  the  Lady  Hawyse  Romare.  2.  Robert,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Baldwin.  4.  Geoffrey. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Robert  de  Gant,  son  of  Walter  and  Maud  de  Gant,  died  in 
1 19 1.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Lin- 
coln upon  the  decease  of  his  brother,  who  died  without  male  issue. 

Robert  de  Gant  married  (first)  Alice  Paganel;  (second)  Gun- 
nora  de  Gournay.  (Gournay  IX.)  Child  of  the  first  marriage:  1. 

Alice,  married  Robert  Fitz-Hardinge,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Ber- 
keley derive  descent.  Children  of  the  second  marriage:  2.  Gilbert, 

of  whom  further.  3.  Stephen. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

IV . Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  of  Robert  and  Gunnora  (de  Gournay)  de 

Gant,  died  in  1242.  He  paid  part  fee  to  land  in  Humanby,  27  Janu- 
ary, 1201-02,  and  half  fee  in  Cranwell.  Gilbert  married  Emma. 
Children:  1.  Gunnora,  married  Ralph  de  Sechevill.  2.  Gilbert,  was 

constable  of  Scarborough  Castle  in  1258.  3.  Adam.  4.  Robert,  of 

whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 
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V.  Robert  de  Gaunt,  youngest  son  of  Gilbert  and  Emma  de  Gant, 

was  granted  lands  in  Keighley,  County  York,  and  witnessed  a grant  in 
Leeds  to  Kirkstall  Abbey  in  1280.  Children:  1.  Gilbert,  of  whom 

further.  2.  William,  of  Holne,  was  holding  land  in  that  manor  in 
1307-08. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

VI.  Gilbert  de  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Robert  de  Gaunt,  died 
October  18,  1313.  Admitted  to  land,  10  May,  1308,  in  Alstanlay,  at 
Manor  Court  for  Holne;  alienated  his  land  at  Thong,  at  court  held 
22  July,  1309. 

Gilbert  de  Gaunt  married  Matilda,  widow  of  Gilbert.  Children: 

1.  Peter.  2.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  3.  William,  was  party  to  a 
suit  at  court  16  October,  1326. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Richard  de  Gaunt,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Matilda  de  Gaunt, 
was  under  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1313.  He  succeeded  to 
the  lands  in  Alstanlay. 

(Ibid.) 

VIII.  John  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Richard  de  Gaunt,  was  present 
at  Manor  Court  of  Wakefield  9 November,  1370.  He  married 
Emma. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

IX.  Peter  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  John  and  Emma  Gaunt,  was 
present  at  Manor  Court  of  Wakefield,  held  for  Stanley,  14  October, 
1410.  He  was  the  father  of  two  sons : 1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

2.  William. 

(Ibid.) 

X.  Thomas  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Peter  Gaunt,  settled  land  in 

Thong,  on  his  wife,  at  Manor  Court,  25  November,  1440.  He  mar- 
ried Joan,  who  was  a widow  in  1462.  Children:  1.  John,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Thomas,  died  in  1515;  married  Elizabeth. 

(Ibid.) 
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XI.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Gaunt,  had  a grant  of 
land  in  Toftsfield,  in  Pudsey,  Parish  of  Calverley,  West  Riding, 
County  York,  December  7,  1492. 

(Ibid.) 

XII.  John  Gaunt,  II,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  of  Pudsey  in  Calverley, 
was  party  to  a suit  in  Thornhill  in  Wakefield  Manor,  3 June,  1543, 
and  taxed  for  his  land  in  Pudsey  in  1545.  Children:  1.  William.  2. 
George,  of  whom  further.  3.  Agnes,  is  named  in  her  brother’s  will. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

XIII.  George  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  II,  held  land  in  the 
Manor  of  Calverley,  at  Court  7 November,  1600.  He  was  buried 
February  22,  1606-07;  his  will  proved  March  following.  Children: 
1.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  2.  Beatrice,  baptized  at  Calverley, 
August  15,  1576;  married,  April  14,  1607,  William  Coutts. 

(Ibid.) 

XIV.  Robert  Gaunt,  son  of  George  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Cal- 
verley, 7 July,  1579.  He  was  joint  executor  of  his  father’s  will.  He 
married,  at  Calverley,  February  6,  1604-05,  Susan  Aumbler  or 
Ambler,  daughter  of  Thomas  Aumbler,  of  Farsley,  County  York. 

(Ibid.) 

XV.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Robert  and  Susan  (Aumbler  or  Ambler) 
Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Calverley,  12  September,  1613. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

XVI.  James  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  married,  January,  1655- 
1656,  Elizabeth  Farray. 

( Ibid.) 

XVII.  Nehemiah  Gaunt,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Farray) 

Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Calverley,  West  Riding,  County  York,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1676.  He  married,  October  I,  1699,  Sarah  Johnson.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Joseph.  2.  John,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

XVIII.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Sarah  (Johnson) 
Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Calverley,  February  9,  1706-07.  He  married 
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Sarah,  who  was  buried  November  6,  1756.  Children:  1.  John.  2. 

Grace.  3.  Sarah.  4.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  5.  Thomas.  6. 
Mary.  7.  William. 

(Ibid.) 

XIX.  Joseph  Gaunt , son  of  John  and  Sarah  Gaunt,  was  baptized 

at  Armley  Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  West  Riding,  County  York, 
November  25,  1735.  Children:  1.  Grace.  2.  Joseph.  3.  John.  4. 

Mary.  5.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  6.  Harrison.  7.  Thomas. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

XX.  Samuel  Gaunt , son  of  Joseph  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Arm- 

ley  Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  June  21,  1771,  and  married  Hannah. 
Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary. 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  Gaunt , son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Gaunt,  was  baptized 
at  Armley  Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  West  Riding,  County  York,  Eng- 
land, March  30,  1794,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  February 
9,  1867.  He  came  to  America  in  1826-27,  with  his  family  and  one 
Thomas,  born  in  August,  1810.  This  Thomas  was  known  as  Uncle 
Tommie  and  when  John  Gaunt  and  his  wife  returned  to  England, 
some  years  later,  Tommie  went  back  with  them  and  stayed  there.  The 
latter  named  signed  his  name  “Thomas  Smith,”  indicating  that  he 
was  undoubtedly  a son  of  the  first  marriage  of  Martha  (Lloyd) 
Gaunt;  (John  Gaunt’s  wife). 

John  Gaunt  and  his  family  lived  in  New  York  for  a while,  where 
he  was  director  of  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church.  Music  of  his  own 
composition  was  used  in  the  church.  A few  years  later  the  Gaunts 
removed  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  Mr.  Gaunt  took  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  choir  at  the  Monument  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  A few  years  in  Baltimore  only  increased  their  home- 
sickness for  their  old  home,  and  they  returned  to  England.  How- 
ever, after  a short  stay  there,  the  Gaunts  returned  to  Baltimore  about 
1840,  and  John  Gaunt  resumed  his  duties  in  the  choir  at  the  Monu- 
ment Street  Church.  He  was  presented  with  a copy  of  the  “Har- 
monist,” a collection  of  tunes  from  the  most  approved  authors  adapted 
to  every  variety  of  meter  in  the  Methodist  Hymn  Book  and  for  par- 
ticular occasions.  On  the  inside  front  cover  is  written: 
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Presented  by  Monument  Street  Church  Choir  to  their  Leader 
(Mr.  John  Gaunt)  as  a token  of  respect.  Baltimore,  January  5, 
1841.  Respect. 

John  W.  Blake,  secy. 

On  the  inside  back  cover  is  the  following: 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Monument  Street  Choir  held 
the  above  date  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
viz ; 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  this  Choir  be  tendered  to  Mr.  John 
Gaunt  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  while  acting  as  first 
leader  of  our  Choir. 

J.  K.  Turner  ....  President. 

J.  W.  Blake  ....  Secy. 

This  copy  of  an  obituary  gives  a clear  picture  of  the  man  as  his 
fellowmen  knew  him: 

“Baltimore  Sun,”  February  ii,  1867. 

Died,  on  the  9th  inst.  John  Gaunt  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  life,  a 
native  of  England,  but  for  the  last  forty  years  a resident  of  this  city. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  an  estimable 
and  highly  respected  citizen,  Mr.  John  Gaunt.  Could  humility,  piety, 
virtue,  have  stayed  the  relentless  arm  of  the  fell  destroyer,  he  had  still 
been  spared  us.  But  alas ! The  mystic  hand  has  severed  the  silver 
cord,  and  borne  by  angel  hands,  his  ransomed  spirit  has  flown  to  a 
blissful  immortality,  there  to  wear  the  crown  prepared  for  those  who 
live  in  communion  with  their  God.  A kind  husband,  a loving  father, 
a sincere  friend,  his  decease  has  left  a void  in  many  aching  hearts. 
At  a very  advanced  age,  after  a long  life  of  usefulness  embellished 
by  exemplary  piety  he  has  been  called  to  that  bright  reward — an 
eternity  of  bliss  in  the  bosom  of  his  God.  (Signed)  M.  A.  R. 

His  relatives  and  male  friends  and  those  of  the  family  are  respect- 
fully invited  to  attend  his  funeral  this  afternoon  at  2 o’clock  from  his 
late  residence  Stewarts  Mansion,  West  Baltimore  Street. 

Methodist  Cemetery  was  just  east  of  what  is  now  Greenmount 
Cemetery  and  south  of  the  present  North  Avenue.  It  was  possible 
that  when  John  Gaunt  died,  in  1867,  his  wife’s  remains  were  moved 
to  Baltimore  Cemetery,  and  buried  with  John.  The  Methodist  Ceme- 
tery was  abandoned  about  the  time  the  city  streets  were  opened. 
Greenmount  Cemetery,  London  Park  and  Mount  Olivet,  were  all 
developed  about  the  same  year,  1850.  Information  from  each  was 
obtained  from  the  Greenmount  Cemetery  office. 
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John  Gaunt  married  Martha  Lloyd,  of  Manchester,  England,  who 
died  in  1847,  and  was  buried  in  the  Methodist  Cemetery.  Children: 
1.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born  December  7,  1818,  prob- 
ably died  young.  3.  John  (again),  born  September  29,  1820.  4. 

Sarah,  born  July  3,  1822,  died  in  1898;  married  John  D.  Blakeney, 
born  in  1815,  died  in  1864.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  March  2,  1824;  mar- 

ried Joel  Quaintance,  and  lived  in  Missouri.  6.  John,  born  April  12, 
1826,  lived  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  7.  Mary  Jane,  born  June  22, 
1828.  8.  Martha  Jane,  born  January  16,  1830.  9.  Edward,  born 

March  13,  1831.  10.  Catherine,  born  July  12,  1833. 

(Ibid.  Gaunt  Family  Bible.  “Baltimore  Sun,”  February  11,  1867. 
“Census  Records,  Baltimore,  6 Ward,  1850,”  pp.  512-14.  “Register 
of  the  Monument  Street  Methodist  Church.”  Family  records.) 

II.  Samuel  Gaunt,  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Lloyd)  Gaunt, 
was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  November  16,  1816,  and  died  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  24,  1885.  On  his  gravestone  in  the 
Baltimore  Cemetery,  after  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  is  inscribed : 
“Though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will 
fear  no  evil : for  Thou  art  with  me.”  The  following  obituary  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  death: 

“Baltimore  Sun,”  November  25,  1885. 

Entered  into  rest  on  November  24,  1885,  Samuel  Gaunt  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gaunt,  a native  of  Manchester,  England,  but  for 
thirty-seven  years  a resident  of  Baltimore,  died  yesterday  of  paralysis 
at  his  late  residence  No.  402  E.  Monument  St.,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Mr.  Gaunt  was  engaged  in  the  produce  business  up  to  5 years 
ago  when  he  retired.  He  was  a member  of  the  Order  of  Heptasophs, 
Star  of  Maryland  Court,  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and  formerly 
a vestryman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  our  Saviour.  A 
wife  and  five  children  survive  him. 

Samuel  Gaunt  was  a man  of  strong  character.  During  the  Civil 
War  his  sympathy  was  with  the  South.  He  was  a trustee  and  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  faith.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Messiah  M.  E.  Church.  Several  deeds  are  on  record  in  Baltimore 
for  him,  showing  various  lands  he  rented. 

Lease  3 September,  1869.  Joseph  J.  Stewart  & Mary  for  99 
years  consideration  $1250  and  ground  rent  of  $62.50  yearly  to  Samuel 
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Gaunt  lot  and  house  on  East  side  of  Caroline  St.  289  South  of  Pratt 
St.  being  12'  6"  on  Caroline  St.  and  running  back  150'  to  Strawberry 
Alley. 

Assignment  30  June  1877  Samuel  Gaunt  for  $1000  to  Elizabeth 
Brand  wife  of  Wm.  H.  Brand  above  lot  subject  to  sublease. 

Samuel  Gaunt  married,  about  1848,  Elizabeth  Forsythe,  born  in 
Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  about  1819,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, July  19,  1887.  Slie  came  to  America  when  a young  child  and 
lived  in  New  York  City.  Of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  she  married 
(first),  in  New  York  City,  1843,  Thomas  McNulty,  and  had  a 
daughter,  Ellen,  born  February  29,  1844,  died  in  1916,  and  married, 
in  1864,  Benjamin  Brainard  Harryman;  they  had  a son,  Harry  Gaunt 
Harryman,  born  1865,  died  in  1928,  and  married  Mary  Klipstein,  of 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Children  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Forsythe- 
McNulty)  Gaunt:  1.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
February  9,  1852,  died  in  1920,  unmarried.  2.  Laura  Virginia,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Sarah  J.,  born  in  Maryland,  about  1856.  4. 

James,  born  in  Maryland,  about  1858. 

(“Baltimore  Sun,”  November  25,  1885;  July  21,  1887.  “Census 
Records,  Baltimore,  6 Ward,  i860,”  p.  357;  5 Ward,  1870,  p.  180. 
Gaunt  Family  Bible.  “Baltimore  City  County  Deeds,”  Gr  435,  p.  32, 
GR  780,  p.  409.  Family  records.) 

III.  Laura  Virginia  Gaunt,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Forsythe-McNulty)  Gaunt,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
August  16,  1853,  and  died  September  3,  1929.  She  married  Charles 
Frederick  French.  (French  V.) 

(“Baltimore  City  County  Marriage  Licenses,”  Liber  IFR  4,  p. 
150.  “Census  Records,  Baltimore  6 Ward,  i860,”  p.  357.) 

(The  Wilcox  Line) 

Of  English  origin,  this  name  is  derived  from  the  baptismal  “son 
of  William,”  from  the  nickname  Will,  and  the  suffix  cock.  The  earli- 
est mention  of  this  name  is  in  1273,  in  England,  when  we  hear  of 
Wilecoc  Rossel,  in  County  Devon.  The  first  mention  of  the  name  in 
Maryland  records  shows  that  the  immigrant  family  was  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  province.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Mary- 
land settlers,  especially  those  of  the  eastern  shore,  came  there  from 
Virginia,  interest  attaches  to  the  will  of  one  John  Wilcocks,  of  North- 
ampton, Virginia,  a Burgess  in  1657-58.  The  will,  dated  May  7, 
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1662,  was  proved  in  Northampton,  May  25,  1662.  It  shows  that 
John  had  a brother  Henry  Wilcocks  and  had  married  a Widow 
Yardley.  He  provides  for  his  unborn  child  and  mentions  his  wife’s 
two  children  by  a previous  marriage.  She  was  Ann  (Custis)  Yardley, 
daughter  of  John  and  Joane  Custis,  and  the  widow  of  Colonel  Argali 
Yardley,  eldest  son  of  Governor  Sir  George  Yardley.  This  will  was 
three  years  prior  to  the  first  known  record  of  Henry  Wilcocks  in 
Maryland;  but  proof  of  identity  is  lacking. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  “Vir- 
ginia Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,”  Vol.  II,  p.  77.  “William 
and  Mary  Quarterly  Magazine,”  1st  series,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  58-59.) 

I.  Henry  Willcocks  or  Wilcocks  (as  he  spelled  his  name),  was  the 
earliest  known  of  the  line.  He  died  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland, 
between  November  9,  1684,  and  April  25,  1685.  Mention  of  his 
death  is  made  in  the  following  record  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a member: 

Att  a yearly  Meeting  (man’s)  at  the  House  of  the  Widow  Law- 
rence at  West  River  ye  7th  Day  of  ye  4th  Mo.  (June)  1685  ; Chester 
Meeting  being  inquired  into,  answer  is  given  to  this  Meeting  that 
Henry  Wilcox  is  taken  away  by  death  soe  this  Meeting  doe  appoint 
James  Riddley  to  give  answer  of  ye  meeting  in  place  of  Henry  Wilcox. 

The  earliest  record  of  Henry  Wilcocks  found  in  Maryland  is  dated 
October  30,  1665,  when  “300  acres,  Mounthope,”  were  surveyed  for 
Samuel  Muslow  on  the  south  side  of  Chester  River  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Southeast  branch  of  Island  Creek;  “150  acres  possessed  by 
Henry  Wilcocks”;  “50  acres  by  George  Elliot”;  “100  acres  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Joy,  in  right  of  his  wife.” 

He  added  to  this  land,  in  1681,  “Mounthope  Addition,”  which 
was  surveyed  for  him  on  May  fourteenth.  The  land  lay  on  the  south 
side  of  Chester  River  at  a marked  white  oak,  the  first  marked  tree 
of  Mounthope  possessed  by  Henry  Wilcocks.  He  sold  this  land  in 
1678  to  Michael  Haskett,  who,  a month  later  turned  it  over  to  him 
again  as  security: 

Deed  18  Day  October  1678 

Henry  Willcock — of  Talbot.,  Md. 
to 

Michael  Haskett  “ “ — Planter. 

Sum — Twenty  Thousand  pounds  of  Tobacco,  etc.  All  ye  parcll 
of  land  lying  and  being  in  Chester  River  in  Talbott  County  and  in  a 
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Creek  called  Island  Creek  ....  Con  ....  Three  Hundred  Acres 
— more  or  less.  As  by  Pattent  none  can  be  seen.  Called  Mount- 
hope — with  all  privileges,  etc 

Hen:  Willcock 

Wits:  with  consent  of  Margaret  his  wife, 

his 

William  Montague 
mark 
John  James 

Another  early  record  is  a bill  of  sale  dated  “7  day  ffebruary  1670”: 

Francis  H.  Staunton  of  London — Doo  assign  unto  Henry  Will- 
cocks  of  Talbott  County  in  the  Providence  of  Maryland — Planter,  or 
his  heirs  Executors — one  man  servant  named  ffrancis  Loyd  for  the 
term  of  four  years  and  that  from  the  first  arrival  of  the  good  ship 
called  “Thomas  & Mary,”  in  Virginia — etc. 

Henry  Wilcocks,  a Quaker  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  on 
March  20,  1670-71,  assigned  and  made  over  to  Wenlock  Christison, 
a servant  man  named  Francis  Lloyd.  No  consideration  is  named,  this 
being  doubtless  a gift  to  Christison,  who  had  met  much  misfortune  in 
New  England,  through  persecution  for  his  Quaker  beliefs.  Christison 
received  other  gifts  from  friends,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  from  Dr.  Peter  Saharpe  and  wife,  Judith. 

Henry  Wilcocks  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  his 
activities  in  the  Friends’  Church  are  shown  in  many  records,  a few 
of  which  are  quoted  here  : 

From  the  Tred-Avon  Records 

“Henry  Willcocks  and  William  Sockwell  a committee  to  visit 
a member  who  did  absent  himself  from  the  meeting.” 
“Upper  Machoock  meeting  being  inquired  into  it  is  desired 
that  the  meeting  be  writt  unto  and  doe  appoint  Henry 
Willcocks  for  that  service.” 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  Friends  at  West  River  (the 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Friends  were  held  alternately  at  West  River 
and  the  Western  Shore  and  Tred-Avon  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland)  : 

1682  “The  following  appointed  to  frame  a religious  guidance  signet 
on  behalf  of  our  Half  Years  Meeting  at  West  River,  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Maryland,  the  30th  3rd  mo.  1683.” 
Among  others,  “Henry  Willcocks.” 


1679 

1684 
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1683  “William  White  and  Martha  Smith  laid  their  intentions  of 
Marriage  before  this  meeting,  being  the  first  time;  this 
meeting  doe  appoint  William  Berry,  William  Richardson, 
Bryan  Onely  ....  Ralph  ffishburn,  ....  Henry  Will- 
cox,  and  ....  80  meet  and  consider  that  Conferee.” 

A letter  of  testimony  on  the  death  of  William  Cole,  dated  the 
“2nd  of  the  4 mo.  1680,”  written  by  “Henry  Wilcocks,”  in  his  own 
handwriting  is  still  in  existence  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
It  reads : 

Dear  ffriends,  It  is  with  me  to  Give  a testimony  of  my  Dear  friend 
Wm  Coale,  for  I have  had  great  Experience  of  his  labour  & travells 
for  many  years  before  his  Death  he  was  a man  much  exersised* 
amongst  (&by)  a gainsaying  fearfull  people  yet  through  his  faithful- 
ness the  lord  made  him  an  able  Minister  amongst  these  people  even 
for  their  Great  help  as  many  now  alive  can  Demonstrate  soe  that  the 
Noble  and  blessed  seed  of  God  in  him  Gave  him  a good  descerning 
ever  to  give  or  to  divide  the  word  aright,  for  after  I had  been  much 
conversant  with  him  It  soe  came  to  pass  that  some  years  after  wee 
weir  fellow  prisoners  together  in  a durty  nasty  prison  in  Virginia  for 
a Considerable  time  which  by  him  was  gladly  Done  and  Cheerfully 
Embracing  what  came  on  his  outward  man  for  the  blessed  Gospells 
sake  often  fervently  & with  a good  Clear  understanding  praying 
for  the  encrease  of  truth  and  Righteousness  in  Virginia,  and  that, 
Saith  he,  our  persecutors  might  be  forgiven;  much  might  be  spoken 
as  Concerning  him  but  Dear  ffriends  I am  willing  you  with  me  may 
be  Satisfied  as  to  his  reward  for  all  his  hard  labour  & travell  for  this 
I do  know  that  about  or  in  the  years  bye  we  travelling  together  he  had 
a good  servis  for  our  God  in  Virginia,  he  coming  there  in  a time  of 
great  need  and  want  soe  in  this  Needfull  time  I know  many  with  me 
that  yett  Remain  can  say  he  was  to  them  an  able  Minister  of  the 
Gospell;  Soe  that  though  he  be  removed  from  us  as  to  the  outward 
even  yett  time  he  is  alive  I am  Satisfied  he  lives  with  our  God  and 
that  forever  more. 

The  2th  of  ye  4 m°  1680.  Henry  Wilcocks. 

His  will,  too,  a most  interesting  document,  is  well  preserved  and 
the  full  text  follows : 

To  all  Christian  people  unto  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting,  know  ye  that  I,  Henry  Willcocks,  in  ye  county  of  Talbot  in 
ye  Province  of  Maryland,  Planter  being  whole  in  mind  of  perfect 

♦exersised  (exercised?)  is  an  archaic  word  for  religious  service. 
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memory  but  weak  of  body,  I,  my  body  and  spirit,  have  given  up  unto 
ye  Lord  with  which  I have  glorified  God  which  all  are  ye  Lords  and 
I have  long  been  given  unto  him  same  and  now  I do  commend  my  body 
Soul  and  Spirit  unto  my  Saviour  and  Creators  hands  for  all  is  his.  I 
died  in  ye  Lord  in  whom  I have  lived  and  moved  and  had  my  being  a 
true  and  Royal  Protestant  Christian  and  a member  of  ye  true  Reformed 
Church  in  Christ  Jesus  and  which  was  in  ye  Apostles  days  before  ye 
Ayosfacio  (Apostacy)  was,  of  which  church  Christ  Jesus  was  and  is 
ye  whole  head  of,  husband,  mediator,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour  and  no 
mortal  man  of  false  Christian.  By  whom  I have  been  a great  syfferer 
for  bearing  a true  Testimony  of  ye  Lords  blessed  and  holy  name  in 
whom  I trust. 

Know  all  so  that  I do  appoint  my  dear  and  well  beloved  wife  Mar- 
garet Willcocks  to  be  my  executor.  I do  give  and  bequeath  unto 
Sibella  Johnson  I cow  with  her  future  increase  also  I feather  bed 
covering  that  is  to  say  I good  blanket  and  rugg  likewise  unto  Mary 
Underwood  I two  year  old  heifer  with  her  future  increase.  And  in 
ye  next  place  I do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  and  beloved  wife 
all  ye  estate  that  God  of  his  goodness  hath  gratiously  been  pleased  to 
give  unto  me  that  is  to  say  my  lands  housings  household  goods  with  all 
chatties  as  horses  and  beseeching  ye  lord  to  direct  her  in  ye  bringing 
up  ye  children  in  his  fear  unto  whom  at  her  decease  I desire  that  what 
shall  be  left  of  ye  aforesaid  estate  may  be  given  unto  my  dear  son 
Henry  Willcocks  commanding  and  committing  him  into  ye  hands  of 
ye  Lord  in  whom  I trust  confirming  this  my  last  will  and  testament  by 
putting  to  my  hand  and  seale  this  25th  day  of  ye  ninth  month  called 
November  1684  desireing  as  my  beloved  Friends  Charles  Hollings- 
worth and  James  Barber  to  assist  my  said  wife  as  God  shall  direct 
them  to  ye  good  of  her  aforesaid  son.  Ye  friends  that  are  now  called 
Quakers  now  belonging  to  Tuckeho  meeting  take  up  my  said  estate 
that  is  found  cleare  of  any  incumberance  (as  I hope  there  will  be  none) 
and  with  ye  produce  to  bring  him  to  learning  and  not  suffer  him  to 
grow  to  the  naturall  state,  which  if  he  should  1 testify  in  the  authority 
of  truth  he  will  then  be  separated  from  Gods  flock  and  people  which 
to  prevent  my  desire  is  that  these  friends  before  named  take  counsell 
of  ye  monthly  meeting  held  near  John  Edmondsons  and  what  they  do 
or  cause  to  be  done  I own  it  as  authentic  as  if  I were  personally  present 
and  I further  declare  that  it  is  my  desire  that  if  my  said  son  should 
depart  this  life  before  he  comes  of  ye  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  as 
friends  find  him  capable  provided  his  dear  mother  should  then  be 
departed  this  life  then  to  be  possessed  with  his  estate  but  if  he  dye  as 
aforesaid  then  ye  one  halfe  of  my  said  estate  be  for  ye  service  of 
poore  friends  and  ye  other  part  I will  and  bequeath  to  Sibella  Jonson 
but  in  case  ye  said  Sibella  Jonson  aforenamed  do  dye  before  ye  said 
friends  think  it  convenient  to  possess  her  then  they  do  possess  them- 
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selves  with  ye  whole  estate  and  for  ye  confirmation  of  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  I do  revoak  all  former  wills  formerly  by  me  made 
and  do  hereuto  freely  sett  my  hand  and  fix  my  seale  ye  day  and  year 
above  named  which  was  ye  25th  of  ye  9th  mo.  (November)  1684. 

Signed  Henry  Willcocks. 

Witnesses : Robert  Certain 
Samuel  Randall 
James  Gibson 

Proved  April  25,  1685. 

Henry  Wilcocks  married  (first),  9th  day  11  mo.,  1669,  Sarah 
Lewis.  The  record  of  their  marriage  in  the  Treadhaven  Friends’ 
records  reads : 

Henry  Wilcocks  of  Talbot  County,  in  the  Province  of  Maryland 
and  Sarah  Lewis  the  Relique  of  William  Lewis  in  the  aforesaid 
County  and  Province  was  joyn’d  together  in  lawfull  marriage  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  his  people  at  their  Meeting  House  at  Bette 
Cove  the  ninth  of  the  nth  month  1669. 

Concerning  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  William  Lewis,  deceased 
husband  of  Sarah,  many  records  are  found  from  1676  to  1678  show- 
ing Henry  Wilcox  to  have  been  one  of  the  administrators.  These 
records  also  show  that  Sarah  Lewis  had  two  children  by  her  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  Mary,  who  married  Bryan  Omelia.  2.  Sarah,  who  married 

Ralph  Fishburn. 

Henry  Wilcocks  married  (second) , Margaret,  surname  not  known, 
who  survived  him.  After  his  death  Margaret  Wilcox,  “the  widdow 
Wilcox,”  appeared  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Treadhaven 
Creek,  “23rd  Day,  8 mo.,  1685,”  stating  that  she  desired  to  come 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  “She,  her  son  and  what  she  hath.”  Another 
Monthly  Meeting  record  dated  23d  day,  8th  month,  1685,  shows  that 
“Widdow  Willcocks  applies  for  transfer  to  Kings  Creek.”  A month 
later  it  is  recorded  that  “the  concern  of  Widdow  Willcocks  being 
before  this  meeting,  the  meeting  leaves  her  to  her  liberty  to  comedown 
as  opportunity  presents,  etc.  James  Ridley  is  in  charge  of  her  affairs. 
At  a meeting  on  the  6th  day  of  the  12  mo.,  1690;  James  Ridley  to 
speak  to  the  Widdow  Willcocks  to  lett  Friends  know  her  mind  con- 
cerning her  son,  whether  she  is  willing  he  should  be  bound  Prentice, 
or  not.” 

In  1686,  5th  day,  8th  month,  at  a Yearly  Meeting  at  Treadhaven 
Creek,  “Chester  Meeting  being  enquired  into,  answer  is  made  nothing 
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offers,  but  ye  concern  for  ye  half  years  meeting  relating  to  ye  Widdow 
Willcocks.”  It  was  stated  at  this  time  that  “This  Meeting  approves 
of  Margaret  Willcocks  Request  and  hopes  to  answer  the  same.” 

Child  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Wilcocks : i.  Henry,  of  whom 

further. 

(“Talbot  County,  Maryland,  Wills,”  Vol.  I,  Will  Book  EML,  p. 
87;  Deeds,  Vol.  I,  p.  148;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  41-43;  Book  BB,  No.  2. 
“Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  West  River,”  April,  1685,  p.  66-67. 
“Tred-Avon  Friends  Records,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  11,  16,  31,  139,  141,  200; 
Vol.  V,  pp.  315-16.  “Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Calvert 
Papers,”  No.  881,  pp.  208,  217.) 

II.  Henry  Willcocks  (Wilcocks  or  Wilcox),  son  of  Henry  and 
Margaret  Wilcocks,  born  about  1674,  was  living  as  late  as  March  16, 
1742,  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  when  he  deeded  to  his  son,  James: 
“for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  etc.,  to  convey  all  that 
part  of  land  called  Mounthope,  etc.,  containing  one-hundred  acres, 
houses  . . . . ” This  was  signed  with  the  consent  of  Anne,  his  wife. 
On  February  11,  1744,  Daniel  Wilcox,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Mary- 
land, planter,  deeded  with  the  consent  of  Hannah,  his  wife,  ninety-five 
acres  of  that  part  of  land  called  “Mounthope”  to  “James  Willcocks,” 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  This  was 
immediately  deeded  back  to  Daniel,  on  the  same  day,  though  recorded 
a month  later.  The  transaction  was  apparently  used  as  an  accommo- 
dation as  these  are  the  only  Wilcox  members  in  the  vicinity  and  as 
both  Daniel  and  James  had  part  of  the  Mounthope  land  it  is  very 
certain  that  Henry  also  had  Daniel  for  a son. 

On  March  26,  1712,  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Henry  Wilcocks 
(sic)  was  appointed  Constable  for  Island  Hundred  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Henry  Wilcox  was  one  of  several  witnesses  of  depositions 
taken  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  March,  1734,  concerning  a tract  of  land 
called  “Waterford,”  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland.  August 
26,  1740,  Henry  Wilcox  was  a church  warden,  in  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  Maryland. 

In  1728-29,  Henry  Wilcox  signed  a petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Paul’s  Parish  in  Queen  Anne’s  County  made  to  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  asking 
them  to  divide  the  parish  for  the  benefit  of  those  residing  in  the  upper 
part.  This  was  done  and  the  new  parish  was  called  St.  Luke’s.  Henry 
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Wilcox  was  named  a church  warden  of  the  new  parish,  and  served 
from  April  7,  1729,  to  March  30,  1730;  and  was  chosen  again  in 
1733.  An  interesting  record  of  February  4,  1728-29,  in  St.  Luke’s 
parish  records  reads : “Mr.  Henry  Wilcox  to  meet  and  qualify  as 

Church  Warden  at  sd.  Time  ....  and  that  Mr.  John  Long,  Rector 
of  this  parish  Purchase  Two  good  books  for  the  Keeping  of  Records 
and  that  the  Clerk  give  notice  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pauls  that  the  divid- 
ing line  will  be  run  out  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  April  next.”  At  a 
meeting  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Luke’s  parish,  April  25,  1740,  “Possession 
of  Pew  No.  17  was  given  to  Henry  & Dan’l  Willcocks.” 

Henry  Wilcox  married  Anne,  whose  surname  is  not  known.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  James.  2.  Daniel,  of  whom  further. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Deeds,”  Vol.  Rt.  B,  p.  514; 
C,  p.  87.  “St.  Luke’s  Parish,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Ves- 
try Proceedings,”  pp.  75,  81,  82,  89,  102,  146,  147,  149,  151-53,  222.) 

III.  Daniel  Wilcox,  son  of  Henry  and  Anne  Wilcox,  was  prob- 
ably born  between  1705-10,  and  died  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Mary- 
land, between  February  14  and  March  24,  1757. 

Daniel  Wilcox,  like  his  father,  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  He  and  his  father  had  a pew  together.  He  was  chosen 
church  warden  March  25,  1744,  and  appears  in  records  in  this  capacity 
until  1752. 

On  February  11,  1744,  Daniel  Wilcox,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
Maryland,  planter,  deeded  ninety-five  acres  of  “Mounthope”  to  his 
brother  James.  This  was  with  the  consent  of  Hannah,  his  wife.  Flis 
second  wife,  Damsel,  is  named  in  his  will: 

Daniel  Wilcocks — Queen  Anne  Co.  Md. 

D.  Feb.  14,  1757  ....  proven  Mar.  24,  1757. 

Wife  Damsel — 

To  son — Daniel  Wilcocks — All  ye  Land  called  Mount  Hope, 
Addition  Adjoining  to  his  plantation,  being  part  of  Mount  Hope 
whereon  he  now  dwells — to  his  heirs  forever. 

To  son — William  Wilcocks — All  ye  Plantation  whereon  I now 
dwell  being  part  of  Mount  Hope  from  ye  Small  branch  that  divides 
my  son  Daniel’s  plantation  from  it. 

All  ye  remainder  of  Mount  Hope  to  my  wife  Damsel — being  the 
plantation  whereon  Thomas  Newton  now  dwells,  and  where  Joseph 
Roe  lately  dwell,  likewise  Negro  woman  named  Nanny  etc.,  during 
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her  natural  life  time.  After  her  decease  to  daughter  Margaret — and 
her  heirs. 

Son  Daniel  Sole  Executor.  Daniel  Willcocks. 

Wits— 

Geo.  Parson 
his 

Wm.  White 
mark 
her 

Sarah  Raley 

mark  March  24,  1757 

Came  Damsel  Wilcocks — widow  of  Daniel  Wilcocks  above  men- 
tioned Testator,  and  declared  it  was  her  choice  to  stand  to  the  within 

Will. 

The  final  account  of  the  estate  is  dated  June  26,  1761,  thusly: 

Final  Account — John  Duhamell  and  Damsel  his  wife  Administra- 
trix of  Charles  Railey — late  of  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  dec’d. 

Charge  themselves  etc Of  Curent  Money  due  from  the  dec’d 

to  Docts. 

William  Murray  as  by  account  proved,  Damsel  one  of  the  above 
accountants  making  Oath,  etc.,  the  said  account  to  be  just  and  paid  by 
Daniel  Willcocks  (who  intermarried  with  the  Admx  of  said  deceased) 
In  distribution — 

To  Daniel  Willcocks — part  of  the  Above  Commission 
To  John  Duhamele  who  after  Willcocks  death  married  the  Admx 
etc. 

Descendants  are — 

Damsel  one  of  the  above  Accountants  and  was  the  Widow  and 
one  Son  John  Railey  of  age. 

Daniel  Wilcox  married  (first)  Hannah,  whose  surname  is  unknown. 
He  married  (second),  marriage  license  dated  October  16,  1755,  Dam- 
sel (Hines)  Railey,  widow  of  Charles  Railey,  whom  she  had  mar- 
ried January  1,  1740-41.  She  married  (third),  February  26,  1759, 
John  Dunhammel.  Children,  all  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Anna, 

born  October  4,  1737,  was  buried  January  10,  1738.  2.  William, 

born  December  18,  1738.  3.  Daniel,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Chairs.  4. 

William,  of  whom  further. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Deeds,”  Vol.  Rt  C,  p.  87; 
Wills,  Vol.  I,  p.  287;  Administration  Accounts,  Vol.  I,  pp.  96-97; 
Vol.  WHN  I,  p.  287;  Deeds,  Vol.  Rt  G,  p.  272;  H,  p.  234.  “St. 
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Luke’s  Parish  Records:  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,”  pp.  5,  8,  15,  46, 
55,  57,  60,  61,  65,  68;  Vestry  Proceedings,  pp.  261,  2 65,  313,  317.) 

IV.  William  Wilcox,  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  Wilcox,  was  born 
in  St.  Luke’s  Parish,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  December  16, 
1740,  baptized  April  12,  1740-41,  and  died  before  1790. 

William  Wilcox  sold  all  his  share  of  Mount  Hope  to  Samuel 
Ridgeway  as  the  following  deed  shows : 

Deed  October  1,  1786 

William  Wilcox — Queen  Anne  Co.,  Md. — Farmer, 
to 

Samuel  Ridgeway — Gent.  Same  place 

Sum — Eight  hundred  & sixty  one  pounds  etc. — Conveys  A Certain 
Plantation  etc.  All  that  tract  of  land,  etc.,  called  Mount  Hope  & 
Mount  Hope  Addition,  in  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  being  on 
the  East  side  of  Island  Creek  etc. 

To  Wit — all  those  parts  of  the  same  tracts  of  land  which  were 
devised  by  Daniel  Wilcox  now  deceased  by  his  last  will  and  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  to  his  son  Daniel  Wilcox  now  Deceased  as  to  his  son 
William  Wilcox  and  party  to  these  present  in  fee  simple  as  by  Will 
appear  ....  Cont.  by  Estimate  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres  etc. 

Wm.  Wilcox. 

He  died  intestate  before  1790,  as  shown  by  the  following,  but  the 
account  of  his  estate  was  not  recorded  until  1798  : 

March  1,  1790 

Henry  Wilcox.  Heir  of  William  Wilcox  late  of  Queen  Anne  County, 
deceased.  To 

Ezekiel  Forman. 

To  satisfy  a Judgement  against  Estate  of  his  father  William  Wilcox — 
do  grant  Sell  etc.  a Certain  negro  etc 

William  Wilcox  June  13,  1798 

Account 

Henry  Wilcox — Adm.  of  William  Wilcox  late  of  Queen  Anne 
County  deed. 

To  Bal.  Official  Acct.  this  day  passed  by  Jane  Wilcox  the  Adms. 
debonis  non.  of  Sd.  William  Wilcox — £417.6.634 
The  Balance  to  be  distributed  in  Names  to  wit — 

To  Anna  Wilcox — dau.  of  dec.  % part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Henry  Wilcox — son  of  dec.  34  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Wm.  Wilcox — son  of  dec.  34  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  James  Henry  Wilcox — son  of  dec.  34  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Rachel  Wilcox — dau.  of  dec.  34  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Daniel  Wilcox — son  of  dec.  34  part  thereof  69.11.1 
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GAUNT 

Arms — Argent,  six  bars  azure  over  all  a bend  gules. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

FORSYTHE 

Arms — Argent,  a chevron  engrailed  between  three  griffins  segreant 
vert,  armed  and  ducally  crowned  or. 

Crest — A demi  griffin  vert,  armed  and  ducally  crowned  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

LLOYD 

Arms — Quarterly,  or  and  azure  four  lions  passant  counterchanged. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

WILCOCKS  (WILCOX) 

Arms — Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  argent  armed  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

BOULTON 

Arms — Gules,  on  a bend  engrailed  argent,  three  leopards’  faces  of  the 
field.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 
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Luke’s  Parish  Records:  Births,  Deaths,  Marriages,”  pp.  5,  8,  15,  46, 
5 5,  57,  60,  61,  65,  68;  Vestry  Proceedings,  pp.  261,  265,  3T3,  3:7.) 

IF.  F’illiam  iFilcox,  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  Wilcox,  was  born 
ueen  Anne’s  County,  Mar 

1740,  baptized  April  1 2,  i7;o-4i,  and  died  before  1790. 

William  Wucox  sold  af!  hb  share  of  Mount  Hope  to  Samuel 

Ridgeway  as  the  following  dt.n.i  shows: 


Deed  October  1,  1786 

William  Wilcox — Queer.  Amu:  Co.,  Md. — Farmer. 

TOUAO 

Samuel  Ridge v . . , Samep  , . . v 
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Mount  Hop<  -i  in  Queen  Anne  County,  Maryland,  being  on 
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Ijmn-A)"  hundred  ana  sixty-six  acres  etc. 

Wm.  Wilcox. 
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Account 
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To  Bal.  Official  /Act.  thi  <y  passed  by  Jane  Wilcox  the  A ims, 
debonis  non.  of  Sd.  Wdiiam  Wilcox — £417.6.634 
The  Balance  to  be  distribu;  ' in  Names  to  wit- — 

To  Anna  Wilcox — dau.  of  dec.  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Henry  Wilcox— son  of  dec.  % part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Wm.  Wilcox — son  of  dec.  )■{  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  fames  Henry  Wilcox- 

To  Rachel  Wilcox — dau.  of  dec.  ]4>  part  thereof  69.11.1 
To  Daniel  Wilcox — son  of  dec.  % part  thereof  69.11.1 
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The  following  deeds  give  record  of  his  marriages: 

March  15,  1762.  William  Willcockes  & Hannah  his  wife  .... 

March  22,  1783.  William  Wilcocks  of  Queen  Anne  Co.,  farmer 
to  Richard  Tilghman  for  234  pounds  9 sh./4  mortgage  on  Mt.  Hope 
East  side  of  Island  Creek  300  acres  by  will  of  Daniel  Willcocks  late 
father  of  aforesaid  William  devised  to  wife  Damsel  and  daughter 
Margaret  now  wife  of  William  Murdock.  Esther  Willcock,  wife  of 
William  examined. 

Jan.  25,  1785.  William  Wilcox  of  Queen  Anne  Co.,  planter,  for 
65  pounds  12  sh./6  to  Joel  Brown,  Toms  Fancy  Enlarged. 

(Signed)  William  Willcocks  . 

Wife  Esther,  examined. 

William  Wilcox  married  (first),  before  1762,  Hannah,  whose 
surname  is  not  known.  He  married  (second),  before  1783,  Esther, 
whose  surname  is  unknown.  Children:  i.Anne.  2.  Henry.  3.  Wil- 

liam. 4.  James  Henry.  5.  Rachel.  6.  Daniel,  of  whom  further. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Deeds,”  Vol.  RT  F,  p.  206; 
L,  p.  367;  Vol.  CD  I,  pp.  232,  352;  Vol.  STW  I,  p.  383.  “Admin- 
istration Accounts,”  Vol.  WHN  L,  p.  170.) 

V.  Daniel  Wilcox,  son  of  William  and  Esther  Wilcox,  was  born 
September  21,  1785.  Before  he  removed  from  Queen  Anne’s  County 
to  Baltimore,  he  drew  up  a bill  of  sale  to  his  mother-in-law,  Margaret 
Hollingsworth,  on  July  25,  1820,  selling  to  her  the  animals  and  furni- 
ture which  he  probably  could  not  take  with  him. 

Daniel  Wilcox  married  (first),  in  1807,  Sarah  or  Sally  Hollings- 
worth. (Hollingsworth  V.)  The  Reverend  Burton  Carmon  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  He  married  (second),  March  26,  1832, 
Christine  (Cole)  Miller.  (Miller  I,  child  2.)  Children  of  first 
marriage:  1.  Ann  Elizabeth,  born  August  30,  1808,  and  died  March 
5,  1826.  2.  Henry,  born  December  24,  1810.  3.  Anna  Maria,  born 
January  11,  1814;  married  a Mr.  Shelly,  of  New  York  City.  4. 
Mary  Jane,  born  June  6,  1816;  married,  December  8,  1845,  Joseph 
Tustin,  who  was  buried  in  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  Ceme- 
tery, at  Fayette  and  Green  streets,  Baltimore,  on  whose  grave  was 
erected  in  error  the  monument  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe;  they  had  a son 
Septimus,  of  Baltimore.  5.  John  Henry,  born  July  14,  1818;  mar- 
ried, May  7,  1843,  Sarah  Jane  Lawdy.  6.  Rachel  Emily,  of  whom 
further.  7.  Margaret  Julia,  born  at  Church  Hill,  Maryland,  December 
13,  1822;  married,  July  7,  1847,  Henry  J.  Hellen,  who  was  super- 
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intendent  of  London  Park  Cemetery  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for 
many  years.  Charles,  who  is  mentioned  in  his  grandfather  Allen  Hol- 
lingsworth’s will,  may  have  died  young.  Children  of  second  marriage : 
8.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  born  April  30,  1834,  died  June  13,  1834.  9. 

Rebecca  Jane,  born  November  4,  1837;  married  a Mr.  Diehl.  10. 
George,  born  July  8,  1838,  died  July  28,  1838-39. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Administration  Accounts,” 
Vol.  WHN  1,  p.  170.  Wilcox  Family  Bible.  “Baltimore  City 
County,  Maryland,  Marriage  Licenses.”  “Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Record  of  Baltimore.”  Family  records.) 

VI.  Rachel  Emily  Wilcox,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Hol- 
lingsworth) Wilcox,  was  born  January  3,  1821.  She  married  Joseph 
James  French.  (French  IV.) 

(“Census  of  1850,  Baltimore,  6 Ward,”  p.  472.  “Baltimore  City 
County,  Maryland,  Marriage  Licenses.”  Family  records.) 

(The  Hollingsworth  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  on  a bend  argent,  three  holly  leaves  slipped  vert. 

Crest — A stag  lodged  proper. 

Motto — Disce  jerenda  pciti. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

In  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  all  authorities  agree 
that  the  Hollingsworth  family  in  America  had  but  one  origin  in  Eng- 
land, the  Hollingsworth  of  Hollinworth,  Cheshire.  Hence  those  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  bearing  the  name  may  think  back  to  the 
romantic  Manor  of  Hollinworth  in  the  Township  of  Hollinworth, 
Macclesfield  Hundred,  County  Chester,  where  the  family  resided,  even 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  lines  back  generation  by  genera- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  name  itself  is  from  the  twiddle  English, 
Holyngworthe  or  Holinworthe,  meaning  the  holly-tree  enclosure  or 
farm.  The  name  is  variously  spelled  in  old  records,  Hollingworth, 
Hollingsworth,  Hollinworth,  Hallingworth,  Hollonworth,  and  so  on. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Har- 
rison: “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

I.  John  Hollingsworth,  progenitor  of  his  line  in  America,  was 
born  about  1639  and  died  in  Kent  County,  Maryland,  in  1698.  He 
was  transported  to  Maryland,  in  1650,  when  he  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  and  is,  as  far  as  records  show,  the  first  of  the  name  to  be 
found  in  that  colony.  The  part  of  Maryland  in  which  he  settled  was 
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first  Talbot  County,  later  Kent  and  finally  Queen  Anne’s.  On  January 
25,  1652,  it  is  noted  that: 

Mr.  Will:  Eltonhead,  Demandeth  four  hundred  acres  of  Land 
for  Transporting  John  Hollingsworth  and  Walter  Powell  into  the 
Province  about  two  Years  Since,  and  Alexander  Lorrainer  about 
twelve  months  Since,  and  Mary  Jones,  about  three  years  Since  All  Ser- 
vants to  the  said  Mr.  Eltonhead  who  hereby  Assyneth  his  Rights  etc. 
....  unto  Henry  Cope  ....  this  24th  day  of  January,  1652. 

TT  est 

Tho.  Halton.  William  Eltonhead. 

William  Eltonhead  was  a nephew  of  Edward  Eltonhead,  Esquire, 
of  London,  whose  profession  it  was  to  transport  people  to  the  colo- 
nies. Both  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  political  controversies.  Wil- 
liam Eltonhead’s  wife,  Jane,  was  left  in  Maryland  with  many  law 
suits  on  her  hands.  Most  of  them,  fortunately,  as  Mrs.  Eltonhead 
had  suffered  a great  many  troubles,  were  friendly  suits.  It  is  in  the 
records  of  these  trials  that  we  find  mention  of  John  Hollingsworth, 
two  of  them  stating  his  age.  On  October  7,  1658,  it  is  recorded  that 
“John  Hollingsworth,  aged  19  years  or  thereabouts  Sayeth  in  open 
Court  that  he  was  a Cowkeeper  unto  Mrs.  Eltonhead.”  A Charles 
Hollingsworth  appears  on  court  records,  September  7,  1660,  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  probably  a relative  of  John 
Hollingsworth  as  John  was  a witness  when  Robert  Martin,  of  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  made  a deed  of  gift  to  his  daughter,  Damaris 
Hollingsworth,  on  July  2,  1666.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  John  Hollingsworth,  himself,  is  sometimes  called  John 
Charles  Hollingsworth.  The  insertion  of  the  middle  name,  Charles, 
was  perhaps  to  distinguish  him  from  a contemporary  of  a similar 
name,  whose  separate  identity  is  established  by  the  following  land 
record : 

I John  Hollingsworth  of  Calvert  County,  now  husband  to  the 
Relict  of  Gabriel  Golden,  of  the  aforesd.  County  doo  Assign  unto 
George  Richardson  or  his  Assignes  a warrant  for  150  acres  of  Land 
and  the  Certificate  of  a Survey  of  the  said  land  for  ye  Warrant,  the 
Warrant  being  in  Gabriel  Golden’s  name.  Witness  my  hand  this 
Eighteenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty  five. 

James  Shacklady  John  Hollinworth. 

Robert  Day. 

John  Hollingsworth  became  a planter  and  the  owner  of  many  acres 
of  land  as  shown  by  numerous  deeds  recorded  for  him.  On  May  4, 
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1663,  John  Hollingsworth  presented  a warrant  for  three  hundred 
acres  to  be  renewed  “wch  Sd  war1  is  lost.  He  having  made  oath  that 
ye  Wart,  was  never  assigned  or  legally  made  over  by  him  or  any 
other.”  On  October  5,  1663,  fifty  acres  called  “Clay  Banks”  in  Tal- 
bot County,  were  surveyed  for  John  Hollingsworth,  and  on  April  22, 

1664,  five  acres  called  “The  Beech”  in  Talbot  County.  John  Hol- 
lingsworth and  his  wife,  Jane,  deeded  this  last  tract  of  land  to  Wil- 
liam Hambleton,  November  1,  1668.  On  April  20,  1678,  Ralph 
Davidson  and  his  wife  Mabell,  of  Talbot  County,  deeded  to  John  Hol- 
lingsworth “All  that  parcell  of  Land  called  Annthorp  in  ye  East  Side 
of  Chester  River,  etc.”  November  14  of  the  same  year,  Robert 
Hankshaw,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  planter,  deeded  to  John 
Hollingsworth,  planter,  for  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  a certain  parcel  of  land  called  “Collins  Lost”  on  Chester 
River,  Talbot  County,  containing  fifty  acres.  Part  of  these  lands  had 
been  laid  out  for  Thomas  Collins.  On  March  15,  1680-8 1,  John  Hol- 
lingsworth and  his  wife  Jane,  of  Talbot  County,  deeded  to: 

Thomas  Carmen  of  the  same  place,  for  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  a certain  tract  of  land  containing  fifty  acres,  being 
in  Talbott  County,  part  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  same, 
formerly  belonging  to  Alexander  Manfield. 

his 

Wits : Joseph  Wainwright  John  Hollingsworth. 

Jonas  Greenwood.  mark 

her 

Jane  Hollingsworth. 

mark 

In  1683,  John  Hollingsworth,  of  Talbot  County,  received  a war- 
rant for  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  called  “Fox  Harbour,” 
now  in  Queen  Anne’s  County.  In  February  of  that  year  he  and  his 
wife  sold  it  to  William  Carroll  for  the  sum  of  “Three  Thousand  ffive 
hundred  pounds  of  good  tobacco.”  This  tract  of  land,  “Fox  Har- 
bour,” lay  on  the  south  side  of  Chester  River,  “upon  the  Branch  of 
Hambleton’s  Creek.” 

One  of  the  last  deeds  recorded  for  John  Hollingsworth  was  that 
in  which  he  and  his  wife,  Jane,  deeded  to  William  Hemsley,  of  Tal- 
bot County,  June  15,  1686,  for  the  sum  of  “Four  Thousand  pounds 
of  good  tobacco,  that  tract  of  land  called  ‘Jerusa.lem’  lying  in  Talbott 
County  on  the  South  side  of  Chester  River  containing  three  hundred 
acres  of  land.” 
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The  will  of  John  Hollingsworth,  Sr.,  of  Kent  County,  Maryland, 
dated  April  23,  1698,  and  probated  June  29,  1698,  appointed  George 
Vanderford,  William  Hynson  and  William  Brewerton,  executors.  It 
states  that  his  lands  are  to  be  equally  divided  among  his  sons,  John, 
William  and  Thomas  Hollingsworth,  and  his  personal  estate  to  be 
divided  among  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  witnesses  to  the  will  were 
Nicholas  Cloud,  John  Shephard  and  Dennis  Carty. 

John  Hollingsworth  married  Jane,  whose  surname  is  unknown. 
The  last  date  at  which  we  find  her  mentioned  is  1686;  undoubtedly, 
as  she  is  not  mentioned  in  her  husband’s  will.  Children:  1.  John,  Jr., 

purchased  the  shares  of  his  brothers,  William  and  Thomas,  in  their 
father’s  plantation  called  “Annthorp”  and  remained  in  Kent  County. 
2.  Thomas,  purchased  in  1735,  from  Patrick  Forrest,  a tract  of  land 
called  “Forrest  Lodge.”  He  married  (first),  before  1712,  Margaret 
Wells;  (second),  subsequent  to  the  making  of  his  will,  November 
3°,  1733,  Levania  (Jarman)  Fowler,  widow.  3.  William,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Daughters,  whose  names  and  the  number  of  them  are  not 
known. 

(Annapolis,  Maryland,  Land  Office.  “List  of  Early  Settlers  in 
Maryland,  Land  Office,”  Vol.  AB  H,  p.  276.  “Land  Warrants,”  Vol. 
VII,  p.  235;  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  117-18;  Vol.  XXI,  p.  230.  “Maryland 
Archives,”  Vol.  XLI,  pp.  175,  252,  504;  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  no.  “Tal- 
bot County  Deeds,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  51,  72,  129-34;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  278;  Vol. 
IV,  p.  32;  Vol.  V,  p.  54.  “Kent  County  Deeds,”  Vol.  RT  A,  pp.  372, 
423;  Vol.  RT  B,  p.  527;  Wills,  Vol.  JE  1,  p.  140.  “Rent  Rolls  of 
Calvert  County,  Maryland,  or  Calvert  Papers,”  No.  881  (1658- 
1722),  pp.  18,  23,  215,  235.  “Provincial  Court  Records,”  No.  I, 
Liber  S,  1658-62,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  pp.  132,  135-65,  209,  269. 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  Land  Office,  1665,  Liber  9,  folio  240.) 

II.  William  Hollingsworth,  son  of  John,  Sr.,  and  Jane  Hollings- 
worth, died  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  in  1739.  As  seen 
by  the  following  deed  he  sold  all  his  share  in  his  father’s  estate,  “Ann- 
thorp,” to  his  brother  John.  Like  his  father,  William  was  a planter, 
owning  many  acres  of  land  called  “Solomon’s  Friendship,”  which 
now  lies  in  Queen  Anne’s  County.  In  1707,  he  received  a warrant  for 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  called  “The  Beginning,”  now  in  Queen 
Anne’s  County,  and  in  1724,  a warrant  for  another  hundred  acres 
called  “Refuge,”  now  in  Queen  Anne’s  County.  The  land  on  which 
William  Hollingsworth  dwelt  was  originally  in  Talbot  County,  but 
fell  into  Kent  County  and  then  into  Queen  Anne’s  when  divisions  of 
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the  county  of  Talbot  were  made.  He  was  in  Kent  County  when  John 
Ponder  sold  him  a tract  of  land  called  “Shephard’s  Forrest,”  for  seven 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.  In  1720,  William  Hollingsworth  and 
his  wife,  Sarah,  sold  to  Thomas  Slanton,  Planter,  of  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  for  the  consideration  of  “ye  Sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of 
Good  Sound  Merchandise  Tobacco,”  all  that  tract  of  land  called  “The 
Forrest  of  Sherwood.” 

The  will  of  William  Hollingsworth  was  dated  October  23,  1733, 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  and  probated  there,  September  24, 
1739.  He  left  to  his  wife  “all  Estate  Real  and  Personal  during  her 
life;  after  her  decease  or  marriage,  to  my  son  Isaac  Hollingsworth”; 
to  his  son  “Vincent  Hollingsworth,  five  shillings”;  to  “son  Jon  Hol- 
lingsworth, one  shilling”;  to  “Daughter  Mary  Anne  Stone,  one  shill- 
ing Sterling  money.”  His  wife  was  named  sole  executor.  She  made 
the  final  account  on  the  estate,  August  14,  1741,  with  Daniel  Boulton 
and  William  Robinson  acting  as  sureties. 

William  Hollingsworth  married,  between  1702  and  1709,  Sarah 
Boulton.  (Boulton  II.)  Children:  1.  Isaac,  died  between  1745 

and  1752;  married  Rosanna.  2.  Vincent,  of  whom  further.  3.  John. 
4.  Mary  Ann,  who  married  a Mr.  Stone. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Vincent  Hollingsworth,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Boulton) 
Hollingsworth,  died  intestate  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland, 
between  1742  and  1744.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  made  Janu- 
ary 24,  1744,  the  value  of  the  estate  being  £84.16.11.  His  brother 
Isaac  and  his  sister  Mary  Ann  Stone  are  mentioned  in  the  records. 
Mary  Hollingsworth,  his  widow,  John  Boulton  and  Albert  Johnson 
signed  a bond  November  30,  1744.  On  January  19,  1745,  “Mary 
Hollingsworth,  Administratrix  of  All  Singular  goods,  etc.,  which 
were  of  Vincent  Hollingsworth,  late  of  the  aforsd  County,  Planter, 
deceased,  ....  charges  herself  with  an  inventory  of  deeds.  Estate 
....  etc.”  John  and  Allen  were  named  as  children.  The  last  rec- 
ord of  the  administration  of  Vincent  Hollingsworth  is  given  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1765. 

Vincent  Hollingsworth  married,  August  31,  1733,  Mary  Herbert. 
(Herbert  I.)  Children:  1.  John.  2.  Allen,  of  whom  further.  3. 

Vincent,  born  July  25,  1740. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Inventories,”  Vol.  X,  C,  pp. 
328-29.  Administration  Bonds,  File  1742-54;  1755-65.  “Adminis- 
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tration  Accounts,”  Vol.  DD  I,  pp.  160-61.  “Register  of  St.  Luke’s 
Parish,”  pp.  12,  39.) 

IV.  Allen  Hollingsworth,  son  of  Vincent  and  Mary  (Herbert) 
Hollingsworth,  was  born  in  Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  May 
23,  1737,  and  died  there,  at  his  home  plantation  “on  the  road  between 
Church  Hill  and  Chestertown,”  January,  1815.  On  March  3,  1765, 
Allen  Hollingsworth,  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  deeded  to  William 
Ruth  of  the  same  county,  for  £3.15,  part  of  the  tract  of  land  called 
“The  Beginning,”  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Hollingsworth,  in  1707.  This  deed  was  not  recorded  until 
August  26,  1767.  Allen  Hollingsworth  seems  not  to  have  bought  any 
land  before  1779.  Various  purchases  are  as  follows:  In  1779, 

“Tom’s  Fancy  Enlarged,”  two  hundred  acres;  in  1783,  “Tom’s 
Fancy,”  seventy-five  acres;  in  1796,  “Davies  Range,”  two  hundred 
acres;  in  1798,  “Compulsion,”  two  hundred  acres;  in  1803,  “Out 
Range,”  eighty-four  acres;  the  same  year,  “Refuge,”  one  hundred 
acres;  in  1807,  “Haphazard,”  thirty-six  acres,  and  “Bishopton,” 
thirty  acres;  in  1808,  “Tilghmans  Chance,”  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  acres,  and  “Hollings  Lott’  also  “Ashton,”  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  acres. 

The  will  of  Allen  Hollingsworth,  dated  in  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
Maryland,  November  9,  1814,  and  probated  February  11,  1815, 
reads  as  follows : 

....  To  my  son  John  Hollingsworth — All  that  Plantation 
whereon  he  now  dwells  being  composed  of  Land  to  wit: — part  of 
Davises  Range  200  acres  more  or  less.  Part  of  out  Range  about  84 
acres — part  of  Compulsion  about  twenty  acres  and  one  other  tract 
called  Refuge  Containing  one  hundred  acres — making  together  about 
four  hundred  acres  of  Land,  etc 

To  daughter  Ruth  Coleman — for  and  during  her  life  time  the 
farm  and  plantation  whereon  James  Coleman  now  lives  being  part  of 
Tract  of  Land,  Toms  Fancy  enlarged  Cont:  about  two  hundred  acres 

....  And  it  is  further  my  will  ....  I hereby  give  etc the 

said  land  after  her  death  to  George  Hollingsworth,  son  of  the  said 
Ruth  Coleman  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever,  should  George  Hollings- 
worth die  without  heirs  etc said  Plantation  to  go  to  Allen 

Coleman. 

Wife  Margaret  Hollingsworth  during  her  natural  life — All  that 
part  of  my  now  dwelling  Plantation  ....  being  part  of  tract 
of  Land  called  Bishopson  Penders  resurvey.  After  her  death 
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same  to  go  unto  My  Grand  daughter  Henriette  James  to  her  and 

her  heirs  etc And  ....  said  Land  shall  be  the  right  and 

Estate  of  my  grand  sons  John  and  Wesley  Hollingsworth  ....  sons 
of  Abel  Hollingsworth,  deed.  To  Grand  sons  John  and  Wesley  Hol- 
lingsworth— Bishop  Penders  and  Collins  Lotts — also  once  called 
Ashton  ....  should  they  die — then  to  their  brothers  and  sisters 
divided  equally. 

I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Sally  Wilcocks  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  Current  Money  yearly  and  every  year  during  her  natu- 
ral life  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my  son  John  Hollingsworth  out  of  the 
products  of  the  property  devised  to  him. 

I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Ruth  Coleman  all  that 
tract  of  Land  called  Tilghmans  Chance. 

To  son  John  Tract  of  land  called  Haphazard  containing  about 
thirty-six  acres  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  my  daughter  Sally  Wil- 
cocks’ children,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  discretion.  To  my  son  John 
— One  Negro  boy  named  Ben  and  one  named  Henry. 

To  Daughter  Ruth — One  Negro  Woman  Sal  and  her  young  child. 

To  Daughter  Henrietta — One  Negro  Boy  named  Sand,  he  not  to 
be  sold  out  of  State,  etc. 

To  Samuel  Walls  and  Harricott  his  wife,  one  Bay  Mare — one 
Cow  and  Calf,  etc. 

The  rest  of  my  personal  estate  and  Ballance  be  divided  equally 
between  John  Hollingsworth,  Ruth  Coleman,  Henrietta  James  and 
Betsy  and  Charles  Wilcocks  daughter  and  son  of  my  daughter  Sally 
W llcocks 

Son  John  Exn.  Allen  Hollingsworth. 

Wits: 

Samuel  Burgess 
William  Baxter 
John  Baxter 

The  only  known  record  of  Allen’s  first  marriage,  and  of  his  first 
wife’s  name,  is  found  in  the  following  deed : 


Queen  Anne  County,  February  9,  1796,  to  wit: 

This  indenture  made  this  second  day  of  February  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  Between  Allen  Hollings- 
worth of  Queen  Anne  County  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  farmer  of  the 
one  part  and  John  Nute  of  the  same  place  farmer  of  the  other  part 
WITNESSETH  that  the  aforesaid  Allen  Hollingsworth  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  three  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  the  State  afore- 
said and  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  to  him  in  hand  paid  or  secured 
to  be  paid  by  the  aforesaid  John  Nute  at  and  before  the  execution  of 
these  presents  the  Receipt  whereof  he  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and 
from  every  part  thereof  doth  exonerate  acquit  and  discharge  the 
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same  to  go  unto  My  Grand  daughter  Henriette  James  to  her  and 

her  heirs  etc And  ....  said  Land  shall  be  the  right  and 

Estate  of  my  grand  sons  John  and  Wesley  Hollingsworth  ....  sons 
of  Abel  Hollingsworth,  deed.  To  Grand  sons  John  and  Wesley  Hol- 
lingsworth— Bishop  Penders  and  Collins  Lotts — also  once  called 
Ashton  ....  should  they  die — then  to  their  brothers  and  sisters 
divided  equally. 

I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Sally  Wilcocks  the  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  Current  Money  yearly  and  every  year  during  her  natu- 
ral life  to  be  paid  to  her  by  my  son  John  Hollingsworth  out  of  the 
products  of  the  property  devised  to  him. 

I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Ruth  Coleman  all  that 
tract  of  Land  called  Tilghmans  Chance. 

To  son  John  Tract  of  land  called  Haphazard  containing  about 
thirty-six  acres  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  my  daughter  Sally  Wil- 
cocks’ children,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  discretion.  To  my  son  John 
— One  Negro  boy  named  Ben  and  one  named  Henry. 

To  Daughter  Ruth — One  Negro  Woman  Sal  and  her  young  child. 

To  Daughter  Henrietta — One  Negro  Boy  named  Sand,  he  not  to 
be  sold  out  of  State,  etc. 


To  Samuel  Walls  and  Harricott  his  wife,  one  Bay  Mare — one 
Cow  and  Calf,  etc. 

The  rest  of  my  personal  estate  and  Ballance  be  divided  equally 
between  John  Hollingsworth,  Ruth  Coleman,  Henrietta  James  and 
Betsy  and  Charles  Wilcocks  daughter  and  son  of  my  daughter  Sally 
Wilcocks  ^ 

Son  John  Exn.  Allen  Hollingsworth. 

Wits: 

Samuel  Burgess 
William  Baxter 
John  Baxter 


The  only  known  record  of  Allen’s  first  marriage,  and  of  his  first 
wife’s  name,  is  found  in  the  following  deed: 

Queen  Anne  County,  February  9,  1796,  to  wit: 

This  indenture  made  this  second  day  of  February  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-six  Between  Allen  Hollings- 
worth of  Queen  Anne  County  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  farmer  of  the 
one  part  and  John  Nute  of  the  same  place  farmer  of  the  other  part 
WITNESSETH  that  the  aforesaid  Allen  Hollingsworth  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  three  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  the  State  afore- 
said and  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  to  him  in  hand  paid  or  secured 
to  be  paid  by  the  aforesaid  John  Nute  at  and  before  the  execution  of 
these  presents  the  Receipt  whereof  he  doth  hereby  acknowledge  and 
from  every  part  thereof  doth  exonerate  acquit  and  discharge  the 
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aforesaid  John  Nute  his  heirs  executors  and  administrators  forever 
hath  given  granted  bargained  and  sold,  aliened  released  conveyed  and 
confirmed  and  by  these  present  doth  give  grant  bargain  and  sell  alien 
enfeoffe  release  and  confirms  unto  the  aforesaid  John  Nute  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  all  that  part  of  a tract  of  land  called  Toms  Fancy, 
Enlarged  lying  and  being  in  Queen  Anne  County  aforesaid  which  part 
hereby  bargained  and  sold  or  mentioned  and  intended  to  be  hereby 
bargained  and  sold  lies  within  and  is  described  by  the  lines  metes  and 
boundaries  hereinafter  expressed  that  is  to  say  Beginning  for  the  said 
part  at  the  end  of  a north  two  hundred  and  ninety  six  acres  men- 
tioned in  a Deed  of  Bargain  and  sale  from  Fairclough  Wright  to 
Thomas  Baley  bearing  date  the  nineteenth  day  of  December  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  seven,  and  from  said  place  runs 
east  one  hundred  perches  and  south  one  hundred  and  twenty  perches 
and  west  one  hundred  perches  and  north  one  hundred  and  twenty 
perches  to  the  aforesaid  place  of  beginning  containing  seventy  five 
acres  of  land  more  or  less,  together  with  all  houses  gardens  orchards 
fences  timber  trees  and  all  other  Rights  members  privileges  and  appur- 
tenances unto  the  same  parcell  of  land  and  every  part  thereof  belonging 
in  any  wise  appertaining  and  the  reversion  and  remainders,  rents, 
issues  and  profits  thereof  and  of  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  and  all 
the  estate  right,  title,  interest  use  possession  property  claim  and 
demand  of  him  the  aforesaid  Allen  Hollingsworth  other  in  law  or 
equity  of  into  or  out  of  the  same  and  every  parcell  thereof  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  parcell  of  land  hereby  bargained  and  sold 
or  mentioned  and  intended  to  be  hereby  bargained  and  sold  with  all 
and  singular  the  rights  members  privileges  and  appurtenances  unto  the 
same  and  every  part  and  parcell  thereof  belonging  or  appertaining  all 
and  singular  other  the  premises  unto  the  same  John  Nute  his  heirs  and 
assigns  to  the  only  proper  use  behoof  of  the  same  John  Nute  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever  and  that  he  the  same  Allen  Hollingsworth  and  his 
heirs  the  aforesaid  parcell  of  land  hereby  intended  to  be  bargained 
and  sold  with  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  and  all  and  singu- 
lar other  the  premises  unto  the  same  John  Nute  his  heirs  and  assigns 
against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever  lawfully  claiming 
or  who  shall  or  may  hereafter  lawfully  claim  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  and  will  warrant  and  by  these  presents  forever  defend 
and  the  aforesaid  Allen  Hollingsworth  for  himself  his  heir  Executors 
and  administrators  doth  hereby  covenant  grant  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  aforesaid  John  Nute  his  heirs  and  assigns  in  manner  and  form 
following  that  is  to  say  that  he  the  same  Allen  Hollingsworth  at  the 
time  of  executing  these  presents  is  lawfully  rightfully  and  absolutely 
seized  of  and  in  a good  sure  and  indefeasible  estate  of  inheritance  in 
fee  simple  of  and  in  the  land  and  tenements  aforesaid  and  every  part 
thereof  with  the  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  and  all  and  singu- 
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lar  other  the  premises  and  that  the  same  land  tenements  and  every 
part  thereof  are  free  and  clear  and  freely  and  clearly  acquitted  exon- 
erated and  discharged  of  and  from  all  former  and  other  gifts,  grants, 
bargains  and  sales  judgements  mortages  intails  covenants  conditions 
limitations  of  uses  and  every  other  incumberance  whatsoever  to  alter 
charge  defeat  incumber  or  change  the  same  land  tenements  and  prem- 
ises or  any  part  thereof  and  that  the  aforesaid  John  Nute  his  heirs 
or  assigns  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter 
lawfully  and  peaceably  enter  unto  the  lands  and  tenements  aforesaid 
and  every  part  thereof  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises  and  the 
same  hold  occupy  possess  and  enjoy  without  the  lawful  let  hindrance 
or  molestation  of  any  person  or  persons  whatever  from  henceforth 
forever  and  lastly  that  he  the  same  Allen  Hollingsworth  and  his  heirs 
shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter  at  the  rea- 
sonable request  and  at  the  proper  costs  and  charges  in  the  law  of  him 
the  said  John  Nute  his  heirs  and  assigns  or  some  of  them  make  do 
execute  acknowledge  and  suffer  or  cause  to  be  made  done  executed 
acknowledged  and  suffered  all  and  every  such  further  and  other  act 
and  acts  thing  and  things  devise  and  devises,  conveyance  and  convey- 
ances assurance  and  assurances  in  the  law  for  the  better  and  more 
perfect  assuring  and  confirming  of  the  aforesaid  land  tenements  and 
premises  and  every  part  thereof  with  the  appurtenances  unto  the 
aforesaid  John  Nute  his  Heirs  and  assigns  forever  which  he  or  they 
or  his  or  their  Counsel  learned  in  the  law  shall  reasonably  advise, 
devise  or  require  be  it  by  fine  feoffment  common  recovery  bargain  & 
sale  lease  and  release  or  otherwise. 


In  Witness  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  hereto  interchange- 
ably set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  . TT  /n 

the  presence  of  us  Al1en  Hollingsworth  (Seal) 

Geo.  Finley  Stepn.  Miers. 

Recorded  February  9,  1796. 


On  the  back  of  the  same  deed  was  thus  further  endorsed  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 


Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  second  day  of  February  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-six  Allen  Hollingsworth  and  grantor  within  men- 
tioned personally  appeared  before  us  the  subscribers  two  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  of  Queen  Anne  County  and  did  acknowledge  the 
within  indenture  to  be  his  act  and  Deed  and  the  lands  and  premises 
therein  mentioned  to  be  the  right  and  estate  of  the  within  named  John 
Newt  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  thereof  at  same  time  came  Mary  the  wife  of  the  aforesaid 
Allen  Hollingsworth  who  being  first  examined  out  of  the  hearing  of 
her  said  husband  and  made  her  relinquishment  of  her  dower  in  the 
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said  lands  and  premises,  and  that  she  acknowledged  she  did  it  freely 
and  willingly  without  being  induced  thereto  by  threats  or  fear  of  his 
displeasure.  GEO.  Finley 

usd.  98  W.  Stepn  Miers. 


State  of  Maryland, 

Queen  Anne’s  County,  to  wit : 

I hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  truly  taken  and  copied  from 
Liber  S.T.W.  No.  3,  folios  476,  etc.,  a land  Record  Book  for  Queen 
Anne  County  aforesaid. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I hereunto  subscribe  my 
name  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  this 
county  this  Fourth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-four. 

B.  Hackett  Turner,  Clerk. 


Allen  Hollingsworth  married  (first)  Mary,  whose  surname  is  not 
of  record,  died  between  February  2,  1796,  and  1809.  Allen  married 
(second),  in  1810,  Margaret  Reed,  as  shown  by  the  following  agree- 
ment (abstract)  : 

Indenture  made  August  14,  1809  between  Allen  Hollingsworth 
and  Margaret  Reed  by  marriage.  Whereas  a marriage  is  agreed 
upon  and  intended  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  the  said  Allen 
Hollingsworth  and  Margaret  Reed  ....  the  said  Allen  Hollings- 
worth ....  in  lieu  of  the  dower  or  third  part  ....  will  convey  and 
secure  to  the  said  Margaret  Reed  a certain  part  of  his  real  estate  and 
also  jfifty  pounds  ....  doth  grant  ....  land  situate  in  Queen 
Anne  County  between  the  roads  leading  from  Church  Hill  and  “Bish- 
opton”  and  “Pinder’s”  ....  and  for  the  performance  of  the  sev- 
eral promises  and  agreements  ....  the  parties  ....  severally  bind 

themselves  to  each  other  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 

(Signed)  Allen  Hollingsworth 
Margaret  Reed. 

(Deed  brought  to  court,  January  31,  1810.) 

Children,  all  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  John.  2.  Ruth,  married  a 

Mr.  Coleman.  3.  Sarah  or  Sally,  of  whom  further.  4.  Henrietta, 
married  a Mr.  James.  5.  Abel. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Deed,”  Vol.  Rd  H,  pp.  64, 
74 ; LA,  p.  209 ; Vol.  STW  10,  p.  490.  “Queen  Anne’s  County  Wills,” 
Vol.  RW  1,  pp.  317-31.  “Register  of  St.  Luke’s  Parish,  Queen  Anne’s 
County,  Maryland,”  p.  1.) 
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V.  Sarah  or  Sally  Hollingsworth,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Mary 
Hollingsworth,  was  born  in  Maryland,  March  9,  1789,  died  Decem- 
ber 1,  1825,  and  married  Daniel  Wilcox.  (Wilcox  V.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Herbert  Line) 

Herbert  Arms — Per  pale  azure  and  gules  three  lions  rampant  argent  armed  and  langued  or. 
Crest — A bundle  of  arrows  or,  headed  and  feathered  argent  six  in  saltire,  one  in  pale, 
girt  around  the  middle  with  a belt  gules  buckle  and  point  extended  of  the  first. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Herbert  as  a surname,  with  its  variants  Herbertson  and  Herbison, 
is  of  baptismal  derivation  meaning  “the  son  of  Herbert.”  Bardsley 
quotes  from  Yonge’s  “Christian  Names,”  ii,  407,  that  “St.  Hari- 
bert  was  archbishop  of  Cologne  about  the  year  1000,  and  at  that 
time  the  name  became  extremely  common  among  the  French  nobility. 
A Norman  settler  had  brought  it  to  England  even  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.”  It  was  a popular  and  fashionable  personal 
name  throughout  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  noble  Herberts  descend  from  Herbert,  Count  of  Vermandois, 
who  came  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was  chamberlain  to  William 
Rufus. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  there 
were  a number  of  settlers  who  bore  the  name  of  Herbert.  This  fact, 
added  to  that  of  counties  being  formed  from  parts  of  other  counties, 
made  for  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  records.  Those  who 
bore  the  name  Herbert  were  found  in  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Charles,  St. 
Mary’s,  Kent  and  Talbot  counties.  From  this  last  Queen  Anne’s 
County  was  formed  in  1706. 

Prior  to  and  from  the  years  1660  to  1674  we  find  at  least  twelve 
settlers  by  the  name  of  Herbert.  The  earliest  known  was  one  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  who  entered  the  colony  of  Maryland  prior  to  1660. 
It  was  he  who  demanded  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  October  6, 
1662,  for  the  transportation  of  a servant  who  was  to  live  in  the 
colony.  There  were  several  other  William  Herberts  who  arrived  in 
Maryland  prior  to  1700.  Of  these  there  was  one,  of  whom  we  have 
record,  who  lived  in  Queen  Anne’s  County.  The  several  records  we 
have  of  him  are  given  below: 

January  30,  1721-22  Ordered  for  William  Herbert  240  pounds 
of  Tobacco  for  making  two  surplicers  by  his  wife.  January  30,  1721- 
1722  paid  William  Herbert  240  pounds  of  Tobacco. 
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This  is  from  “The  Vestry  Proceedings,”  Vol.  I,  p.  68,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Parish.  It  was  out  of  this  parish  that  St.  Luke’s  Parish  was  formed 
seven  years  later.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  it  was  in  this  parish 
and  county  that  the  marriage  of  Mary  Herbert  to  Vincent  Hollings- 
worth took  place. 

From  “Testamentary  Proceedings,”  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  165,  for 
Annapolis,  Queen  Anne’s  County,  we  have : 

July  4,  1722,  William  Herbert  and  William  Edwards  were  securi- 
ties in  200  pounds  sterling  for  John  Hinds  Administration  Bond  in 
common  form  by  John  Hollingsworth  his  Administrator. 

In  “Will  Book,”  XVIII,  p.  133,  we  find  that  William  and  Pene- 
lope Herbert  acted  as  witnesses  to  the  will  of  Richard  Jegoe  or  Tegoe, 
a planter  of  Queen  Anne’s  County,  on  January  30,  1722-23. 

According  to  “Testamentary  Proceedings,”  Vol.  XXX,  p.  260, 
Thomas  Newton  and  William  Herbert,  Senior,  acted  as  securities  for 
Richard  Kemp. 

The  court  records  for  the  August  term  show: 

4 Tuesday  1735 — At  the  request  of  William  Herbert,  Junr.,  the 
following  is  of  record — Queen  Anne’s  County — William  Herbert, 
Junr.,  William  Herbert  and  John  Collins  confer  judgment — to  the 
visitors  of  the  free  school  of  the  said  County  for  the  sum  of  200  lbs. 
of  tobacco  which  was  recovered  by  the  said  Visitors  vs  William  Her- 
bert, Junr.,  on  April  27,  1734  before  Mr.  Humphrey  Wells  one  of  the 
Justices. 

Besides  William  Herbert,  Senior  and  Junior,  there  is  also  record 
of  one  Benjamin  Herbert,  who  was  of  Queen  Anne’s  County.  He 
was  registered  at  St.  Luke’s  Parish  at  the  same  time  Mary  Herbert 
was,  thus  making  it  possible  for  him  to  be  her  brother  and  a son  of 
William  Herbert,  Senior.  Benjamin  Herbert  was  married  about 
1 73 7 » two  years  after  Mary’s  marriage  took  place. 

Though  the  parentage  of  Mary  Herbert  has  not  been  definitely 
established,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  she  was  a member  of  the  family 
that  bore  the  same  name  and  lived  in  the  same  parish  for  many  years. 

William  Herbert  married  Penelope,  whose  surname  is  unknown. 
Children:  1.  William.  2.  Probably  Benjamin.  3.  Probably  Mary, 

of  whom  further. 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants  of  the  family.) 
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I.  Mary  Herbert,  probably  the  daughter  of  William  and  Penelope 
Herbert,  married  Vincent  Hollingsworth.  (Hollingsworth  III.) 

(“Register  of  St.  Luke’s  Parish.”) 

(The  Boulton  Line) 

Many  towns,  parishes  and  places  in  England  bear  the  name  of 
Boulton,  or  Bolton,  which  in  itself  is  derived  from  the  old  English, 
meaning  the  hall,  enclosure  or  farm.  The  family  of  ancient  British 
stock  was  possessed  of  great  landed  estates  both  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  Some  of  the  name  came  to  America,  settling  at  Georgia 
and  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  not  known  when  our  branch  of  the  family 
came  to  this  country. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Robert  Bol- 

ton : “The  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Account  of  the  Boultons.”) 

I.  William  Boulton,  first  of  our  line  of  whom  there  is  record,  died 
about  1709.  His  will  was  probated  September  22,  1709.  In  the 
“Maryland  Historical  Magazine”  we  find: 

Deed,  February  ....  by  which  John  (Lee)  and  William  Boul- 
ton of  Bush  river  for  2,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  convey  to  John  Watter- 
ton,  Gentleman,  1 50  acres  on  Lee  Island  in  Gunpowder  River.  (Nota- 
tion by  John  Stokes,  transcriber,  that  the  deed  was  defective  when 
copied,  but  that  the  date  was  about  1665-68.) 

In  his  will  William  Boulton  left  his  plantation  to  his  wife,  for  her 
lifetime,  and  then  it  was  to  go  to  his  son,  John.  He  left  his  gun  to  his 
son-in-law,  William  Hollingsworth,  and  one  feather  bed,  plus  the  fur- 
niture, to  his  daughter  Sarah. 

Mr.  Boulton  is  mentioned  in  a deposition  regarding  boundaries  in 
Queen  Anne’s  County,  made  in  1725,  by  William  Hollingsworth,  who 
“sayeth  that  20  years  past  or  thereabouts  this  Deponent  came  out  with 
Nicholas  Clouds  and  William  Boulton  to  a Bounded  White  Oak 
standing  on  the  lower  side  of  a small  marshy  Gut  or  Dreane  respecting 
a clump  of  Pines  and  the  said  Clouds  and  sd  Boulton  said  that  ye 
White  Oake  was  the  bounding  tree  ....  etc.”  Boulton’s  widow 
having  since  his  death  married  a Mr.  Gould,  her  deposition  in  the  same 
case  is  here  given: 

The  Deposition  of  Sarah  Gould,  aged  55  years  or  thereabouts, 
being  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangels  ....  etc.,  sayeth  that  35  years 
past  or  thereabouts,  she  and  her  husband,  William  Boulton  lived  on 
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the  land  where  this  Deponent  now  lives  and  some  few  years  after  they 
lived  there  this  Deponent’s  husband  showed  this  Deponent  a bounded, 
white  Oak,  ....  etc.  September  17,  1725. 

William  Boulton  married  Sarah,  surname  unknown,  who  mar- 
ried (second)  a Mr.  Gould.  Children:  1.  John,  married  Elizabeth, 

surname  unknown,  and  had:  i.  Charles,  ii.  Elizabeth.  2:  Daniel, 

married  Elizabeth,  surname  unknown,  and  had:  i.  Daniel,  ii.  Mary 
Anne.  iii.  George,  iv.  Sarah,  v.  Jeminey.  vi.  William.  3.  Wil- 
liam, married,  February  19,  1746,  Rachel  Carman,  and  had:  i.  John. 
4.  Sarah,  of  whom  further. 

(“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Maryland,  Wills,”  Vol.  S.C.  I,  p.  15. 
“Queen  Anne’s  County,  Rent  Roll,”  pp.  207,  215.  “Maryland  His- 
torical Magazine,”  Vol.  XVI,  p.  344.  “Queen  Anne’s  County,  Mary- 
land, St.  Luke’s  Parish  Records.”) 

II.  Sarah  Boulton,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Boulton,  mar- 
ried William  Hollingsworth.  (Hollingsworth  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Miller  Line) 

The  surname  Miller  is  of  occupational  derivation  from  “the 
miller,”  a grinder  of  corn,  and  is  found  in  the  records  of  nearly  every 
county  in  England.  Branches  of  the  family  have  settled  in  Scotland, 
England  and  the  United  States. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  George  Miller,  the  earliest  known  member  of  this  family,  was  a 
resident  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  an  early  date.  The  first  men- 
tion of  him  found  was  his  marriage  in  1786.  On  January  23,  1801, 
he  bought  a piece  of  property  from  Philip  Mosher,  originally  the 
Septimus  Tustin  property  located  at  the  intersection  of  Hawk  and 
Warden  streets.  Abraham  Van  Bibber  sold  Mr.  Miller  a lot  on 
Warden  Street,  July  23,  1805,  for  eight  hundred  dollars.  Four  years 
later,  August  12,  1809,  William  Forrest  and  John  Hargrove  deeded 
283  Hawk  Street  for  three  hundred  dollars  to  Mr.  Miller.  His  will, 
dated  the  14th  day  of  November,  1816,  was  not  presented  for  probate 
until  the  next  year,  November  5,  1817.  All  of  his  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  is  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  and  after  her  decease,  to  be 
shared  among  his  children.  His  wife  was  named  sole  executrix  of  the 
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will.  One  of  the  bills  his  wife  had  to  pay  out  of  his  estate  was  a sum 
to  continue  his  subscription  to  the  “Baltimore  Patriot,”  which  showed 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  time.  From  the  inventory  of  his 
estate,  it  is  shown  that  they  were  slave  owners,  indicating  a social 
position  not  common  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  that  period.  Mrs. 
Miller  signed  her  signature  on  all  the  many  papers  needed  in  settling 
her  husband’s  estate,  and  as  few  women  of  this  age  could  read  or 
write,  she  must  have  been  a woman  of  some  means  and  education. 

Sarah  Miller,  the  widow  of  George  Miller,  kept  the  slaves  and  a 
part  of  the  property  which  was  not  sold  after  Mr.  Miller’s  death. 
On  September  27,  1833,  another  inventory  of  the  estate  was  taken, 
and  on  July  1 1,  1835,  the  property  was  sold,  and  the  money  from  this 
sale  distributed  to  the  heirs.  The  following  distribution  was  made: 

To  Sarah,  daughter  & wife  of  J.  N.  Murphy. 

To  John  Glenn,  adm.  of  Geo.  Miller  Jr.,  son. 

To  David  Stewart,  guardian  of  John  J. 

To  Wm.  H.,  Sarah  J.,  & Geo.  W.  Miller,  orphans,  of  Charles 
Miller  deceased  who  was  a son  of  George  Miller,  etc. 

George  Miller  married,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  28-29, 
1786,  Sarah  Oyston.  Children:  1.  Charles,  of  whom  further.  2. 

George,  married  Christine  Cole,  who  married  (second)  Daniel  Wil- 
cox. (Wilcox  V.)  3.  Sarah  B.,  married,  in  1819,  John  Murphy. 

(“Baltimore  City  County  Records”;  Marriage  Licenses;  Deeds, 
65-162,  86-345,  103-30,  103-326,  154-423.  249;  Wills,  10-377;  Inven- 
tories, 30-612,  42-425;  Administration  Accounts,  21-165,  56-192, 
3I-447-) 

II.  Charles  Miller,  son  of  George  and  Sarah  (Oyston)  Miller, 
was  born  about  1792,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  While 
still  a young  man,  February  22,  1825,  Mr.  Miller  made  a short  will 
giving  all  his  household  goods  and  chattels  to  his  wife  Nancy  and  pro- 
viding that : 

The  property  willed  to  me  by  my  father  and  of  which  I will  Have 
possession  upon  the  death  of  my  mother  ....  one-third  part  to  my 
wife  ....  two-thirds  to  be  divided  equally  between  my  four  children. 

The  will  was  presented  for  probate  two  years  later,  October  3, 
1827.  David  Stewart  was  appointed  guardian  for  the  four  children 
and  gave  receipts  for  the  amounts  he  received  from  John  Murphy,  the 
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administrator  of  the  George  Miller,  Sr.,  estate.  The  eldest  son,  John, 
was  paid  in  full  in  1837,  indicating  that  he  became  of  age  at  that  time, 
while  William  was  paid  his  full  share  in  1839. 

Charles  Miller  married,  on  a license  issued  January  7,  1814, 
Nancy  Thompson.  Children:  1.  John  J.,  born  about  1816.  2.  Wil- 

liam Henry,  of  whom  further.  3.  George  W.,  born  August  10,  1820, 
died  December  18,  1902;  had  a son:  i.  Howard.  4.  Sarah  Jane, 

married  Samuel  Wimble. 

(“Baltimore  City  County  Records,”  Marriage  Licenses;  Wills, 
12-406;  Guardians,  5-373;  Guardian  Accounts,  13-436.  “Green- 
mount  Cemetery  Records.”) 

III.  William  Henry  Miller,  son  of  Charles  and  Nancy  (Thomp- 
son) Miller,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  January,  1818,  and 
died  November  29,  1893.  He  was  a carpenter  and  a builder.  The 
earliest  mention  of  him  in  business  is  in  the  city  directory,  which  gives 
his  address  as  No.  20  Orleans  Street.  In  the  different  directory  list- 
ings in  the  following  years,  his  address  changed  quite  a few  times,  and 
the  remaining  last  years  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  latter  years  of  his 
wife,  were  spent  at  No.  432  East  Lafayette  Street.  Mr.  Miller  was 
initiated  into  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  April  11,  1867,  and  continued 
to  be  an  active  and  honored  member  of  Union  Lodge,  No.  60,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  census  of  1880  shows  three  white  servant 
girls  in  his  household  so  it  is  evident  the  Millers  were  people  of  means 
and  social  position.  William  Miller  evidently  transferred  all  his  per- 
sonal property  to  his  wife  before  his  death,  as  the  inventory  of  the 
estate  shows  her  to  be  the  owner  of  their  lot  and  home,  and  all  other 
possessions. 

William  Henry  Miller  married,  on  a license  issued  May  12,  1845, 
Susanna  M.  Smithson,  the  Rev.  Heiner  officiating.  They  are  both 
buried  in  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Children: 
1.  William  G.,  of  whom  further.  2.  John  Henry,  born  June  13,  1849, 
died  January  24,  1919 ; and  was  one  of  Maryland’s  prominent  Masons, 
holding  the  office  of  Grand  Recorder  for  many  years  as  well  as  other 
offices.  He  married  Florence  Neal,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  had 
one  child:  John.  This  only  child  known  as  Neal  and  was  probably 
John  Neal. 

(Ibid.  Maryland  Knights  Templar,  May  8,  1919.  Baltimore 
City  Directories,  1849-81.  “Records  of  the  Union  Lodge,  No.  60, 
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F.  and  A.  M.”  Census  1880,  Precinct  8,  Ward  7.  “Baltimore  Ameri- 
can,” December  1,  1893;  August  15,  1895.) 

IV.  William  G.  Miller,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Susanna  M. 
(Smithson)  Miller,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  8,  1846, 
died  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  July  21,  1908,  and  was  buried 
beside  his  wife  in  Greenmount  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  As 
a young  man  he  entered  the  employ  of  Whitlock  and  Company,  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  some  years  later  bought  the  business.  The  new  firm 
was  Miller-Lippincott  Company,  well  known  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
for  many  years,  dealing  in  fertilizer. 

William  G.  Miller  married,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  a license 
issued  April  23,  1867,  Mary  Jackson.  (Jackson  III.)  The  Rev. 
H.  Sheer  officiated.  Children:  1.  William  Howard,  born  in  1869, 

died  in  1895.  2.  Robert  Walter,  born  November  19,  1870,  and  died 
June  21,  1872.  3.  John  Emory,  born  October  13,  1872,  died  Novem- 
ber 12,  1881.  4.  Mary  Alice,  of  whom  further. 

(“Baltimore  City  County  Records,”  Marriage  Licenses,  JDL,  1, 
292 ; Statement  of  John  Jackson,  Oxford,  Maryland.  “Greenmount 
Cemetery  Records.”  “Baltimore  Sun,”  July  25,  1908,  p.  6.) 

V.  Mary  Alice  Miller,  daughter  of  William  G.  and  Mary  (Jack- 
son)  Miller,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  26,  1874, 
baptized  August  17,  1876,  and  died  April  27,  1905.  She  married,  as 
his  first  wife,  Elmore  Berry  Jeffery.  (Jeffery  V.) 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Jackson  Line) 

From  the  baptismal  name  John,  and  from  its  popular  nickname- 
jack,  came  the  surname  Jackson,  a name  found  in  various  forms  in 
the  early  records  of  England. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Har- 
rison: “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”) 

While  descendants  of  the  Jackson  family,  now  living,  have  dif- 
fered in  recollecting  incidents  in  the  lives  of  their  ancestors,  yet  in  the 
important  facts  recorded  they  all  practically  agree.  That  all  of  these 
statements  cannot  be  fully  substantiated  by  documentary  evidence,  is 
in  nowise  disproof  of  the  well-grounded  family  records.  That  the 
family  came  to  America  early  seems  certain.  The  family  records  state 
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that  William  Jackson,  of  Staffordshire,  England,  came  with  his  brother 
Samuel  from  England  about  1639,  and  with  them  on  the  same  vessel 
came  a Lady  Mary  Stafford,  whom  William  married.  They  settled 
on  Kent  Island  and  here  their  descendants  lived  for  many  genera- 
tions. Search  for  later  records  of  the  family  in  Queen  Anne’s  County, 
Maryland,  reveals  no  definite  connection  with  those  of  their  name 
there. 

(Statements  from  members  of  the  Jackson  family.) 

I.  Samuel  Jackson  lived  on  Kent  Island,  Maryland.  He  moved 
over  from  the  Eastern  Shore  until  about  1816  when,  some  years  after 
his  marriage  and  following  the  birth  of  several  of  his  children,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.  It  is  said  by  some  of  his 
descendants  that  he  engaged  in  farming,  but  also  there  is  related  the 
statement  that  he  settled  in  the  city;  that  he  came  over  in  the  year  of 
the  great  freeze,  and  brought  a large  number  of  horses,  part  of  which 
comprised  his  racing  stable,  for  he  was  a noted  sportsman.  The  other 
animals  were  draft  horses  which  were  used  in  business,  probably  some- 
thing in  the  contracting  line.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  a con- 
tract for  the  supplying  of  salt  to  various  firms,  these  horses  being  used 
to  haul  the  salt  from  the  mines.  Undoubtedly  all  of  these  statements 
regarding  Samuel  Jackson’s  activities  have  weight,  as  there  is  nothing 
especially  conflicting  in  any  man  being  engaged  in  all  three  of  the 
above-mentioned  pursuits.  Later,  it  is  related,  he  became  warden  of 
the  first  Maryland  penitentiary  and  is  given  credit  for  having  planted 
two  of  the  big  trees  still  alive  at  that  place.  Samuel  Jackson  died  in 
1837,  in  relatively  moderate  circumstances,  due  to  his  huge  gambling 
losses  and  the  expense  of  his  racing  stable,  while  in  earlier  years  he  pos- 
sessed a great  deal  of  money. 

Samuel  Jackson  married  on  Kent  Island,  Maryland,  Letilla  Bat- 
ton,  of  the  old  Kent  Island  family  of  that  name.  She  died  in  1835. 
Children,  exact  order  of  birth  not  known:  1.  Robert,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Thomas,  married,  September  22,  1837,  Hester  Ann  Legg. 
3.  Susan  L.,  married,  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1841,  John  Lewis,  who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  4.  Letilla.  5. 
Mary.  6.  Ruth.  7.  Samuel,  was  an  engineer  on  a steamship  and  lost 
his  life  at  sea.  8.  Jesse,  married,  July  23,  1857,  Sarah  A.  Lewis.  9. 
Zachariah  Taylor,  married,  March  5,  1853,  Mary  E.  Ferguson.  10. 
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George  Stafford  William  Washington,  usually  called  just  William, 
born  in  the  Eighth  Ward  of  Baltimore;  his  daughter,  Mary  Jackson, 
is  living  (1932)  at  Woodlawn,  Maryland. 

(“Baltimore  City  County,  Marriage  Licenses.”  “Civil  War  Pen- 
sions,” Case  WC  25249  2.  Family  records.) 

II.  Robert  Jackson , son  of  Samuel  and  Letilla  (Batton)  Jackson, 
was  born  on  Kent  Island,  Maryland,  November  24,  1812,  and  died  in 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  June  16,  1885.  He  removed  with  his 
father  to  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore  City,  later  living  at  242 
East  Monument  Street,  conducting  a shoe  business  opposite  his  home, 
at  173  Monument  Street,  where  he  not  only  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes,  but  also  in  the  sale  thereof.  In  later  years  he  became 
an  inspector  for  the  city  and  held  that  position  for  six  years,  when 
he  removed  to  the  country  and  purchased  a farm  of  three  hundred 
acres  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Jackson  spent  the 
remaining  seven  years  of  his  life.  A staunch  and  outspoken  Demo- 
crat, he  was  able  by  his  integrity  to  gain  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
saries. This  was  especially  evidenced  during  the  “Know  Nothing” 
campaign  when  he  was  one  of  the  elected  judges.  Despite  his  strong, 
outspoken  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party,  he  was  most  acceptable 
to  all  political  groups.  When  he  removed  to  Virginia,  he  remarked 
that  he  desired  to  live  to  see  another  Democrat  elected  President. 
His  wish  was  granted,  for  just  a few  months  prior  to  his  death,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  was  inaugurated. 

Robert  Jackson  was  a Methodist.  A manuscript  preserved  in  the 
Monument  Street  Methodist  Church,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  shows 
him  to  have  been  admitted  to  membership,  October  7,  1842,  and 
assigned  to  the  class  of  William  Byrne.  Later  registers  show  that  he 
continued  in  the  class  of  this  church  until  1854. 

Robert  Jackson  married  (first),  July  31,  1835,  Mary  Ann  Staf- 
ford, born  May  3,  1813,  and  died  August  2,  i860.  The  Reverend 
Cookman  officiated  at  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Jackson  married  (second), 
September  19,  1861,  Martha  Lee.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1. 

Andrew,  born  April  18,  1836,  died  as  the  result  of  a fall  from  a tree, 
October  18,  1857.  2.  Samuel  S.,  born  May  17,  1838,  died  May  30, 
1878.  3.  Lucy,  born  April  21,  1841,  died  February  27,  1904;  mar- 
ried, December  26,  1865,  Wilhelm  H.  Myers;  children:  i.  William 
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Myers,  ii.  Mollie  Myers,  iii.  Robert  Myers.  All  are  living  in 
Oxford,  Maryland,  on  Tench  Tilghman’s  old  estate  called  “Plinhim- 
mon.”  4.  Mary,  of  whom  further.  5.  Robert  H.  S.,  born  May  11, 
1845,  died  October  7,  1863.  6.  Letilla,  born  May  5,  1849;  married  a 
Mr.  Bennet.  7.  Laura  V.,  born  January  4,  1851.  8.  John  S.,  born 

February  13,  1854.  9.  William  S.,  born  May  31,  1856,  died  February 
25,  1857.  Child  of  second  marriage:  10.  Thomas  J.,  born  July  9, 

1862,  and  died  September  1,  1862. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Mary  Jackson,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Ann  (Staf- 
ford) Jackson,  was  born  March  30,  1843,  and  died  January  2,  1879. 
She  married  William  G.  Miller.  (Miller  IV.) 

(Ibid.) 

(Mrs.  Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne) 

I.  St.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Metz,  was  born  about  582  and  died  after 

641.  Children:  1.  St.  Chlodulf,  Bishop  of  Metz.  2.  Anschisus,  of 

whom  further. 

(T.  Hodgkin:  “Italy  and  Her  Invaders,”  Vol.  VII,  p.  24.) 

II.  Anschisus,  son  of  Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Metz,  was  born  about 

605.  He  was  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia  from  632  to  638.  He 
married  Bega,  daughter  of  Pepin  of  Landen  (called  Pepin  I),  mayor 
of  the  palace  to  the  Merovingian  king,  Dagobert  I of  Austrasia. 
Child:  1.  Pepin,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Pepin  II,  son  of  Anschisus  and  Bega,  called,  although  incor- 
rectly, Pepin  of  Heristal  or  Herstal,  died  December  16,  714.  About 
678  he  led  the  nobles  of  Austrasia  against  Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace 
and  Neustria.  His  victory  at  the  battle  of  Tertry  in  687  marked  the 
downfall  of  the  Merovingians,  although  they  still  held  the  titles  of 
kings.  He  ruled  under  four  of  them.  He  fought  the  Frisians  and 
after  defeating  their  Duke,  Radbod,  brought  them  within  the  Chris- 
tian church.  He  likewise  defended  his  frontiers  against  the  Bavarians 
and  Alamanni. 

Pepin  II  married  (first)  Plectrude;  (second)  Alpaida  or  Chal- 
paida.  Children  of  first  marriage : 1.  Drogo.  2.  Grimnwald.  Chil- 
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dren  of  second  marriage:  3.  Charles  Martel,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Childebrand. 

(Ibid.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  IX,  p.  612; 
Vol.  XVII,  p.948.) 

IV . Charles  Martel,  son  of  Pepin  II  and  Alpaida  or  Chalpaida, 
was  born  about  688  and  died  October  22,  741.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  there  was  a period  of  anarchy.  His  nephews,  grandchil- 
dren of  Plectrude,  were  proclaimed  rulers  and  Charles  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Austrasia  (eastern  portion  of  France)  and  Neustria 
(western  France)  were  still  separate.  He  escaped  and  defeated  the 
Neustrians  at  Ambleve  in  716  and  at  Vincy  the  following  year.  He 
also  took  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Austrasia,  thus  uniting 
the  northern  part  of  the  country.  In  719  he  forced  Duke  Odo  of 
Aquitaine  to  recognize  his  suzerainty.  He  also  became  renowned  for 
his  victories  over  the  Moors.  They  had  conquered  Spain  in  71 1 and 
later  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  advanced  on  Gaul  as  far  as  Tours. 
His  brilliant  victory,  in  October,  732,  over  the  Moors  ended  the  last 
of  the  Arab  invasion  and  led  to  his  being  called  Martel  (the  hammer). 
He  then  took  the  offensive  against  them  in  southern  France.  His  vic- 
tories over  the  Germans  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Frisia,  the  end 
of  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  intervention  in  Bavaria  and  the  payment  of 
tribute  by  the  Saxons.  Pope  Gregory  III  attempted  to  gain  his  aid 
against  the  Lombards,  but  was  unsuccessful.  For  a few  years  before 
his  death  there  was  no  king  of  the  Merovingian  line  and,  in  741,  he 
divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons  as  though  he  were  master 
of  the  realm. 

Charles  Martel  married  Chrotrudis.  Children:  1.  Carloman, 

succeeded  his  father  in  Austrasia  and  western  Germany;  abdicated 
in  747.  2.  Pepin  III,  of  whom  further. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  293.) 

V.  Pepin  III,  called  Pepin  the  Short,  son  of  Charles  Martel  and 
Chrotrudis,  succeeded  his  father  in  Neustria,  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom,  while  his  brother,  Carloman,  held  the  eastern  part.  They 
both  kept  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace  and  were  the  actual  rulers  of 
the  country.  They  appointed  Childeric  III,  probably  a Merovingian, 
as  king,  but  presided  over  tribunals,  convoked  councils  of  the  church, 
and  made  war  themselves.  Carloman  abdicated  and  retired  to  a 
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PEPIN  THE  SHORT 


Pepin  was  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  who  divided  the  Frankish 
kingdom  between  Pepin  and  his  brother,  Carolman.  Carolman  abdi- 
cated, leaving  Pepin  the  sole  ruler.  He  was  the  real  ruler,  as  was  his 
father,  though  they  held  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  This  was 
during  the  time  of  the  weak  Merovingian  kings.  In  751,  with  the 
approval  of  Pope  Zacharias,  he  deposed  Childeric  III,  the  last  of  these 
kings,  and  took  the  title  of  king  to  himself,  being  crowned  by  St.  Boni- 
face. Pepin’s  reign  was  marked  by  many  important  events.  Among 
them  was  the  presentation  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  Pope, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  papal  states;  the  wresting  of  Aquitaine 
from  its  duke;  the  subjection  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  being  one  of 
his  vassals;  and  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Pepin  instituted  many  modifications  in  Frankish  government  and  life. 
He  died  on  September  24,  768,  at  St.  Denis,  leaving  two  sons,  Charles 
(Charlemagne)  and  Carloman. 


JEFFERY,  FRENCH  AND  ALLIED  FAMILIES 


dren  of  second  marriage:  3.  Charles  Martei,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Childebrand. 

(Ibid.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  IX,  p.  612; 
Vol.  XVII,  p.  948.) 
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f Pepin  II  and  Alpaida  or  Chalpaida, 
October  22,  741.  After  the  death  of 
-rod  of  anarchy.  His  nephews,  grandchil- 
>.-•  • proclaimed  rulers  and  Charles  was  thrown 
'msol  - astern  portion  of  France)  and  Neustria 
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ievc  in  716  and  at  Vincy  the  following  year.  He 
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in  747.  2.  Pepin  III,  of  whom  further. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Fritam  . 14th  edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  293.) 

V.  Pepin  III,  called  Pcq  . the  Short,  son  of  Charles  Martel  and 
Chrotrudis,  succeeded  his  father  in  Neustria,  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom,  while  his  brother,  Carloman,  held  the  eastern  part.  J hey 
both  kept  the  dde  of  mayor  of  • it*  palace  ana  were  the  actual  rule;  s ot 
the  country.  They  appointed  Childeric  III,  probably  a Merovingian, 
a-,  king,  but  presided  over  tribunals,  convoked  councils  of  the  church. 
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,36CHARLEMAGNE(CHARLES  the&l)b742'3;dJan28,8l4;crowned,35Egbert(.Lcgbert),ri. 
Emperor  of  HolyRoman Impire.  Dec.Z5800;bd  atAix-la-Chapell&,Ger  Rin9  or  all  England 


Pepin,  King  of  Iba-lg,  d.8IO 


Bernard.Kinq  of  Lombardy,  d.818 


Pepin  received  the  rich  abbey 
oF  Quentin  & the  strong  city  ot 
Peronne,  France 


35 LouisI, Emperor  &Kinq  of 
France, surnamed  the  Pious; 
d.840;aowned  Kof  Aquifaine781 


Heri  bertU  Count  oh  Vermandois 
& Troyes,  ?Q2.-?43 


31  Arnulf  I, Count  of  Flanders 
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29  Herfastus 
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Hugh  deGournayl  WulterdebtMartin 
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dcommanaerotrlastinqs  enne  in  Normandy 

Hugh  de  GqurnayTH  2t  Ralph  Si  rede 
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ibartleor  nastinqs; 

BasniaGlalteOdeVace  m^Eirrna 
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b.  1027-8;  d-Sept}  1087 

crowned  King  of  England  1066; 

son  of  Robert,  D of  Normandy 

a i&Fm i s/idprldJtineE41i6&7’8;m.Z5Qundred  dJune 24,1088 
;dinHolyland;rn,24  Edith  de  Warren  ^nos^e^angofToucy 
ffiflugh  dcGournau  d.  Holland  1180;  m Millicenb  de  Marla 
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France.  84577, Emperor  875  estof  early  Enq- 
&udilhm.BaidwinIdf  Flanders  ^ hmgs;d.90l 
32Baldwin I, C.of  Flanders  m.32Aelfthryth 
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' 110  829,8.839 


34-Ethelwulf  or 
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RoberttheStronq, 
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5'JAlfred  theGreat  killed  in  battle  866 
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Kinq  of  Franks  at 
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Beatrix  of  Vermandois 
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Robert  de  Gan  t 


elGilbert  de6antdJ242;m.Emma. 
20  Robert  de  Gaunt,  living  in  12.80 

^Gilbert  de  Gaunt  of  Holne, 
d.  October  18, 1313;  m.  Matilda 


18  Richard  deGaunt,under2l  in  1313  | 
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l5Thomas  Gaunt  d.bfrl462;m.  Joan  ; 

14  John  Gaunt,  living  1482. 

13  John  GauntY,  living  1545 

12George  Gaunt  bd.  Feb.22J6067 

11  Robert  Gaunt, bpt.7 July  1578; 
m Susan  Aumbler  or  Ambler 

lOJohn  Gaunt,bpt.l2Sept.l6!3 

9James  Gaunt  m.Jan.l655'6Eliz.Fdrray 

8Nehemiah  Gaunt,  bpt.  Dec.7 1676; 
m. October  1,1689  Sarah  Johnson 

7 John  Gaunt,  bpt. FebSJ706'7niSarah 

6 Joseph  Gaunt, bpt  Nov  25,1735 

55am  1 Gaunt,  bpt  June2l,l77l;mJiannah 

4John Gaunt, bpLin Eng  March 30, 1794;d.Baltirnore,Md.Feb.8l867;m.Martha  Lloyd, d.  184-T 


iSarril  Gaunt,  bEng.Nov.l6J8l6;4Baltimore,Md.  Nov  24,  l885;m.abt.l848Eliz.(fbrsythe)  McNulty ; d Md.l  8871 
j 2 Laura  Virginia  Gaunt  bAug.l6;l853;d.5ept3,P2^mJunelQI873;Charle5Fredrrenchb.Dec!)l851;dDecl3,ni0  f 


.NELLIE WATERS  FRENCH b.OcUOJ877mJune 6, I908E  Imore Berry  Jeffery  b, Sept?,  1870, d.  Apri  1 25, 1929 


a.  Janet  Bartram  Jeffery  m.  October  171*5 33  Charles  David  Harris 
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-iqBD  adi  ,ei  jiiilj  JibAo  aid}  lo  aiuioinla  ' tiulaolidaiB  adT 

.aiulaaliriDis  yi.-xinaa  Tlx  i no  baaxxd  sis  ,83215(1  bn.,  pnmjjioo  aril  to  «1k3 
adi  moil  si b qoi  badaifi  orli  nidiiw  noiiBinami  mo  lo  alblab  adT 
lo  (yilByoi  lo  angiana)  BilBgsi  adi  lo  ti  Eq  ai  ibiciv/  aqua  noiif.noioy 

10  lodmya  b 8b  (abm/m  io)  aqoa  adT  .oiiqn  T nx;xno5I  "{Ml  axb 
alilom  oafs  aiB  abb  laxbia  no  aaaii  axb  bnc  IfiBiavinn  laornis  si  yilByoi 
,aiiqm3  nsmoH  yloH  adi  lo  rmoiD  . noi-ro^elrt  adT  .aqoa  aril  moil 

11  .iainaa  adi  ni  aiBaqqB  ,nwoi3  a'angBinaliBdT  au  nv/ond  aaiwiadio 
lo  aahaa  b lo  baaoqmoa  ai  briB  ,yiiiodinfi  Ibt{oi  1°  iodinya  inaians  hb  ai 
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lo  iixxoa  axil  1b  agulai  dooi  all  .nwoia  adi  ioI  yfirnBl  adi  nidiiv/ 
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CHARLEMAGNE  CHART 

The  architectural  structure  of  this  chart,  that  is,  the  arches,  capi- 
tals of  the  columns,  and  bases,  are  based  on  i ith  century  architecture. 
The  details  of  ornamentation  within  the  arched  top  are  from  the 
coronation  cope  which  is  part  of  the  ragalia  (ensigns  of  royalty)  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  cope  (or  mantle)  as  a symbol  of 
royalty  is  almost  universal  and  the  trees  on  either  side  are  also  motifs 
from  the  cope.  The  historical  Crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
otherwise  known  as  Charlemagne’s  Crown,  appears  in  the  center.  It 
is  an  ancient  symbol  of  royal  authority,  and  is  composed  of  a series  of 
four  larger  and  four  smaller  plaques  of  gold,  rounded  at  the  tops  and 
set  together  alternately.  The  larger  plaques  are  richly  ornamented 
with  emeralds  and  sapphires  and  the  smaller  plaques  have  each  an 
enameled  figure  of  our  Lord,  David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah,  respec- 
tively. A jeweled  cross  rises  from  the  large  front  plaque  and  an  arch 
(shown  in  portrait)  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  springs 
across  from  the  back  of  this  cross  to  the  back  of  the  crown.  This 
crown  is  preserved  today  at  Vienna. 

Surmounting  the  small  Roman  column  on  either  side  is  the  orb. 
It  was  not  anciently  placed  in  the  king’s  hands  during  the  coronation 
ceremony,  but  was  carried  by  him  in  the  left  hand  on  leaving  the 
church.  It  is  emblematical  of  monarchial  rule,  and  is  only  used  by  a 
reigning  sovereign.  The  idea  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  globe 
with  the  figure  of  victory,  with  which  the  Roman  Emperors  are 
depicted.  Among  the  Norman  weapons  on  the  lower  right  side  is  the 
Norman  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
shield  has  the  rounded  top  and  pointed  shape  characteristic  of  the 
shields  of  that  era.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Egbert,  whose  picture 
appears  beneath  that  of  Charlemagne,  was  exiled  due  to  disputes 
within  the  family  for  the  crown.  He  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  where,  after  remaining  for  thirteen  years,  he  was 
recalled  to  be  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  802.  The  small  ornamental 
insert  over  Charlemagne  is  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  used  by  the 
crusaders,  and  Charlemagne’s  signature  appears  in  the  arched  form 
over  the  crown  at  the  top  of  the  chart. 


HILDEGARDE 
Wife  of  Charlemagne 

Hildegarde,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  was 
born  in  757  and  died  April  30,  782.  She  was  the  daughter  of  God- 
fray,  Duke  of  Schwaben,  or  Swabia.  He  was  also  known  as  the  “due 
des  Alamans,”  the  Suebi  and  the  Alamanni  being  the  same  people. 
Hildegarde  bore  the  emperor  nine  children,  one  of  them  being  Louis, 
his  successor. 
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monastery  in  747.  Pepin  was  thus  sole  master  of  both  Austrasia  and 
Neustria  and  after  consulting  Pope  Zacharias  took  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  crowned  by  St.  Boniface  in  751  and  later  was  recrowned  by 
Pope  Stephen  II,  who  also  made  him  a Patrician  of  Rome.  In  return 
for  these  favors  Pepin  made  two  expeditions  against  the  Lombards. 
He  took  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  from  them  and  conferred  it  on  the 
Pope.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Papal  States.  After  an 
eight-year  war  he  occupied  Aquitaine. 

Pepin  III  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Chiribert,  Count  of  Laon. 
Children:  1.  Charlemagne,  of  whom  further.  2.  Carloman. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  948.) 

VI.  Charlemagne,  son  of  Pepin,  was  born  April  2,  742-43,  died 
January  28,  814,  and  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  father, 
Pepin,  deposed  the  last  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  French  kings 
and  assumed  the  Frankish  crown.  Charlemagne,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  invaded  Northern  Italy,  putting  an  end  to  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  From  774  to  799  he  was  at  war  with  the  Saxons,  at  that 
time  a heathen  race  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  785,  Widukind,  Saxon 
leader,  submitted  and  was  baptized  a Christian,  but  resistance  con- 
tinued in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  region.  Bavaria  was  next 
annexed  and  this  brought  Charlemagne  in  conflict  with  the  Avars, 
whose  Khan  became  a Christian  in  805.  Expeditions  were  also  sent 
against  the  Arabs  of  North  Spain.  On  December  25,  800,  while  in 
Rome,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  III,  thus 
reviving  the  Roman  Empire.  After  a naval  war  in  the  Adriatic,  in 
which  he  surrendered  some  disputed  territory,  Charlemagne  was 
saluted  by  the  Greek  envoys  as  Basileus,  the  equality  of  the  two 
empires  being  thus  recognized.  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  witnessed 
a revival  of  arts  and  letters,  a revision  of  Frankish  law,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  Thuringians  and  Frisians. 

Charlemagne  married  (first),  in  770,  Hermengarde  or  Desiderata, 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  King  of  Lombardy;  (second),  in  771,  Hilde- 
garde;  (third)  Fastrade,  daughter  of  Rudolph,  Count  of  Franconia; 
(fourth)  Liutgarda,  who  died  June  4,  800.  Children  of  second  mar- 
riage: 1.  Charles,  born  in  772,  died  December  4,  81 1,  was  King  of 

Germany;  left  no  issue.  2.  Rothrude  or  Rotrude,  born  in  773,  died 
June  6,  810;  married  Roricon  I,  Count  of  Maine.  3.  Adelaide, 
Abbess  of  Fara,  born  in  775,  died  June  6,  810.  4.  Pepin,  born  in  776, 
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died  July  8,  8 io ; was  King  of  Bavaria  and  Italy.  5.  Louis  I,  of  whom 
further.  6.  Lothaire,  born  in  779,  died  in  780.  7.  Bertha,  died  in 
853.  8.  Gisele,  born  in  781.  9.  Hildegarde,  born  in  782,  died  in 
822;  Abbess  of  Argenteuil;  married  Eberhard  I,  Lord  Beutelsbach. 
Children  of  third  marriage:  10.  Theodrade,  Abbess  of  Argenteuil. 

1 1.  Hildrude,  Abbess  of  Faremontier.  Child  of  fourth  marriage:  12. 
Emma,  died  in  839;  married  Eginhard  Abbot. 

(C.  M.  Allstrom:  “Dictionary  of  Royal  Lineage,”  Vol.  II,  pp. 
325-26,417.  P.  Anselme:  “Histoire  genealogique  et  chronologique 

de  la  maison  royale  de  France,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  28-29.  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  V,  pp.  256-59.) 

VII.  Louis  I,  surnamed  the  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne  and  Hilde- 
garde, was  born  at  Chasseneuil  in  Central  France  in  778  and  died 
near  Ingelheim,  June  20,  840.  As  a child,  in  781,  he  was  crowned 
King  of  Aquitaine.  His  father  planned  to  divide  the  empire  among 
his  three  sons,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  other  two,  Louis  I 
became  successor  in  the  empire,  his  nephew  Bernard,  son  of  Pepin, 
becoming  King  of  Italy.  Louis  I was  crowned  Emperor  by  his  father 
at  Aachen  in  813.  Three  years  later  he  was  crowned  a second  time 
by  Pope  Stephen  IV  at  Reims.  His  tastes  were  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  military,  and  he  earned  the  surname  Pious  through  his  liberality 
to  the  church  and  for  his  attempt  to  reform  and  purify  monastic  life. 
Soon  after  his  coronation  he  arranged  for  a division  of  the  empire 
among  his  three  sons,  but  he  later  married  a second  time  and  included 
Charles,  a son  by  the  second  marriage,  in  a new  arrangement.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  a series  of  revolts  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  sons.  At  times  they  fought  among  themselves,  at  times 
against  their  father,  and  on  two  occasions  practically  deposed  him. 
With  the  death  of  Pepin,  the  empire  was  divided  among  the  other 
three,  including  Charles. 

Louis  I married  (first),  in  798,  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Ingram, 
Duke  of  Hasbaigne.  She  died  October  3,  818,  and  he  married  (sec- 
ond), in  819,  Judith,  who  was  born  in  800  and  died  April  19,  843, 
daughter  of  Welfe  or  Guelph  I.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1. 

Lothair,  born  in  799,  died  in  855;  was  Emperor.  2.  Pepin,  born  in 
803,  died  in  838;  was  King  of  Aquitaine.  3.  Louis,  called  the  Ger- 
man, born  in  805,  died  in  876;  was  King  of  Bavaria.  4.  Adelaide, 
married  Conrad,  Count  of  Auxerre.  5.  Alpaida,  married  Begon  Con- 
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Louis  I was  the  third  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  Roman  emperor.  He  was  more  interested  in  ecclesiastical 
reforms  than  in  military  activities,  which  led  to  his  acquiring  the 
surname  “Pious.”  Louis  I had  much  trouble  with  his  sons,  because  he 
wished  to  include  his  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  by  his  second  wife,  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  amongst  them.  At  one  time  he  was  deposed, 
but  managed  to  regain  the  throne  and  became  reconciled  with  his 
rebellious  sons.  Personally,  Louis  was  a man  of  strong  frame,  who 
loved  to  hunt,  and  did  not  avoid  the  hardships  of  warfare.  However, 
he  was  easily  influenced,  and  unequal  to  the  government  of  the  empire 
left  to  him  by  his  illustrious  father. 
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died  Jul  .■  3,  8 io;  was  King  of  Bavaria  and  Italy.  5.  Louis  I,  of  whom 
further.  6.  Lothaire,  born  in  779,  died  in  780.  7.  Bertha,  died  in 
853.  8.  Gisele,  b rr  in  781.  Hildegarde,  born  in  782,  died  in 

822;  Abbess  of  Ai :r?ntcui! : married  Eberhard  I,  Lord  Beutelsbach. 
Children  of  third  marriage:  o.  Theodrade.  Abbess  of  Argenteuil. 

1 1.  Hildrude,  Abbess  tr  V ■ .-nticr.  Child  of  fourth  marriage ; ; 2. 
Emma,  died  in  839;  mart  ’ 'gin  hard  Abbot. 

(C.  M.  Allstrom:  'T-et:  > iary  of  Royal  Lineage,”  Vol.  II,  pp. 
; 25-26.  417.  P.  Anseirne:  flrioire  genealogique  et  chronologique 

de  la  maison  r ovale  de  Fra  ’ Vo!,  f.  pp.  28-29.  “Encyclopaedia 

Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  V,  pp.  256-59.) 
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rad,  Count  of  Paris.  6.  Hildegarde,  died  in  842;  married  Count 
Thierri.  Children  of  second  marriage:  7.  Gisele,  born  in  820;  mar- 
ried, in  843,  Eberhard,  Duke  of  Frioul.  8.  Charles  II,  of  whom 
further. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  410. 
C.  M.  Allstrom : “Dictionary  of  Royal  Lineage,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  326-27.) 

VIII.  Charles  II,  surnamed  the  Bald,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious  and 
Judith,  was  born  in  823  and  died  October  5,  877.  The  death  of  his 
father,  in  840,  led  to  war  between  his  three  surviving  sons,  Charles 
allying  himself  with  Louis  in  resisting  the  claims  of  Lothair  as 
Emperor.  Their  victory  led  to  the  oaths  of  Strasbourg  and  the  treaty 
of  Verdun  in  843,  which  definitely  broke  the  unity  of  the  empire. 
Charles  secured  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks,  corresponding 
largely  to  what  is  now  France,  while  Louis  secured  the  portions  of  the 
empire  which  were  German.  Lothair  had  the  title  of  Emperor  and 
a region  between  France  and  Germany,  including  Italy  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhone,  Saone  and  Meuse.  After  a few  quiet  years,  following 
this  treaty,  various  attempts  were  made  by  each  of  the  brothers  to 
increase  his  dominions  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Norman  raiders 
reached  Northern  France.  Following  the  death  of  Emperor  Louis 
II,  Charles  went  to  Italy,  securing  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  with 
the  support  of  Pope  John  VIII.  He  made  a second  expedition  to 
Italy  to  aid  the  Pope  against  the  Saracens  and  died  on  his  way  back 
to  France. 

Charles  II  married  (first),  in  842,  Hermentrude,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 6,  869,  daughter  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Orleans.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), in  870,  Richilde,  daughter  of  Thierry  I,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Judith,  of  whom  further.  2.  Carlo- 

man,  born  in  845,  died  in  877,  Abbot  of  Esternach.  3.  Louis  II,  born 
November  1,  846,  died  April  10,  879,  King  of  France.  4.  Charles, 
born  in  848,  died  in  866,  King  of  Aquitaine.  5.  Lothaire,  died  in  866, 
Abbot  of  St.  German  of  Auxerre.  6.  Ermentrude,  Abbess. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  259;  Vol. 
IX,  p.  613.  C.  M.  Allstrom:  “Dictionary  of  Royal  Lineage,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  328.) 

IX.  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Hermentrude  of 
Orleans,  married  (first)  Ethelwulf  or  Aethelwulf,  King  of  England. 
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(Saxon  Kings  of  England  II.)  She  married  (second)  Aethelbald 
or  Ethelbald,  brother  of  her  first  husband;  (third)  Baldwin  I,  Count 
of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders  I.) 

(George : “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  History,” 
5th  edition,  Nos.  XII,  XXIX.  Burke:  “Royal  Families,”  Vol.  I,  pp. 
v,  vi.  “La  Grande  Encyclopedic.”) 

X.  Baldwin  II,  son  of  Baldwin  I of  Flanders  and  Judith,  was 
Count  of  Flanders  from  879  to  918  and  married  Aelfthryth,  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  (Saxon  Kings  of  England  IV-B.) 

( Ibid.) 

XI.  Arnulf  I,  son  of  Baldwin  II  and  Aelfthryth,  was  Count  of 
Flanders  from  918  to  965  and  married  Alix  or  Adela  of  Vermandois. 
(Vermandois  III-B.) 

(Ibid.) 

XII.  Baldwin  III,  son  of  Arnulf  I,  according  to  George’s  “Genea- 
logical Tables,”  died  about  961-62,  but  French  history  makes  him 
Count  of  Flanders  from  964  to  968.  He  married  Maud  of  Saxony. 

(Ibid.) 

XIII.  Arnulf  II,  son  of  Baldwin  III,  was  Count  of  Flanders  from 
965  to  988.  He  married  Princess  Susanne  of  Italy,  daughter  of  Ber- 
enger,  King  of  Italy. 

(Ibid.) 

XIV.  Baldwin  IV,  called  Barbu,  son  of  Arnulf  II,  was  Count  of 
Flanders  from  988  to  1036.  He  married  Ogive,  daughter  of  Fred- 
eric of  Bavaria  and  Luxembourg. 

(Ibid.) 

XV.  Baldwin  V,  son  of  Baldwin  IV,  was  Count  of  Flanders  from 
1036  to  1067,  and  married  Adela,  widow  of  Richard  III,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  daughter  of  Robert  II,  King  of  France.  (House  of 
Capet  VI.) 

(Ibid.) 

XVI.  Baldwin  VI,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Baldwin  V and 
Adela  of  France,  was  known  as  Baldwin  of  Mons.  He  married 
Richilde,  heiress  of  Regnier  V,  of  Hainault. 

(Ibid.) 
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XVII.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  first  of  the  name,  was  son  of  Baldwin  VI 
and  Richilde  of  Hainault.  (See  Gaunt  I.) 

(Sir  B.  Burke:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,”  p.  227. 

G.  Baker:  “Northamptonshire,”  Vol.  I,  p.  440.) 

XVIII.  W alter  de  Gant,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  died  in  1139. 
He  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Richmond  and 
Earl  of  Brittany. 

(Ibid.) 

XIX.  Robert  de  Gant,  son  of  Walter  and  Maud  de  Gant,  married 
(second)  Gunnora  de  Gournay.  (de  Gournay  IX.) 

(Ibid.) 

XX.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  of  Robert  and  Gunnora  (de  Gournay) 
de  Gant,  died  in  1242.  He  married  Emma. 

(Ibid.) 

XXI.  Robert  de  Gaunt,  youngest  son  of  Gilbert  and  Emma  de 
Gant,  was  living  in  1280. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

XXII.  Gilbert  de  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Robert  de  Gaunt,  died 
October  18,  1313.  He  married  Matilda. 

(Ibid.) 

XXIII.  Richard  de  Gaunt,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Matilda  de  Gaunt, 
was  not  yet  of  age  in  1313. 

(Ibid.) 

XXIV.  John  Gaunt,  of  Holne,  son  of  Richard  de  Gaunt,  married 
Emma. 

(Ibid.) 

XXV.  Peter  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  John  and  Emma  Gaunt,  was 
living  in  1410. 

(Ibid.) 

XXVI.  Thomas  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Peter  Gaunt,  died  before 
1462.  He  married  Joan. 

(Ibid.) 
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XXVII.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Gaunt,  was  living 
in  1492. 

(Ibid.) 

XXVIII.  John  Gaunt,  II,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  is  taxed  for  his  land 
in  Pudsey  in  1545. 

(Ibid.) 

XXIX.  George  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  II,  left  a will  which 
was  proved  in  March,  1607-08. 

(Ibid.) 

XXX.  Robert  Gaunt,  son  of  George  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Cal- 
verley,  July  7,  1579.  He  married  Susan  Aumbler. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXI.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Robert  and  Susan  (Aumbler)  Gaunt, 
was  baptized  at  Calverley,  September  12,  1613. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXII.  James  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  married  Elizabeth 
Farray. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXIII.  Nehemiah  Gaunt,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Far- 
ray) Gaunt,  married,  October  1,  1699,  Sarah  Johnson. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXIV.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Sarah  (Johnson) 
Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Calverley,  February  9,  1706-07. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXV.  Joseph  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Arm- 
ley  Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  West  Riding,  County  York,  November 
25,  1735- 

(Ibid.) 

XXXVI.  Samuel  Gaunt,  son  of  Joseph  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at 
Armley  Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  June  21,  1771,  and  married  Hannah. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXVII.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Gaunt,  was 
born  in  England,  March  30,  1794,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
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February  9,  1867.  He  came  to  America  in  1826-27.  He  married 
Martha  Lloyd,  who  died  in  1847. 

(Ibid.  Gaunt  Family  Bible.) 

XXXVIII . Samuel  Gaunt,  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Lloyd) 
Gaunt,  was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  November  16,  1816,  and 
died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  24,  1885.  He  married 
Elizabeth  (Forsythe)  McNulty. 

(Ibid.) 

XXXIX.  Laura  Virginia  Gaunt,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Forsythe-McNulty)  Gaunt,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
August  16,  1853,  and  died  September  3,  1929.  She  married  Charles 
Frederick  French.  (French  V.) 

(Family  records.) 

XL.  Nellie  Waters  French,  daughter  of  Charles  Frederick  and 
Laura  Virginia  (Gaunt)  French,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
October  30,  1877.  She  married  Elmore  Berry  Jeffery.  (Jeffery  V. ) 
(Ibid.) 

(House  of  Capet) 

Capet  is  the  name  of  a family  to  which,  for  nearly  nine  centuries, 
the  kings  of  France  and  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  most  powerful  fiefs 
in  that  country  belonged  and  which  mingled  with  several  of  the  other 
royal  houses  of  Europe.  The  original  significance  of  the  name  remains 
in  dispute,  but  the  first  of  the  family  to  whom  it  was  applied  was 
Hugh,  who  was  elected  King  of  the  Franks  in  987.  The  real  founder 
of  the  house,  however,  was  Robert  the  Strong,  who  received  from 
Charles  the  Bald,  King  of  Franks,  the  countships  of  Anjou  and  Blois 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  Duke,  as  he  exercised  some  military 
authority  in  the  district  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  251.) 

I.  Robert  the  Strong,  from  whom  were  descended  the  Capetian 
Kings  of  France,  was  Count  of  Anjou  and  Blois.  He  was  killed  in 
battle,  at  Brissarthe,  in  October,  8 66. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  402.) 

II.  Robert,  second  Count  or  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  also  known 
as  Robert  I,  King  of  France,  or,  more  accurately,  King  of  the  Franks, 
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was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  the  Strong.  He  was  crowned  King 
of  the  Franks  at  Rheims,  June  29,  922,  but  Charles  III,  surnamed  the 
Simple,  Carolingian  King  of  the  Franks,  marched  against  him,  and  he 
was  killed  in  a battle  near  Soissons,  June  15,  923. 

Robert  I married  Beatrix  of  Vermandois.  (Vermandois  II-B.) 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  399.  George:  “Genealogical  Tables, 

Illustrative  of  Modern  History,”  5th  edition,  Table  No.  XII.) 

III.  Hugh  the  Great,  son  of  Robert  I and  Beatrix  of  Vermandois, 
was  Duke  of  the  Franks,  Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  died  June 
1 6-1 7,  956.  He  married,  in  936,  Hedwiga  or  Hedwig,  daughter  of 
Henry  I,  Emperor  of  Germany  of  the  Saxon  Line.  (Saxon  IV.) 

(J.  Anderson:  “Royal  Genealogies,”  p.  617.  W.  Betham: 

“Genealogical  Tables,”  Table  CCL.  “La  Grande  Encyclopedic,” 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  169-70.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  13th  edition,  Vol. 
XIII,  pp.  857-58;  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  399.) 

IV.  Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France  from  987  to  996,  son  of  Hugh 
the  Great  and  Hedwiga  of  Germany,  was  born  about  938  and  died  at 
Paris,  October  24,  996.  He  married  Adelais  or  Adelaide  of  Aqui- 
taine. (Dukes  of  Aquitaine  VI.) 

(Ibid.) 

V . Robert  II,  surnamed  The  Pious,  son  of  Hugh  Capet  and  Ade- 
laide of  Aquitaine,  was  born  at  Orleans  about  970  and  died  in  1031. 
He  was  King  of  France  from  996  to  1031. 

Robert  II  married  (first)  Bertha,  daughter  of  Conrad,  King  of 
Burgundy;  (second),  about  1002,  Constance  of  Toulouse.  (Counts 
of  Toulouse  VII.) 

(H.  B.  George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern 

History,”  Table  No.  XXII.) 

VI.  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  II  and  Constance  of  Toulouse, 
married  (first)  Richard  III,  Duke  of  Normandy;  (second)  Baldwin 
V,  Count  of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders  VII.)  (Mrs. 
Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  XV.) 

(Ibid.) 

(Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders) 

In  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  Flemish  region  was  inhabited  by  the 
Menapii,  the  Morini  and  other  Celtic  tribes.  At  the  end  of  the 
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HUGH  CAPET 

Hugh  Capet,  the  oldest  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  became  King  of 
France  and  founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  956,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  feudal  lords 
of  the  Frankish  king  Lothair.  When  Louis  V,  Lothair’s  son,  died 
without  issue,  Hugh  Capet  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine, 
were  candidates  for  the  throne.  Through  the  aid  of  Adalberon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  and  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvster  II,  Hugh 
gained  the  election,  and  was  crowned  by  Adalberon,  probably  at 
Noyon,  in  July,  987.  He  was  a devoted  son  of  the  church,  to  whose 
support  he  owed  the  throne. 


ROBERT  II 
(The  Pious) 

Robert  was  a son  of  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  his  son  associated  with 
his  government,  by  having  him  crowned  in  December,  987.  On  his 
father’s  death  in  October,  996,  Robert  became  the  sole  ruler.  Due 
to  Robert’s  romantic  marriage  to  Bertha  of  Arles,  Pope  Gregory  V 
excommunicated  him  and  a penance  of  seven  years  was  imposed.  He 
braved  all  anathemas  for  five  years,  but  in  the  end  had  to  give  Bertha 
up.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  the  ideal  of  medieval  Christianity,  as  is 
shown  by  his  winning  the  surname  of  “Pious,”  because  of  his  humility 
and  charity.  Besides  these  qualities  he  possessed  some  of  those  of  the 
soldier  and  the  statesman,  as  he  added  considerably  to  the  royal 
domains. 
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Roman  dominion  it  was  entirely  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda. 
During  the  following  centuries  the  land  was  repeatedly  overrun  by 
German  invaders.  Later  great  numbers  of  Franks  established  them- 
selves there.  The  name  Flanders  did  not  appear  until  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. At  first  it  was  applied  only  to  the  city  of  Bruges  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  but  afterwards  it  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  coast  region  from  Calais  to  the  River  Scheldt.  Charles 
the  Bald,  to  whom  Flanders  had  been  allotted  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun in  843,  granted  the  territory  to  a warrior  named  Baldwin,  sur- 
named  Bras-de-Fer,  whom  he  made  Margrave  of  Flanders.  Baldwin 
was  the  first  of  a line  of  strong  rulers  who  at  some  time  in  the  tenth 
century  exchanged  the  title  of  Margrave  for  that  of  Count. 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedic,”  Vol.  XVII,  p.  567.  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  X,  p.  478.) 

I.  Baldwin  I,  surnamed  Bras-de-Fer,  was  the  first  Margrave  or 
Count  of  Flanders  and  ruled  from  858  or  862  until  879.  Flemish 
historians  claim  that  he  was  the  son  of  Odacre,  grandson  of  Enguerand 
and  great-grandson  of  Lideric,  and  that  these  three  generations  ruled 
Flanders  under  the  title  of  Forester,  an  office  granted  to  the  first  of 
them  by  Charlemagne  in  792.  More  recent  scholars,  however,  sus- 
pect the  authenticity  of  this  record. 

Baldwin  I received  Flanders  as  a county  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage to  a daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  held  it  as  an  hereditary 
fief.  The  realm  then  consisted  of  the  present  East  and  West  Flanders 
and  the  departments  of  du  Nord  and  Pas  de  Calais  in  Northern 
France.  At  that  time  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  the  coastal 
regions,  and  Baldwin  I was  given  authority  over  the  district  partly 
in  order  that  his  military  prowess  might  be  used  in  repelling  the 
invaders. 

Baldwin  I married,  as  her  third  husband,  Judith,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald  and  widow  of  Aethelwulf,  King  of  England.  (Mrs. 
Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  IX.) 
Child:  1.  Baldwin,  of  whom  further. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  History,” 
5th  edition,  No.  XXIX.  “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  V,  pp. 
94-95.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  X,  p.  478.) 

II.  Baldwin  II,  called  the  Bald,  Margrave  or  Count  of  Flanders, 
son  of  Baldwin  I and  Judith,  ruled  from  879  until  his  death  in  918. 
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He  continued  the  resistance  to  the  Northmen  and,  in  892,  rebelled 
against  Eudes  in  favor  of  Charles  the  Simple  during  their  struggle 
for  the  French  crown.  He  was  excommunicated  for  this,  but  became 
reconciled  with  Eudes,  whose  partisans  had  plundered  Flanders.  When 
Eudes  died,  Baldwin  II  recognized  Charles. 

Baldwin  II  married  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great  of 
England.  (Saxon  Kings  of  England  IV-B.)  Children:  1.  Arnulf  or 
Arnoul,  of  whom  further.  2.  Adolphus,  Count  of  Boulogne  and 
Terrouenne. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Arnulf  I or  Arnoul  I,  called  the  Elder  and  the  Great,  Count 
of  Flanders,  son  of  Baldwin  II  and  Aelfthryth,  died  March  27,  965. 
He  succeeded  to  the  whole  inheritance  upon  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  ruled  from  918  to  965.  He  increased  his  territory  by  force  of 
arms,  first  capturing  the  Castle  of  Arras  and  then  that  of  Montreuil. 
Heruin  II  of  Ponthieu,  who  held  Montreuil,  was  assisted  by  William 
Longespee  (Longsword),  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  they  succeeded  in 
recapturing  the  castle.  Arnulf  I later  joined  forces  with  Louis  d’Out- 
remer  in  the  invasion  of  Normandy  and  in  946  he  beseiged  Rouen. 
His  lands  were  invaded  by  the  Hungarians,  who  penetrated  as  far  as 
Cambrai.  Arnulf  I fought  the  Northmen,  as  had  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggles  in  Lorraine 
between  the  Emperor  Otto  I and  Hugh  Capet.  On  the  death  of  his 
son,  Baldwin  III,  to  whom  he  had  relinquished  his  authority,  Arnulf 
I returned  to  power  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  secur- 
ing the  succession  of  his  grandson. 

Arnulf  I married  Alix,  also  called  Athele  and  Adela,  daughter  of 
Heribert  II,  Count  of  Vermandois.  (Vermandois  III-B.)  Children: 
1.  Baldwin,  of  whom  further.  2.  Elstrude,  married  Sifrid,  Count  of 
Guines. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  edition,  No.  XXIX.  “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  V, 
p.  96.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  X,  p.  478.) 

IV.  Baldwin  III,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Arnulf  I and  Alix 
of  Vermandois,  died  before  his  father  in  961-62.  He  shared  in  the 
government  of  Flanders  during  his  father’s  life  and  did  a great  deal 
for  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  Flanders,  establishing 
the  first  weavers  and  fullers  at  Ghent.  He  instituted  yearly  fairs  at 
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Ypres,  Bruges  and  other  places.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his  son  was 
a minor,  and  his  father  thereupon  resumed  authority. 

Baldwin  III  married  Mathilda,  who  according  to  St.  Arnoul  was 
the  daughter  of  Conrad  the  Peaceful,  King  of  Arles,  but  is  claimed 
by  other  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Herman  Bill- 
ing (Hermann  Billung),  Duke  of  Saxony.  Children:  i.  Arnulf  or 

Arnoul,  of  whom  further.  2.  Bertha,  married  Aimar  I,  Count  of 
Geneva. 

(Ibid.  A.  Warnkoenig:  “Histoire  de  la  Flandre  jusque  l’anne 

1305,”  Vol.  I,  p.  1 5 1.) 

V . Arnulf  II  or  Arnoul  II,  the  Younger,  Count  of  Flanders,  son 
of  Baldwin  III  and  Mathilda,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Arnulf  I, 
and  ruled  from  965  to  his  death  on  March  23,  988.  He  was  still  a 
minor  at  his  accession,  and  Lothaire,  King  of  France,  took  advantage 
of  this  fact  to  invade  Flanders.  The  Danes  were  called  upon  for 
assistance,  but  Lothaire  seized  not  only  the  territory  acquired  by 
Arnulf  I,  but  some  of  the  older  regions  as  well.  Later  Arnulf  refused 
to  recognize  Hugh  Capet,  and  Flanders  was  again  invaded.  Arnulf 
took  refuge  with  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  arranged  peace 
with  the  French  King. 

Arnulf  I married  Susanne,  daughter  of  Berenger,  King  of  Italy. 
Child:  1.  Baldwin,  of  whom  further. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  edition,  No.  XXIX.  “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  V. 
p.  96.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  1 ith  edition,  Vol.  X,  p.  478.) 

VI.  Baldwin  IV,  the  Bearded,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Arnulf 
II  and  Susanne  of  Italy,  succeeded  his  father  at  an  early  age  and 
ruled  until  his  death  on  May  30,  1036.  In  1006  he  allied  himself 
with  the  Count  of  Louvain  and  fought  successfully  against  both  the 
Capetian  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Henry  II  of  Germany. 
Henry  was  obliged  to  grant  to  Baldwin  Valenciennes,  the  burgraveship 
of  Ghent,  and  the  land  of  Waes,  as  fiefs.  In  1012,  Henry  made  a fur- 
ther grant  to  Baldwin  of  the  Island  of  Walcheren  and  the  province  of 
Zeeland,  which  led  to  a long  quarrel  between  Flanders  and  Holland. 
The  fiefs  granted  by  Henry  II  made  the  Count  of  Flanders  a feuda- 
tory of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  the  French  crown,  and  in  Flemish 
history  the  French  fiefs  were  known  as  Crown  Flanders  and  the  Ger- 
man fiefs  as  Imperial  Flanders. 
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Baldwin’s  son,  later  Baldwin  V,  rebelled  against  his  father,  in 
1028,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  but  two  years  later  peace  was 
sworn  at  Oudenaarde,  and  the  old  Count  continued  to  reign  until 
his  death. 

Baldwin  IV  married  (first)  Ogive,  daughter  of  Frederic,  Count 
of  Luxemburg;  (second)  Eleonore,  daughter  of  Richard  II,  Duke 
of  Normandy.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Baldwin,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Hermengarde,  married  Adalbert,  Count  de  Gand. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  edition,  No.  XXIX.  “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  V, 
pp.  96-97.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  X,  p.  478.) 

VII.  Baldwin  V,  surnamed  de  Lille  and,  more  commonly,  “le 
Debonnaire,”  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Baldwin  IV  and  Ogive  of 
Luxemburg,  ruled  from  1036  to  his  death  in  1067.  He  was  a forceful 
and  enterprising  man  and  greatly  extended  his  power  by  wars  and 
alliances.  He  invaded  Frisia  in  1045,  because  Thierri  IV  of  Holland 
refused  to  recognize  his  suzerainty  over  part  of  Zeeland.  He  fought 
the  Emperor  Henry  III  at  about  the  same  time  and  persisted  in  his 
revolt  for  several  years,  until  peace  was  formally  concluded  with 
Henry  IV  in  1056.  From  Henry  IV,  Baldwin  obtained  in  fief  the 
territory  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Dender  and  the  margraviate  of 
Antwerp,  but  continued  to  render  homage  to  the  Empire.  He  built 
the  canal  separating  Artois  and  Flanders.  So  great  had  his  power 
become  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  I of  France,  in  1060,  he  was 
appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  Philip  I. 

Baldwin  V married,  as  her  second  husband,  Adela  of  France. 
(House  of  Capet  VI.)  Children:  1.  Baldwin  VI,  of  Mons,  Count 

of  Flanders  and  Count  of  Hainaut  or  Hainault,  married  Richilde, 
heiress  of  Regnier  V,  Count  of  Hainaut,  and  widow  of  Hermann  of 
Saxony.  2.  Robert,  Count  of  Alost  and  Waes,  married  Gertrude  of 
Saxony,  widow  of  Floris  I of  Holland,  and  became  the  Frisian  regent 
of  Holland  during  the  minority  of  his  stepson.  3.  Henry.  4.  Matilda, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Judith,  married  (first)  Toston  or  Tostig, 
brother  of  Harold,  whom  William  the  Conqueror  defeated  for  the 
throne  of  England;  married  (second)  Welphe,  Welf  or  Guelph,  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  edition,  No.  XXIX.  “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  V, 
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pp.  97-98.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  X,  pp.  478- 

479-) 

VIII.  Matilda,  also  called  Maud,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V and 
Adela  of  France,  married  William  I of  England,  called  the  Con- 
queror. (Mrs.  Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  William 
the  Conqueror  I.) 

(Ibid.) 

(Mrs.  Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  William  the  Conqueror) 

I.  William  I,  called  the  Conqueror,  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Arietta,  daughter  of  a tanner  of  Falaise,  was  born  at 
Falaise,  Normandy,  in  1027  or  1028  and  died  at  Rouen,  France,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1087.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church  at  Caen. 

When  he  was  a small  boy  his  father  died  and  he  was  acknowledged 
his  successor  by  the  Norman  barons.  The  next  twelve  years  were  a 
period  of  anarchy,  but  in  1040,  with  the  help  of  Henry  I of  France, 
he  stamped  out  a serious  rising  and  later  recovered  the  fortress  of 
Alengon,  from  Geoffrey  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou.  Fearing  the  close 
connection  of  Normandy  with  Flanders,  Henry  I joined  Geoffrey  to 
invade  Normandy,  but  was  twice  defeated  and  William  added  to  his 
power  by  annexing  Mayenne  and  Maine. 

In  1065  Edward  the  Confessor,  King  of  England,  died  and  Wil- 
liam claimed  the  succession.  He  invaded  England  and  on  October 
14,  1066,  defeated  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings.  He 
was  crowned  King  of  England  on  Christmas  Day  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  For  the  next  five  years  he  continued  military  operations, 
reducing  the  south  and  west,  and  in  1070  completed  the  conquest  by  a 
march  to  Chester.  To  reward  his  followers,  he  redistributed  land  taken 
from  its  earlier  owners,  but  in  granting  it  each  of  his  barons  received 
portions  in  several  counties.  His  administration  was  based  on  Nor- 
man feudalism,  the  barons  having  close  personal  relations  with  the 
King.  At  the  same  time  the  old  courts  of  shire  and  hundred  were 
preserved,  as  well  as  the  system  of  governing  through  sheriffs. 
Although  his  heavy  taxation  caused  complaints,  he  won  the  respect 
of  his  English  subjects,  who  regarded  him  as  their  protector  against 
feudal  oppression  on  account  of  his  regard  for  legal  forms  and  his 
confirmation  of  the  “laws  of  Edward.”  Two  prelates,  Lanfranc  of 
Canterbury  and  Geoffrey  of  Coutances,  were  his  chief  advisers. 
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Among  his  later  military  campaigns  was  that  against  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scotland,  who  submitted  to  him  at  the  Forth;  his  suppression  of 
two  rebellions  in  Maine;  and  his  invasion  of  the  French  Vexin.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  he  was  injured,  when  his  horse  plunged  on  the  burning 
cinders  of  Nantes,  which  city  he  had  sacked  and  burned.  He  was 
carried  to  Rouen,  where  he  died. 

King  William  is  said  to  have  worn  his  crown  three  times  every 
year  when  he  was  in  England;  at  Easter,  he  wore  it  at  Winchester; 
at  Pentecost,  he  wore  it  at  Winchester;  and  at  Christmas,  at  Glouces- 
ter. Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  he  instituted  that  general  survey  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom,  the  record  of  which  still  exists, 
under  the  title  of  “Domesday  Book.” 

William  the  Conqueror  married,  in  1053,  Matilda,  also  called 
Maud,  of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders  VIII.)  Children: 
1.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.  2.  Richard.  3.  William  II,  surnamed 
Rufus,  King  of  England,  1087-1100,  died  unmarried.  4.  Henry  I, 
King  of  England,  1100-35  ; married  Matilda  of  Scotland.  5.  Cecilia, 
Abbess  of  Caen.  6.  Constance,  married,  in  1086,  Alan,  Count  of 
Brittany.  7.  Adelaide,  probably  betrothed  to  Earl  Harold,  died  in 
her  youth.  8.  Adela,  married  Estienne,  Count  of  Blois.  9.  Agatha 
(perhaps  a daughter),  promised  to  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and 
bethrothed  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Spain,  but  died  unmarried.  10. 
Matilda  (perhaps  a daughter).  11.  Gundred,  of  whom  further. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  609- 
610.  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  50-51; 
Vol.  XXI,  pp.  293,  301.  J.  Burke:  “Peerage  and  Baronetage,”  pp. 
26-27.) 

II.  Gundred,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  has  been  the  topic  of  much  discussion  by  some  gene- 
alogists, who  dispute  her  descent.  Several  British  official  records  of 
high  authority  state  that  she  was  the  Conqueror’s  child.  Her  hus- 
band, in  his  will,  names  her  as  a daughter  of  King  William  I.  John 
Watson,  in  his  “History  of  the  Warrens,”  page  sixty,  has  the 
following : 

Inscription  on  Tomb  of  Gundred 

Within  this  pew  stands  the  tombstone  of  Gundred,  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  wife  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Warrene 
and  Surrey,  which  having  been  deposited  over  her  remains  in  the 
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Chapter  House  of  Lewes  Priory  and  lately  discovered  in  Iffield 
Church,  was  removed  to  this  place  at  the  expense  of  William  Burrell, 
Esquire,  in  1775. 

Gundred  died  June  24,  1088.  She  married  William  de  Warren. 
(Warren  VII.) 

(Ibid.  John  Watson:  “History  of  the  Warrens,”  p.  60.) 

III.  Edith  de  Warren,  daughter  of  William  and  Gundred  de 
Warren,  married  Gerard  de  Gournay.  (de  Gournay  VII.) 

(Thomas  Warren : “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Warren  Fam- 
ily,” pp.  13-ic.  Daniel  Gournay:  “Record  of  the  House  of  Gour- 

nay,” Vol.  I,  p.  46.) 

IV.  Hugh  de  Gournay,  son  of  Gerard  and  Edith  (de  Warren)  de 
Gournay,  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  1180.  He  married  (first)  Beatrice 
de  Vermandois;  (second)  Millicent  de  Marla. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Gunnora  de  Gournay,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Millicent  (de 
Marla)  de  Gournay,  married  Robert  de  Gant.  (Gaunt  III.) 

(Ibid.  George  Baker:  “Northamptonshire,”  Vol.  I,  p.  429.) 

VI.  Gilbert  de  Gant,  son  of  Robert  and  Gunnora  (de  Gournay)  de 
Gant,  died  in  1242.  He  married  Emma. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Robert  de  Gaunt,  youngest  son  of  Gilbert  and  Emma  de 
Gant,  was  living  in  1280. 

(Records  supplied  by  A.  T.  Butler,  Esquire,  College  of  Arms, 
London,  England.) 

VIII.  Gilbert  de  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Robert  de  Gaunt,  died 
October  18,  1313.  He  married  Matilda. 

(Ibid.) 

IX.  Richard  de  Gaunt,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Matilda  de  Gaunt,  was 
not  yet  of  age  in  1313. 

(Ibid.) 

X.  John  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Richard  de  Gaunt,  married 
Emma. 

(Ibid.) 
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XI.  Peter  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  John  and  Emma  Gaunt,  was 
living  in  1410. 

(Ibid.) 

XII.  Thomas  Gaunt  of  Holne,  son  of  Peter  Gaunt,  died  before 
1462.  He  married  Joan. 

(Ibid.) 

XIII.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Thomas  and  Joan  Gaunt,  was  living  in 
1492. 

(Ibid.) 

XIV . John  Gaunt,  II,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  is  taxed  for  his  land  in 
Pudsey  in  1545. 

(Ibid.) 

XV.  George  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  II,  left  a will  which  was 
proved  in  March,  1607-08. 

(Ibid.) 

XVI.  Robert  Gaunt,  son  of  George  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Cal- 
verley,  July  7,  1579.  He  married  Susan  Aumbler. 

(Ibid.) 

XVII.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Robert  and  Susan  (Aumbler)  Gaunt, 
was  baptized  at  Calverley,  September  12,  1613. 

(Ibid.) 

XVIII.  James  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  married  Elizabeth 
Farray. 

(Ibid.) 

XIX.  Nehemiah  Gaunt,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Farray) 
Gaunt,  married,  October  1,  1699,  Sarah  Johnson. 

(Ibid.) 

XX.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Sarah  (Johnson)  Gaunt, 
was  baptized  at  Calverley,  February  9,  1706-07. 

(Ibid.) 

XXL  Joseph  Gaunt,  son  of  John  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Armley 
Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  West  Riding,  County  York,  November  25, 
1735- 

(Ibid.) 
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XXII.  Samuel  Gaunt,  son  of  Joseph  Gaunt,  was  baptized  at  Arm- 
ley  Chapel,  Parish  of  Leeds,  June  21,  1771,  and  married  Hannah. 
(Ibid.) 

XXIII.  John  Gaunt,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Gaunt,  was  born 
in  England,  March  30,  1794,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1867.  He  came  to  America  in  1826-27.  He  married  Mar- 
tha Lloyd,  who  died  in  1847. 

(Ibid.  Gaunt  Family  Bible.) 

XXIV . Samuel  Gaunt,  son  of  John  and  Martha  (Lloyd)  Gaunt, 
was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  November  16,  1816,  and  died  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  24,  1885.  He  married  Elizabeth 
(Forsythe)  McNulty. 

(Ibid.) 

XXV . Laura  Virginia  Gaunt,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Forsythe-McNulty)  Gaunt,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
August  16,  1853,  and  died  September  3,  1929.  She  married  Charles 
Frederick  French.  (French  V.) 

(Family  records.) 

XXVI.  Nellie  Waters  French,  daughter  of  Charles  Frederick  and 
Laura  Virginia  (Gaunt)  French,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
October  30,  1 877.  She  married  Elmore  Berry  Jeffery.  (Jeffery  IV.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  de  Gournay  Line) 

Of  local  origin,  the  surname  Gournay,  variously  spelled  Goureney, 
Gurney,  Gurnee,  Gournai,  and  Gournay,  originated  from  the  town  of 
Gournai,  part  of  the  territory  of  Le  Bray,  in  Normandy.  When 
Rollo,  the  Norman,  apportioned  lands  among  his  followers  in  912, 
this  town  was  granted  to  Eudes  on  condition  that  he  supply  the  Duke 
with  twelve  knights  in  time  of  war. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Dan- 
iel Gournay:  “Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay,”  Vol.  I,  p.  23.) 

I.  Eudes  was  the  Norman  chieftain  to  whom  Rollo,  the  Conqueror 
of  Normandy,  assigned  Gournai  and  the  territory  of  Le  Bray  in  the 
year  912. 

(Daniel  Gournay:  “Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay,”  Vol.  I, 

P-  23-) 
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II.  Hugh , son  of  Eudes,  fortified  Gournai. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Renaud,  the  first  Lord  of  Gournay,  son  of  Hugh,  is  men- 
tioned in  a charter,  as  having  a son  Gautier  de  la  Ferte,  who  founded 
the  priory  of  la  Ferte  in  Bray. 

(Ibid.,  p.  2 6.) 

IV . Hugh  I,  Lord  of  Gournay,  son  of  Renaud,  is  mentioned  in  the 
above  charter. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Hugh  de  Gournay  II,  son  of  Hugh  I,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Norman  fleet  of  forty  ships  which  accompanied  Edward,  the  Saxon 
Prince,  to  England  in  1035.  He  also  took  part  in  a battle  in  1054,  in 
which  the  Normans  defeated  the  brother  of  King  Henry  I of  France. 
With  a large  company  of  the  men  of  Bray,  he  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England  in  1066  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  wounds  at  the  battle  of 
Cardiff  in  1074. 

(Ibid.,  p.  37.  T.  C.  Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage  and 
Baronage,”  Vol.  I,  p.  91.) 

VI.  Hugh  de  Gournay  III,  son  of  Hugh  de  Gournay  II,  was  with 
his  father  at  Hastings.  Domesday  Book  mentions  the  three  manors 
which  he  held  in  the  county  of  Essex  in  1081,  the  major  part  of  his 
possessions  being  at  that  time  in  Normandy. 

Hugh  de  Gournay  III  married  Basilia  (Flaitel)  de  Vace,  daugh- 
ter of  Gerard  Flaitel  and  widow  of  Raoul  de  Vace,  son  of  Robert, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Count  of  Evereux. 

(Daniel  Gournay:  “Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay,”  Vol.  I, 

p.  46.  William  de  Jumiege:  “Gerta  Normanorum  Ducum,”  Liber 

VIII.) 

VII.  Gerard  de  Gournay,  son  of  Hugh,  III,  and  Basilia  (Flaitel- 
de  Vace)  de  Gournay,  added  to  the  English  possessions  of  his  house 
and,  from  his  wealth,  gave  freely  to  the  privy  purses  in  both  England 
and  Normandy.  He  was  friendly  toward  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  supported  William  Rufus  against  Robert  Curthose. 
Under  Duke  Robert  he  left  Normandy  in  1096  to  take  part  in  the 
First  Crusade  and  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  sometime  after  the  capture 
of  Nicea. 
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Gerard  de  Gournay  married  Edith  de  Warren.  (Warren  VIII.) 
(Mrs.  Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  William  the  Con- 
qurer  III.) 

(Ibid.  Thomas  Warren:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  War- 

ren Family,”  pp.  13-15.  Sir  John  Burke  & John  Bernard  Burke:  “The 
Royal  Families  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  3-4.) 

VIII.  Hugh  de  Gournay,  son  of  Gerard  and  Edith  (de  Warren) 
de  Gournay,  was  reared  by  Henry  I and  died  at  a great  age  in  the 
Holy  Land  in  1180.  He  married  (first)  Beatrice  de  Vermandois, 
daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great,  of  Vermandois.  He  married  (second) 
Millicent  de  Marla,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Marla,  Lord  of  Coucy, 
by  whom  he  had  a daughter  Gunnora,  of  whom  further. 

(Sir  William  Dugdale:  “Dugdale  Baronage,”  Vol.  I,  p.  429. 

George  Baker:  “Northamptonshire,”  Vol.  I,  p.  480.  J.  Anderson: 
“History  of  Gournay.”  T.  C.  Banks:  “Dormant  and  Extinct  Baron- 
age,” Vol.  I,  pp.  303,  313,  314-19.) 

IX.  Gunnora  de  Gournay,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Millicent  (de 
Marla)  de  Gournay,  married  Robert  de  Gant.  (Gaunt  III.)  (Mrs. 
Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  XIX.) 

( Ibid.) 

(The  de  Warren  Line) 

I.  Rollo,  founder  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  died  in  927.  The 
King  of  France  gave  Bessin  and  Maine  to  Rollo,  in  924. 

(Thomas  Warren : “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Warren  Fam- 
ily,” p.  13.) 

II.  William,  son  of  Rollo,  died  December  17,  942.  He  did  hom- 
age to  Louis  IV  of  France.  William  was  sent  to  Bayeau  to  learn  the 
Scandinavian  language. 

(Ibid.,  p.  15.) 

III.  Herfastus,  son  of  William,  had  a daughter  whose  name  is  not 
recorded. 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  The  daughter  of  Herfastus,  married  Walter  de  St.  Martin. 
(Ibid.) 

V.  William,  their  son,  Earl  of  Warenne  in  Normandy,  was  the 
first  to  bear  the  name  Warren  or  Warenne. 

(Ibid.) 
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VI.  Ralph,  Sire  de  Garenne  (Warenne),  son  of  William  de 
Warenne,  married  (first)  Beatrice;  (second)  Emma,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children : i.  Ralph,  died  without  issue.  2.  William,  of  whom 
further. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  William  de  Warren  or  Warenne,  son  of  Ralph  and  Emma 
de  Warenne,  died  June  24,  1087-88,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter 
house  of  the  Priory  of  Lewes,  which  he  had  founded  and  of  which  he 
was  patron,  beside  his  wife,  Gundred. 

William  was  the  first  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey.  He  held  a 
high  command  under  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
and  his  fidelity  and  valor  were  rewarded  with  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred lordships  in  Shropshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Cambridge, 
Buckinghamshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  Yorkshire.  In  conjunction  with  Richard  de  Tonbridge,  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Justiciar  for  the  whole  realm  of  England.  His 
chief  residence  was  the  castle  of  Lewes  in  Sussex. 

William  de  Warren  married  Gundred.  (Mrs.  Nellie  (French) 
Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  William  the  Conqueror  II.)  They  were 
the  parents  of  five  children,  including  Edith,  of  whom  further. 

(Thomas  Warren : “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Warren  Fam- 
ily,” pp.  13-15.  John  Watson:  “Memoirs  of  the  Ancient  Earls  of 

Warren  and  Surrey,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  4,  5,  20,  23,  59,  61,  86,  109,  no, 
H7-) 

VIII.  Edith  de  Warren,  daughter  of  William  and  Gundred  de 
Warren,  married  (first)  Gerard  de  Gournay.  (Gournay  VII.) 

(Ibid.) 

(Counts  of  Vermandois) 

The  County  of  Vermandois  in  Northeastern  France  takes  its  name 
from  the  Vermandin,  who  inhabited  it  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  a 
people  of  the  province  which  he  called  Belgica.  The  hereditary  Counts 
of  Vermandois  begin  with  Heribert  I,  a grandson  of  Bernard  of  Italy, 
of  the  Carolingian  line,  and,  therefore,  a great-great-grandson  of 
Charlemagne. 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedic.”) 

I.  Heribert  1,  son  of  Pepin  II,  was  Seigneur  of  Peronne  and  St. 
Quentin  and  Count  of  Vermandois.  He  was  killed  in  902  by  men 
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serving  Baldwin  II  of  Flanders.  By  ceaseless  energy  he  achieved  his 
ambition  to  become  Count  of  Vermandois,  a title  destined  to  grow  in 
lustre  through  many  generations.  The  territory  included,  in  addition 
to  the  place  from  which  the  title  was  derived,  the  cities  and  territories 
of  Rheims,  Soissons,  Meaux  and  Senlis.  Children:  i.  Heribert  II, 

of  whom  further.  2.  A daughter,  who  married  Uddon,  brother  of 
Herman,  Duke  of  Swabia.  3.  Beatrix,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

1 1- A.  Heribert  II,  Count  of  Vermandois,  Troyes,  and  Meaux,  son 
of  Heribert  I,  died  in  943  and  was  buried  in  St.  Quentin.  From 
902  to  915  he  carried  on  a war  with  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  later 
aided  Robert,  Duke  of  France,  against  Charles  the  Simple  and  fought 
in  the  battle  of  Soissons,  in  which  Robert  was  killed.  He  next  helped 
Raoul,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  gain  the  throne  and  after  entertaining 
Charles  the  Simple  to  a sumptuous  banquet  took  him  prisoner.  Raoul 
did  not  reward  him  sufficiently  and  Heribert  set  Charles  free.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  d’Outremer,  Heribert  joined  Hugh  of  Burgundy  in 
opposing  him. 

Heribert  II  married  Hildebrante.  Children:  1.  Albert  I,  suc- 

ceeded his  father  as  Count  of  Vermandois.  2.  Heribert,  Count  of 
Troyes  and  Meaux,  after  his  brother,  Robert,  married  Ogive  of  Eng- 
land, widow  of  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France;  children:  i. 

Etienne,  Count  of  Troyes  and  Meaux,  died  without  issue,  the  cousin, 
Eudes,  Count  of  Blois,  becoming  next  Count,  ii.  Agnes,  second  wife 
of  Charles  of  France,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  3.  Robert,  Count  of  Troyes, 
of  whom  further.  4.  Eudes.  5.  Hugues,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  6. 
Alix  or  Adela,  of  whom  further.  7.  Leutgarde,  married  (first),  as  his 
second  wife,  William  I,  Duke  of  Normandy;  she  married  (second) 
Thibaut  I,  Count  of  Blois,  Tours,  and  Chartres. 

(Ibid.,  p.  49.  M.  Saint  Allair : “L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  238.) 

II- B.  Beatrix  of  Vermandois,  daughter  of  Heribert  I,  Count  of 
Vermandois,  married  Robert  I,  King  of  the  Franks.  (House  of 
Capet  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

III- A.  Robert,  Count  of  Troyes,  son  of  Heribert  II,  Count  of 
Vermandois,  and  Hildebrante,  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of 
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Troyes  in  958.  He  also  took  the  chateau  of  Dijon,  but  was  forced  to 
return  it  to  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

Robert,  Count  of  Troyes,  married  Adelais,  daughter  of  Gilbert, 
Count  of  Autun  and  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Ermengarde  of  Bur- 
gundy. Children:  1.  Heribert,  also  called  Robert,  died  in  infancy. 

2.  Adelais,  of  whom  further. 

(P.  Anselme:  “Histoire  genealogique  de  la  maison  royale  de 

France,”  Vol.  I,  p.  49.) 

II1-B.  Alix  or  Adela  of  Vermandois,  daughter  of  Heribert  II, 
Count  of  Vermandois,  and  Hildebrante,  married  Arnulf  I,  Count  of 
Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders  III.)  (Mrs.  Nellie  (French) 
Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  XI.) 

(Ibid.  “La  Grande  Encyclopedic.”  George:  “Genealogical 

Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  History,”  5th  edition,  No. XII,  XXV.) 

IV.  Adelais,  daughter  of  Robert,  Count  of  Troyes,  and  Adelais  of 
Burgundy,  married  Geoffrey  I,  Count  of  Anjou.  (Anjou  V.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Saxon  Kings  of  England) 

I.  Egbert,  or  Ecgbert,  the  ruler  of  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom 
(Wessex),  received,  in  829,  the  homage  of  all  other  English  kings. 
He  died  in  839. 

(George:  “Genealogical  Tables,  Illustrative  of  Modern  His- 

tory,” 5th  edition,  Table  1.) 

II.  Ethelwulf  or  Aethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert  or  Ecgbert,  reigned 
from  839  to  857.  He  married  (first)  Osburh  or  Osburga;  (second) 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  II,  the  Bald.  (Mrs.  Nellie  (French) 
Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  IX.) 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Alfred,  called  The  Great,  youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf  and 
Osburga,  succeeded  his  three  brothers,  Aethelbald,  Aethelbert  and 
Aethelred,  whose  joint  reigns  covered  the  period  from  857  to  870. 
He  himself  reigned  from  871  to  901  and  died  in  901.  He  was  known 
as  the  greatest  of  early  English  kings  and  possessed  rare  administra- 
tive ability. 

(Ibid.  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”) 
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IV-A.  Eadward  or  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
reigned  from  901  to  924.  He  married  (first)  Ecgwyn;  (second) 
Aelflard,  daughter  of  Earl  Aetheholm;  and  (third)  Eadgifu,  daugh- 
ter of  Sigillin. 

(Ibid.) 

IV -B.  Aelfthryth,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  married  Baldwin 
II,  Count  of  Flanders.  (Ancient  Counts  of  Flanders  II.)  (Mrs. 
Nellie  (French)  Jeffery  Royal  Descent  from  Charlemagne  X.) 
(Ibid.) 

V.  A dele,  daughter  of  Eadward  or  Edward  the  Elder,  married 
Ebles,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  (Dukes  of  Aquitaine  IV.  ) 

(“L’art  de  verifier  les  dates,”  Vol.  IV,  Part  1,  p.  138.) 

(Counts  of  Toulouse) 

Toulouse  was  the  town  of  Tolosa  in  Aquitania,  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  capital  of  a duchy  in  570  A.  D.  and  reorganized  in  771  as 
a county,  the  ruler  of  which  had  the  title  of  Duke.  Of  the  dukes,  Guil- 
laume Courterez,  called  “de  Gellons,”  reigned  from  790  to  806; 
Beranger  died  in  835;  Acfrid  or  Ecfrid,  successor  of  Beranger,  was 
deposed  in  844;  and  Fredelon  or  Fridolo,  successor  of  Acfrid,  ruled 
from  845  to  852  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Raimond  I,  of 
whom  further. 

(“La  Grande  Encyclopedic,”  Vol.  XXXI,  pp.  212-14.) 

I.  Fulgaud,  mentioned  in  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Vabres, 

married  Senegonde.  Children:  1.  Fredelon.  2.  Raimond  I,  of 

whom  further. 

P.  Anselme : “Histoire  genealogique  et  chronologique  de  la 

maison  royale  de  France,”  Vol.  II,  p.  681.) 

II.  Raimond  I,  Count  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Fulgaud  and  Senegonde, 
is  mentioned  in  855  and  died  about  864. 

He  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Seigneur  de  Remy.  Children : 1. 

Bernard,  Count  of  Toulouse,  died  in  875.  2.  Fulgaud.  3.  Odon  or 

Eudes,  of  whom  further.  4.  Benoit. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Odon  or  Eudes,  son  of  Raimond  I and  Bertha,  succeeded  his 

brother,  Bernard,  as  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  was  living  in  883.  He 
married  Garsinde.  Child:  1.  Raimond  II,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 
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IV.  Raimond  II,  Count  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Odon  or  Eudes  and 
Garsinde,  died  in  924.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Raimond  men- 
tioned by  Flodoard  as  having  fought  in  the  war  against  the  Normans 
in  923.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known.  Child:  1.  Raimond  III, 
of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  682.) 

V.  Raimond  III,  Count  of  Toulouse,  son  of  Raimond  II,  was  sur- 
named  “Pons”  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  St.  Pons,  the  martyr. 
Raimond  III  died  in  961.  He  defeated  the  Huns  in  924. 

He  married  (first)  Garsinde;  (second)  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Boson,  Marquise  of  Tuscany  and  widow  of  Eosin,  Count  of  Arles  and 
Provence.  Children  of  second  marriage:  1.  Raimond  IV,  Count  of 

Toulouse,  died  without  issue.  3.  Pons  II,  Count  of  Toulouse.  3. 
William,  of  whom  further.  4.  Hughes. 

(Ibid.) 

VI.  William,  son  of  Raimond  III  and  Bertha,  is  sometimes 
described  as  second  son.  He  became  Count  of  Arles  through  his 
mother,  who  was  the  widow  of  the  last  Count  of  Arles.  He  is 
described  in  one  record  as  Count  of  Toulouse,  although  the  countship 
descended  through  his  brother  Pons  to  William  III.  The  earlier  Wil- 
liams, bearing  this  title,  belonged  to  another  house. 

He  married  Adele,  also  called  Blanche,  of  Anjou.  (Anjou  VI.) 
Children:  1.  William  II,  Count  of  Arles.  2.  Constance,  of  whom 

further.  3.  Almodis,  married  Audibert,  Count  of  Perigord. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Constance,  daughter  of  William,  Count  of  Arles,  and  Adele 
of  Anjou,  was  born  in  985  and  died  in  1032.  She  married  Robert  II 
of  France.  (House  of  Capet  V.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  683.) 

(The  Anjou  Line) 

The  region  known  as  Anjou,  the  old  name  of  a French  territory, 
takes  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  called  Andes  by  Julius  Caesar  and 
Andegavi  by  Tacitus.  It  occupied  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  the 
Department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  It  was  early  divided  into  two  coun- 
ties by  the  river  Maine.  On  one  side  of  the  river  it  belonged  to  the 
Carolingian  kings,  while  on  the  other  it  was  governed  by  Robert  the 
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Strong,  Duke  of  France,  and  his  son  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris  and  later 
King.  The  portion  belonging  to  the  Carolingians  was  given  by  Louis 
II  to  the  second  of  the  line  which  follows. 

(P.  Anselme:  “Histoire  genealogique  et  chronologique  de  la 

maison  royale  de  France,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  3.) 

I.  Tertulle,  a Breton,  resided  in  the  Diocese  of  Rennes.  For  his 
services  to  Charles  II,  King  of  France  and  Emperor,  he  was  made 
Seneschal  of  Gastinois. 

He  married  Petronille,  described  as  daughter  of  Conrad,  Count  of 
Paris,  and  also  described  as  daughter  of  a Duke  of  Burgundy  and  as 
granddaughter  of  Hugh,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Child:  1.  Ingelger,  of 

whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

II.  Ingelger,  son  of  Tertulle  and  Petronille,  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  to  Louis  II  by  being  made  Vicomte  of  Orleans  and  later  Count 
of  Anjou,  a portion  of  the  county  remaining  in  possession  of  Eudes, 
Count  of  Paris  and  King.  He  defended  his  county  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Normans  and  returned  the  body  of  St.  Martin  to  Tours,  after 
it  had  been  taken  to  Auxerre  for  safety  and  that  town  had  refused  to 
return  it.  He  died  at  Chateauneuf  in  888. 

Ingelger  married  Aelinde,  niece  of  Adalard,  Archbishop  of  Tours. 
Child:  1.  Fulk  I,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  4.) 

III.  Fulk  I,  called  the  Red,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Ingelger  and 
Aelinde,  added  to  his  domain  the  portion  of  the  county  in  possession  of 
Eudes,  Count  of  Paris,  but  authorities  differ  as  to  how  he  secured  it. 
Some  say  it  was  on  account  of  his  mother  being  related  to  Eudes.  He 
fought  both  the  Britons  and  Normans  and  died  in  938. 

Fulk  I married  Roscille,  Lady  of  Loches,  Villenstras  and  la  Haye, 
daughter  of  Gamier.  Children:  1.  Ingelger,  died  as  a young  man 

fighting  the  Normans.  2.  Guy,  Bishop  of  Soissons.  3.  Fulk  II,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Roscille,  married  Alain,  Count  of  Brittany. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  5-6.) 

IV.  Fulk  II,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Fulk  I and  Roscille,  sur- 
named  the  Good,  died  in  958.  He  was  devoted  to  the  church  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  and  renowned  for  virtue  and  piety.  He  composed  a 
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hymn  used  there  for  several  centuries  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
loved  literature. 

Fulk  II  married  Gerberge.  Children:  i.  Geoffrey  I,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Guy,  Abbott  of  Cormery.  3.  Drogon,  Bishop  of  Puy.  4. 
Adelaide,  married  Etienne,  Count  of  Gevaudam. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  6-7.) 

V.  Geoffrey  I,  Count  of  Anjou,  son  of  Fulk  II  and  Gerberge,  died 
July  21,  987.  He  was  the  first  Seneschal  of  France  known  to  history. 
This  office  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom  and  included 
among  its  duties  that  of  administering  royal  revenues  and  commanding 
the  army.  It  was  long  held  by  the  Counts  of  Anjou.  He  fought  the 
Normans  and  Germans  and  engaged  in  a policy  of  expansion. 

Geoffrey  I married  Adelais  of  Vermandois,  daughter  of  Robert, 
Count  of  Troyes  and  Adelais  of  Burgundy.  (Vermandois  IV. ) Chil- 
dren: 1.  Fulk  III,  Count  of  Anjou,  known  as  Fulk  the  Black,  died 

June  21,  1040,  on  his  return  from  the  last  of  three  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land.  2.  Maurice.  3.  Ermengarde,  married,  in  970,  Conon  I, 
Count  of  Brittany  and  Rennes.  4.  Adele,  also  called  Blanche,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Gerberge,  married  William  II,  Count  of  Angouleme. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  7-8.) 

VI.  Adele,  also  called  Blanche,  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  I, 
Count  of  Anjou,  and  Adelais  of  Vermandois,  married  William  I, 
Count  of  Arles.  (Counts  of  Toulous  VI.) 

(Ibid.) 

(Dukes  of  Aquitaine) 

Aquitaine  was  an  ancient  province  of  France,  whose  boundaries 
differed  considerably  at  various  times.  First  a Roman  province,  it  was 
later  ruled  by  the  Franks  and  the  Merovingian  kings.  In  the  seventh 
century  a line  of  independent  dukes  came  into  power,  but  they  were 
forced  to  ask  the  protection  of  Charles  Martel,  and  Aquitaine  then 
became  a kingdom  in  the  Carlovingian  succession.  Charles  the  Bald 
and  Pepin  II  disputed  its  possession,  and  eventually  concluded  a treaty 
in  845  by  which  they  bestowed  the  districts  of  Poitou,  Saintoge,  and 
Angoumois  upon  Raynulfe  I,  Count  of  Poitiers,  son  of  Gerard,  Count 
of  Poitiers  and  Auvergne.  Somewhat  before  this  the  title  of  Duke  of 
the  Aquitanians  had  been  revived,  and  it  was  now  assumed  by  Ray- 
nulfe, although  it  was  also  claimed  by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse.  The 
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new  duchy  of  Aquitaine  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Counts  of 
Poitiers,  and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  their  descendants  until 
the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  to  Henry  II  of  England  trans- 
ferred the  province,  then  comprising  Guienne  and  Gascony,  to  the 
English  crown. 

( “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  252-53, 
Vol.  XXI,  p.  898  ; 14th  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  167.) 

I.  Bernard  I,  Count  of  Poitiers,  son  of  Adeline  or  Adaleme  and 
nephew  of  St.  William  of  Gellone,  was  in  some  way  related  to  the 
family  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  the  first  of  his  line  to  bear  the  title 
and  became  Count  in  815,  after  sharing  authority  with  Ricuin,  who 
also  was  Count.  Bernard  I was  killed  in  war  with  the  Bretons  in  844. 
He  married  Bilichilde,  daughter  of  Roricon  I,  Count  of  Mons.  Child : 

I,  Bernard,  of  whom  further. 

(C.  A.  Auber:  “Histoire  generale  du  Poitou,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  130, 
215,  501.) 

II.  Bernard  II,  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Marquis  of  Gothia  or  Septi- 

manie,  son  of  Bernard  I and  Bilichilde  of  Mons,  became  Count  in  865, 
succeeding  to  his  father’s  title  following  the  rule  of  Raynulfe  I,  Count 
of  Poitiers,  son  of  Gerard,  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Auvergne.  Raynulfe 
I was  the  first  Duke  of  Aquitaine  in  the  ducal  succession  of  this  period. 
Child  of  Bernard  II:  1.  Raynulfe,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  201.) 

III.  Raynulfe  II,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Count  of  Poitiers,  son 

of  Bernard  II,  but  sometimes  wrongly  described  as  son  of  Raynulfe  I, 
succeeded  his  father.  He  was  poisoned  in  893  by  order  of  King 
Charles  III  the  Simple.  Child:  1.  Ebles,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  332,  343,  368.  C.  M.  Allstrom:  “Dictionary 
of  Royal  Lineage,”  pp.  726,  749.  De  Mas  Latrie:  “Tresor  de 

chronologie,”  p.  1662.  “Encyclopsedia  Britannica,”  11th  edition,  Vol. 

II,  p.  252.) 

IV.  Ebles,  son  of  Raynulfe  II,  died  in  932.  His  inheritance  was 
in  the  hands  of  enemies  during  much  of  his  lifetime.  King  Charles 

III,  who  had  ordered  the  murder  of  Ebles’  father,  bestowed  the  duchy 
of  Aquitaine  on  William  the  Pious,  Count  of  Auvergne,  who  founded 
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the  Abbey  of  Cluny.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  nephew,  Count  Wil- 
liam II,  son  of  Acfred,  Count  of  Carcassone,  who  died  in  926.  At 
length  Ebles  was  returned  to  power  for  a few  years.  His  descend- 
ants retained  the  title  to  Aquitaine  and  bore  the  hereditary  name  of 
William. 

Ebles  married  Adele,  daughter  of  Eadward  or  Edward  the  Elder 
of  England.  (Saxon  Kings  of  England  V.)  Children:  1.  William, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Ebles,  Bishop  of  Limoges. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  nth  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  252;  Vol. 
XXI,  p.  898;  14th  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  167.  C.  M.  Allstrom:  “Dic- 
tionary of  Royal  Lineage,”  pp.  72 6,  749,  750.  De  Mas  Latrie: 
“Tresor  de  chronologie,”  p.  1662.) 

V.  William  III,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Count 
of  Auvergne,  son  of  Ebles  and  Adele  of  England,  abdicated  in  963. 
He  married  Gerloc  or  Heloys,  daughter  of  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Child:  1.  William  IV,  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Count  of  Poitiers.  2. 
Adelais  or  Adelaide,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

VI.  Adelais  or  Adelaide,  daughter  of  William  III,  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, and  Gerloc  or  Heloys  of  Normandy,  married  Hugh  Capet,  King 
of  France.  (House  of  Capet  IV. ) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Saxon  Tine) 

Prior  to  the  eighth  century,  nothing  is  known  regarding  the 
history  of  the  Saxons  in  Germany.  No  trace  of  royalty  is  found 
among  the  Saxons.  The  country  was  divided  into  a certain  number 
of  districts,  in  which  noble  families,  holding  the  title  of  Count  or  Can- 
tonal Judge,  held  all  the  power.  They  preserved  their  independence 
until  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  were  governed  by  the  Franks  until 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

I.  Ludolf,  whose  family  held  large  possessions  in  the  country, 
established  the  first  bases  of  a duchy  and  was  given  the  title  of  Duke 
of  East  Saxony.  He  died  in  866. 

(A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis:  “Manuel  d’histoire  de  genealogie  et  de 

chronologie  de  tous  les  etats  du  globe,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  250.  “Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,”  Vol.  XX,  14th  edition,  p.  33.) 
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II.  Otto  the  Illustrious,  son  of  Ludolf,  died  in  912.  He  was 

recognized  as  Duke  of  Saxony  by  King  Conrad  I and  on  the  death  of 
Burkhard,  Margrave  of  Thuringia,  in  908,  obtained  authority  over 
that  country.  He  made  himself  practically  independent  in  Saxony  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Child:  1. 

Henry,  of  whom  further. 

(“Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  XX,  p.  33.) 

III.  Henry  I,  son  of  Otto,  was  born  about  876  and  died  in  936. 
On  his  father’s  death  he  became  Duke  of  Saxony  and  defended  the 
country  against  the  Slavs.  In  918,  Conrad  advised  the  nobles  to  make 
Henry  his  successor  and  the  following  year  they  met  at  Fritzlar  and 
made  him  German  King.  His  authority,  except  in  Saxony,  was  nomi- 
nal, but  his  sovereignty  was  recognized  by  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians. 
Charles  III  of  France  recognized  him  as  King  of  the  East  Franks  and, 
in  923,  Lorraine  came  under  his  authority.  He  secured  both  sides  of 
the  Elbe  for  Saxony,  subjugated  the  modern  Brandenburg  and,  in 
933>  gained  a victory  over  the  Huns.  He  laid  more  stress  on  his  posi- 
tion as  Duke  of  Saxony  than  as  King  of  Germany  and  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  duchy,  founding  its  town  life  and  creating  its  army. 

Henry  I married  (first)  Hatburg,  daughter  of  Irwin,  Count  of 
Merseburg;  (second),  in  909,  Matilda,  daughter  of  a Saxon  Count 
named  Thiederich,  reputed  descendant  of  the  hero  Widukind.  Chil- 
dren of  second  marriage:  1.  Otto,  became  Emperor  Otto  the  Great. 

2.  Henry,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bavaria.  3.  Brune,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne.  4.  Gerberge,  married  Guelbut,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  5.  Hed- 
wiga,  of  whom  further. 

(A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis:  “Manuel  d’histoire  de  genealogie  et  de 

chronologie  de  tous  les  etats  du  globe,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  251.) 

IV.  Hedwiga,  daughter  of  Henry  I of  Saxony,  married  Hugh 
the  Great,  Duke  of  the  Franks.  (House  of  Capet  III.) 

(Ibid.  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  14th  edition,  Vol.  XI,  p.  442.) 

(Additions  or  corrections  concerning  the  genealogical  lines  in  this  record  will  be 
welcomed.  Kindly  address  communications  to  Mrs.  Elmore  B.  Jeffery,  307  Somerset 
Road,  Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Maryland.) 
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|NE  of  the  criticisms  levelled  against  the  ancestral  societies 
which  are  small  and  restricted  in  membership  is  that  they 
can  make  slight  contribution  to  the  educational,  inspira- 
tional, and  patriotic  work  which  can  be,  to  the  world  at 
large,  their  sole  raison  d’etre.  Each  institution  must,  at  some  time, 
justify  its  existence  by  its  works.  The  National  Society  Daughters  of 
the  Barons  of  Runnemede  may  have  done  this  many  times  in  its  past 
program.  This  commentator  does  not  know,  but  he  is  certain  that  the 
volume  just  received,  bearing  the  imprint  1937,  is  a contribution  by 
that  society  to  historical  and  genealogical  annals  that  will  long  stand 
to  its  credit  in  reference  centers  throughout  this  and  other  countries. 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hogan,  founder  of  the 
society,  and  compiled  from  the  original  records  of  the  society  as 
accepted  by  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton,  official  genealogist,  it  gives  a 
degree  of  permanence  and  usefulness  to  the  past  work  of  the  organi- 
zation that  could  be  achieved  in  no  other  way.  Mrs.  Julius  Young 
Talmadge,  President;  Mrs.  Margaret  Scruggs  Carruth,  Registrar; 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Chapman,  Editor,  have  produced  a volume  that  is 
of  the  finest  quality  in  bookmaking  and  that  in  content  ranks  with  the 
best  things  that  have  been  done  in  similar  lines  by  the  organizations 
which  have  essayed  such  heavy  labors,  including  The  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  and  The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 

The  contents  include  the  stirring  poem  of  Kipling,  “The  Reeds  at 
Runnymede,”  and  a short  review  under  the  heading,  “Magna  Carta 
and  the  Barons  of  Runnemede,”  by  Mrs.  James  Branch  Cabell,  a 
reminder  of  literary  gifts  and  absorption  in  historical  study  shared 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cabell.  There  are  listed  the  Sureties  for  the  Magna 
Carta,  Barons  and  Knights  in  Arms,  membership  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  membership  of  the  Order  of  The  Bath,  American  ancestors, 
and  data  relative  to  the  program  of  the  society.  Some  attractive  color 
work  in  coats-of-arms  appears  and  general  illustrations,  portrait  and 
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scenic,  are  excellent.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  note,  albeit  belatedly,  the 
appearance  of  such  a valuable  production. 


The  title  “The  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  1863-1938,  a 
Record:  in  commemoration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Society  in  1863,”  does  not  lend  itself  to  review  nor 
to  extended  note.  It  does,  however,  offer  opportunity  for  the  public 
congratulation  of  an  organization  and  a personnel  which  has  pre- 
served its  distinctive  character  for  three-quarters  of  a century  and 
that  is  as  typically  a Brooklyn  institution  as  the  Institute,  Prospect 
Park,  or  the  “Eagle.”  The  anniversary  booklet,  as  dignified,  as 
quietly  impressive,  and  as  thorough  in  its  presentation  as  the  Society 
itself,  sets  forth  the  physical  growth  of  the  organization,  its  mem- 
bership, its  program,  and  its  collections.  Throughout  its  pages  it  pays 
due  honor  to  the  individuals  who  have  given  of  their  labors  and  their 
means  to  advance  its  work,  and  in  no  instance  more  appropriately  and 
feelingly  than  to  Miss  Emma  Toedteberg,  who  came  to  the  Librarian- 
ship  after  twenty-one  years  in  the  service  of  the  Society  and  filled  that 
office  for  forty-six  years,  or  until  her  death  in  1936.  To  a large  num- 
ber of  the  visitors  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Society  and  to  its  library 
she  was  the  Society.  Capable,  thoroughly  informed,  loyal  to  the  tradi- 
tions she  was  largely,  though  insensibly,  influential  in  creating,  she 
was  literally  tireless  in  her  endeavors  to  build  up  the  library.  Her 
respect  for  scholarship  and  conscientious  research  was  unbounded,  and 
to  the  inquirer  and  student  thus  equipped  she  was  an  assistant  beyond 
value.  As  completely  as  she  permeated  the  institution,  it  had  absorbed 
her,  and  at  her  death  she  bequeathed  it  a cash  legacy  of  $5,000, 
together  with  her  large  and  valuable  collection  of  over  6,000  book- 
plates, which  was  begun  by  her  father,  the  noted  illustrator  and  art- 
ist. When  devotion  of  this  type  is  woven  into  the  history  of  a Society, 
it  has  been  endowed  with  the  sinew  and  fibre  of  permanence,  and,  true 
to  such  ideals  as  shine  through  the  pages  of  this  brief  outline,  its  future 
is  as  certain  a quantity  as  its  useful  and  notable  past.  W S D 
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Snapshot  by  Author,  July  99,  1936 

MEMORIAL  TABLET,  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Set  in  the  Side  of  a Virtual  Mountain  of  Granite  Overlooking  the  Beach  Where  Captain  Myles  Standish  and  Captain  Hewes  Contended 
for  Possession  of  the  Fish-drying  Stagings,  Built  by  the  Plymouth  Colonists  During  the  Previous  Tear  But  Which  Had  Been  Seized 
by  Captain  Hewes.  The  Story  is  to  be  Found  in  the  Author’s  Previous  Work,  “With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth,  pp.  169-73. 
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A Brief  tSurvey  of  Its  Early  Years,  1783^1815 

By  James  W.  Snyder,  Jr.,  New  York  University 

ilARITIME  affairs  have  received  little  attention  from  Ameri- 
can business  since  the  days  of  sail.  Internal  interests  have 
taken  the  place  of  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
activities  in  the  carrying  trade.  In  the  early  years  of 
national  poverty,  overseas  trade,  particularly  to  the  East,  offered  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital.  With  this  capital  Americans  turned 
from  the  sea  to  exploit  their  natural  resources.  Maritime  history  has 
suffered  this  same  neglect.  The  era  of  packet  ships  and  clippers  has 
received  much  attention  both  sentimental  and  historic,  but  the  pioneer 
period — prior  to  the  War  of  1812 — has  never  been  adequately 
treated.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  the  nature  of  the  source  material, 
hidden  and  scattered,  which  has  made  any  thorough  use  of  it  impos- 
sible. Only  occasionally  have  ships’  papers  and  sea  journals  appeared, 
and  then  usually  buried  among  manuscript  collections  known  to  a few 
diligent  searchers.  In  this  regard  Tyler  Dennett  states,  “it  is  ...  . 
very  regretable  that  greater  inducement  has  not  been  given  to  post 
graduate  historical  students  to  edit  and  publish  as  theses  the  vast 
amount  of  manuscript  material  which  lies  unused  and  unknown  in  the 
various  manuscript  collections,  particularly  in  the  libraries  of  the 
northern  Atlantic  seaboard.  Some  of  these  manuscripts,  competently 
edited  ....  would  be  of  great  value.”1 

From  such  manuscripts  there  must  eventually  be  made  an  accurate 
and  carefully  sorted  accumulation  of  facts.  This  remains  an  impor- 


1.  “Americans  in  Eastern  Asia,”  p.  694. 
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tant  requirement  before  any  thorough  maritime  history  of  the  period 
can  be  accomplished.  The  few  previous  studies  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  end  are  themselves  in  need  of  revision,  because  of 
errors  and  subsequent  appearance  of  unused  sources.  Again  quoting 
Tyler  Dennett  concerning  the  poverty  of  American  historical  litera- 
ture for  the  period  before  1 86 1 , “The  result  ....  has  been  that 
American  relations  in  the  East  have  been  very  inadequately  treated  by 
historians  and  also  very  badly  misrepresented.  One  cannot  refer  to  a 
single  history  of  the  period  which  is  not  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
grave  misstatements  of  fact,  and  equally  serious  errors  of  interpre- 
tation.”2 Perhaps  a partial  explanation  may  lie  in  the  attempt  of  the 
histories  to  cover  too  great  a field.  What  is  needed  primarily  appears 
to  be  a microscopic  investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  period.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  present  study  limits  itself  principally  to  mari- 
time activities  with  the  East,  between  1783  and  1815.  The  charge 
of  misstatement  of  fact  by  Mr.  Dennett  becomes  the  more  striking 
when  one  considers  the  errors,  slight  though  they  are,  in  his  own  excel- 
lent work.  He  says,  “The  first  American  ship  to  enter  an  Indian  port 
was  the  ‘Chesapeake’  of  Baltimore  (1788),  owner  Captain  J.  O’Don- 
nell, who  had  brought  the  ‘Pallas’  into  New  York  in  1784.”3  In  view 
of  present  information  it  seems  almost  impertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  ship  “United  States”4  from  Philadelphia  preceded  the  “Chesa- 
peake” into  Indian  waters  by  nearly  four  years  and  that  the  “Pallas’s” 
first  American  port  of  entry  was  Baltimore,  in  August,  1785.5 

It  is  stated  by  C.  O.  Paullin,  among  others,  that  the  first  Phila- 
delphia vessel  to  visit  the  Orient  was  the  ship  “Canton,”  Captain 
Thomas  Truxton6  (1786).  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  other  evidence 
than  the  log  of  the  ship  “United  States,”  previously  mentioned,  to 
indicate  this  error.  Though  these  are  minor  matters,  taken  collec- 
tively they  lead  to  confusion  and  clearly  need  to  be  restated.  The 
question  of  first  voyages  will  be  discussed  more  thoroughly  later, 
though  the  need  for  a complete  study  might  be  further  indicated 
here.  One  source  of  confusion  is  the  sectional  histories  whose  local 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  689. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

4.  Log  of  the  voyage  in  Hist.  Society  of  Pa.  Excerpts  published  in  “Americana,” 
April,  1938. 

5.  Baltimore  Custom  House.  Record  of  Entries  15  August,  1785. 

6.  “Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  American  Naval  Officers,”  p.  165. 
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claims  are  inaccurate  when  viewed  nationally.  Many  of  these  claims 
need  to  be  reexamined. 

In  general  one  might  agree  with  Professor  Albion  concerning  the 
writing  of  maritime  history,  which  he  says  consists  of  crossing  sailors’ 
yarns  with  customs  records.  Overemphasis  of  the  romantic,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  distort  historic  fact,  as  in  Hawthorne’s  verse,  “When 
India  was  a new  region,  and  only  Salem  knew  the  way  there.”  This 
fanciful  idea  has  been  expressed  by  the  otherwise  sober  historians 
Osgood  and  Batchelder,  who  say  in  their  interesting  and  useful  “His- 
torical Sketch  of  Salem”  ( 1879),  “Salem  led  the  way  from  New  Eng- 
land round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  ...  . India  and  China  .... 
her  vessels  were  the  first  to  display  the  American  flag  and  open  trade 
with  ....  Sumatra,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Batavia  . . . . ”7  There 
appears  to  have  been  little  news  of  what  went  on  in  neighboring  cities, 
since  the  confusion  over  these  first  voyages  dates  from  contemporary 
accounts.  Tench  Coxe  in  his  “Views  of  the  United  States”  (1794) 
says,  “ ....  in  all  the  greatest  branches  of  foreign  trade  the  Phila- 
delphians have  taken  a very  considerable  share.  They  commenced 
the  American  trade  with  India  and  China  . . . . ”8  It  is  possible  he 
referred  to  individuals  like  Robert  Morris,  who  helped  finance  the 
“Empress  of  China,”  first  American  ship  to  Canton.  Whatever  he 
meant,  his  statement  was  not  clear  to  his  contemporaries,  however,  as 
is  shown  by  David  MacPherson,  who  referred  to  it  as  follows,  “Though 
I do  not  find  when  the  first  American  voyage  to  India  took  place,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  one  earlier  than  this  (the  “Empress  of  China” 
from  New  York)  as  Mr.  Coxe  says  that  the  Philadelphians  com- 
menced the  American  trade  with  India  and  China.”9  Similar  difficul- 
ties are  present  in  the  first  American  attempts  to  trade  with  Japan. 

One  reason  for  the  persistence  of  these  errors  is  the  recurrent  cita- 
tion of  the  same  sources.  Secondary  or  questionable  contemporary 
authorities  may  in  many  cases  be  replaced  by  reference  to  an  original 
document.  One  example  which  may  be  given  concerns  the  ship  “Mas- 
sachusetts.” Nearly  every  work  which  mentions  this  famous  vessel 
refers  to  Delano’s  “Voyages,”  which  ought  to  be  authoritative  since 
Delano  was  second  officer  on  her  maiden  trip.  However,  a critical 
examination  of  Delano’s  work  indicates  a number  of  difficulties.  It 
was  published  some  twenty  years  after  the  voyage,  and  it  corresponds 

7.  P.  226. 

8.  P.  488. 

9.  “Annals  of  Commerce,”  IV,  p.  57. 
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word  for  word  with  the  journal  of  a seaman  on  the  same  voyage. 
Delano  does  not  mention  this  journal  and  the  seaman  had  been  dead 
many  years  when  Delano  wrote  his  account.  In  any  case  the  papers 
of  the  builder  of  the  “Massachusetts”  are  now  available  and  should 
be  definitive  authority  for  matters  concerning  the  construction  of  that 
ship.10 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  has  been  the  indiscriminate  reference 
to  the  whole  Far  East  either  as  China  or  as  India.  The  log  of  the 
ship  “United  States,”  referred  to  above,  is  titled  “Log  and  Journal 
of  the  Ship  ‘United  States’  on  a Voyage  to  China,  1784,”  though  her 
destination  was  Pondicherry  on  the  coast  of  India.  As  late  as  1838 
the  ship  “Providence,”  lying  in  Hong-Kong  harbor,  referred  to  her 
position  as  “Hong-Cong  in  India.”11  The  term  “East  India  Trade 
itself,”  says  Dennett,  “belongs  to  the  generation  which  immediately 

followed  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution Americans 

viewed  Asia  as  a whole  and  called  it  the  East  Indies.” 

The  point  these  matters  illustrate  is  that  a great  deal  of  research 
must  be  done  and  undiscovered  material  must  be  found  before  any- 
thing approaching  a definitive  work  can  be  accomplished.  The  present 
study  aims  to  make  some  contribution  to  this  end,  by  citing  new  sources 
that  have  appeared  here  and  there,  and  to  revise  some  previous  state- 
ments in  view  of  this  new  material. 

The  order  of  presentation  will  be  first  to  outline  briefly  the  eco- 
nomic background  following  Independence,  in  which  the  East  India 
trade  had  its  origin;  then  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  trade.  This 
will  include  mention  of  the  products  traded  and  the  voyages  themselves. 

Background  of  Economic  Conditions  During  the  Pre-Constitution 
Period — Economic  conditions  for  this  period  are  largely  a result  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  years  of  depression  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.  Privateering  and  some  indirect  trading  served  to  mitigate 
economic  difficulties  during  the  war  as  did  also  the  activity  in  agri- 
culture. The  latter  was  due  to  a decline  in  the  number  of  farmers, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  army,  and  to  the  unusually  large  demand 
for  foodstuffs  by  the  armies,  French,  British  and  American. 

Following  the  war  there  was  a period  of  economic  and  political 
chaos  during  which  a readjustment  was  being  worked  out.  The  Fed- 

10.  Hacket  Papers,  Hudson-Rogers  Coll.,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  These  papers  are  published  in 
Essex  Institute  “Hist.  Colls.,”  July,  1938,  ed.  by  J.  W.  Snyder,  Jr. 

11.  “Log  of  the  Ship  ‘Providence’  on  a Voyage  from  Providence  to  Batavia,” 
N.  Y.  P.  L. 
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eral  Government  found  itself  with  no  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states,  much  less  to  compel  acceptance  of  trade  treaties 
and  other  regulations  it  might  make.  Great  Britain  refused  to  treat 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  all,  partly  because  of  its  impotency, 
but  even  more  likely,  as  Lord  Sheffield  argued,  because  Great  Britain 
could  still  regulate  its  commerce  with  America  to  its  own  advantage 
without  negotiations.12  The  effect  of  the  war  had  been  to  disrupt 


12.  “Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States”  (1784),  pp.  198-200. 


RELATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TRADE  TO  TOTAL  BRITISH  COMMERCE 

1788-1794,  INCLUSIVE 

A — Exports  (Average) 


Total  British  Exports  

Total  British  Exports  to  U.  S 

Total  British  Exports  to  Greatest  Foreign  Customer 
Other  than  U.  S 


£21,613,434- 
£ 3,389.183. 


£ 2,465,573- 

(Germany  Every  Year,  Except 
Holland  1789) 

Total  to  British  West  Indies 

£ 2,407,662. 

B — Exports  of  British  Manufactures  (Average) 

Total  Exports  of  British  Manufactures  - — 

£16,695,198. 

Total  Exports  of  British  Manufactures  to  U.  S....  

£ 3,132,647. 

Total  Exports  of  British  Manufactures  to  Greatest 

Foreign  Customer  Other  than  U.  S — 

£ 948,866 . 

(France,  Germany,  and  Italy) 

Total  Exports  of  British  Manufactures  to  British 

West  Indies 

£ 2,146,159- 


C — Imports  (Average) 

Total  British  Imports  

£19,407,711. 

Total  British  Imports  from  U.  S — 

£ 1,010,394. 

Total  British  Imports  from  Russia  (the  Only  Greater 

Vendor  to  Britain)  

£ 1,709,809. 

Total  from  British  West  Indies 

£ 4A7M25. 


This  chart  was  made  from  a table  in  Bemis : “Jay’s  Treaty,”  p.  34,  which  was  com- 
piled from  statistics  in  the  Chatham  MSS.  entitled  “A  Comparative  Statement  of  the 
Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  During  the  Last  Six  Years,  Etc.,” 
dated  “Inspector  General’s  Office,  Customs  House,  London,  April  10,  1794”  (Bdl.  286) 
and  “A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports  Into  and  the  Exports  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  Following  Years  (1789-1794)  Distinguishing  the  Countries,  and  Dis- 
tinguishing the  British  Manufactures  from  Foreign  Merchandise”  dated  “From  Mr.  Irving, 
April  3,  1795”  (Bdl.  287). 
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American  economic  activity  in  many  fields.  The  result  to  shipping 
had  been  to  reduce  the  tonnage,  to  reduce  the  number  of  ships  in 
trade  with  Great  Britain  and  to  close  the  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies  altogether.  The  farmers  found  their  wave  of  war-time  pros- 
perity abruptly  ended  by  1780.  They  were  faced  with  the  loss  of 
their  markets,  heavy  taxes  and  the  repeal  of  paper  money  laws. 
Phineas  Bond  said,  “ . . . . numbers  of  them  became  involved  in 
debt.  Their  farms  were  impoverished  and  their  farmhouses  fell  into 
decay  so  that  upon  the  accession  of  peace  those  means  which  were 
formerly  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  tillage  and  improvement  were 
appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  old  debts  and  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
far  exceeding  those  of  former  times.”13 

Some  manufactures  had  sprung  up  during  the  war,  but  were 
destroyed  by  the  price  cutting  competition  of  British  merchants, 
against  which  the  manufacturers  were  powerless  without  a protective 
tariff.  Individual  states,  except  Connecticut,  did  levy  imposts  of  their 
own  and  also  set  up  tariffs  against  each  other,  which  added  to  the 
chaos.  Seaboard  merchants  were  overwhelmed  by  the  early  influx 
of  importations  immediately  after  peace  was  proclaimed.  Higginson 
wrote  to  Adams,  December,  1785,  “Those  who  have  imported  largely 
from  the  British  are  generally  in  distressed  circumstances.  They  have 
incurred  debts  they  never  will  be  able  to  discharge  and  this  condition 
is  so  extensive  as  to  affect  a great  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trade.”14  The  heavy  imports  and  restricted  exports  resulted  in  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade  which  persisted  for  many  years.  This 
one-sided  commerce  drained  the  states  of  their  specie,  while  at  the 
same  time  American  shipping  interests  were  kept  inactive  because  most 
of  the  trade  was  carried  by  British  ships  and  managed  by  British  inter- 
ests in  America.  Another  matter  seriously  affecting  commercial  activ- 
ity was  the  persistent  demand  for  paper  money  to  replace  the  disap- 
pearing specie.  In  Massachusetts,  Harlow  notes,  “The  complaints 
of  the  discontented  all  focus  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  shortage 
of  money,  that  inevitable  result  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.”15 
Closely  allied  to  the  money  shortage  was  the  inability  or  disin- 
clination to  pay  taxes.  Madison  blamed  this  on  the  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade,  “which  by  draining  us  of  our  metals,  furnishes  pretexts 

13.  “Letters,”  American  Hist.  Assn.,  “Report,”  1896,  p.  628. 

14.  “Letters  of  Stephen  Higginson,”  American  Hist.  Assn.,  “Report,”  1896,  I,  p.  732. 

15.  “Samuel  Adams,”  p.  310. 
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for  the  pernicious  substitution  of  paper  money,  indulgences  to  debtors, 
for  postponement  of  taxes.”16  By  August,  1786,  disorderly  indi- 
viduals in  Massachusetts  were  not  only  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  but 
were  burning  tax  lists. 

Extravagance  was  often  believed  to  be  an  underlying  cause  of 
money  shortage.  If  no  one  bought  imported  goods  they  wouldn’t 
have  to  be  paid  for,  importation  would  cease  and  thus  the  outward 
flow  of  specie  would  be  checked.  Leagues  were  formed  in  which  mem- 
bers pledged  themselves  to  discourage  importation  and  the  use  of 
foreign  goods,  to  wear  home-made  clothes  and  to  encourage  economy, 
frugality  and  industry.  Women’s  organizations  which  were  formed 
resolved  not  to  buy  luxuries.  The  Governor  of  New  York  proposed  a 
tariff  to  shut  out  foreign  goods  and  encourage  domestic  manufactures.17 

Such  sentiments  would  scarcely  seem  to  preface  the  wave  of  inter- 
est in  foreign  trade  that  was  about  to  sweep  the  seaboard  cities. 

Before  the  war  a large  share  of  the  colonial  trade  was  with  Great 
Britain.  The  British  Acts  of  Trade  had  hampered  American  com- 
merce somewhat,  but  had  also  given  in  return  certain  commercial 
privileges  and  protections  which  foreign  countries  did  not  enjoy. 
Within  these  regulations  the  Colonies  had  built  up  a prosperous  tri- 
angular trade  that  included  England,  the  Atlantic  islands  and  Africa, 
and  the  British  West  Indies.  The  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies 
was  suspended  by  the  war  and  by  British  regulations  after  the  war, 
thus  jeopardizing  the  whole  structure.  In  view  of  Lord  Sheffield’s 
observations  there  was  little  immediate  prospect  of  repairing  the  loss. 

Economic  conditions  reached  their  worst  in  1786  after  a steady 
decline  beginning  early  in  1785.  The  year  in  all  the  states  was  one  of 
unusual  distress.  The  Colonies  suddenly  found  themselves  not  only 
without  England’s  protection,  but  with  the  ports  of  England  closed 
to  their  commerce,  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  blocked,  and 
with  no  considerable  trade  between  the  states  themselves.  The  fish- 
eries were  partly  destroyed  by  the  war.  The  native  industries  were 
ruined  by  competition  with  English  goods.  Credit  was  gone  and  hard 
money  was  disappearing  in  payment  for  imported  goods,  while  the 
frenzy  for  paper  money  overclouded  the  need  for  Federal  impost  and 
self-taxation.  By  1786  commercial  and  financial  collapse  was  complete. 

16.  “Writings”  (Hunt,  ed.),  II,  p.  228. 

1 7.  Spaulding,  E.  W. : “New  York  During  the  Critical  Period,”  p.  15. 
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The  critical  period  according  to  a recent  authority  only  illus- 
trated the  old  cycle  of  business:  speculation,  crisis,  hard  times  and 
gradual  revival.18  In  the  midst  of  the  depression,  in  fact  before  it 
had  started  on  its  sharpest  decline,  evidences  of  recovery  appeared. 
Agitation  for  an  outlet  for  commerce  had  begun  at  once  after  it 
became  clear  that  the  old  avenues  of  trade  were  closed  indefinitely. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  began  to  revive  rapidly  after 
1786  so  that  by  1788  it  was  as  prosperous  as  at  any  previous  time. 
The  depression  had  been  caused  in  part  by  the  loss  of  world  markets. 
The  recovery  of  economic  stability  and  prosperity  depended  largely 
upon  two  things : the  partial  replacement  of  imports  by  home  manu- 
factured products,  and  the  revival  of  foreign  commerce  either  by 
opening  up  the  old  markets  or  finding  new  ones  with  which  to  replace 
them.  To  what  extent  the  West  Indies  trade  affected  this  revival  of 
commerce  is  not  certain.  The  decline  in  West  Indian  commerce  had 
been  serious  to  shipping  and  mercantile  interests  while  it  lasted,  but 
its  partial  recovery  soon  took  place  and  a rapid  but  limited  growth 
followed.  French  ports  were  opened  again  by  1786  and  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  Islands,  while  small,  had  always  been  kept  open  to  Ameri- 
can trade.  From  these  islands  many  of  the  American  provisions 
needed  by  the  British  islands  were  obtained  despite  British  regula- 
tions. The  revival  of  American  commerce  following  the  depression, 
however,  was  due,  not  alone  to  the  growth  of  the  West  Indian  trade  but 
to  the  reestablishment  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  to  the  build- 
ing of  a new  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Far  East.  There 
was  never  any  reason  for  discontinuing  trade  with  Great  Britain  nor 
any  continued  desire  to.  The  problem  was  not  to  replace  British 
trade,  but  to  find  the  necessary  means  of  continuing  it.  This  was 
accomplished  mainly  by  developing  the  Mediterranean  and  Far  East- 
ern commerce,  which  at  first  took  the  place  of  the  West  Indian  loss  and 
then  developed  in  its  own  right.  It  is  the  establishment  of  the  East 
India  trade  that  this  study  attempts  to  present. 

Articles  of  Commerce — The  course  of  the  East  India  trade  was 
determined  largely  by  the  products  traded.  Imports  to  the  United 
States  were  somewhat  limited  in  range,  but  exports  to  China  were  a 
serious  problem.  The  variety  of  products  offered  the  Easterners 
about  covered  the  American  inventory,  but  the  ones  they  could  be 


18.  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 
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induced  to  take  were  few.  The  article  which  held  the  greatest  hope 
at  first,  particularly  as  to  profit,  was  the  root  of  a weed  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  genseng. 

In  some  parts  of  China,  as  in  Corea,  the  limited  supply  was 
reserved  for  the  Emperor’s  use.  Thus  its  discovery  in  America 
was  in  the  nature  of  a godsend  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  colo- 
nial days  this  “most  precious  drug  in  the  Chinese  pharmacopeia”19 
grew  along  the  whole  eastern  seaboard  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  It  did  particularly  well  along 
the  eastern  and  southerly  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  though  the  Dutch 
merchants  exported  it  from  Albany  and  Indians  brought  it  in  from 
the  hills  around  Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  long  used  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  save  exports  of  specie.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  first  American  vessel  to  China  should  carry 
genseng  as  principal  cargo.  But  this  first  vessel,  the  “Empress  of 
China,”  carried  445  peculs,  “a  larger  quantity  of  genseng  than  ever 
had  been  brought  to  the  Chinese  market,”  more  than  all  the  British 
and  Portuguese  ships  had  brought  for  the  year  1784.  “The  whole 
of  this  genseng  was  sold  according  to  quality  and  at  various  prices 
from  $150  to  $350  per  pecul,  but  in  the  year  1783  it  had  been  sold 
for  three  thousand  dollars  the  pecul.”20  Thus  in  the  first  shipment 
the  American  supply  broke  the  market.  American  genseng  never 
seems  to  have  merited  the  fabulous  reputation  sometimes  claimed  for 
it,  and  the  quantity  marketable  was  definitely  limited.  Within  these 
limits,  however,  the  market  did  become  stable  and  the  profit  was 
reasonably  high. 

Tea — Early  American  ventures  into  eastern  seas  are  traditionally 
presented  as  a search  for  products  to  satisfy  cultural  demands. 
Although  this  is  true,  the  practical  desire  for  tangible  wealth 
was  more  immediate.  The  first  merchants  went  to  exchange  goods 
whereof  there  would  accrue  a good  profit  in  gold.  The  cultural 
effect  was  as  much  result  as  cause.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
merchant  the  product  which  promised  a sure  market  was  tea.  It 
accounted  for  nearly  half  the  annual  importation  from  the  East 
Indies  and  came  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  Americans  during  the 

19.  Griffis,  W.  E. : “Corea,”  p.  388. 

20.  Randall  to  Hamilton,  Aug.  14,  1791,  in  “Industrial  and  Commercial  Correspondence 
of  A.  Hamilton,”  Arthur  H.  Cole,  ed.,  p.  132. 
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establishment  of  their  maritime  commerce.  Not  only  was  a vast 
amount  consumed  by  an  expanding  population  at  home,  but  with  the 
lifting  of  trade  barriers,  due  mainly  to  wars,  Americans  found  an 
increasing  market  for  re-export.  The  American  carrying  trade  also 
profited  from  this  circumstance,  some  cargoes  even  being  taken 
directly  to  Europe. 

Silks  and  cotton  cloth  were  probably  the  next  most  important 
class  of  imports  to  America.  Scarcely  a vessel  came  home  without 
various  kinds  of  cloth,  from  silk  parasols  to  “printed  calicoes  and 
chintzes  of  every  kind,  muslins  and  muslin  handkerchiefs,  Persians, 
and  ginghams  ....  ”21  Nankeens  or  Nan-King  cloth  was  con- 
sidered the  best  cotton  cloth  of  the  day  and  the  trade  in  nankeens 
alone  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  supercargoes. 

Fur  from  the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  South  Seas 22 — The 
importance  of  fur  to  the  East  India  trade  is  in  a way  similar  to  that 
of  genseng.  It  supplied  Americans  with  a much  needed  article  of 
exchange.  Like  genseng  its  cost  was  low  and  the  profit  high,  thus 
keeping  the  trade  balance  within  some  bounds.  Most  of  the  fur  sent 
to  Canton  was  gathered  on  the  northwest  coast  and  in  the  south 
Pacific.  Thus  fur  and  seal  skins  formed  one  base  of  a triangular 
trade,  a type  of  commerce  with  which  Americans  had  long  been 
familiar  in  the  Atlantic.  There  was,  as  Judge  Howay  expresses  it, 
a “golden  round  of  profits;  first  the  profit  on  the  original  cargo  of 
trading  goods  when  exchanged  for  furs;  second,  the  profit  when  the 
furs  were  transmuted  into  Chinese  goods;  and  third,  the  profit  on 
those  goods  when  they  reached  America.”23  There  was  little  if 
any  cultural  interchange  with  those  offering  the  furs  for  sale. 

Along  with  other  difficulties  unregulated  competition  resulted  in 
overstocking  the  Canton  market  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  1812  the  trade  in  fur  was  about  finished.  Despite  the  spectacular 
nature  of  this  trade  and  the  number  of  furs  taken  to  Canton  it  did 
not  account  for  more  than  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
into  China.  The  fur  trade  in  any  case  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 

21.  Imports  on  ship  “Warren,”  June,  1790,  from  Calcutta.  Quoted  from  G.  S.  Kim- 
ball: “The  East  India  Trade  of  Providence,  1787-1807,”  p.  31. 

22.  Wagner,  H.  R. : “Cartography  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  to  the  Year 
1800”  describes  the  northwest  coast  as  all  that  which  extends  from  Cabo  San  Lucas  indefi- 
nitely to  the  north. 

23.  Howay,  F.  W. : “Early  Days  of  the  Maritime  Fur  Trade  on  the  Northwest 

Coast,”  “Canadian  Hist.  Review,”  IV,  p.  42. 
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nature  of  an  expedient  to  carry  on  commerce  in  the  absence  of  articles 
to  trade.  Fur  to  the  Americans  was  a medium  of  exchange,  a cur- 
rency, rather  than  an  article  of  international  barter. 

South  Sea  Products — A number  of  South  Sea  products  also  come 
under  the  same  category  with  furs.  The  discovery  of  sandalwood 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  early  i79o’s  was  in  fact  an  out- 
growth of  the  northwest  fur  trade.  Captain  John  Kendrick  of  the 
sloop  “Lady  Washington”  was  apparently  the  first  to  take  Hawaiian 
sandalwood  to  Canton,  in  1792.24  The  trade  in  this  wood,  as  in 
furs,  became  an  American  monopoly  and  was  at  its  height  from 
1810  to  1825.  As  many  as  35,000  to  40,000  peculs  per  year  were 
reported  shipped  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Canton  at  a price  of 
$8  to  $10  per  pecul.  Other  South  Sea  islands  also  supplied  some 
sandalwood,  especially  the  Fijis,  but  this  trade  falls  mostly  in  the 
period  following  this  study. 

Trade  in  beche  de  mer  was  also  an  outgrowth  of  the  fur  trade 
and  supplementary  to  it.  The  American  trade  in  beche  de  mer,  like 
that  in  sandalwood,  became  most  prosperous  in  the  period  following 
the  War  of  1812.  It  was  never  so  important  as  sandalwood,  but 
unlike  the  latter,  which  was  depleted  in  the  1820’s,  has  continued  to 
hold  its  place  in  South  Sea  trade  to  the  present. 

Among  other  products  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  East  Indies 
brought  to  the  United  States  appear  shipments  of  pepper,  coffee, 
nutmegs,  mace  and  ginger.  There  are  occasional  bills  of  lading  for 
opium,  sugar,  lacquered  ware,  rattans,  cassia  buds,  camphor  and 
indigo. 

The  First  Voyages — There  was  a general  interest  along  the 
northwest  coast  in  trade  possibilities  with  the  East  as  early  as  1783. 
On  August  21  of  that  year  Felt  records  in  his  “Annals  of  Salem”  “a 
deep  interest  is  felt  here  at  the  prospect  of  extending  our  foreign 
trade  ....  (and  he  cites)  preparations  for  a voyage  to  China  in  the 
fall  from  Boston  ....  ”25  The  reference  was  probably  to  the 
fifty-five  ton  sloop  “Harriet”  of  Hingham,  Captain  Hallet,  which 

24.  Thrum,  T.  G. : “The  Sandalwood  Trade  of  Early  Hawaii,”  in  “Hawaiian  Almanac 

and  Annual,”  1904,  p.  48.  Latourette,  K.  S. : “History  of  Early  Relations  Between  the 

United  States  and  China,  1784-1844,”  p.  43. 

25.  Felt,  J.  B. : “Annals  of  Salem,”  II,  p.  285.  He  refers  to  an  article  in  “Our 

Gazette”  concerning  preparations  for  this  voyage. 
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sailed  from  Boston  in  December,  1783,  bound  for  China  with  a 
cargo  of  genseng.  This  was  two  months  before  the  “Empress  of 
China”  cleared  from  New  York,  ample  time  to  have  reached  Canton 
as  the  first  American  vessel.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
Captain  Hallet  was  able  to  trade  his  genseng  for  tea  from  the  pri- 
vate ventures  of  returning  East  Indiamen.  Their  willingness  to 
trade  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  hope  of  forestalling  direct 
American  contact  with  China. 

An  Eastern  venture  had  also  been  considered  by  Connecticut 
men,  but  it  came  to  nothing  because  of  their  inability  to  finance  it. 
The  first  voyage,  therefore,  to  be  carried  through  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  that  of  the  “Empress  of  China.”  This  venture  was 
financed  largely  by  Philadelphia  capital  and  managed  by  a Boston 
supercargo,  but  the  ship  sailed  from  New  York.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  history  of  this  important  vessel  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
learned  from  Shaw’s  “Journals.”  She  was  probably  designed  by 
John  Peck,  of  Boston,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a new 
ship.26  Equipped  with  a sea  letter  signed  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Congress,  she  “weighed  anchor  and  made  sail  out  of  the 
East  River  in  company  with  3 ships  and  one  brig.  As  the  ship  passed 
the  Fort  a multitude  of  spectators  who  were  collected  on  the  Battery 
and  wharves  gave  her  three  cheers:  Captain  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
manned  and  returned  three  cheers,  then  saluted  the  Fort  with  thir- 
teen guns,  which  was  returned  with  an  equal  number.  The  Captain 
gave  a parting  gun  and  made  more  sail.”27 

The  arrival  of  the  “Empress”  back  home  was  saluted  by  most 
of  the  newspapers  along  the  coast.  The  event  stimulated  great  inter- 
est not  only  among  the  merchants  but  in  political  circles  as  well.  One 
correspondent  writing  to  James  Madison  said,  “I  imagine  you  have 
heard  of  the  arrival  (of  the  ‘Empress  of  China’)  ....  Don’t 
you  think  that  an  exemption  from  duty  on  all  goods  imported  imme- 
diately from  India  in  (American)  bottotns  to  our  state  might  have 
a good  effect?”28 

Her  cargo  was  distributed  among  many  merchants  in  different 
cities  and  several  newspaper  advertisements  appeared  like  this  one 

26.  Chapelle,  H.  I. : “History  of  American  Sailing  Ships,”  pp.  I37ff.  Cutler,  C.  C. : 
“Greyhounds  of  the  Sea,”  p.  16. 

27.  Abstract  log  of  the  “Empress  of  China”  in  National  Archives. 

28.  W.  Grayson  to  Madison,  May  28,  1783.  Madison  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 
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in  the  “Independent  Journal”  (New  York)  for  May  25,  1785: 
“India  Goods,  Imported  in  the  ship  ‘Empress  of  China,’  from  Can- 
ton, for  sale  by  Constable,  Reeker,  and  Co.  Consisting  of  Teas  of 
all  kinds.  Chinaware,  Silks,  Muslins  and  Nankeens.” 

Following  the  “Empress  of  China”  in  close  order  there  are  a 
number  of  voyages  which  rank  first  in  their  particular  class  or  branch 
of  commerce.  The  second  American  vessel  to  sail  for  the  East  was 
undoubtedly  the  “United  States,”  Captain  Thomas  Bell,  of  Philadel- 
phia.29 The  second  vessel  to  arrive  direct  from  the  East,  however, 
was  the  “Pallas,”  concerning  which  there  is  much  confusion  among 
the  authorities.30  The  story  seems  to  be  that  while  in  Canton,  Major 
Shaw  decided  to  buy  more  tea  than  could  be  shipped  in  the  “Empress.” 
Accordingly,  he  and  Randall  chartered  the  “Pallas,”  Captain  John 
O’Donnell.  The  “Pallas”  probably  was  built  in  Bengal  for  Captain 
O’Donnell,  then  an  English  subject.  He  followed  the  “Empress”  to 
America  from  Canton,  arriving  in  Baltimore  August  15,  178 5. 31 

The  first  vessel  to  sail  from  Baltimore  to  the  Orient  appears  to 
have  been  the  “Chesapeake.”  She  arrived  at  Bengal  in  the  fall  of 
1788,  first  American  ship  to  fly  her  colors  in  the  Ganges.  She  was 
favored  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal  with  an  exemption  from 
the  government  customs.32  The  first  vessel  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
East  and  the  second  from  the  United  States  was  the  ship  “United 
States,”  previously  mentioned.  Knowledge  of  this  voyage  seems  to 
have  escaped  most  writers  on  the  China  trade.  One  of  the  most 
astounding  voyages  during  this  early  period  was  made  by  the 
“Experiment,”  a Hudson  River  sloop  of  some  eighty-four  tons. 
Smaller  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  Pacific  trade  later,  sailed  by  such 
famous  navigators  as  Ingraham  and  Fanning  with  brigantines  of 
seventy  and  sixty-two  tons,  but  in  Canton  the  “Experiment”  was  mis- 
taken for  the  tender  of  some  ship  anchored  down  the  river.  The 
papers  of  this  voyage  are  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

The  first  Massachusetts  vessel  to  visit  a port  of  the  Far  East  was 
Derby’s  “Grand  Turk”  in  1785.  The  story  of  this  voyage  and  that 

29.  Note  4,  p.  2 above. 

30.  P.  2 above. 

31.  Record  of  entries,  Baltimore  Custom  House,  for  that  date.  The  Record  of  Regis- 
try, dated  Dec.  21,  1785,  states  the  “Pallas”  was  built  in  “Bengal  in  Asia  in  1783.” 

32.  C.  O.  Paullin:  “Diplomatic  Negotiations,”  op.  cit.,  p.  163.  Scharf,  J.  T. : “Chroni- 
cles of  Baltimore,”  p.  248.  MacPherson,  “Annals,”  op.  cit.,  IV,  p.  183. 
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of  other  “Grand  Turks”  has  been  excellently  presented  by  Robert  E. 
Peabody.33  In  Rhode  Island,  Providence  was  the  only  city  to  develop 
any  appreciable  trade  with  the  Far  East.  At  least  two  voyages  from 
Newport  to  China  are  recorded,  and  a few  from  Bristol  for  the  north- 
west coast  trade.  The  greatest  trade,  however,  was  from  Providence, 
where  the  first  ship  cleared  for  the  East  Indies  in  December,  1787, 
and  arrived  at  Canton  in  October  of  the  following  year.  This  ship 
was  the  “General  Washington,”  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  sent 
by  the  firms  of  Brown  & Francis,  for  whom  she  was  built.34 

For  many  of  these  early  voyages  there  is  varying  but  never  com- 
plete information.  From  Philadelphia  the  ship  “Canton,”  Captain 
Truxton,  made  a successful  trip  to  Canton  and  returned  in  1786-87. 
The  “Alliance,”  a converted  frigate,  was  purchased  by  Robert  Mor- 
ris and  others,  and  sent  to  China  under  Captain  Reid  by  way  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Australia.  She  completed  a successful  voyage, 
returning  to  Philadelphia  in  September,  1788. 35  By  1800  a score 
of  vessels  is  reported  as  trading  with  the  East  from  Philadelphia. 
And  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  other  expeditions  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Orient  and  China  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
and  Providence. 

Attempts  to  Trade  With  Japan — During  this  period  there  was 
no  successful  attempt  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  Japan. 
Apparently  the  first  vessels  to  carry  the  American  flag  into  Japanese 
waters  were  the  “Lady  Washington,”  Captain  Kendrick,  of  Boston, 
and  the  “Grace,”  of  New  York,  Captain  Douglas.  They  entered  a 
southern  port  of  Japan  en  route  to  Canton  with  sea  otter  furs,  but 
were  unable  to  sell  them.36  The  next  American  vessel  to  enter  a 
Japanese  port  and  the  first  to  effect  an  exchange  of  goods  was  appar- 
ently the  “Eliza,”  Captain  Stewart,  of  New  York,  in  1797,  though 
the  expedition  was  under  Dutch  auspices.37 

33.  “Log  of  the  Grand  Turks.” 

34.  Kimball,  G.  S. : “The  East  India  Trade  of  Providence,”  op.  cit. 

35.  Information  on  this  voyage  may  be  found  in  commercial  correspondence  of  the 
time:  the  Wm.  Edgar  Papers  in  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  and  the  Letters  of  Phineas  Bond.  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  advertised  her  return  cargo.  The  vessel  had  a distinguished  history 
before  this  voyage.  Designed  by  the  famous  Hacket  family  of  Salisbury,  she  was  com- 
manded by  John  Paul  Jones  and  Commodore  Barry.  LaFayette  was  carried  to  France 
in  her  in  1779,  upon  which  occasion  a near  mutiny  took  place.  It  is  described  in  “Revolt 
at  Sea,”  by  Irvin  Anthony,  pp.  6iff.  Her  naval  record  is  discussed  in  Scharf  and  Wescott : 
“History  of  Philadelphia.” 

36.  Morison,  S.  E. : “Maritime  Hist,  of  Mass.,”  p.  182. 

37.  “Chinese  Repository,”  X,  pp.  i6off.  R.  Hildreth:  “Japan  As  It  Was  and  Is,” 
pp.  446-47,  says  the  visits  of  the  “Eliza”  were  English  enterprises  throughout. 
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American  contact  with  the  Philippines  was  made  at  about  this 
time  also.  The  first  American  vessel  there  appears  to  have  been  the 
ship  “Astrea”  of  Salem,  Captain  Henry  Prince,  E.  H.  Derby  owner. 
This  vessel  entered  Manila  during  the  season  1796-97.  An  account 
of  the  voyage  was  kept  by  the  famous  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  who  was 
supercargo.  His  journal  is  now  the  property  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society.38 

Thus  throughout  these  pioneer  years  maritime  trade  developed 
rapidly  along  with  other  American  business  institutions.  Wealth 
increased  and  “our  international  trade  in  commodities  expanded.”39 
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By  John  J.  Birch,  Ps.  D.,  Schenectady,  New  York 


HE  names  inseparably  linked  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion primarily  are  those  of  the  military  and  diplomatic 
leaders  whose  exploits  and  achievements  have  been  fea- 
tured by  historians  and  biographers.  But  it  is  to  the 


artists  who  lived  during  the  war  that  posterity  owes  a debt  of  grati- 
tude for  preserving  the  appearance  of  our  leading  personages,  as  well 
as  depicting  many  of  the  scenes  of  conflict  during  that  crucial  period 
of  our  history.  For  a new  country,  America  was  particularly  favored 
in  this  respect,  for  there  were  at  least  six  painters  of  international 
reputation,  of  whom  four  were  natives  of  this  country. 


Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  the  Painter  of  Presidents — Chief  among 
the  portrait  painters  and  historical  artists  was  Gilbert  Charles  Stuart, 
of  whom  his  teacher,  Benjamin  West,  once  said:  “He  nails  his  faces 
to  the  canvas.”  Stuart  was  born  in  the  township  of  North  Kings- 
town in  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  December  3,  1755- 
While  scarcely  more  than  a boy  he  displayed  artistic  aptitudes  which 
were  recognized  by  Cosmo  Alexander,  a Scotch  portrait  painter  who 
had  been  attracted  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  for  even  at  that  time 
it  was  a fashionable  resort  for  people  of  leisure  and  wealth.  Stuart 
studied  under  him  and  finally,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland,  he  per- 
suaded young  Stuart  to  accompany  him.  But  Alexander  soon  died 
and  Stuart  returned  to  America. 

By  1775  Benjamin  West’s  ability  as  a teacher  and  painter  had 
spread  from  England  to  America.  Young  Stuart,  anxious  to  make 
a name  for  himself,  left  for  England  to  become  a pupil  of  West.  He 
remained  with  him,  however,  for  only  a short  time,  for  West  saw 
that  Stuart  could  paint  a better  portrait  than  he  and  recommended 
him  to  set  up  a studio  for  himself.  He  did  so,  and  patrons  soon 
flocked  to  him,  among  the  first  being  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  George 
III,  and  the  future  George  IV.  He  soon  became  the  most  fashion- 
able and  leading  artist  in  London;  his  pictures  occupied  the  best 
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lights  and  the  most  conspicuous  places  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

But  Stuart’s  consuming  desire  was  to  paint  a portrait  of  George 
Washington,  for  whom  he  had  a great  admiration,  so  in  1793  he  left 
England  for  America.  It  is  said  that  the  owner  of  the  ship,  John 
Shaw,  gave  him  passage  only  under  the  condition  that  he  paint  his 
portrait.  Upon  his  arrival  he  established  a studio  on  Stone  Street, 
near  William,  in  New  York  City,  and  was  soon  busy  at  work. 

But  at  that  time  Philadelphia  was  the  center  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  so  he  later  moved  from  New  York  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  painting  the  Washington  portrait.  While  Stuart  had  been 
familiar  with  the  highest  society  of  England,  it  is  said  that  Wash- 
ington was  the  only  person  in  whose  presence  he  found  himself 
embarrassed.  His  first  effort  at  a portrait  was  a failure,  but  Wash- 
ington sat  for  him  again  and  the  result  was  the  “Athenaeum”  head  on 
an  unfinished  canvas,  showing  the  left  side  of  the  face.  There  have 
been  more  beautiful  pictures,  brighter  lights  and  darker  shades  have 
been  employed,  more  gorgeous  colorings  and  “tricks”  of  art,  but  so 
completely  did  the  artist  transfer  the  features,  the  form  and  the  very 
soul  of  Washington  to  the  canvas  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature,  that 
it  remains  the  “great  original  of  the  First  President  of  the  United 
States.”  It  shows  Washington  in  the  serene  autumn  of  his  life,  when 
his  powers  had  reached  their  full  fruitage,  a face  on  which  the  lines 
of  character  are  softened,  the  energy  of  expression  mellowed,  a face 
with  a tender  melancholy  of  exalted  seriousness.  From  it,  all  Stuart’s 
Washingtons  were  copied.  No  truly  American  household  has  been 
complete  for  more  than  a hundred  years  without  a copy  of  the  “Athe- 
naeum” head.  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.)  It  was  the  picture 
which  made  Stuart  famous.  The  original  portrait  was  sold  by 
Stuart’s  widow  to  the  Washington  Association,  and  in  1831  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  hence  the  name.  It  was  simply 
loaned  to  the  museum. 

Some  critics  hold  that  the  lines  around  the  mouth  are  weak,  but 
Stuart  himself  in  reference  to  it  said:  “When  I painted  him,  he  had 
just  had  a set  of  false  teeth  inserted;  which  accounts  for  the  con- 
strained expression  so  noticeable  about  the  mouth  and  lower  part  of 
the  face.” 

The  “Athenaeum”  portrait  was  never  finished.  Stuart,  it  is  said 
on  good  authority,  had  promised  to  present  it  to  the  family  when  it 
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was  completed.  But  he  was  so  pleased  with  it,  and  found  the  busi- 
ness of  making  replicas  so  profitable  that  he  intentionally  left  the 
costume  unfinished,  although  the  face  was  perfect. 

As  there  were  no  portrait  painters  who  could  equal  him  in  abil- 
ity, he  was  soon  busy  at  work  on  portraits  of  John  Adams,  James 
Madison,  Governor  Winthrop,  Bishop  White,  Chief  Justice  Shippen, 
Daniel  Webster,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John  Jay,  Gen- 
erals Gates  and  Knox,  John  S.  Copley,  Aaron  Burr  and  a host  of 
other  prominent  citizens. 

Stuart’s  success  as  a portrait  painter  rests  largely  upon  the  fact 
that  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  extraordinary  feeling  for 
color  and  an  eye  so  sensitive  to  form  as  to  enable  him  at  once  to  seize 
upon  the  contours  of  his  sitters;  he  was  enabled  to  do  justice  to 
the  character  of  age  or  the  beauty  of  youth.  It  was  his  mastery  of 
what  might  be  called  transparent  color  which  gave  his  portraits 
their  life-like  and  luminous  effect,  and  it  is  in  this  quality  that  they 
stand  supreme  among  American  paintings.  His  chief  object  always 
was  to  paint  his  sitters  so  as  to  preserve  the  character  and  likeness 
of  the  individual.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  said:  “For  my  part  I 
will  not  follow  any  master.  I wish  to  find  out  what  nature  is  for 
myself  and  see  her  with  my  own  eyes.”  This  insight  into  character, 
his  faultless  technique  and  original  colorings,  have  made  him  not  only 
one  of  the  few  great  American  artists,  but  one  of  the  greatest  por- 
trait painters  of  his  time.  He  had  what  Washington  Allston 
described  as  the  “faculty  of  distinguishing  between  the  accidental 
and  the  permanent — in  other  words,  between  the  conversational 
expression  which  arises  from  manners  and  the  more  subtle  indica- 
tions of  the  individual  mind.” 

Many  of  his  heads  are  so  thinly  painted  as  to  show  the  web  of 
the  coarse  English  canvas  which  he  preferred  to  use.  His  mosaic 
of  tints  had  great  purity  and  brilliance,  but  required  distance  to  allow 
the  juxtaposed  colors  to  blend;  accordingly,  it  annoyed  him  to  see 
people  examine  them  too  near.  “Well,  sir,  does  it  smell  good?”  he 
would  often  ask  of  those  who  examined  his  paintings  at  too  short 
range.  His  object  was  to  show  the  intelligence  of  expression  on  the 
face  of  his  pictures — to  draw  to  a focus  and  to  embody  the  very 
thoughts  of  his  subjects. 

He  moved  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1805.  Here  he  painted 
the  Boston  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  the  last  head  he  ever 
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painted  was  that  of  John  Q.  Adams.  He  began  it  as  a full  length, 
but  he  was  an  old  man — in  his  seventy-fifth  year — and  death  laid 
hands  on  the  painter  just  after  he  had  completed  the  head.  John  Q. 
Adams,  in  his  diary  on  September  19,  1828,  wrote  regarding  his  rela- 
tionship with  Stuart:  “I  sat  to  Stuart  before  and  after  breakfast 

and  found  his  conversation  ....  very  interesting.  His  own  figure 
is  highly  picturesque,  with  his  dress  always  disordered  and  taking 
snuff  from  a large  tin  wafer-box  holding,  perhaps,  one-half  a pound 
which  he  used  up  in  a day.” 

Stuart  died  July  11,  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  where  he  attended.  He  left  a reputation  without 
rival  in  the  United  States  and  his  name  is  first  in  the  list  of  American 
portrait  painters. 

John  Trumbull,  the  Historian  of  Color — Trumbull  was  Stuart’s 
contemporary,  being  his  junior  by  only  six  months,  but  his  survivor 
by  fifteen  years.  They  met  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  abode  of  all  would-be  American  artists  of  the 
period,  and  being  similar  in  temperament,  became  fast  friends  for 
life.  Politically  they  were  wide  asunder,  for  Trumbull  was  essen- 
tially an  American  while  Stuart  was  a runaway  Tory. 

John  Trumbull  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  June  6,  1756, 
the  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  Governor  of  that  State. 
Trumbull’s  father  was  the  only  Colonial  Governor  who  gave  unquali- 
fied support  to  the  Patriot  Party.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington,  who  often  called  him  “Brother  Jonathan.” 

Trumbull  painted  and  studied  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he 
entered  Harvard  in  the  junior  class,  and  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
fessor was  “the  best  educated  boy  of  his  age  in  New  England.”  He 
was  graduated  the  next  year  (1773)  and  returned  to  Lebanon,  where 
he  taught  school  and  painted.  But  the  Revolution  was  fast  coming 
to  an  issue,  and,  caught  by  the  growing  enthusiasm,  he  went  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  showed  such  skill 
in  drawing  plans  and  fortifications  that  he  was  appointed  “Aide”  to 
Washington’s  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  a title  to  which  he  clung 
tenaciously  in  after  years.  When  General  Gates  took  command  of 
the  Northern  Department,  Trumbull  was  appointed  an  adjutant,  in 
which  position  he  gave  distinctive  services  to  the  Colonies. 
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On  February  22,  1777,  he  terminated  his  military  career  and 
returned  to  Lebanon  to  devote  himself  to  art.  He  felt,  however, 
the  need  of  a trained  teacher  and  determined  to  leave  America  and 
study  in  England  under  Benjamin  West.  In  1780  he  sailed  from 
New  London,  Connecticut,  for  France.  Benjamin  Franklin  gave  him 
a letter  of  introduction  to  West,  but  his  work  had  hardly  started 
when  the  news  of  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Major  Andre,  who  was 
a deputy  adjutant-general  in  the  English  Army,  suggested  the  arrest 
of  Trumbull  as  having  been  an  officer  of  similar  rank  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  He  was  at  first  imprisoned  in  a jail  in  Drury  Lane, 
but,  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  George  Garmaine,  who, 
although  he  could  not  “interrupt  the  course  of  justice,”  offered  Trum- 
bull a room  in  the  Tower  where  Raleigh  and  other  distinguished  men 
had  lodged  centuries  before.  However,  as  Trumbull  had  no  money 
he  declined  the  Tower  and  chose  Tithill-fields,  Brideswell,  behind 
Buckingham  House.  Here  the  painter  had  a parlor  on  the  ground 
floor  and  a garden  to  walk  in  which  made  him  “quite  comfortable.” 
West  appealed  to  the  King,  but  without  avail,  so  Trumbull  was  held 
a prisoner  of  war  for  seven  months.  Finally  Burke  was  able  to  make 
negotiations  whereby  Trumbull  was  admitted  to  bail  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  leave  the  Kingdom  in  thirty  days  and  not  return  until 
after  peace  should  be  restored. 

He  returned  home  and  remained  until  the  peace  of  1883  was 
signed,  when  he  sailed  for  England  once  more.  He  was  now  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Benjamin  West  welcomed  him  to  his  studio,  but 
Edmund  Burke  strongly  recommended  him  to  study  architecture. 
“You  must  be  aware,”  he  said,  “that  you  belong  to  a young  nation 
which  will  soon  want  public  buildings;  these  must  be  erected  before 
the  decorations  of  paintings  and  sculpture  will  be  required.”  Trum- 
bull did  not  follow  this  advice,  but  studied  with  West  and  spent  his 
evenings  drawing  at  the  Academy,  where  he  frequently  sat  by  the 
side  of  Lawrence.  In  West’s  studio  he  painted  his  “Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,”  “Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,”  and  “The 
Death  of  Montgomery,”  which  are  now  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

In  1785  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  portrait  sketches  of 
French  officers  which  he  later  used  in  his  “Surrender  of  Cornwallis.” 
He  also  painted  a portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  our  Minister  to 
France. 
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Trumbull  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November,  1789,  for 
he  believed  there  would  be  a demand  for  engravings  from  these  his- 
torical works.  But  art  afforded  him  a precarious  foothold,  since  the 
infant  nation  busied  herself  with  establishing  economic  lines  and  had 
no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  memorials  of  her  achievement.  However, 
Trumbull  was  commissioned  by  the  Corporation  of  New  York  to  paint 
a full-length  of  George  Washington.  The  artist,  speaking  of  his 
work,  said:  “I  represented  him  in  full  uniform,  standing  by  a white 

horse,  leaning  his  arm  upon  the  saddle;  in  the  background  a view  of 
Broadway  in  ruins,  as  it  then  was,  the  old  fort  at  the  termination; 
British  ships  and  boats  leaving  the  shore  with  the  last  of  the  officers 
and  troops  of  the  evacuating  army.”  The  picture  now  is  in  the  Com- 
mon Council  Room  of  the  City  Hall. 

He  then  spent  considerable  time  journeying  to  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  painting  portraits  of  the  illustrious  men  he  later  intro- 
duced into  his  historical  pieces.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  painted  his 
celebrated  portrait  of  General  Washington,  which  is  now  in  the  Yale 
Gallery  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

As  a historian  through  his  brush,  Trumbull  obtained  a triumph  in 
1798  when  he  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  paint  four  large 
pictures  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  illustrating  the 
outstanding  incidents  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  This  indeed 
was  an  opportunity  to  immortalize  the  Revolution  and  for  seven  years 
Trumbull  labored  on  these  paintings,  which  earned  for  him  the  title, 
“The  Historian  of  Color.” 

After  several  conferences  with  President  Madison  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  paint  the  following:  “Signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,” “Surrender  of  Cornwallis,”  “Surrender  of  General  Bur- 
goyne,”  and  “The  Resignation  of  General  Washington  of  His  Com- 
mission to  Congress.”  The  price  agreed  upon  was  thirty-two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  four  pictures.  They  were  finished  in  April,  1824, 
and  are  now  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Trumbull  suffers  under  the  burden  of  being  best  known  by  these 
four  great  national  pictures  which,  although  they  always  will  be 
esteemed  the  most  valuable  pictures  ever  executed  in  this  country,  are 
among  the  poorest  of  his  many  works.  They  were  painted  late  in 
life  and  are  of  a very  mediocre  artistic  quality  when  compared  with 
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his  earlier  pictures.  Yet  he  must  be  gratefully  remembered  for  his 
unselfish  patriotism  as  the  first  American  painter  to  paint  American 
historical  subjects  without  promise  of  pecuniary  reward — the  Patriot 
Artist. 

For  these  pictures  in  the  rotunda  Trumbull  had  been  collecting 
portraits  for  years;  he  had  studied  the  dress  and  weapons;  he  had 
visited  the  scenes  of  each  event.  In  the  two  surrenders  the  faces 
express  most  vividly  the  feeling  of  the  times,  for  undoubtedly  Trum- 
bull’s own  war  experiences  had  left  an  impression  strongly  stamped 
upon  his  mind.  “The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis”  gave  the  painter 
more  trouble  in  comparison  than  any  other;  for  as  he  says,  “The  event 
was  purely  formal  and  landscape  flat.”  But  he  had  made  the  por- 
traits of  the  French  officers  in  Paris  in  1786.  He  succeeded  in  group- 
ing naturally  the  chiefs  of  the  three  powers  in  the  center;  General 
Lincoln  on  his  white  horse;  Rochambeau  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops;  the  British  sullenly  yielding  to  fate;  Washington  in  blue  and 
buff  on  his  bay  horse  in  the  calm  dignity  of  success. 

Trumbull’s  art  was  essentially  different  from  Stuart’s.  Without 
being  technically  a miniature  painter,  it  was  in  these  small  paintings 
that  he  showed  his  greatest  genius.  Many  of  his  small  cabinet  por- 
traits on  panels  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, while  there  are  only  two  life  size  portraits — the  full  length  of 
Governor  Clinton  and  the  life  bust  of  Alexander  Hamilton — that  are 
deserving  of  this  commendation.  The  nearly  miniature  heads  of  his 
small  historical  paintings  are  extremely  clever.  His  portraits  have  the 
charm  of  vividness  and  expression  of  character.  After  one  hundred 
years  and  more  the  colors  are  still  clear  and  harmonious,  and  the 
painter  seems  to  have  struck  a happy  medium  between  the  sallow- 
ness of  Copley  and  the  florid  color  of  Stuart. 

As  Trumbull  grew  old,  poverty  bore  heavily  upon  him.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  some  institution  of  learning  might  desire  to  have  his  col- 
lection. He  wrote : “I  first  thought  of  Harvard,  my  alma  mater, 

but  she  was  rich  and  amply  endowed.  I then  thought  of  Yale,  although 
not  my  alma  mater,  yet  she  was  within  my  native  state  and  poor.” 
Yale  was  not  slow  to  act  and  accepted  his  entire  collection,  agreeing 
to  pay  him  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  year  during  his 
life.  Thus  she  not  only  relieved  the  financial  burdens  of  a great  art- 
ist, but  secured  his  valuable  pictures,  by  which  collection  alone  his 
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ability  can  be  measured.  He  died  on  November  io,  1843,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Yale  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Charles  Willson  Peale,  the  First  Painter  of  Washington,  and  His 
Son,  Rembrandt  Peale — Charles  Willson  Peale,  the  elder,  like  Trum- 
bull, actually  saw  the  fighting  of  the  Revolution,  having  taken  part  in 
the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Germantown,  and  was  also 
with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  born  in  Queen  Annes 
County,  Maryland,  April  6,  1741.  Early  in  his  life  he  studied  under 
the  celebrated  John  Singleton  Copley  in  Boston,  and  later  under  Ben- 
jamin West  in  London. 

Returning  to  America,  he  opened  a studio  in  Philadelphia  and  met 
with  immediate  success.  So  popular  did  he  become  that  in  1772  he 
painted,  at  Mount  Vernon,  a three-quarter  length  of  Washington  in 
the  uniform  of  a colonel  of  the  Virginia  militia — blue  coat  faced  with 
red,  and  a dark  red  waistcoat  and  breeches.  This  was  the  earliest  por- 
trait of  Washington  and  is  now  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  He  also  painted  fourteen  other  portraits  of 
Washington:  the  second  in  1776  for  John  Hancock;  the  third  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  which  was  commenced  at  Valley  Forge,  but  not  fin- 
ished until  later  in  the  year;  and  the  fourth,  while  Washington  was 
a visitor  in  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1778-79.  The  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  desired  to  have  a portrait  for  the  Coun- 
cil Chambers  and  commissioned  Peale  to  do  it,  for  he  was  the  only 
portrait  painter  of  any  reputation.  This  is  a full-length  and  many 
copies  have  been  made  from  it.  While  no  doubt  it  was  a good  likeness 
of  Washington,  it  has  no  soul — the  painter  had  not  caught  the  element 
of  sympathetic  understanding  that  an  artist  with  a delicate  perception 
reveals  of  his  sitters. 

While  Peale  served  in  the  army  it  was  his  custom  to  carry  with 
him  small  stretchers  on  which  he  made  sketches  of  those  portraits  he 
intended  to  paint.  A number  of  portraits  of  famous  men  which  he 
made  from  these  sketches  are  now  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia. He  died  at  his  country  home  near  Georgetown,  Pennsylvania, 
February  22,  1826. 

His  son,  Rembrandt  Peale,  like  his  father,  will  be  remembered 
because  of  his  portraits  of  Washington.  In  common  with  Washing- 
ton, his  birthday  occurred  on  the  twenty-second  of  February  (1778). 
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In  his  autobiography  he  comments  upon  this  coincidence:  “When  I 

was  but  a schoolboy,  I knew  no  other  who  was  born  on  the  birthday  of 
Washington,  and  it  was  this  childish  motive  which  impelled  me  to  seek 
every  occasion  of  seeing  him.  This  was  necessarily  followed  by  the 
greatest  veneration  for  his  character  as  well  as  his  sublime  aspect. 
My  post  had  been  behind  by  father’s  chair  when  he  painted  him  in 

1786 I was  the  bearer  of  every  message  from  my  father 

to  him  ....  I met  him  every  Sunday  as  he  went  to  church — crossed 
the  street,  returned  and  met  him  again  to  glance  at  his  countenance; 
and  when  he,  sometimes,  putting  his  hand  on  my  head  asked  me,  ‘How 
is  your  good  father?’  I loved  him  the  more.  At  public  parades  I 
studied  him  in  military  guise;  and,  afterwards,  saw  him  when  he 
resigned  his  seat  to  Adams.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  I longed  for  no  greater  honor  than  to  paint  his  portrait.” 

Rembrandt  Peak’s  first  teacher  was  his  father,  and  very  early 
in  his  life  he  gave  promise  of  becoming  an  artist.  Soon  he  was  busy 
at  work  painting  a portrait  of  the  local  shoemaker  and  his  wife — 
later  the  flutemaker,  to  be  paid  in  kind,  but  being  even  less  a merchant 
than  an  artist,  was  mortified  to  receive  only  one  pair  of  shoes  for 
the  first  portrait,  although  better  pleased  with  a flute  for  the  second. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  life  came  to  him  in  Septem- 
ber, 1795,  at  which  time  Washington  granted  him  three  sittings  of 
three  hours  each.  This  was  his  first  portrait  of  Washington  of  which 
he  later  made  many  copies. 

Then  an  important  event  happened.  Together  with  his  father,  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  Stuart’s  portrait  of  Washington.  It  received 
the  hearty  commendation  of  father  and  son,  and  forthwith  Rembrandt 
Peak  began  to  combine  his  own  portrait  of  Washington  and  his 
father’s.  Attempt  upon  attempt  was  made  but  they  were  not  satis- 
factory until  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  seventeenth  picture, 
which  is  now  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  painted. 

During  his  life  he  made  a number  of  visits  to  Europe  and  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Benjamin  West.  In  1809  he  took  his  family 
with  him  and  lived  for  two  years  in  Paris  near  the  National  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  Returning  to  America,  he  built  a gallery  and  painted  a 
large  picture  of  “Napoleon  on  Horseback,”  “The  Ascent  of  Elijah,” 
“The  Roman  Daughter,”  “The  Death  of  Virginia,”  and  “Lysippa  on 
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the  Rock.”  These,  together  with  the  “Court  of  Death,”  which  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  large  picture  executed  in  this  coun- 
try (now  in  the  Detroit  Art  Gallery),  and  his  portraits,  render  his 
name  immortal. 

Again  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Europe  and  he  meditated  a final 
residence  in  London.  But  the  image  of  Washington  continued  to 
engross  his  mind  and  he  determined  to  take  with  him  a portrait  of 
Washington.  He  therefore  assembled  in  his  painting  room  every 
portrait,  bust,  medallion  and  print  of  Washington  that  he  could  find. 
His  wife,  who  had  always  objected  to  his  absorbing  studies,  entreated 
him  to  refrain,  but  to  no  avail.  For  three  months  he  labored  at  his 
task  with  unceasing  assiduity,  until  one  day  his  father  entered  his 
studio  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  exclaiming:  “You  have  it 

now — this  is  indeed  Washington.”  His  father  brought  prominent 
men  to  see  his  work  and  for  five  days  his  studio  was  crowded  with 
persons  who  knew  Washington.  Instead  of  going  to  Europe  he 
hastened  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to  show  his  picture  to 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was  the  biographer  of  Washington. 
When  he  saw  it  he  exclaimed:  “It  seems  as  if  I were  looking  on  the 
living  man ! It  is  more  like  him  than  anything  I have  ever  seen.” 

This  portrait  he  afterwards  took  to  Europe  and  it  afforded  him 
the  privilege  of  inviting  to  his  studio  the  most  distinguished  persons. 
In  Florence,  Italy,  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  At  a 
later  period  a special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  com- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  picture,  which  was  sold  for  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  Senate  subsequently  voted  forty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  his  large  “Equestrian”  portrait  of  Washington,  now  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  happily  spent  working  in  the  art 
centers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  interest  was  always 
in  portraits  and  among  his  celebrated  ones  are  those  of  President 
Jefferson,  Mrs.  Madison,  Commodores  Perry,  Decatur,  and  Bain- 
bridge,  Houdon,  the  sculptor,  and  many  others.  He  had  time  to 
write  several  books:  “Notes  in  Italy”  (1831)  and  “Reminiscences  of 
Art  and  Artists”  (1854).  He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  October  3, 
i860,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

There  are  several  cabinet  portraits  of  Washington  which  are 
referred  to  as  “Peales.”  They  were,  however,  undoubtedly  made  by 
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Charles  Willson  Peale’s  brother,  James,  who  was  also  an  artist.  They 
are  confused  for  the  reason  that  the  individual  technique  of  Charles  W. 
and  James  were  very  similar,  due  to  the  fact  that  James  received 
much  of  his  instruction  from  his  older  brother,  Charles.  Therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  their  pinxitship  on  purely  stylistic  grounds. 
But  fortunately,  Charles  Willson  left  a rather  complete  diary  still 
in  existence.  In  it  there  is  no  mention  of  a small  portrait  executed  and 
painted  in  oil.  Furthermore,  Charles  Willson  did  not  paint  what 
was  then  termed  “cabinets.”  His  brother  James,  however,  did,  and 
undoubtedly  copied  the  Washington  picture  of  1795  in  reduced  size. 

Ralph  Earle — Massachusetts  furnished  the  fourth  American 
painter  of  the  Revolution  in  the  person  of  Ralph  Earle,  who  was 
born  at  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  on  May  11,  1751.  He  moved 
to  Connecticut  while  quite  young.  In  1774  he  married  and  lived  with 
his  wife  in  New  Haven.  Whether  it  was  his  roving  nature  which  led 
him  to  desert  her  or,  as  it  has  been  written,  “he  was  a Tory  and 
skedaddled,  leaving  her  behind,”  undoubtedly  will  never  be  known. 
But  at  any  rate  he  left  America  and  went  to  England  in  1779. 

He  studied  under  West  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  soon  became 
an  artist  of  recognized  standing.  He  was  made  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  painted  a portrait  of  the  King  and  other  notable 
people.  He  married  again,  Anne  Whitesides  (or  Wheelock),  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  Evidently  this  marriage  was  no  more 
satisfactory  than  his  first,  for  he  deserted  his  second  wife  and  returned 
to  America.  The  date  is  uncertain.  One  account  states  that  he  was 
in  England  twelve  years,  which  would  bring  his  return  in  the  late 
’eighties  or  early  ’nineties;  another  states  that  he  was  back  in  New 
York  in  1789.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  New 
York,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  visited  the  battlegrounds  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  and  painted  four  historical  pictures:  “The  Battle  of 

Lexington,”  “A  View  of  Concord,”  “The  Battle  of  North  Bridge, 
Concord,”  and  “View  of  the  South  Part  of  Lexington.”  As  works 
of  art  they  deserve  faint  praise,  but  they  are  celebrated  as  among  the 
first  historical  paintings  to  be  produced  in  this  country. 

These  were  followed  by  portraits  and  landscapes.  “Niagara 
Falls,”  among  the  latter,  created  quite  a furor  when  placed  on  exhi- 
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bition  in  London.  About  this  time  he  painted  at  least  two  portraits 
of  Baron  Steuben,  one  of  which  was  given  to  Major  William  North. 
The  North  portrait  was  made  for  James  Duane,  and  at  his  death 
passed  to  his  daughter,  Sarah  Featherstonhaugh,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  her  grandson,  George  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  of  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  the  present  owner.  The  portrait,  considerably 
dimmed  by  age,  is  a three-quarter  size  and  shows  the  face  nearly  full. 
It  exhibits  the  Baron  in  full  regalia,  his  right  hand  extended  and  rest- 
ing on  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  The  Order  of  Fidelity  is  suspended 
around  his  neck,  and  the  “Cincinnati”  on  his  left  breast.  The  Hud- 
son River  and  West  Point  hills  are  seen  in  the  background.  In  the 
lefthand  corner  of  the  portrait  under  the  guard  of  the  sword,  in  red 
letters,  appear  the  words:  “Ralph  Earle,  Pinx.,  1786.” 

Earle  was  regarded  as  the  best  portrait  painter  in  Connecticut, 
although  his  work  is  uneven,  varying  both  in  style  and  technical  per- 
fection. His  habits  of  intemperance  and  procrastination  kept  him 
from  realizing  his  potentialities.  His  work  at  its  best  is  good;  his 
colors  are  rich  and  clear,  his  drawings  creditable,  and  his  poses  are 
not  stiff  and  formal,  as  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  There 
are  excellent  examples  of  his  work  in  the  Yale  Collection,  in  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society  and  in  possession  of  private  owners  in  New 
Milford  and  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  He  died  on  August  16,  1801,  a 
victim  of  his  own  indulgences. 

James  Sharpless — James  Sharpless  was  born  in  England  about 
1751.  He  belonged  to  a Roman  Catholic  family  and  while  a boy 
was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Having  no 
inclination  for  the  church,  he  adopted  painting  as  a profession.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1794  and  two  years  later  painted  a profile 
of  Washington  in  Philadelphia.  This  picture  was  regarded  as  a very 
excellent  one,  from  which  he  made  many  copies  in  pastel  and  his  wife 
copied  it  in  miniature  on  ivory. 

Sharpless,  however,  found  competition  very  keen,  for  Stuart  at 
that  time  was  enjoying  great  popularity;  Trumbull  had  painted  his 
portrait  of  Washington;  Charles  W.  Peale  had  painted  a great  many 
portraits  and  his  son,  Rembrandt  Peale,  was  at  work,  so  it  may  be 
that  he  became  discouraged  on  account  of  these  established  competi- 
tors. After  remaining  here  for  several  years  he  left  for  England. 
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For  some  unknown  reason  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1809 
and  was  soon  at  work.  It  was  his  practice  to  use  thick,  gray  paper, 
softly  grained  and  of  a woolly  texture.  He  is  said  to  have  worked 
with  great  rapidity,  wholly  completing  in  two  hours  a portrait  for 
which  he  charged  fifteen  dollars  for  a profile  and  twenty  dollars  for  a 
full  face. 

In  almost  every  instance  he  made  a replica  of  each  portrait,  which 
he  retained  for  his  own  use.  Of  these  many  were  lost,  but  in  1876 
forty  were  purchased  for  the  National  Museum  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  where  they  now  are.  Among  them  are  portraits  of 
George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe, 
Anthony  Wayne,  Horatio  Gates,  James  Wilkinson,  James  Clinton, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Charles  Brockton  Brown,  Noah  Webster,  Aaron 
Burr,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Rush  and  others. 

He  died  in  New  York  City,  February  26,  18 11,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church  Cemetery  on  Barclay  Street. 

Du  Simitiere,  the  Painter  and  Curio  Collector — Pierre  Du  Simi- 
tiere was  the  second  painter  of  the  Revolution  who  was  not  American- 
born.  He  was  a native  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Of  his  life  before 
he  came  to  America  in  1765  little  is  known  except  that  he  spent  some 
ten  years  traveling  in  the  West  Indies,  collecting  natural  history 
specimens. 

He  landed  in  New  York,  but  soon  made  his  way  to  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  a short  time.  In  1767  or  1768  he 
was  in  Boston,  and  in  1769  back  in  New  York,  where  on  May  20  he 
became  a naturalized  citizen.  In  1776  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
became  a noted  collector  of  curios.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  in  1782  opened  a 
collection  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  American  Museum.  In  1777 
he  was  drafted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  and  because  he  did  not 
respond  to  his  call  or  supply  a substitute  a heavy  fine  was  imposed 
on  him. 

Du  Simitiere  was  one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  to  come  to 
America.  He  drew  a portrait  of  Washington  from  a sitting  in  1779, 
which  was  used  in  the  design  of  the  so-called  Washington  cent  of 
1791.  He  drew  a series  of  thirteen  portraits  of  men  prominent  in  the 
Revolution  which  were  engraved  and  published  by  Benjamin  Ready  in 
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London  in  1783.  Among  them  were  Washington,  Steuben,  Deane, 
Laurens,  and  Benedict  Arnold.  Congress  commissioned  him  to  submit 
a design  for  a medal  to  commemorate  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  for  a Great  Seal  for  the  United  States,  but  his  design  was  not 
adopted. 

All  his  life  he  had  been  interested  in  collecting  curios,  articles, 
pictures  and  rare  pamphlets.  John  Adams,  writing  of  him,  said: 
“This  M.  Du  Simitiere  is  a very  curious  man.  He  has  begun  a col- 
lection of  materials  for  a history  of  this  revolution.  He  begins  with 
the  first  advices  of  the  tea  ships.  He  cuts  out  of  the  newspapers 
every  scrap  of  intelligence  and  every  piece  of  speculation  and  pastes  it 
upon  clean  paper,  arranging  them  under  the  head  of  that  state  to 
which  they  belong  and  intends  to  bind  them  into  a volume.” 

Du  Simitiere  desired  to  start  a museum  and  in  1782  advertised 
his  collection  of  curiosities  under  the  title  “The  American  Museum,” 
on  view  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  He  thus  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  first  museum  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  artist,  antiquarian  and  librarian.  His  library  was 
very  large  and  he  endeavored  to  create  a taste  for  literature  by  loan- 
ing his  books — a sort  of  circulating  library.  Among  his  many  bor- 
rowers were  members  of  Congress,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  other 
distinguished  gentlemen.  His  foresight  was  far-reaching,  for  he  was 
among  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  of  gathering  a collection  of 
Indian  material  and  folklore.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but 
he  was  buried  October  22,  1784,  in  St.  Peter’s  burial  ground  in 
Philadelphia. 
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Pioneers  of  the  Rock-Bound  Coast 

By  Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
President,  Suffolk  University 

(Part  III) 

CHAPTER  X 

Charles  I and  New  England 

HE  death  of  James  I,  which  occurred  on  March  27,  1625, 
was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  English  Colonies 
in  America,  because  it  elevated  to  the  throne  of  England 
an  even  more  tyrannical  monarch,  his  son,  the  ill-starred 
Charles  I.  Charles  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 
In  fact,  it  was  matrimony  that  involved  the  new  King  in  complications 
that  had  material  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  New  England  Colonies. 

In  order  to  understand  the  facts  it  is  necessary  to  survey  certain 
developments  during  the  last  years  of  the  late  King.  For  some  years 
James  I had  been  endeavoring  to  arrange  a marriage  for  his  son  with 
a daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain,  despite  the  opposition  of  his  subjects 
to  a Catholic  Queen.  The  young  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  ruling 
favorite,  had  ardently  approved  the  Spanish  match  and  in  1623  had 
gone  on  a romantic  mission  to  the  Spanish  Court,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Charles.  The  Spanish  King  was  not  very  keen  for  the  alliance 
in  any  event,  and  the  upstart  Duke,  by  his  lack  of  diplomacy  and  his 
arrogance  to  the  proud  Spanish  noblemen,  soon  ruined  any  chances  of 
success  that  might  originally  have  existed. 

The  failure  of  the  Spanish  negotiations  cut  deeply  into  the  stub- 
born pride  of  the  King.  Buckingham  and  Charles  were  keen  for  war. 
To  the  English  people  Spain  had  long  been  the  embodiment  of  Catholi- 
cism and  a threat  to  their  own  security.  In  February,  1624,  Parlia- 
ment was  convened  and  the  passions  of  the  hour  found  vent  in  the 
granting  of  a subsidy,  on  the  express  stipulation  that  it  should  be 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  a war  with  Spain.  But  Buckingham  had 
a more  keen  desire  for  the  subsidy  than  for  actual  war.  In  fact,  Spain 
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was  then  at  the  height  of  its  power.  It  had  enemies,  however,  and 
chief  among  them  were  Holland  and  France.  Buckingham  soon  con- 
cluded a treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland.  Negotiations  were  opened 
for  a similar  treaty  with  France.  Desiring  to  render  the  French  alli- 
ance as  binding  as  possible  the  aged  King  conceived  the  idea  of  a mar- 
riage between  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  IV  of 
France,  and  Prince  Charles. 

Unhappily  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  this  marriage  plan  prospered. 
The  match  was  a fresh  cause  of  dismay  to  every  English  Protestant, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  French  Princess  was  an  ardent  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  a Catholic  Queen  might  ascend  the 
throne  of  Protestant  England  sent  rumors  of  alarm  throughout  the 
land.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  war  with  Spain,  King 
James  I suddenly  died  and  the  English  Crown  descended  to  Charles  I. 
Preparations  for  the  young  King’s  marriage  were  already  afoot  and 
the  death  of  his  father  did  not  greatly  delay  the  project. 

The  French  Princess  arrived  in  England  in  regal  state  in  May, 
1625,  the  marriage  having  been  performed  by  proxy  in  Paris  prior  to 
the  embarkation.  Henrietta  Maria  was  then  a girl  of  sixteen.  This 
marriage  was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  England,  for  it  now  became  known  that  the  King  of 
France  had  stipulated  in  the  marriage  treaty  that  Acadia,  as  the 
French  called  New  England,  should  be  restored  to  France.  English- 
men were  later  to  learn  of  the  unreliable  character  of  the  new  King. 
He  had  made  a bargain  that  distinctly  violated  vested  rights  of  his 
subjects  solemnly  granted  by  his  predecessor  and  acted  upon  at  great 
financial  outlay  by  numerous  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  standing  in 
England. 

Now  that  the  Princess  had  been  given  in  marriage  the  French 
Ambassador  demanded  of  the  young  King  the  fulfillment  of  the  mar- 
riage treaty.  The  storm  of  protest  over  the  matter  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  Queen  could  not  be  taken  from  him  in  any  event  led  the  shifty 
Charles  to  temporize  with  the  French  Ambassador.  The  alleged 
rights  of  the  English  claimants,  he  declared,  must  first  be  looked  into. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  thereupon  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  King’s  Council  to  defend  or  to  explain  the  grant  to  the  Council  of 
New  England. 

Gorges  was  by  this  time  so  experienced  in  matters  of  parliamentary 
investigations  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  validity 
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of  the  contested  claims,  thus  causing  a postponement  of  action  upon 
the  promised  surrender  of  sovereignty  to  France.  The  French,  how- 
ever, renewed  their  activities  on  the  New  England  coast.  The  reluc- 
tance of  King  Charles  to  keep  his  promise  is  seen  in  his  action  in 
July,  1625,  when  he  confirmed  under  the  royal  seal  the  grant  made  by 
his  father  to  Sir  William  Alexander.  Since  this  grant  covered  the 
present  territories  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  demon- 
strated how  completely  the  King  had  resolved  to  repudiate  his  mar- 
riage bond.  The  negotiations  were  destined  to  continue  in  an  uncer- 
tain state  until  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  England  and  France 
in  1627.  This  war  gave  Charles  an  excuse  for  complete  repudiation 
of  the  promise.  Even  this  did  not  settle  the  matter,  for  by  the  peace 
treaty  of  St.  Germain  in  1632  the  territory  of  Acadia  was  destined  to 
be  surrendered  to  France. 

In  the  meantime,  events  were  transpiring  in  England  that  cast  fur- 
ther gloom  over  the  attempt  to  colonize  New  England.  The  Spanish 
war,  under  Buckingham’s  incompetent  management,  had  resulted  in  a 
series  of  disasters.  The  expedition  against  Cadiz  had  ingloriously 
failed.  Although  Charles  had  dismissed  his  first  Parliament  in  August, 
1625,  confident  that  he  and  Buckingham  could  dispense  with  its  serv- 
ices, yet  in  the  following  February  he  was  obliged  to  call  the  Houses 
together  again.  To  the  King’s  profound  vexation,  instead  of  voting 
moneys  for  his  needs,  the  Commons  had  no  sooner  assembled  than 
they  began  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Sir  John  Eliot  now 
took  the  lead  in  a demand  for  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham,  charg- 
ing him  with  incompetence  and  corruption.  Charles  at  once  dispatched 
a letter  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  he  imperiously  declared : 

“I  see  you  especially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I must  let 
you  know  that  I will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned 
among  you,  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  to  me.” 

Charles  had  much  to  learn  of  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  The 
Commons  retorted  that  until  there  might  be  a redress  of  public  griev- 
ances there  would  be  no  further  grant  of  moneys  to  the  King.  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  The  King’s  favorite  was  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  House  of  Lords  to  answer  the  charges  against  him,  preferred  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  this,  however,  with  such  an  air  of 
insolence  and  contempt  that  the  leaders  of  the  inquiry  were  rendered 
the  more  bitter  in  their  denunciations.  Alarmed  at  the  national  chal- 
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lenge  to  his  authority,  Charles  himself  hurried  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  declared  that  the  acts  of  which  Buckingham  stood  accused  were 
authorized  by  the  King  himself.  Thus  he  hoped  to  shield  the  favorite 
behind  the  doctrine  that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  and  consequently 
that  Buckingham’s  conduct  was  not  subject  to  investigation  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  King  did  more  than  protest  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eliot  and  other  leaders  of  the  investigation  were  arrested 
by  royal  command  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

This  arbitrary  action  of  the  King  aroused  fierce  resentment  in  the 
Commons.  The  Lower  House  refused  to  transact  public  business  of 
any  nature  until  their  leaders  were  released  from  prison  and  restored 
to  their  proper  authority.  For  ten  days  the  King  remained  obdurate. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  prisoners  were  released.  The  triumphant 
Commons  thereupon  passed  a resolve,  addressed  to  the  King,  request- 
ing his  Majesty  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from  his  services  forever.  The 
outraged  tyrant  instantly  ordered  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 
caused  the  resolution  to  be  formally  burned,  as  a supreme  expression 
of  royal  displeasure.  This  session  of  Parliament  had  accomplished 
nothing  except  to  assert  in  unmistakable  fashion  that  the  English 
nation  would  never  submit  to  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  tendencies 
of  the  present  King. 

In  this  very  term  of  parliamentary  deliberations  there  had  been 
a minor  controversy  with  Charles  I that  was  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  Colonists  in  America.  The  fisheries  dispute  had  been  renewed. 
In  spite  of  all  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  could  do  to  prevent  it,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  a resolution  that  fishing  privileges 
were  the  common  right  of  all,  and  called  upon  the  Council  of  New 
England  to  repudiate  their  claim  of  monopoly  under  the  royal  patent. 
The  Council,  however,  refused  point  blank  to  accede  to  the  demand, 
whereupon  Parliament  requested  the  King  to  annul  the  Charter. 
Gorges  and  his  associates  now  appealed  to  the  Crown  to  sustain  the 
royal  prerogative.  They  pointed  out  that  King  James  had  granted 
them  the  privilege  now  under  attack  and  had  later  refused  to  recede 
from  the  position  that  the  Crown  had  exclusive  authority  over  terri- 
tories beyond  the  sea ; that  the  English  Parliament  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  This  argument  appealed  to  the  new  King,  now  fully 
embarked  on  his  stubborn  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons  over 
the  extent  and  potency  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Charles  refused  to 
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accede  to  the  request  of  Parliament.  This  matter  of  free  fisheries  in 
America  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  causes  of  strife  between  Charles 
and  the  militant  defenders  of  English  liberty. 

The  bitterness  of  the  controversy  with  the  King,  despite  the  lat- 
ter’s temporary  triumph  in  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  aroused 
grave  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  English  merchants  who  had 
invested  moneys  in  American  colonization.  Presently  a fresh  cause  of 
alarm  added  greatly  to  their  fears.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Queen 
of  England  was  a sister  of  the  King  of  France,  the  royal  brothers-in- 
law  were  making  warlike  threats  against  each  other.  It  has  pre- 
viously been  noted  that  King  Charles  had  never  fulfilled  the  pledge 
contained  in  his  marriage  treaty  to  surrender  Eastern  New  England  to 
the  French.  The  merchants  and  traders  of  France  were  keenly  aware 
of  the  potential  value  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  traffic  with  the  Indians 
in  this  great  territory.  Quite  naturally  they  clamored  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  marriage  pact.  There  were  doubtless  many  other  causes 
of  friction  between  the  two  nations,  but  this  failure  of  the  English 
King  to  keep  his  promise  in  respect  to  New  England  was  certainly  one 
of  the  chief  causes  shortly  to  lead  to  war  with  France. 

The  proprietors  of  Monhegan  Island  were  especially  apprehensive 
of  calamity,  because  they  realized  that  in  event  of  war  they  were  pow- 
erless to  defend  their  property  in  that  exposed  outpost.  They  had 
visions  of  French  privateers  sailing  into  their  harbor  and  seizing  every- 
thing of  value  in  their  trading  post,  or  in  fact  of  transforming  the 
place  into  a French  colony.  These  fears  caused  the  owners  so  much 
concern  that  they  resolved  to  sell  the  island  and  everything  thereon 
for  any  price,  however  insignificant.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Giles 
Elbridge  and  Robert  Aldsworth,  for  the  small  sum  of  £50,  became 
proprietors  of  the  Monhegan  Colony.  The  merchants  also  offered  for 
sale  whatever  movable  goods  were  then  at  Monhegan.1  News  of  this 
opportunity  for  bargaining  came  to  the  ears  of  Governor  William 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Plantation.  Since  the  latter  Colony  was  in 

1.  These  measures  and  the  controversies  between  the  King  and  the  people ; the  appre- 
hensions of  a war  with  France,  and  other  anticipated  difficulties,  so  alarmed  the  English 
merchants,  that  those  of  Plymouth,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  plantation  at  Monhegan, 
made  sale  of  it  to  Giles  Elbridge  and  Robert  Aldsworth,  for  £50  sterling.  They  also  sold 
to  the  Plymouth  colonists  and  Piscataqua  settlers  whatever  else  they  owned,  consisting 
of  goats,  Biscay  blankets,  and  sundry  mercantile  commodities  to  the  amount  of  £900; 
and  withdrew  from  the  concern.  It  is  said  that  under  the  late  purchasers,  the  Island  was 
occupied  and  improved  by  resident  families  to  the  first  Indian  war. — Williamson’s  “History 
of  Maine,”  p.  232. 
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dire  need  of  merchantable  commodities,  Governor  Bradford  at  once 
set  out  in  the  Pilgrim  shallop  for  Monhegan  Island. 

The  story  of  this  memorable  expedition  has  already  been  set  forth 
by  the  author  in  a previous  work.2  The  fact  that  David  Thompson  of 
the  Piscataqua  Colony  joined  Bradford  in  the  endeavor  may  perhaps 
have  influenced  prices  somewhat,  but  the  fairness  of  mind  of  Governor 
Bradford  himself  was  undoubtedly  an  important  factor  in  the  trans- 
action. While  the  proprietors  had  sold  the  island  itself  for  a mere 
£50,  yet  for  sundry  goats,  Biscay  blankets,  clothing  and  a store  of 
trinkets  for  Indian  trading,  they  realized  the  large  sum  of  £900. 

This  northern  voyage  of  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  had 
evidently  convinced  him  that  there  were  commercial  possibilities  in 
that  quarter  which  the  hard-pressed  Pilgrims  could  not  afford  to 
ignore.  That  very  fall,  when  the  Plymouth  corn  crop  had  been  har- 
vested, Edward  Winslow  was  sent  forth  in  charge  of  a shallop  load 
of  corn  with  which  to  barter  along  the  northern  coast.  This  expedi- 
tion proved  amazingly  successful.  Indian  corn  was  a precious  com- 
modity to  the  indolent  Indians,  who  never  raised  as  much  as  they 
could  use  in  the  cold  winter  months.  At  the  various  native  villages 
along  the  coast  Winslow  exchanged  corn  for  beaver  skins  and  other 
peltry.  The  solitary  trading  posts  of  English  pioneers  which  the 
expedition  encountered  here  and  there  were  also  glad  to  barter  beaver 
skins,  taken  in  trade  from  the  Indians,  for  the  life-giving  commodity 
raised  by  the  enterprising  planters  of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Despite  the  ever-increasing  cold  of  early  winter,  Winslow  con- 
tinued up  the  coast  of  Maine  until  he  had  disposed  of  the  last  of  his 
precious  cargo.  The  record  states  that  the  commodity  lasted  until 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  from  which  point  the 
Pilgrims  turned  back  to  Plymouth,  joyful  in  the  knowledge  that  for 
a boatload  of  surplus  corn  they  had  taken  in  trade  seven-hundred- 
weight of  beaver  pelts,  besides  other  valuable  furs. 

The  enterprising  leaders  of  Plymouth  Colony  had  already  bar- 
gained with  the  Merchant  Adventurers  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts 
of  the  Colony.  Bradford  and  a small  group  of  the  chief  men  at  Plym- 
outh had  obligated  themselves  in  1627  to  pay  this  debt,  which 
amounted  to  £1,800.  But  the  same  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
utilizing  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  New  England  coast.  This 

2.  Archer : “With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth,”  pp.  208-10. 
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was  the  chief  reason  for  the  establishment  by  Plymouth  Colony  in 
1628  of  a trading  post  on  the  Kennebec  River.3  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  location  of  the  trading  post,  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  the  site  of  the  Popham  Settlement  and  certainly 
not  farther  up  the  river  than  where  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin 
rivers  mingle,  now  known  as  Merrymeeting  Bay.  Bradford  states 
that  they  erected  a house  “up  above  in  the  river  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  to  trade.”  This  trading  post  was  established  shortly 
after  the  bargain  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers  had  been  confirmed 
on  both  sides,  which  confirmation  occurred  early  in  1628. 

In  the  meantime  strange  things  were  happening  in  England.  The 
Commons  had  sternly  refused  to  grant  subsidies  or  moneys  to  King 
Charles  until  the  latter  might  see  fit  to  comply  with  their  request  for 
redress  of  grievances.  We  have  already  noted  the  action  of  Charles 
in  dissolving  Parliament  on  June  16,  1627. 

Charles  was  very  shortly  in  great  financial  straits  because  the 
accumulation  of  troubles  with  France  was  now  coming  to  the  point  of 
war.  In  the  marriage  covenant,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
Charles  had  promised  protection  to  the  Catholics  in  his  dominions. 
The  French  King  became  incensed  to  discover  that  this  pledge  was 
being  neglected.  A further  grievance  was  that  Charles  I had  sud- 
denly and  arbitrarily  dismissed  the  French  attendants  of  the  young 
Queen  and  had  sent  them  back  to  France.  The  reason  alleged  by 
Charles  for  this  action  was  that  these  attendants  were  influencing  the 
Queen  to  rail  at  him  for  failure  to  protect  the  Catholics  of  England. 

Louis  XIII  probably  had  little  natural  affection  for  his  sister,  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  but  he  now  seized  upon  this  indignity  as  an  occasion  for 
warlike  threats.  At  this  very  time  the  French  Huguenots  of  Rochelle 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  French  King.  Buckingham 
and  Charles,  therefore,  resolved  to  render  aid  to  the  rebels. 

This  French  war  was,  therefore,  an  additional  reason  why  Charles 
should  seize  upon  a pretext  for  evading  the  laws  of  the  land  and  for 

3.  These  overtures  probably  increased  the  population  on  the  shores,  and  promoted 
trade  with  the  natives.  The  New  Plymouth  colonists  by  a little  barter  from  year  to  year  at 
Monhegan  and  Damariscove  for  provisions,  had  now  become  acquainted  with  the  certain 
gains  arising  from  the  fishing  business  and  fur  trade  in  this  quarter,  and  they  began  to 
make  trips  hither  solely  for  such  purposes.  After  harvest  the  last  year,  they  sent  a 
shallop  loaded  with  corn  up  the  “Kennebeck  river,”  in  exchange  for  which  they  received 
“700  lbs.  of  beaver  besides  other  furs.”  The  present  year  they  erected  a trading  house  at 
Penobscot,  and  commenced  a traffic  with  the  Tarratine  Indians;  being  the  first  English 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  these  waters. — Williamson’s  ‘‘History  of  Maine,”  p.  233. 
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raising  money  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Parliament.  If  he  could 
not  lawfully  raise  money  by  forced  loans  then  he  would  resort  to  volun- 
tary loans  to  the  Crown!  To  the  King’s  surprise,  however,  his  sub- 
jects almost  universally  declined  the  royal  invitation.  In  county  after 
county  they  refused  to  give  anything  save  by  way  of  a Parliament. 
In  Green’s  “History  of  the  English  People”  we  find  the  following 
significant  passage: 

When  the  subsidy  men  of  Middlesex  and  Westminster  were  urged 
to  comply,  they  answered  with  a tumultuous  shout  of  “A  Parliament ! 
A Parliament!  Else  no  subsidies!”  Kent  stood  out  to  a man.  In 
Bucks  the  very  justices  neglected  to  ask  for  the  “free  gift.”  The  free- 
holders of  Cornwall  only  answered  that,  “If  they  had  but  two  kine 
(cows) , they  would  sell  one  of  them  for  a supply  to  his  Majesty — in  a 
parliamentary  way.”4 

Thus  Charles  I discovered  that  the  people  of  England  adhered 
to  their  Parliament  even  in  the  face  of  royal  displeasure.  That  the 
English  monarch  was  a stubborn  and  headstrong  King,  history  bears 
witness.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  very  type  of  adviser  who 
could  wield  most  harmful  influence  over  Charles  in  such  a crisis.  The 
issue  was  clearly  drawn.  If  the  Stuart  theory  of  Divine  Right  of 
Kings  were  correct  the  monarch’s  will  must  necessarily  be  the  only 
true  basis  of  government.  By  the  same  reasoning  the  English  Parlia- 
ment might  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  unlawful  usurpation  of 
authority. 

The  time  had  come  for  some  king  with  sufficient  strength  of  char- 
acter to  grapple  with  and  to  conquer  this  alleged  usurpation  of  author- 
ity and  once  for  all  to  restore  to  the  English  Crown  its  divinely 
ordained  powers  and  privileges.  James  I had  failed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  but  his  son,  Charles  I,  was  now  ready  to  battle  for  the  sup- 
posed royal  rights;  to  maintain  his  ground  moreover  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a fanatic.  The  Commons  at  an  early  date  had  discovered  in  Buck- 
ingham an  evil  adviser  who  was  hurrying  the  King  onward  into 
courses  dangerous  to  English  liberties.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  the 
insistent  demand  by  the  Commons  for  the  dismissal  of  Buckingham 
that  had  led  to  the  recent  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  keenly  realized  that  his  own  safety  and  the  vast  author- 
ity that  he  wielded  were  at  stake  in  the  contest  now  beginning  in 


4.  Book  VII,  p.  68. 
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England.  His  advice,  therefore,  was  not  wholly  disinterested. 
But  it  was  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  King’s  own  inclination 
that  it  operated  to  nerve  the  latter  to  resort  to  bold  measures  to 
accomplish  the  royal  will.  Since  the  Parliament  had  refused  to  vote 
the  needed  revenues,  and  the  English  people  had  refused  by  voluntary 
gifts  to  supply  the  same,  Charles  resolved  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
forced  loans.  Thus,  in  1627,  two  years  after  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  the  young  King  set  out  on  that  fatal  course  which  was  to  cost 
him  not  only  his  royal  crown,  but  also  his  very  life. 

Forced  loans  were  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitrary  imposition  of 
taxes.  To  collect  from  the  people  generally  would  require  all  pos- 
sible cooperation  of  the  courts.  Here  the  King  encountered  his  first 
difficulty.  Chief  Justice  Crewe  refused  to  acknowledge  that  such  loans 
were  legal  or  to  lend  his  support  to  their  enforcement.  Charles 
promptly  dismissed  Crewe  from  his  high  office  and  named  another  in 
his  stead,  taking  care  in  advance,  however,  to  assure  himself  that  the 
new  Chief  Justice  would  comply  with  the  royal  will.  Commissioners 
were  thereupon  appointed  to  make  a sweeping  survey  of  all  landholdings 
in  England,  with  power  to  assess  the  amount  that  each  landowner  was 
required  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  highhanded  inquisition,  alarm  and  indig- 
nation became  universal  throughout  the  land — the  prelude  to  great 
and  stirring  events.  Since  the  King  had  put  his  hand  to  the  task,  every 
resource  in  his  power  was  to  be  utilized  in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  King  was  the  official  head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  Bishop  William  Laud  he  had  a ready  and 
valuable  ally.  A subservient  clergy  now  took  up  the  slogan  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  Dr.  Manwaring,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  elo- 
quent of  English  pulpit  orators,  preached  a sermon  at  this  time  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  in  which  he  unctuously  proclaimed  the  very 
doctrine  so  dear  to  the  monarch’s  heart — that  the  King  needed  no 
parliamentary  warrant  for  taxation  and  that  for  any  subject  to  resist 
the  King’s  will  was  to  incur  spiritual  damnation. 

While  propaganda  of  this  type  was  pouring  forth  from  pulpits  all 
over  England  the  King  nevertheless  considered  it  prudent  to  quarter 
soldiers  in  every  hostile  community,  thus  to  guard  against  a popular 
uprising.  Green  has  made  the  following  summary  of  the  unhappy 
state  of  England  at  this  time  and  the  means  employed  by  the  King  to 
accomplish  his  purposes : 
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Poor  men  who  refused  to  lend  were  pressed  into  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Stubborn  tradesmen  were  flung  into  prison.  Buckingham  him- 
self undertook  the  task  of  overawing  the  nobles  and  the  gentry. 
Among  the  bishops,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Lincoln, 
alone  resisted  the  King’s  will.  The  first  was  suspended  on  a frivolous 
pretext  and  the  second  was  disgraced.5 

This  action  of  the  clergy  no  doubt  served  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  growing  sect  of  Puritans  and  the  established  Church 
itself.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Puritans  were  a sect  within  the 
Church  of  England  who  believed  in  purifying  the  church  from  the 
abuses  that  existed  therein.  To  have  the  leaders  of  the  parent  church 
take  up  a crusade  in  behalf  of  a tyranny  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people  was  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  Puritan  faction. 

To  the  far-seeing  among  them,  the  sturdy  defiance  everywhere 
manifesting  itself  in  England  was  prophetic  of  civil  war  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  fanatical  adherence  of  Charles  I to  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right  to  rule  could  mean  nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to  arms. 
The  King  could  not  otherwise  enforce  his  commands,  for  only  by  mili- 
tary power  could  he  hope  to  oblige  his  defiant  subjects  to  obey  his  will. 
England  was  apparently  sure  to  experience  years  of  tribulation.  If 
the  people  should  rise  against  the  King  there  would  certainly  be  blood- 
shed as  grievous  as  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  all  England  be- 
came a battleground. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  as  early  as  1627,  the  thoughts  of  lead- 
ers of  the  Puritan  movement  in  England  should  have  been  turned 
toward  America  as  a possible  refuge  from  the  disaster  that  loomed  on 
English  horizons?  The  success  and  permanence  of  Plymouth  Colony 
was  already  a fact  to  be  conjured  with  among  the  victims  of  religious 
oppression  in  England. 

There  was  one  non-conformist  clergyman  in  particular,  the  Rev- 
erend John  White  of  Dorchester,  England,  who  had  been  active  for 
years  in  endeavoring  to  promote  Puritan  colonization  in  America.  He 
was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

By  a fortunate  circumstance  the  attempted  colony  at  Cape  Ann, 
under  the  leadership  of  Roger  Conant,  was  then  attracting  attention 
in  England.  Conant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a staunch  Puritan 

5.  Green:  “History  of  the  English  People,”  Vol.  VII,  pp.  68,  69. 
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who,  with  others  of  like  mind,  had  exiled  himself  from  Plymouth  Col- 
ony rather  than  forego  the  right  to  worship  God  under  the  “purified” 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  now  experiencing  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  his  colony6  and  was  sorely  in  need  of  additional 
settlers.  In  the  fall  of  1627  John  Woodbury  took  passage  from  Cape 
Ann  to  England  on  a vessel  of  the  fishing  fleet,  charged  with  the  special 
mission  of  soliciting  aid  and  new  recruits  for  the  Cape  Ann  Colony. 
It  was  indeed  the  psychological  moment  for  such  an  appeal.  The 
unrest  and  discord  then  prevailing  in  England  had  already  taken  away 
all  hope  of  reformation  in  church  government  that  had  so  long  been 
cherished  by  leaders  of  thought  among  the  Puritan  element.  They 
now  instinctively  turned  earnest  thoughts  to  America. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  makes  record  that  “some  of  the  discreeter 
sort,  to  avoid  what  they  found  themselves  subject  unto,  made  use  of 
their  friends  to  procure  from  the  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  New 
England  to  settle  a colony  within  their  limits;  to  which  it  pleased  the 
thrice-honored  Lord  of  Warwick  to  write  to  me,  then  at  Plymouth 
(England),  to  condescend  that  a patent  might  be  granted  to  such  as 
then  sued  for  it.  Whereupon,  I gave  my  approbation  so  far  forth  as 
it  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  my  son,  Robert  Gorges’  interests.” 

This  patent  purported  to  cover  that  part  of  New  England  that  lies 
between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Charles  rivers.  The  grant  was  dated 
March  19,  1628.  The  original  grantees  were  six  in  number.  The 
name  of  John  Endicott  appears  fifth  in  the  list.  The  Rev.  John  White 
of  Dorchester,  England,  seems  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  this  new 
venture.  He  is  credited  by  some  historians  with  having  later  enlisted 
the  active  support  of  John  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson,  Thomas  Dudley, 
Matthew  Cradock,  Thomas  Goffe,  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  But 
not  all  of  these  worthies  were  members  of  the  governing  body  when 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Puritan  migration  set  forth  under  John  Endi- 
cott on  June  20,  1628. 

Before  taking  up  the  story  of  the  Endicott  expedition,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  certain  dramatic  happenings  in  England.  The  enforced 
loans  that  had  caused  such  turmoil  in  the  nation  had  fallen  far  short 
of  producing  the  revenue  that  Charles  I had  imperatively  needed.  The 
loan  commissioners  had  been  driven  out  of  some  of  the  chief  towns  in 

6.  He  had  moved  to  Naumkeag  (later  called  Salem)  in  1626  and  is  supposed  to  have 
settled  on  Horton’s  Point,  so-called,  at  the  foot  of  March  Street. — Phillips : “Salem  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,”  p.  27. 
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four  of  the  great  counties  of  England.  Eight  peers  of  the  realm,  with 
Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Warwick  as  their  leaders,  had  refused  to  comply 
with  the  King’s  demand.  Hundreds  of  country  gentlemen  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  Buckingham,  among  them  John  Hampden,  who  was 
later  to  attain  such  renown  as  a defender  of  English  liberties. 

In  an  effort  to  recover  the  waning  prestige  of  the  Crown  a fleet 
of  one  hundred  ships  had  left  England  in  July,  1627,  to  relieve  the 
Huguenots  then  besieged  by  the  French  King  in  Rochelle.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  in  command  of  this  warlike  English  fleet. 

We  find  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  expedition  in  Gardi- 
ner’s “History  of  England” : 

On  July  12  Buckingham  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Re,  and  had  almost 
starved  that  port  into  surrender,  when  a relieving  force  of  French 
boats  dashed  through.  Buckingham  called  for  reinforcements  from 
England.  Charles  did  what  he  could,  but  Englishmen  would  lend  no 
money  to  succor  the  hated  Buckingham;  and  before  reinforcements 
could  arrive,  a French  army  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Re,  and  drove 
Buckingham  back  to  his  ships.  Out  of  6,800  soldiers,  less  than  3,000 
— worn  by  hunger  and  sickness — returned  to  England. 

This  catastrophe  convinced  the  King  that  he  must  summon  a Par- 
liament, which  accordingly  assembled  in  late  March,  1628.  In  that 
body  were  some  of  the  leaders  of  former  short-lived  sessions  who  had 
suffered  imprisonment  for  refusal  to  comply  with  the  forced  loans. 
Parliament  was  certainly  in  no  mood  to  grant  the  King’s  prayer  for 
financial  aid.  A stern  demand,  known  as  a Petition  of  Right,  was 
accordingly  presented  to  the  King.  Charles  was  now  ready  to  promise 
almost  anything,  but  he  balked  at  signing  a promise  that  he  would 
never  again  imprison  a subject  without  showing  a legal  cause  for  such 
action.  This  would  contradict  his  pet  theory  of  divine  right  of  kings. 

It  was  not  until  June  7 that  Charles  reluctantly  signed  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right.  He  was  thereupon  granted  a sufficient  fund  to  equip 
a new  fleet.  But  the  Commons  again  quarrelled  with  the  King  over 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  response  to  their  demand  that  the 
unworthy  favorite  be  dismissed,  Charles  rendered  the  usual  answer  by 
proroguing  Parliament.  This  occurred  on  June  26,  1628. 

Buckingham  at  once  made  preparations  for  a new  expedition  to 
France.  When  all  was  in  readiness  the  Duke  went  to  Portsmouth, 
England,  to  assume  command  of  the  fleet.  All  unknown  to  the  hated 
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. Snapshot  by  Author,  July  28,  1936 

ODIORNE'S  POINT,  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Looking  from  the  Site  of  the  David  Thompson  Settlement 


Snapshot  by  Author,  July  28,  1986 
ODIORNE’S  POINT,  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Here  Stood  the  First  English  Habitation  in  New  Hampshire,  Built  by  David  Thompson 
The  Inscription  Reads  as  Follows : 

“Here  landed  in  the  spring  of  1623  the  first 
band  of  Englishmen,  Pioneers  in  the  planting 
of  New  Hampshire,  consecrating  this  soil  to  the 
service  of  God  and  Liberty.” 

1623 — 1899 
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favorite,  however,  an  avenger  was  on  his  trail  and  destined  shortly  to 
accomplish  for  England  what  Parliament  had  tried  for  years  to  bring 
to  pass.  The  name  of  this  avenger  was  John  Felton. 

It  appears  that  Felton  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  under  Buck- 
ingham. He  had  not  been  paid  certain  arrears  in  wages  for  services 
in  recent  military  operations.  He  had  been  denied  employment  in  the 
present  expedition.  The  universal  execration  of  the  Duke,  and  espe- 
cially the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  overthrow  him,  had  nerved  the 
wronged  man  to  strike  a blow  that  should  be  at  once  personal  revenge 
and  redress  of  public  grievances. 

Felton,  therefore,  shadowed  the  Duke  and  waited  outside  the  door 
where  the  nobleman  was  at  breakfast.  After  a long  delay  the  Duke 
emerged.  Felton  sprang  upon  him  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  cry- 
ing out,  “God  have  mercy  on  thy  soul!”  The  stricken  man  fell  to  the 
pavement  bleeding  grievously,  and  no  one  was  able  to  staunch  that 
fatal  flow  of  blood.  Thus,  on  August  23,  1628,  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  died  under  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  When  the  fatal 
news  reached  the  infatuated  King  he  flung  himself  on  his  royal  couch 
in  a passion  of  tears.  But  all  England  rejoiced  at  the  deliverance  and 
chanted  the  praises  of  Buckingham’s  murderer. 

English  justice  is  not  swayed  by  popular  clamor.  Felton  paid  the 
penalty  for  his  crime,  but  there  have  been  few  criminals  who  have  ever 
gone  to  execution  in  England  with  more  general  regret  on  the  part  of 
the  populace.  Englishmen  high  and  low  regarded  Felton  as  a public 
benefactor. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Endicott  Settles  at  Salem 

John  Endicott,  who  was  destined  to  occupy  a very  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  England,  in  1589.  He  was  a bold  and  energetic  man 
whose  religious  views  verged  on  the  fanatical — a Puritan  of  Puritans. 
At  thirty-nine  years  of  age  he  became  one  of  the  stalwart  advocates 
of  founding  a Puritan  Colony  in  America.  He  pictured  that  colony 
as  one  that  might  become  a refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
of  his  own  denomination. 

Endicott  was  a great  admirer  of  the  Rev.  John  White  of  Dor- 
chester, England,  whose  crusading  zeal  for  a Puritan  commonwealth 
beyond  the  seas  was  one  of  the  important  influences  leading  to  the 
colonization  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  It  will  be  remembered  that  as 
early  as  1624  certain  merchants  in  White’s  parish  in  Dorchester  were 
persuaded  by  their  pastor  to  subscribe  funds  for  a plantation  at  Cape 
Ann.  Such  a settlement  could  be  a base  of  supplies  for  the  fishing 
fleet,  a place  where  the  sailors  might  receive  religious  instruction; 
where  Indians  might  be  converted;  where  trade  could  be  carried  on 
and  where  the  planters  might  raise  crops  for  their  own  use  as  well  as 
to  supply  the  fishing  fleet.  In  fact,  the  colonizing  idea  was  very 
alluring. 

More  than  £3,000  sterling  is  said  to  have  been  subscribed  by  the 
Dorchester  Adventurers  for  the  enterprise  at  Cape  Ann.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Reverend  White  had  a brother  in 
New  England  who  had  lately  removed  from  Plymouth  with  other 
Puritans  who  desired  to  set  up  a church  of  their  own.  This  brother 
was  Roger  Conant,  whose  adventures  have  been  recounted  to  some 
extent  by  the  author  in  a previous  work.1  When  Conant  in  England 
told  of  the  little  company  of  co-religionists  then  living  at  Nantasket, 
the  Dorchester  Adventurers  decided  to  offer  them  a refuge  at  Cape 
Ann. 

Roger  Conant  was  requested  to  supervise  the  Colony.  The  Rev. 
John  Lyford,  lately  expelled  from  Plymouth  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 

1.  Archer : “With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth,”  pp.  168-73. 
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was  invited  to  act  as  minister  of  the  place.  John  Oldham,  the  bold 
and  quarrelsome  spirit  who  had  ignominiously  been  spanked  out  of  the 
Pilgrim  town  for  his  trouble-making  propensities,  was  offered  the 
opportunity  of  acting  as  trader  for  the  new  community.  Oldham 
declined  to  join  the  Colony,  but  Roger  Conant  and  John  Lyford  cast 
their  fortunes  with  the  new  enterprise  at  Cape  Ann. 

During  their  first  summer  at  Cape  Ann,  the  sailors  and  fishermen 
sent  over  to  them  by  the  Dorchester  Adventurers  had  come  into  conflict 
with  Captain  Myles  Standish  and  his  band  of  Pilgrims.  The  new- 
comers had  seized  a fishing-staging,  built  during  the  previous  season 
by  men  from  Plymouth  Plantation.  The  dramatic  story  of  this  encoun- 
ter and  how  Roger  Conant’s  diplomacy  averted  bloodshed  has  already 
been  set  forth  by  the  author  in  a previous  work.2  The  fishing  season 
of  1625  ended  with  disastrous  losses  for  the  Dorchester  Adventurers. 
At  the  expiration  of  a single  year  the  backers  of  the  enterprise  decided 
to  withdraw  from  the  venture,  having  lost  their  entire  investment. 

The  few  remaining  colonists  might  have  followed  Lyford  to  Vir- 
ginia except  for  the  strong  stand  made  by  Roger  Conant,  who  still 
had  faith  in  Cape  Ann,  or  rather  in  a nearby  location  called  by  the 
Indians,  Naumkeag,  later  to  be  known  as  Salem.  For  another  year 
the  little  band  of  about  eight  able-bodied  men  and  their  dependents 
clung  to  their  new  settlement  at  Naumkeag,  fishing,  trading  with  the 
Indians  and,  strangely  enough,  raising  tobacco,  the  Indian  herb  now 
attaining  some  popularity  in  England. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1627  that  John  Woodbury  was  sent  by  Roger 
Conant  to  England  in  an  effort  to  induce  others  to  join  the  Cape  Ann 
Colony.  The  Rev.  John  White  enlisted  the  interest  of  John  Endicott, 
Simon  Whitcomb  and  others  in  the  colonizing  venture,  with  the  result 
already  indicated  that  a charter  was  secured  in  the  winter  of  1627-28 
for  laying  down  a Colony  of  considerable  magnitude  in  America. 

The  growing  civil  and  religious  strife  in  England  now  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  movement.  Through  the  influence  of  White 
certain  of  the  religious  leaders  of  Boston,  England,  became  interested 
in  the  project.  It  was  decided  to  send  an  advance  guard  to  America. 
Since  John  Endicott  had  thus  far  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
colonizing  movement  and  was,  moreover,  a stockholder  under  the 
patent,  it  was  thought  well  to  select  him  as  Governor  of  the  group 
that  should  at  once  set  sail  for  Cape  Ann. 

2.  Archer : “With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth,”  pp.  169-72. 
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Parliament  and  King  Charles  were  just  then  at  grips  over  the 
Petition  of  Right,  which  has  been  well-termed  the  first  gun  in  the  great 
conflict  that  was  to  engulf  all  England.  Endicott  and  his  followers 
were  in  the  midst  of  embarkation  for  America  when  the  reluctant 
King  at  last  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  nation  and  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  document.  Six  days  later  the  Endicott  expedition  bade  farewell 
to  the  shores  of  England  and  set  forth  on  the  long  voyage  to  America. 
This  occurred  June  20,  1628. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Woodbury  had  sent  word  to  America  by 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  fishing  fleet  of  developments  in  England.  Thus 
the  little  group  at  Naumkeag  knew  in  advance  that  a great  event  was 
impending.  To  say  that  Roger  Conant  and  his  stalwart  companions 
were  appalled  at  the  result  of  Woodbury’s  mission  to  England  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  Conant  had  desired  additions  to  his  Colony,  picturing  him- 
self, no  doubt,  as  the  chief  man  of  the  community,  but  his  invitation 
had  apparently  started  an  avalanche  under  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  completely  to  be  buried.  Woodbury’s  message  contained 
a list  of  distinguished  men  who  had  joined  themselves  into  a company. 
He  had  told  of  the  patent  from  the  Council  of  New  England  and  of 
the  fact  that  a complete  Colony,  with  a governor  and  officials,  was  to 
come,  ready-made  from  England.  The  colonists  at  Naumkeag  were 
painfully  aware,  moreover,  that  somewhere  on  the  high  seas  the  Endi- 
cott host  was  even  then  headed  in  their  direction.  Throughout  July  and 
August  the  planters  lived  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Endicott  party.  Sailing  ships  were  at  best  painfully  slow  in  traversing 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  The  good  ship  “Abigail”  must  have 
been  an  especially  sluggish  craft,  for  it  required  from  June  20  to  Sep- 
tember 6 to  make  the  passage. 

The  landing  of  Governor  Endicott  has  thus  picturesquely  been 
described  by  Palfrey: 

When  the  vessel  which  bore  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  entering  the  harbor  of  Salem,  she  was  anxiously  watched  from 
the  beach  by  four  individuals,  styled  in  the  quaint  chronicles  of  the 
time,  as  “Roger  Conant  and  three  sober  men.”  The  vessel  swung  to 
her  moorings,  and  flung  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  to  the  breeze,  a 
boat  put  off  for  the  shore,  and,  that  the  Governor  might  land  dry  shod, 
Roger  and  his  three  sober  men  rolled  up  their  pantaloons,  waded  into 
the  water,  and  bore  him  on  their  shoulders  to  dry  land. 
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In  behalf  of  the  patentees,  Endicott  thus  took  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory described  in  the  patent. 

The  names  of  the  eight  original  settlers  have  come  down  to  us  as 
Roger  Conant,  John  Woodbury,  Peter  Palfray,  John  Balch,  Walter 
Knight,  William  Allen,  and  Richard  Norman  and  his  son,  John  Nor- 
man. Other  early  colonists  were  Capt.  William  Trask,  possibly 
Anthony  Dike,  Thomas  Gray,  William  Jeffrey,  Edmund  Patch  and 
John  Pickryn.3  There  were  also  women  and  children  in  the  company. 
The  number  of  residents  at  Naumkeag  has  been  set  as  high  as  thirty- 
five.  Roger  Conant  had  prepared  himself  in  advance  for  a loss  of  his 
title  as  Governor,  but  he  was  not  fully  prepared  for  what  was  to 
follow.4 

With  the  Endicott  group  there  were  now  something  over  fifty  in 
the  Colony.  The  new  Governor  at  once  proceeded  to  exercise  in  vig- 
orous manner  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  backers  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  scandalized  to  find  that  the  old  planters  were  raising 
tobacco.  The  first  open  quarrel  between  Endicott  and  Conant  con- 
cerned the  propriety  of  raising  what  Endicott  regarded  as  a vain  and 
obnoxious  commodity.  It  would  have  been  more  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,  Endicott  assured  the  former  Governor,  if  his  people  had 
raised  Christian  crops  instead  of  devoting  so  much  effort  to  heathen 
pursuits. 

“Master  Endicott,”  replied  Conant  indignantly,  “for  five  years 
or  more  we  of  this  plantation  have  faced  hardship  and  privation,  rais- 
ing such  crops  as  we  might  traffic  withal  and  you,  who  came  to  this 
land  at  our  invitation  scarce  five  days  ago,  presume  to  tell  us  that  it  is 
wicked  to  produce  by  our  toil  a crop  considered  by  the  people  of  this 
coast  as  a sovereign  remedy  for  the  ills  of  man.” 

“Talk  not  to  me,  Master  Conant,  of  the  people  of  this  coast. 
Have  I not  seen  some  of  your  Indian  friends?  Half-naked,  smeared 
with  grease,  painted  in  hideous  colors,  children  of  darkness  1” 

“Yea,  you  may  well  say  that,  knowing  nothing  of  this  vast  wilder- 
ness and  nothing  of  these  people.  They  may  indeed  be  naked,  unlovely 

3.  Phillips : “Salem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  p.  41. 

4.  “Endicott  reached  Naumkeag  on  September  6,  1628,  with  about  fifty  people  in  his 
company.  Roger  Conant  may  have  expected  to  remain  as  governor  or  superintendent  of 
the  plantation,  but  he  soon  learned  that  the  Dorchester  Company  had  sold  out  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Company,  which  had  also  obtained  whatever  rights  the  Dorchester  Com- 
pany had  in  Cape  Ann.  So  Conant  and  his  followers  now  found  that  they  had  no  political 
power.” — Fuess : “Story  of  Essex  County,”  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 
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to  the  eyes  of  such  as  are  newly-come  from  Christian  shores,  but  let 
me  tell  you,  Master  Endicott,  that  more  of  Christian  charity  is  to  be 
found  among  them  than  among  many  of  those  who  profess  the  name 
of  our  Blessed  Redeemer.” 

“These  savages  at  least  respect  our  rights,”  cried  one  of  the  old 
planters  angrily,  “and  that  be  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  that  call 
themselves  Christians.” 

“Silence,  varlet,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  know  that  I am  indeed 
Governor  of  this  plantation.” 

“Nay,  Roger  Conant  be  our  Governor.  You  and  yours  are  but 
newcomers,  come  hither  at  our  express  invitation.  Is  it  not  so,  Mas- 
ter Woodbury?” 

“In  truth  it  is,  and  an  unlucky  day  for  this  plantation  when  I bore 
that  invitation  to  Master  White  in  England.” 

“I  have  come  clothed  with  authority  to  supersede  Master  Conant 
and  to  govern  these  parts  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  owners 
thereof.” 

“By  what  right  could  the  Council  of  New  England  grant  to  others 
that  which  already  they  had  granted  to  the  Dorchester  Adventurers, 
under  whose  authority  and  commission  we  are  here  seated?” 

“The  Dorchester  Adventurers  have  disbanded  and  merged  with 
our  Company.” 

“Then  show  me  the  proof,”  cried  Roger  Conant  passionately. 
“Show  me  any  letter  to  that  effect,  any  scrap  of  paper  from  those 
who  appointed  me  to  be  Governor  of  this  plantation,  and  we  will 
leave  the  scene  of  our  toils  and  find  for  ourselves  a new  place  of 
habitation.” 

Thus  the  dispute  raged  at  the  plantation  of  Naumkeag.  While 
the  two  factions  were  well-nigh  equal  in  numbers,  yet  there  were  more 
grown  men  in  the  Endicott  group  than  in  the  other.  The  original 
planters  were,  therefore,  at  a great  disadvantage.  The  proverbial 
camel  had  entered  the  tent  of  authority  and  the  original  occupants 
found  themselves  completely  crowded  out.  A fact  that  had  great 
weight  with  Roger  Conant  and  his  group,  however,  was  that  the  Endi- 
cott colonists  were  but  the  advance  guard  of  a great  migration  of 
Puritans.  If  these  already  in  America  were  not  yet  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm the  original  planters  there  would  shortly  be  a multitude.  Why 
then  should  not  so  great  a company  have  a governor  of  their  own 
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choosing?  How  could  a host  of  strangers  be  expected  to  accept  Roger 
Conant  as  Governor  merely  because  he  had  been  the  official  head  of 
the  original  colony? 

Conant  was  a fair-minded  and  sagacious  man.  He  had  no  sooner 
accepted  the  inevitable  than  he  struggled  to  persuade  his  belligerent 
followers  to  submit  to  the  iron  rule  of  John  Endicott.  This  was  no 
easy  task,  because  the  informality  and  freedom  of  former  days  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  old  planters 
feared  that  they  would  become  slaves  should  they  submit  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  proclaimed  by  the  new  Governor. 

These  unhappy  differences  proved  quite  appalling  to  the  more 
devout  of  both  factions.  That  men  of  the  same  faith  who  had  come 
to  America  to  seek  religious  freedom  should  quarrel  over  matters  of 
far  less  importance  than  spiritual  values  troubled  them  greatly.  Endi- 
cott himself  was  a devout  and  Godly  man,  despite  the  fact  that  his  con- 
ception of  the  Almighty  seemed  at  times  to  have  been  of  a God  of  Wrath 
rather  than  a God  of  Compassion.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  a 
prayer  meeting  of  the  entire  company  had  the  effect  of  moderating  the 
extreme  views  of  each  faction. 

Under  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  Roger  Conant  this  process  was  still 
farther  advanced.  The  Governor  expressed  his  willingness  that  the 
old  planters  should  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  lands 
which  they  had  already  put  under  cultivation,  despite  the  fact  that,  in 
his  view  of  the  matter,  it  being  the  property  of  the  company,  it  was  his 
duty  to  allot  the  lands  to  each. 

“What  matters  it,  Master  Endicott,”  Conant  had  said,  “whether 
we  first-comers  do  already  occupy  these  lands?  When  you  permit  us 
to  retain  them  is  that  not  an  allotment  at  your  discretion  under  the 
terms  of  your  commission?” 

“True,  true,  Master  Conant.  I have  the  right  to  grant  or  to 
withhold  the  same  and  surely  none  of  our  Company  can  rightly  com- 
plain that  men  who  have  bestowed  much  labor  upon  special  parcels 
should  have  those  parcels  allotted  to  them.” 

This  point  conceded,  the  belligerent  first-comers  were  somewhat 
mollified.  They  were  indeed  resolved  to  retain  their  lands  by  force  if 
need  be,  but  the  possibility  of  bloodshed  was  now  averted.  The  fact 
that  the  coming  of  Governor  Endicott  had  deprived  them  of  the  right 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  that  being  a special  privilege  of  the  new  gov- 
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ernment,  was  a difference  that  quite  naturally  could  not  be  reconciled. 
It  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy  as  to  legal  ownership  of 
the  Colony  itself. 

The  manner  in  which  a truce  in  the  tobacco  controversy  was 
brought  to  pass  deserves  special  mention.  Endicott  based  his  right  to 
interfere  upon  the  general  power  possessed  by  the  Governor  to  pro- 
hibit vain  and  sinful  practices.  The  raising  of  tobaccos,  he  insisted, 
was  both  vain  and  sinful.  In  support  of  his  contention  he  cited  the 
well-known  condemnation  of  the  use  of  tobacco  written  by  James  I 
many  years  before — “A  Counter-blast  against  Tobacco.” 

“The  displeasure  of  his  late  Majesty,  then,  weighs  heavily  with 
you  in  all  important  matters,  Master  Endicott?” 

“It  is  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  Master  Conant.” 

“But  did  not  our  royal  master  also  condemn  our  holy  faith  and 
command  us  to  lay  it  aside  as  vain  and  wicked?” 

“Surely,  Master  Conant,  you  do  not  class  holy  things  with  this 
vile  and  detestable  heathen  practice  of  using  tobacco?” 

“Nay  I do  not,  but  if  he  whom  you  quote  as  authority  for  the 
one  did  in  truth  condemn  both,  need  we  not  look  for  further  authority 
as  to  good  or  evil?  We  know  that  some  of  the  great  nobles  of  Eng- 
land use  this  Indian  herb.” 

“Talk  not  to  me  of  nobles  of  England.  They  be  the  very  ones  that 
support  and  uphold  the  present  King  in  his  tyranny  and  misconduct.” 
“Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  great  ocean  find  this  tobacco  a 
comforting  herb  for  their  use.  There  is  nothing  in  your  instructions  of 
Government  concerning  the  raising  of  tobacco.” 

“But  my  instructions  give  me  full  discretion  in  such  matters.” 
“Discretion  they  give  you  truly,  but  are  not  other  men’s  views  of 
some  worth?  Know  you  not  that  in  all  Virginia  the  raising  of  tobacco 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  planters?  The  Government  of  Eng- 
land permits,  yea,  welcomes,  the  shipment  into  the  Kingdom  of  tobacco 
raised  in  Virginia.  Why  not  ask  instructions  from  the  Company  that 
sent  you  to  these  shores  and  discover  whether  they  forbid  the  raising 
of  tobacco  in  New  England?” 

“Master  Conant,  while  not  shaken  in  my  belief,  yet  since  we  may 
have  word  from  England  before  another  planting  season  arrives,  I 
will  write  for  instructions.  Until  then  you  and  your  friends  may  be  at 
liberty  to  harvest  and  to  keep  your  crop.” 
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Hosannas  of  rejoicing  greeted  this  decision.  Peace  had  dawned 
in  the  sorely  discordant  settlement  of  Naumkeag.  Then,  because  these 
pious  people  customarily  turned  to  Holy  Writ  for  the  ordering  of 
their  daily  lives,  reciting  psalms  on  the  slightest  provocation,  it  chanced 
that  one  of  them  recalled  the  words  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Psalm : 

“In  Salem  also  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling  place  is  in  Zion. 

“There  brake  he  the  arrows  of  the  bow,  the  shield,  and  the  sword 
and  the  battle.” 

To  be  sure  there  had  been  no  arrows  broken  in  Naumkeag,  neither 
had  swords  clashed,  but  this  figurative  language  appealed  to  the 
faithful. 

“ ‘In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,’  ” muttered  Governor  Endicott,  his 
round  face  lighting.  “Salem!  Salem!  What  say  you,  my  friends? 
Shall  we  not  call  this  place  Salem  and  not  Naumkeag?  Salem,  means 
peace.  Here  we  have  made  peace,  have  we  not,  Master  Conant?” 

“We  have  indeed.  Salem  is  a most  excellent  name.  It  comes  to 
us  from  the  Good  Book.  Let  us  call  this  plantation  Salem  from  this 
day  forth.” 

And  so  it  was  agreed.  Thus  providentially  the  present  city  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  received  its  name — a permanent  memorial  to 
a noble  peace  between  the  rival  governors  of  the  first  Puritan  Colony. 

True  to  his  word,  John  Endicott  wrote  a long  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  board  of  the  Puritan  Company,  in  which  he 
recited  his  difficulties  with  the  Conant  group  and  how  the  truce  had 
been  made.  He  asked  for  full  instructions,  especially  on  the  tobacco 
controversy.  Since  it  was  mid-September  the  “Abigail”  was  obliged 
with  all  possible  speed  to  return  to  England.  Endicott’s  letter  was 
transmitted  in  safety  to  the  Council.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
preserved.  In  Governor  Cradock’s  letter  to  Endicott  under  date  of 
February  1 6,  1629,  we  find  the  following  reference: 

All  due  commendations  to  yourself  and  the  rest  of  your  good  com- 
pany, of  whose  safe  arrival  being  now  thoroughly  informed  by  your 
letters,  bearing  date  the  13th  September  last,  which  came  to  my  hands 
the  13th  this  instant  February,  we  do  not  a little  rejoice. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Dorchester  Adventurers  had 
first  set  out  upon  their  colonizing  venture  in  1624  they  had  selected 
Cape  Ann  because  it  was  the  natural  rendezvous  for  vessels  of  the 
fishing  fleet.  The  soil,  however,  did  not  lend  itself  to  agriculture,  and 
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Conant  and  his  followers  had  migrated  to  Naumkeag,  now  Salem.  A 
deserted  frame  house  was  still  standing  at  Cape  Ann  as  a pathetic 
memorial  of  the  former  settlement.  One  of  Governor  Endicott’s  first 
activities  was  to  send  men  to  take  down  and  remove  the  aforesaid 
house.  The  distance  by  water  was  not  more  than  fifteen  miles.  It 
was,  therefore,  possible  to  take  the  building  apart,  make  a raft  of  its 
planks  and  timbers  and  with  improvised  sails  to  bring  it  triumphantly 
into  the  harbor  at  Salem. 

Even  before  John  Endicott  sailed  from  England  in  June,  1628, 
it  was  known  that  the  Council  of  New  England  had  made  conflicting 
grants  of  portions  at  least  of  the  land  covered  by  the  patent  to  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  It  was  known  also  that  a few  hardy  pioneers 
had  settled  here  and  there  in  the  new  dominions.  One  of  Endicott’s 
duties  was,  therefore,  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  his  associates  by  tak- 
ing formal  possession  of  the  disputed  territory.  While  he  could  not 
spare  many  men  from  the  Colony  itself,  now  that  house  lots  had  been 
assigned  and  building  operations  were  under  way,  yet  the  enterprising 
Governor  took  with  him  a sufficient  force  and  set  out  across  the  bay 
to  the  troublesome  establishment  at  Merrymount. 

Roger  Conant  was,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  the 
occupants  of  Thomas  Morton’s  trading  post;  of  the  sale  of  firearms 
to  the  Indians;  as  well  as  of  the  Maypole  revelries.  To  the  stern 
zealot,  Endicott,  this  story  was  a veritable  challenge.  There  may 
have  been  some  doubt  whether  Merrymount  was  actually  within  Gov- 
ernor Endicott’s  jurisdiction,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  patent 
extended  three  miles  south  of  any  part  of  the  Charles  River.  But  since 
no  one  then  knew  the  exact  course  of  the  Charles,  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  Morton  was  not  within  the  limit  of  the  new  grant.  Endi- 
cott was  willing  to  risk  it,  so  he  invaded  the  Morton  settlement. 
Bradford  states  that  Endicott  “caused  the  Maypole  to  be  cut  down, 
and  rebuked  them  for  their  profaneness,  and  admonished  them  to  look 
that  there  should  be  better  walking.”  Some  historians  assert  that  the 
stern  Puritan  ruler  was  so  incensed  at  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
Merrymount  that  he  cut  down  the  Maypole  with  his  own  sword.  If 
the  pole  were  of  any  size  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  angry 
Governor  used  an  ordinary  English  axe. 

Thomas  Morton  was  then  a prisoner  in  England,  having  recently 
been  arrested  by  Captain  Myles  Standish,  in  behalf  of  all  the  colo- 
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nists  along  the  coast,  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  author’s  previous  work, 
“With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth,”  that  Morton  was  destined  to 
return  in  the  spring  of  1629  and  to  cause  still  further  commotions  on 
the  New  England  coast. 

Governor  Endicott  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Salem  than  he 
encountered  new  and  unexpected  difficulties.  The  same  mysterious 
malady  that  had  afflicted  the  Pilgrims  in  their  first  winter  now  broke 
out  among  the  newcomers.  Possibly  the  dampness  of  houses,  built  of 
lumber  newly-cut  in  the  forest,  had  something  to  do  with  the  serious 
disorders  that  soon  manifested  themselves  in  Salem.  The  wife  of  the 
Governor  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  ill.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  from 
Matthew  Cradock’s  letter  of  February,  1629,  to  Governor  Endicott 
that,  even  before  the  latter  had  written  his  letter  announcing  the  ar- 
rival of  the  expedition,  Mrs.  Endicott  was  sailing.  This  means  that 
before  September  13,  1629,  she  was  sick  enough  to  cause  concern  to 
the  Governor. 

Her  illness  was  now  even  more  alarming.  Others  were  falling  ill 
almost  daily.  Yet  even  in  the  midst  of  his  cares  the  stout-hearted 
Governor  adhered  to  his  program  of  colonization.  The  process  of 
home-building  was  speeded  up,  that  all  colonists  might  be  housed  in 
comfort  before  winter  should  set  in.  A building  of  more  pretentious 
design  than  others  was  now  nearing  completion,  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  Governor  himself,  his  sick  wife  in  the  meantime  being  cared  for 
in  a home  of  one  of  the  original  settlers. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  questions  that  confronted  the  Governor 
was  that  of  rival  claimants  to  the  territory  purporting  to  be  covered 
by  the  patent  under  which  he  was  acting.  To  begin  with,  in  1622, 
Captain  Robert  Gorges,  a son  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  had  received  a grant 
from  the  Council  of  New  England  which  embraced  the  mainland  from 
the  Charles  River,  ten  miles  south  along  the  shore  and  extending 
twenty  miles  into  the  interior.  Robert  Gorges  had  died  and  his  claim 
had  been  inherited  by  his  brother,  John.  At  about  the  time  of  the 
grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Company,  John  Oldham  had  obtained 
from  John  Gorges  a lease  of  that  part  of  the  granted  territory 
between  the  Charles  and  the  Saugus  rivers.  Somewhat  later,  as  will 
be  seen,  Sir  William  Brereton,  a London  merchant,  obtained  from 
John  Gorges  a lease  or  grant  of  the  same  territory  covered  by  Old- 
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ham’s  lease,  as  well  as  of  the  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  later  to  become 
East  Boston.  Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  a quarrel  of  first  magnitude. 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  might  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  claimants  was  in  the  right.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany had  acquired  in  good  faith  a grant  from  those  who  had  received 
it  by  royal  charter.  Whether  the  patent  to  Gorges  had  expired  for 
any  reason  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  this  much  was  certain, 
that  at  various  places  along  the  coast  from  the  borders  of  Plymouth 
Colony  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Charles  River  various  planters 
were  then  living  who  claimed  the  right  under  the  original  Gorges’ 
patent. 

Governor  Endicott  perhaps  regarded  all  of  these  various  claim- 
ants as  impostors  whom  it  was  needful  to  guard  against  with  utmost 
vigilance.  As  soon  as  he  could  possibly  manage  it  he  permitted  seven 
hardy  men  of  his  group  to  set  out  afoot  down  the  coast  to  stake  claims 
to  lands  at  the  Charles  River  and  its  vicinity.  Three  of  these  seven 
adventurers  are  said  to  have  been  brothers,  Ralph,  Richard  and  Wil- 
liam Sprague,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  twenty-five. 

An  original  historical  narrative  states  that  these  pioneers  “with 
three  or  four  more,  by  joint  consent  and  approbation  of  Mr.  John 
Endicott,  Governor,  did,  the  same  summer  of  anno  1628,  undertake 
a journey  from  Salem,  and  travelled  the  woods  above  twelve  miles  to 
the  westward  and  lighted  of  a place  situate  and  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Charles  river,  full  of  Indians.”5  It  is  a matter  of  record 
that  they  arrived  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Mystic  and 
the  Charles  rivers,  called  by  the  Indians  “Mishawum.”  The  narra- 
tive already  quoted  states  that  when  the  Sprague  party  arrived  “they 
found  but  one  English  palisaded  and  thatched  house,  wherein  lived 
Thomas  Waif  ord,  a smith,  situate  on  the  south  end  of  the  westernmost 
hill  of  the  East  Field,  a little  way  up  from  the  Charles  river’s  side; 
and  upon  surveying,  they  found  it  was  a neck  of  land,  generally  full  of 
stately  timber.”6 

This  peninsula  was  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts.  The  sachem  of  the  local  Indian  tribe  was  called  by 
the  whites  “Sagamore  John”  because  his  Indian  name  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  be  pronounced  by  English  tongues.  He  was  a son  of  the  cele- 

5.  “The  Charlestown  Records,”  see  Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,”  pp.  373-74. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  374. 
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brated  Squaw  Sachem,  who  figured  conspicuously  in  early  Colonial 
history.  Since  Sagamore  John  was  an  affable  young  man  the  travellers 
easily  made  friends  with  him.  They  received  gracious  permission  to 
settle  in  his  territory.  Thus  the  advance  guard  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company  staked  claims  to  portions  of  the  disputed  territory.  They 
at  once  set  to  work  to  build  themselves  houses  and  to  make  ready  for 
additional  colonists  of  their  own  group  who  were  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  following  year. 

The  epidemic  at  Salem,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  soon 
overshadowed  all  other  problems  in  the  mind  of  Governor  Endicott. 
The  fact  that  in  the  winter  his  own  wife  was  gravely  ill  brought  the 
matter  home  to  the  Governor  with  compelling  force.  In  his  distress 
he  quite  naturally  called  Roger  Conant  into  conference. 

“The  hand  of  the  Lord  lies  heavy  on  this  plantation,”  he  declared 
earnestly,  “and  I am  sore  distressed.  You  have  long  lived  in  these 
parts,  Master  Conant.  Is  there  any  Indian  remedy  for  sickness  such 
as  now  afflicteth  our  people?” 

“No  Indian  remedy  that  I have  ever  heard  of,  Master  Endicott, 
will  heal  this  ship  sickness.  Our  brethren  at  Plymouth  Plantation  had 
sore  experience  with  the  selfsame  distemper  when  they  were  newly 
arrived.  Their  doctor,  Master  Fuller,  was  kept  grievously  busy,  I 
am  told.” 

“Do  they,  indeed,  have  a man  learned  in  the  art  of  healing  at 
Plymouth  Plantation?” 

“Samuel  Fuller  is  his  name.” 

“Think  you,  Master  Conant,  that  Dr.  Fuller  would  come  hither 
to  minister  unto  us?” 

“Master  Bradford,  their  Governor  is  not  of  our  faith,  but  he  hath 
a kind  heart  and  a generous  disposition.  If  you  were  to  write  to 
him  of  our  sad  straits  I doubt  not  he  would  send  Dr.  Fuller  to  min- 
ister to  the  sick  among  us.” 

“Then  God  be  praised ! It  shall  be  done.  I will  write  the  letter 
while  you  make  ready  a shallop  to  sail  at  once  for  Plymouth.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a blustery  autumn  day  a tiny  craft  with 
a single  sail  put  out  from  Salem,  headed  across  Massachusetts  Bay  on 
a fateful  mission.  There  was  some  hazard  in  thus  venturing  so  far 
into  the  open  sea,  but  to  follow  the  usual  course  along  the  shore  would 
have  required  more  time  than  could  well  be  spared.  Happily  the  skill 
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of  the  navigator  of  the  craft  and  the  briskness  of  the  breeze  brought 
the  shallop  next  day  to  the  safety  of  Plymouth  Harbor. 

By  good  fortune,  Governor  Bradford  was  at  home  when  Captain 
Standish  escorted  the  messenger  from  the  wharf  to  the  Governor’s 
house.  Bradford  himself  answered  the  summons.  “Ill  tidings,  Mas- 
ter Bradford,”  exclaimed  Myles  Standish  excitedly.  “This  is  a mes- 
senger from  our  new  neighbors  at  Naumkeag.  Ship  fever  has  broken 
out  among  them  and  their  Governor  has  sent  to  us  for  Dr.  Fuller.” 

“This  is  heavy  news  indeed,”  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted  Governor 
as  he  escorted  the  messenger  to  a seat  before  the  hospitable  hearth  of 
the  Bradford  living  room.  “We  in  this  plantation  know  only  too  well 
the  evils  of  ship  fever.” 

“Master  Endicott  has  written  you  this  letter  which  he  charged 
me  to  deliver  safely  into  your  hands.” 

Governor  Bradford  hastily  broke  the  seal  and  with  growing  con- 
cern read  the  letter  itself.  It  was  no  small  matter  to  permit  their  only 
physician  to  go  to  a distant  community  when  winter  was  so  close  at 
hand,  but  the  fact  that  Governor  Endicott’s  wife  was  grievously  ill 
and  that  the  anxious  husband  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  aid  touched 
Bradford  deeply. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  epidemic  at  Plym- 
outh will  remember  that  some  victims  lingered  for  a long  time  with 
the  dreaded  ship  fever.  Some  of  them  lived  through  it,  as  witness  the 
case  of  William  Bradford  himself.  Bradford  was  violently  stricken 
while  at  work  in  the  forest  on  January  1 1,  1621.  It  was  feared  at  first 
that  he  was  dying,  but  his  strong  constitution  asserted  itself,  and  all 
winter  long  he  fought  the  malady.  It  is  significant  that  when  Gov- 
ernor Carver,  in  the  midst  of  the  planting  season  in  May,  1621,  sud- 
denly collapsed  and  died,  William  Bradford  was  still  an  invalid.  When 
the  colonists  elected  him  Governor,  he  had  protested  his  inability  to 
assume  the  task,  so  they  elected  a Deputy  Governor  to  serve  until  Brad- 
ford himself  might  be  physically  able  to  act.  Governor  Bradford 
knew  from  his  own  experience  how  very  difficult  it  was  to  conquer 
the  malady. 

Dr.  Fuller  was  eager  to  respond  to  the  call  for  help.  In  view  of 
the  urgency  of  the  need  little  time  was  lost.  Permission  to  depart 
was  granted.7  The  worthy  physician  was  soon  aboard  the  shallop 

7.  “This  year  the  Massachusetts  Patentees  at  London  send  several  servants  to  Naum- 
keak  but  for  want  of  wholesome  Diet  and  convenient  Lodgings,  many  Die  of  Scurveys 
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and  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  distress.  In  record  time  the  voyage 
was  accomplished.  Dr.  Fuller  was  received  at  the  wharf  amidst  great 
rejoicing  of  the  welcoming  party  led  by  John  Endicott  in  person.  The 
striken  wife  was  by  this  time  in  a most  critical  condition.  To  the 
experienced  eye  of  the  physician,  who  had  seen  so  many  fatal  cases  at 
Plymouth,  this  woman  had  passed  the  stage  where  earthly  help  could 
avail.  But  he  had  come  to  do  what  he  could,  so  he  at  once  set  to  work 
to  relieve  the  woman’s  suffering,  if  such  were  possible. 

“What  is  your  judgment,  in  this  matter?”  asked  Endicott  earn- 
estly as  Dr.  Fuller  was  preparing  to  make  the  rounds  of  other  sick 
folk. 

“Your  wife  is  a very  sick  woman,  Master  Endicott.  We  must 
hope  and  pray,  for  unless  the  Lord  wills  it,  she  is  like  to  perish  of 
her  malady.” 

Dr.  Fuller  was  assiduous  in  his  ministrations,  spending  many 
anxious  hours  with  the  Governor  at  her  bedside.  Since  religion  was  a 
natural  topic  of  conversation,  the  two  men  fell  to  discussing  the  tenets 
of  faith  of  the  Church  at  Plymouth.  Endicott  had  apparently  enter- 
tained rather  harsh  opinions  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  Pilgrims, 
largely  because  he  did  not  understand  their  attitude.  Dr.  Fuller  soon 
convinced  him  that  there  was  more  in  common  between  Puritans  and 
Separatists  than  Endicott  had  dreamed.  The  Governor  was  by  no 
means  convinced  that  the  Plymouth  folk  were  right,  but  these  daily 
conversations  with  the  worthy  physician  engendered  in  his  mind  and 
heart  a sympathy  for  their  views  that  no  doubt  had  its  effect  in  future 
relations  between  the  two  colonies. 

How  long  Dr.  Fuller  was  in  Salem  is  conjectural,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  he  was  there  for  several  weeks,  at  least  until  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Endicott.  The  scurrilous  pen  of  Thomas  Morton  seized  upon 

and  other  Distempers.  Upon  which  Mr.  Endicott  hearing  we  at  Plimouth  have  a very 
skilful  Doctor,  viz.  Mr.  Fuller,  deacon  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  Church,  skilled  in  the  Diseases 
of  the  Country  which  the  People  at  Naumkeak  are  fill’d  with,  sends  to  our  Governor  for 
Him  who  fortwith  sends  Him  to  their  Assistance.” — Prince:  “New-England  Chronology,” 
pp.  177-78. 

“Gov.  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Morton  from  Him,  seem  to  mistake  in  blending  the  sev- 
eral Sicknesses  at  Naumkeak  of  1628  and  29  together;  and  writing  as  if  Dr.  Fuller  went 
first  thither  to  help  in  the  sickness  introduced  by  the  Ships  in  29 ; whereas  by  Gov.  Endi- 
cott’s  Letter  of  May  11,  1629,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Fuller  had  been  there  to  help  them; 
which  was  above  a Month  before  the  Ships  Arrival  There  in  ’29.” — Prince:  “New- 

England  Chronology,”  p.  178. 

The  letter  to  which  Prince  refers  will  be  quoted  in  due  course  in  this  volume. 
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this  incident  to  libel  both  Governor  Endicott  and  Dr.  Fuller  when  he 
wrote  his  vindictive  volume,  “New  England  Canaan.” 

This  book  was  apparently  written  by  Morton  after  he  had  been 
punished  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  authorities  because  of  his  scan- 
dalous conduct  at  Merrymount.  Some  parts  of  the  book  may  have 
been  composed  as  early  as  1632.  “New  England  Canaan”  was 
entered  for  copyright  in  London  on  November  18,  1633,  but  it  was 
not  actually  printed  until  1637,  and  then  in  Amsterdam  rather  than  in 
London.  Evidently  it  was  revised  or  rewritten  more  than  once. 
Morton  was  later  to  pay  dearly  for  his  strictures  upon  the  New  Eng- 
land leaders,  for  he  was  arrested  in  Boston  in  1644  and  lay  in  jail  for 
many  months  while  John  Endicott,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Bay 
Colony  that  year,  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  a copy  of  the 
scurrilous  volume  to  use  against  the  culprit  in  court.  Morton  was 
eventually  fined  and  turned  loose. 

The  book  itself  is  a weird  affair,  poetry,  prose,  allegory  and  ordi- 
nary dissertation  upon  this  and  that.  The  author  deemed  it  prudent 
to  disguise  the  names  of  the  victims  of  his  satire  and  he  certainly 
manifested  a diabolic  ingenuity  in  this  direction.  Governor  William 
Bradford,  who  had  ordered  Morton’s  first  arrest  and  who  had  sent 
him  to  England  for  trial,  appears  in  the  volume  as  “Stern  Radamant,” 
quite  obviously  an  allusion  to  the  Greek  mythological  character,  Rhada- 
manthus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Pluto,  or,  in  modern  language,  of  Hell. 

Captain  Myles  Standish,  known  to  be  sensitive  on  the  score  of  his 
small  stature,  was  labelled  “Captain  Shrimp,  a quondam  drummer” 
and  pictured  in  a very  ridiculous  light  in  Morton’s  version  of  his  own 
arrest  by  Standish  in  June,  1628.  John  Endicott  was  characterized 
as  “Captain  Littleworth.”  Dr.  Fuller,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
devout  and  influential  of  Governor  Bradford’s  advisers  at  Plymouth, 
was  described  in  the  following  picturesque  language:  “He  wears  a 

long  beard  and  a garment  like  the  Greek  that  begged  in  Paul’s 
Church.”8  Morton  speaks  of  him  also  as  having  been  bred  a butcher. 

With  this  explanation  of  Morton’s  peculiar  style  of  satire  we  can 
the  better  understand  the  significance  of  the  following  passage  from 
his  “New  England  Canaan,”  in  which  is  described  Dr.  Fuller’s  services 
at  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1628 : 

8.  Morton:  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  152. 
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Snapshot  bp  Author,  July  29,  1936 
"MYLES  STANDISH”  BEACH,  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Here  the  Fiery  Captain  of  Plymouth  Clashed  With  Captain  Hewes  of  the  Dorchester 
Adventurers,  Who  Had  Seized  the  Fish-drying  Stagings  Built  by  Plymouth  Colonists. 
The  diplomacy  of  Roger  Conant  Averted  Bloodshed. 


Snapshot  bp  Author,  July  29,  1936 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  BEACH  AT  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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“How  he  went  to  work  with  his  gifts  is  a question.  Yet  he  did  a 
great  cure  for  Captain  Littleworth,  he  cured  him  of  a disease  called 
a wife,  and  yet  I hope  this  man  may  be  forgiven,  if  she  were  made  a 
fitting  plant  for  heaven.”9 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  John  Endicott,  the  stern  Puritan,  whose 
passions  were  decidedly  militant  and  whose  judgments  were  notori- 
ously severe,  should  have  harbored  an  everlasting  resentment  against 
the  author  of  this  libellous  charge?  But  we  are  anticipating  events, 
for  Endicott  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  punish  his  defamer  until 
1644. 

It  is  apparent  that  Dr.  Fuller  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
Colonists  at  Salem  by  his  skillful  ministrations  to  the  ailing  members 
of  the  community.  More  than  that,  he  accomplished  a notable  service 
for  New  England  by  drawing  what  might  otherwise  have  been  rival 
colonies  and  rival  religious  denominations  into  essential  harmony. 
No  greater  tribute  to  his  services  at  Salem  could  be  desired  than  the 
letter  which  Governor  Endicott  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford,  May 
11,  1629,  from  which  we  quote  the  following,  as  evidence  of  the  nobil- 
ity of  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  New  England  colonies. 
Bradford  had  evidently  written  a friendly  letter,  proposing  mutual 
cooperation  and  friendship.  Endicott  replied,  in  part,  as  follows : 

It  is  a thing  not  usual,  that  servants  of  the  same  master  and  of 
the  same  household  should  be  strangers;  I assure  you  I desire  it  not, 
nay  to  speak  more  plainly,  I cannot  be  so  to  you.  God’s  people  are  all 
marked  with  one  and  the  same  mark,  and  sealed  with  one  and  the 
same  seal  ....  and  where  there  is  this  there  can  be  no  discord,  nay, 
here  must  needs  be  sweet  harmony.  And  the  same  request  (with  you) 
I make  unto  the  Lord,  that  we  may  as  Christian  brethren,  be  united  by 
heavenly  and  unfeigned  love;  bending  all  our  hearts  and  forces  in 
furthering  a work  beyond  our  strength,  with  reverence  and  fear,  fas- 
tening our  eyes  always  on  Him  that  only  is  able  to  direct  and  prosper 
all  our  ways.10 

This  language  is,  of  course,  eloquent  of  the  exalted  piety  of  the 
time  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  devout  of  that  age 
and  generation.  But  Governor  Endicott  did  not  deal  entirely  in  pious 
platitudes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
letter : 

9.  Morton:  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  152. 

10.  Bradford’s  “Letter  Book,”  pp.  46,  47.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion,” pp.  315-16. 
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I acknowledge  myself  much  bound  to  you  for  your  kind  love  and 
care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us,  and  rejoice  much  that  I am  by 
him  satisfied  touching  your  judgments  of  the  outward  form  of  God’s 
worship.  It  is,  as  far  as  I can  yet  gather,  no  other  than  is  warranted 
by  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  the  same  which  I have  professed  and 
maintained  ever  since  the  Lord  in  mercy  revealed  himself  unto  me; 
being  far  from  the  common  report  that  hath  been  spread  of  you  touch- 
ing this  particular. 

Endicott  concludes  the  letter  by  the  following  assurance: 

I purpose  to  see  your  face  shortly.  In  the  meantime,  I humbly 
take  my  leave  of  you,  committing  you  to  the  Lord’s  blessed  protection. 

The  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  cooperation  thus  established  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  early  New  England  history.  It  con- 
tinued to  exist  from  that  day  until  the  two  colonies  were  combined 
under  the  royal  charter  more  than  sixty  years  thereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  Action 

In  the  meantime  events  were  transpiring  in  England  that  gave 
unexpected  impetus  to  the  Puritan  colonizing  movement.  We  have 
already  observed  that  Charles  I,  in  his  quarrel  with  Parliament,  had 
utilized  the  position  of  the  Crown  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  set  the  clergy  of  the  established  faith  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
contest.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  disastrous  to  church  unity. 
The  more  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit  were  sounded  in  the  King’s  behalf 
the  more  resolutely  did  the  parliamentary  faction  band  themselves 
together  for  resistance.  Quite  naturally  the  political  activities  of  the 
church  led  people  who  had  never  given  serious  thought  to  matters  of 
faith  or  ritual  to  a sudden  awakening  in  this  respect. 

Charles  I now  discovered  that  the  wave  of  resistance  to  his  author- 
ity had  spread  from  secular  affairs  to  the  church  itself.  The  more 
independent  and  liberty-loving  among  the  clergy  were  openly  criticis- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  church  for  their  political  activities.  Thus  a 
great  cleavage  within  the  church  was  in  progress.  In  1626  the  House 
of  Commons  had  impeached  Richard  Montague,  a clergyman  who  had 
challenged  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  on  which  Puritanism  was  founded. 
It  had  later  impeached  Robert  Manwaring  for  preaching  sermons 
in  which  Parliament  was  treated  with  contempt.  Charles  I had 
responded  in  both  cases  by  promoting  the  offending  clergymen. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  headstrong  King 
should  in  this  crisis  have  attempted  to  quell  church  dissensions  by 
force.  He  now  issued  a proclamation  forbidding  all  persons  to  speak 
in  public  on  Calvinistic  doctrines.  Such  a challenge  could  awaken  but 
one  response  on  the  part  of  disaffected  subjects — fierce  undercover 
activity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  the  English  Parliament  assembled 
upon  summons,  for  the  King  was  now  in  desperate  straits  for  money. 
The  session  began  January  20,  1629.  They  had  no  sooner  assembled 
than  the  Commons  attacked  the  clergy  for  reviving  certain  ceremonial 
forms  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Catholic  Mass.  Parliamentary 
leaders  styled  these  clergy  papists  and  charged  that  the  Church  of 
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England  was  no  longer  English  but  Roman.  The  Commons  also 
turned  fiercely  upon  the  King’s  illegal  assessments  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  duties,  or  rather  of  taxes.  The  goods  of  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  recently  been  seized  for  non-payment  of  the 
hated  tax. 

This  turbulent  Parliament  had  not  long  been  in  session  before  the 
King  saw  the  futility  of  his  efforts  to  secure  cooperation.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  ordered  in  the  hope  that  the  implied  threat  of  dissolution 
might  whip  the  belligerent  legislators  into  line. 

In  Gardiner’s  “History  of  England”  we  find  the  following  vivid 
portrayal  of  what  followed : 

No  compromise  could  be  found  and  on  March  2 a fresh  order  for 
adjournment  was  given.  When  Finch,  the  Speaker,  rose  to  announce 
it,  two  strong  young  members,  Holies  and  Valentine,  pushed  him  back 
into  his  chair  while  Eliot  read  three  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  who- 
ever brought  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  introduced  opinions  differ- 
ing from  those  of  the  true  and  orthodox  church;  whoever  advised  the 
levy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  without  a grant  by  Parliament;  and 
whoever  voluntarily  paid  such  duties,  was  an  enemy  to  the  Kingdom 
and  a betrayer  of  its  liberties. 

A wild  tumult  arose.  A rush  was  made  to  free  the  Speaker,  and 
another  rush  to  hold  him  down.  One  member,  at  least,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  sword.  The  doors  were  locked,  and,  amid  the  hubbub,  Holies 
repeated  the  resolutions,  which  were  accepted  with  shouts  of  “Aye, 
Aye!”  The  doors  were  opened  and  the  members  poured  out.  The 
King  at  once  dissolved  Parliament,  and  for  eleven  years  no  Parlia- 
ment met  again  in  England. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  Oliver  Cromwell,  a twenty-nine-year-old 
farmer,  was  a member  of  this  turbulent  Parliament.  His  introduction 
to  public  life  was  indeed  prophetic  of  future  events,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  he  then  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest  against  the  King. 

In  the  midst  of  these  momentous  happenings  the  Reverend  John 
White  of  Dorchester,  England,  was  zealously  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  new  Puritan  colony  in  America.  In  some  manner,  per- 
haps through  friends,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  eager  interest  of 
prominent  men  in  Boston,  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  nearly 
twenty  years  before  this  date  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  made  their  first 
attempt  through  the  port  of  Boston  to  escape  from  England  and  had 
been  made  prisoners  in  Boston  Harbor.  Quite  naturally  they  had 
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been  thrown  into  the  local  prison.  They  were  tried  before  the  local 
magistrates.  Both  their  imprisonment  and  trial  had  excited  sympathy 
in  the  town.  That  men  should  be  treated  as  criminals  for  desiring  to 
worship  God  in  accordance  with  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  even 
if  such  interpretation  should  be  new  and  unusual,  impressed  the  good 
citizens  of  Boston  as  unjust  and  unchristian.  The  fact  that  these  very 
prisoners  later  founded  a successful  colony  in  America  was  of  great 
interest  to  Boston  men  who  had  known  them  when  prisoners.  Thus 
certain  leaders  of  the  old  English  seaport  town  were  already  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  project  of  colonizing  America.  The  interest  in 
the  new  colony  was  by  no  means  confined  to  men  of  humble  towns. 
Matthew  Cradock,  a wealthy  London  merchant,  now  the  official  head 
of  the  enterprise,  assisted  greatly  in  securing  a royal  charter  for  the 
company  then  in  process  of  formation. 

No  doubt  the  sadly  depleted  treasury  of  the  King  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  now  powerful  group  should  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing royal  approval  of  a charter  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company. 
Charles  I and  his  advisers  must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  Puritans.  That  the  King  was  being 
asked  to  grant  a liberal  charter  to  a Puritan  colony  in  America  was 
obvious.  As  before  indicated,  the  King  and  his  advisers  needed  money 
and  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  ability  to  pay  handsomely  for 
the  grant. 

Cradock  later  wrote  to  John  Endicott  of  the  charter  which,  “we 
from  his  Majesty’s  especial  grace,  with  great  cost,  favor  of  person- 
ages of  note,  and  much  labor  have  obtained.”1  It  is  estimated  that 
the  charter  cost  the  company  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds — a 
prodigious  sum  in  those  days.  The  charter  was  granted  moreover  at 
the  very  time  when  the  need  of  the  King  was  greatest,  March  4,  1629, 
almost  immediately  after  the  Parliament  had  been  dismissed  amidst 
the  riotous  scenes  heretofore  described. 

The  charter  included  the  names  of  John  Endicott  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  had  been  numbered  in  the  grant  by  the  Council  of  New 
England  of  the  previous  year,  but  added  to  them  a list  of  men  whose 
names  were  later  famous  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  Matthew  Cradock,  Increase  Norwell, 
Richard  Bellinham,  Thomas  Goife  and  others  of  lesser  fame.  The  ter- 


1.  Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,’’  p.  145. 
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ritorial  limits  of  the  grant  were  of  the  same  general  tenor  as  the 
grant  from  the  Council  of  New  England — from  three  miles  north  of 
the  Merrimack  River  to  a point  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles 
River  and  also  three  miles  south  of  the  southernmost  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  To  make  the  concession  the  more  lordly,  the  territory 
was  to  extend  westward  to  the  “south  sea,”  as  the  mysterious  western 
ocean,  the  Pacific,  was  then  called.  The  greatest  value  of  the  charter 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a confirmation  under  the  royal  seal  of  a vast 
territory  and  it  set  up  or  authorized  a form  of  government  for  the 
territory  thus  granted. 

It  is  evident  from  the  records  of  the  company  that  even  before  the 
granting  of  the  royal  charter  preparations  were  well  under  way  for  the 
new  Colony.  It  is  apparent  that  the  early  meetings  were  informal  in 
nature.  Matthew  Cradock  had  been  elected  Governor  of  the  com- 
pany some  months  before.  In  a letter  dated  February  1 6,  1628-29, 
which  was  evidently  sent  over  on  a fishing  schooner,  he  wrote  to  John 
Endicott,  whose  wife  was  Cradock’s  cousin,  informing  him  that  the 
company  had  purchased  one  ship  and  leased  two  others,  having  in  mind 
also  the  leasing  of  still  more.  Two  to  three  hundred  colonists  and  one 
hundred  head  of  cattle  were  to  be  sent  over  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring. 

The  Cradock  letter  contained  the  practical  suggestions:  that 

houses  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  expected  colonists;  that  Endicott 
have  in  readiness  beaver  skins,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  sumac  and  wood, 
if  no  better  lading  could  be  provided.  Since  the  Puritan  colonists  were 
greatly  concerned  with  matters  of  religion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Cradock  should  have  reminded  Endicott  of  the  necessity  of  mission- 
ary effort  among  the  Indians  of  this  vicinity,2  and  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  Colony.  The  letter  also  contained  a promise  that  with 
the  next  group  would  be  sent  at  least  two  ministers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor  Endicott  had  written  an 
urgent  request  for  instructions  as  to  the  controversy  over  the  raising 
of  tobacco  by  Conant  and  his  companions.  Cradock  very  neatly 
avoided  the  issue  by  assuring  Endicott  that  whatever  steps  he  had 

2.  “We  trust  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  main  end  of  our  Plantation,  by  endeav- 
oring to  bring  the  Indians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; which  that  it  may  be  the 
speedier  and  better  effected,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  whole  Company  is,  that  you  have  a 
diligent  and  watchful  eye  over  our  own  people,  that  they  live  unblamable  and  without 
reproof  and  demean  themselves  justly  and  courteously  toward  the  Indians.” — Young’s 
“Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  132. 
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taken  in  the  matter  were  heartily  approved  by  the  company,  but  it  was 
hoped  that  the  old  planters  would  find  a better  and  more  profitable 
employment.3  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Endicott  failed  to  secure  per- 
mission to  forbid  the  further  cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  company  con- 
tenting itself  with  a pious  wish  that  the  “old  planters”  find  a better  use 
for  their  time  and  talents. 

As  previously  indicated  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Charter  passed  the 
seals  on  March  4.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  company  that 
the  bold  and  pugnacious  John  Oldham  had  already  appeared  in  Eng- 
land as  a claimant  to  a portion  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  grant. 
Oldham’s  claim  was  based  upon  a grant  from  a son  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  There  was  in  fact  a bit  of  uncertainty  about  the  entire  mat- 
ter. Gorges  stated  in  his  journal  that  he  consented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  grant  so  far  as  it  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
his  son. 

The  grant  under  the  broad  seal  of  England  made  no  such  reserva- 
tion. As  previously  indicated,  it  purported  to  cover  the  coast  to  a point 
three  miles  below  the  southernmost  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  This 
meant  that  the  very  territory  previously  granted  by  the  Council  of 
New  England  to  Robert  Gorges  was  being  given  away  a second  time 
in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  assignees  of  Gorges.  It  is  small 
wonder,  therefore,  that  John  Oldham  should  appear  in  England  as  a 
claimant  to  the  territory.  Under  an  entry  in  the  company  records  as 
of  March  2,  1629,  we  find  the  following  significant  passage: 

“Touching  John  Oldham,  the  Governor  was  ordered  to  confer 
with  him  upon  any  indifferent  course  that  might  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Company.” 

That  the  allowance  of  Oldham’s  claims  in  any  respect  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was 


3.  The  Cradock  letter  of  February  16,  1628-29,  treats  the  tobacco  question  thus: 
“The  course  you  have  taken  in  giving  our  countrymen  their  content  in  the  point  of  plant- 
ing tobacco  there  for  the  present,  (their  necessity  considered,)  is  not  disallowed;  but  we 
trust  in  God,  other  means  will  be  found  to  employ  their  time  more  comfortable  and 
profitable  to  that  end.” — Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  136. 

On  May  28,  1629,  however,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  its  letter  of  instruc- 
tion of  that  date  comes  out  strongly  on  the  subject:  “We  especially  desire  you  to  take 
care  that  no  tobacco  be  planted  by  any  of  the  new  planters  under  your  government,  unless 
it  be  some  small  quantity  for  mere  necessity  and  for  physic,  for  preservation  of  their 
healths ; and  that  the  same  be  taken  privately  by  ancient  men,  and  none  other ; and  to 
make  a general  restraint  thereof,  as  much  as  in  you  is,  by  persuading  the  old  planters 
to  employ  themselves  in  other  business,  according  to  our  example,  and  not  to  permit  that 
any  tobacco  be  laden  there  upon  our  ships.” — Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,” 
p.  182. 
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already  apparent  to  the  stockholders  who  attended  the  meeting  at 
which  the  vote  was  passed.  But  they  were  faced  with  a practical  prob- 
lem. If  they  should  refuse  to  treat  with  John  Oldham  at  all  they 
ran  the  risk  of  immediate  action  on  his  part  to  strengthen  his  claims 
under  the  assignment  from  young  Gorges.  That  he  would  have  the 
powerful  support  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  already  up  in  arms  over 
the  disregard  of  his  son’s  rights,  was  obvious  to  all.  Until  the  com- 
pany could  take  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  actual  coloniza- 
tion, hostile  action  by  prior  claimants  must  be  prevented  if  the  same 
could  be  accomplished  by  dilatory  tactics.  Thus  we  find  the  company 
voting  to  empower  Matthew  Cradock  to  engage  Oldham’s  attention 
whilst  feverish  preparations  were  going  forward  to  send  out  new  ship- 
loads of  colonists  to  America. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  accusation  or  defense  of  the  Puri- 
tan leaders  for  this  bit  of  strategy.  They  were  simply  playing  the 
game  of  empire-building  as  it  was  then  practiced  by  European  gov- 
ernments, and  by  rival  claimants.  So  many  claimants  for  virgin  ter- 
ritory in  America  possessed  overlapping  or  duplicate  grants  that  it 
was  a matter  of  confusion  that  could  be  resolved  only  by  actual  coloni- 
zation. Both  England  and  France  claimed  New  England  by  right  of 
discovery,  and  all  Englishmen  loyally  believed  in  the  justice  of  their 
own  claim.  Oldham  had  a mere  paper-claim  to  the  territory  which 
the  King  himself,  by  royal  grant,  was  even  then  confirming  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  The  grantees,  having  regard  for  the 
lofty  religious  purposes  that  they  had  in  view,  quite  naturally  believed 
that  they  were  justified  in  hoodwinking  the  blustering  Oldham  if  such 
might  be  necessary  to  their  plans. 

In  this  same  meeting,  March  2,  1629,  a vote  of  great  significance 
to  the  future  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  entered  upon  the  com- 
pany records.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Rev.  John  White  of  Dorchester,  England,  to  pursuade  merchants  in 
the  maritime  city  of  Boston  to  join  in  the  colonizing  of  a Puritan 
Commonwealth  in  America.  Negotiations  had  evidently  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  time.  Cradock  and  his  associates  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  £400  would  be  subscribed  by  a group  of  Boston  men.  But  now 
a definite  proposal  in  their  behalf  had  been  presented  which  fell  short 
of  the  expected  amount,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  entry : 
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It  being  propounded  by  Mr.  Coney  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  men 
(whereof  divers  had  promised,  though  not  in  our  book  underwritten, 
to  adventure  £400,  in  the  joint  stocks)  that  now  their  desire  was  that 
ten  persons  of  them  might  underwrite  £25  a man  in  the  joint  stock, 
they  withal  promising  to  adventure  in  their  particular  (as  a private 
undertaking)  about  £250  more  and  to  provide  able  men  to  send  over 
for  managing  the  business;  which,  though  it  be  prejudicial  to  the  gen- 
eral stock,  by  the  abatement  of  so  much  money  thereout,  yet  appearing 
really  to  conduce  more  to  the  good  of  the  plantation,  which  is  more 
desired,  it  was  condescended  unto. 

Thus  did  the  Boston  group  of  stockholders  enter  the  organization 
which  very  shortly  they  were  to  dominate. 

The  Oldham  claims  had  apparently  been  under  consideration 
unofficially  for  some  time  and  no  doubt  had  caused  deep  concern  to 
the  backers  of  the  efforts  to  secure  the  charter  for  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  We  have  previously  noted  that  the  financial  necessities 
of  Charles  I had  driven  him  to  extraordinary  measures  to  raise  money. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that  it 
cost  them  great  sums  to  secure  the  royal  assent  to  the  charter.  It 
is  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  Oldham,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and 
others  were  endeavoring  to  block  the  charter  plan.  Yet  on  March  4, 
1629,  the  charter  passed  the  seals  and  thus  became  valid.  The  com- 
pany was  now  in  position  to  act  with  certainty  in  the  matter  of  rival 
claimants. 

A recruiting  office  had  already  been  established  and  the  business 
of  choosing  colonists  was  going  on  apace.  Probably  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  colonization  projects  was  greater  care  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  families  and  of  artisans  of  one  kind  or  another.  None  but  those 
of  Puritan  faith  need  apply,  and  apparently  it  required  more  than  the 
applicant’s  own  statement  to  win  a place  in  the  new  Colony.  The 
clergy  of  the  parish  from  which  the  applicant  came  must  certify  to  the 
latter’s  good  character. 

On  the  day  before  the  charter  passed  the  seals  we  find  the  follow- 
ing significant  action  by  the  company: 

It  was  at  present  debated  how  some  good  course  might  be  settled 
for  the  division  of  the  lands,  and  that  all  men  intending  to  go  in  per- 
son or  to  send  over,  might  underwrite  (i.  e.,  sign)  and  seal  some  instru- 
ment to  be  made,  whereby  every  man  be  tied  to  such  orders  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  here;  and  that  a copy  of  this  agreement  be  sent  to  Dor- 
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Chester  for  all  men  to  underwrite  and  seal  that  intend  to  take  passage 
in  the  “Lion’s  Whelp,”  or  else  order  to  be  taken  that  the  ships  pro- 
ceed without  them. 

The  “Lion’s  Whelp,”  it  should  be  explained,  was  a vessel  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  burden  that  had  been  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany as  a transport  ship.  Various  other  sailing  craft  were  being 
chartered  to  make  the  voyage  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  would 
permit.  The  proper  freighting  of  household  goods,  of  cattle  and  of 
provisions  was  a task  that  required  much  careful  planning.  The  chief 
business,  of  course,  was  the  choosing  of  colonists.  Until  the  members 
of  a family  could  know  for  a certainty  that  they  were  going  to  America 
they  could  not  settle  their  affairs  in  England,  nor  assemble  their  house- 
hold goods  and  transport  the  same  to  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Throughout  the  month  of  March,  1629,  we  find  the  company  in  a 
state  of  feverish  activity.  Let  us  glance  at  the  chief  features  of  the 
company  records  for  that  memorable  month:  On  March  3 an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  one  Samuel  Sharp  to  oversee  the  military  defenses 
of  the  Colony  for  three  years  at  £10  a year.  The  record  states  that 
he  is  “to  have  the  oversight  of  the  ordnance  to  be  planted  at  the  fort 
to  be  built  upon  the  Plantation,  and  what  else  may  concern  artillery 
business  to  give  advice  in,  but  for  all  other  employments  was  left  to 
be  entertained  by  any  particular  brethren  of  the  Company  who  for 
other  occasions  had  entertained  him  already.”  It  appears  from  other 
records  that  Sharp  was  the  business  agent  of  Matthew  Cradock,  the 
Governor  of  the  company. 

Cradock  was  a wealthy  London  merchant  who  apparently  com- 
bined religious  zeal  with  a shrewd  business  sagacity.  It  was  indeed 
a golden  opportunity  in  a commercial  sense  to  supply  the  expedition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  the  vast 
quantities  of  provisions,  household  goods,  agricultural  supplies,  naval 
stores  and  the  like  that  would  be  needful  in  the  equipment  of  so  great 
a multitude.  Cradock,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  chief  executive 
of  the  company,  a fact  that  may  have  occasioned  some  criticism  of 
the  extensive  patronage  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  private  capacity  as  a 
merchant.  At  this  stage  of  proceedings,  however,  Cradock  acted  in 
both  capacities.  Sharp  was  to  be  his  first  agent  in  America,  present  at 
the  scene  of  activities  as  manager  of  Cradock’s  extensive  land  holdings 
in  New  England  and  in  position  to  take  orders  for  supplies  to  be 
shipped  from  England. 
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On  March  5,  1629,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  first  appeared  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  company.  A new  proposal 
was  entertained  at  this  meeting  from  the  persistent  John  Oldham. 
After  an  extended  discussion  it  was  voted  to  postpone  action  until  a 
future  time.  In  fact,  a new  and  disturbing  complication  had  mani- 
fested itself.  Sir  William  Brereton  had  appeared  as  a claimant  to  a 
portion  of  the  land  conveyed  by  the  Council  of  New  England  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company. 

The  facts  involved  were  similar  to  those  forming  the  basis  of  Old- 
ham’s claim  except  that  Brereton’s  title  was  more  recent.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Captain  Robert  Gorges,  in  December,  1622,  had 
obtained  patents  to  various  tracts  of  land  in  New  England.  One 
grant  was  south  of  the  Charles  River.  This  tract  had  been  assigned 
to  Oldham,  who  had  actually  resided  upon  it.  It  is  apparent  that  John 
Gorges,  the  heir  of  his  brother,  Robert,  had  retained  title  to  a north- 
erly tract,  between  the  Charles  River  and  Cape  Nahant,  until  as  late 
as  January,  1629.  No  doubt  discovering  that  the  Council  of  New 
England  had  already  granted  this  parcel  a second  time,  John  Gorges 
assigned  his  rights  therein  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  January  10,  1629. 
The  tract  itself  purported  to  include  all  the  land  along  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Charles  River  to  Nahant  Point,  extending  back  into 
the  mainland  for  ten  miles. 

Sir  William  proposed  to  Cradock  that  he  become  a stockholder  in 
the  company,  provided  he  could  do  so  without  prejudice  to  his  patent 
from  John  Gorges.  He  desired  a definite  promise  from  the  company 
on  this  score.  The  following  answer  was  authorized  by  the  directors: 

That  if  he  please  to  underwrite  with  us  without  any  condition 
whatsoever,  but  to  come  in  as  all  adventurers  do,  he  should  be  wel- 
come upon  the  same  conditions  that  we  have. 

Brereton  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  answer.  He 
became  a stockholder  in  the  company,  but  he  did  not  relinquish  his 
claim  to  the  tract  in  question,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  He  was  later 
to  send  several  families  to  the  contested  territory,  giving  them  leases 
of  sundry  acres  of  land.  He  also  sent  indentured  servants  of  his  own 
to  take  possession  of  strategic  points  and  to  improve  the  same  after  the 
manner  of  colonists. 

On  this  same  day,  March  6,  1629,  it  was  arranged  with  John 
Pratt,  a surgeon,  that  he  should  go  to  New  England,  on  a salary  of 
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£20  a year.  The  company  agreed  to  build  a house  for  Pratt’s  use  and 
to  allot  to  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  next  entry  in  the 
records  has  to  do  with  a different  type  of  surgeon  and  throws  such  a 
light  upon  an  ancient  and  long  persisting  medical  fallacy  that  it 
deserves  special  mention. 

For  many  centuries  it  was  believed  by  European  medical  men  that 
the  sovereign  remedy  for  almost  all  illnesses  of  man  was  to  open  a 
vein  in  his  arm  and  drain  off  some  blood.  As  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  I we  find  the  legend  that  Robin  Hood  met  his  death  through 
the  agency  of  a secret  enemy.  In  pretence  of  surgical  treatment  for  a 
minor  ill  this  enemy  bled  him  to  death.  Five  centuries  later  we  find 
our  own  George  Washington  with  a bad  case  of  tonsilitis.  The  sur- 
geon bled  him  heavily  once,  and  it  did  not  cure  him.  So  he  bled  him 
four  times  “heavily,”  as  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  declares.  In 
the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  that  may  explain  why  a strong  and 
robust  man  should  have  died  after  an  illness  of  less  than  two  days. 

Now  let  us  see  what  precautions  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
took  to  provide  for  the  blood-letting  of  the  sick  among  their  colonists  in 
America. 

The  record  states : “Agreed  with  Robert  Morley,  servant  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Matthews,  late  barber-surgeon,  to  serve  the  Company  in 
New  England,  for  three  years  ....  to  serve  as  a barber  and  sur- 
geon, on  all  occasions  belonging  to  his  calling,  to  any  of  this  Com- 
pany that  are  planters,  or  their  servants.”  Thus  we  see  that  it  was 
once  a recognized  duty  of  barbers  in  New  England  to  bleed  their 
customers.  The  ceremony  of  blood-letting  as  a remedial  measure  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  but  the  red  and  white  stripes  on  the  signs 
of  the  modern  barber  shop  remind  us  of  the  ancient  surgical  function 
of  the  barber.  Some  barbers  of  the  present  day  have  an  even  more 
effective  manner  of  reminding  their  customers  of  the  barber’s  former 
surgical  prowess  with  a razor. 

At  this  same  meeting  a Mr.  Thomas  Graves  was  propounded  to 
go  over  on  the  ships  bound  for  New  England.  Graves  must  have  been 
an  amazingly  gifted  man,  for  the  record  states  that  he  was  expe- 
rienced “in  iron  works,  in  salt  works,  in  measuring  and  surveying 
lands,  and  in  fortifications.”  He  also  had  complete  knowledge  of  lead 
mines,  copper  mines  and  alum  mines.  The  fact  that  he  had  a wife 
and  five  children,  as  well  as  a man  servant  and  a maid  servant,  appar- 
ently became  material  to  the  issue,  for  the  records  read  as  follows: 
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After  some  conference  with  him,  he  tendering  his  employment,  to 
go  and  return  with  one  of  our  ships,  to  the  Company’s  discretion  for 
his  salary  in  that  time,  it  was  thought  fit  that  he  should  consider  twixt 
this  and  tomorrow  what  to  demand  in  case  he  do  return  presently  with 
the  ships  he  should  take  passage  in;  and  what  his  demands  should  be  if 
the  Company  should  continue  him  there,  and  be  at  charges  of  the 
transportation  of  his  wife  and  family  thither  in  their  next  ships,  if  he 
take  liking  to  continue  in  New  England. 

Thomas  Graves,  in  fact,  made  satisfactory  proposals  to  the  com- 
pany, for  it  appears  that  on  March  io  he  signed  an  indenture  for 
service  in  New  England.  He  later  became  a freeman  of  the  Colony. 

The  Oldham  proposals  continued  to  be  agitated  from  day  to  day, 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken  thereon.  Supplies  and  equipment  were 
being  purchased  and  colonists  enrolled.  On  March  23  we  find  an 
important  entry:  Francis  Higginson,  a Puritan  clergyman  of  Leices- 
ter, England,  was  proposed  for  New  England  by  Isaac  Johnson, 
husband  of  the  Lady  Arbella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  An 
agent  was  appointed  to  ride  to  Leicester,  to  investigate  Higginson’s 
qualifications. 

The  records  of  the  company  for  the  next  six  weeks  are  missing,  but 
fortunately  the  stirring  events  of  this  period  may  be  traced  from  other 
sources.  Higginson  was  found  to  be  a man  of  great  piety  and  learn- 
ing. He  was  ready,  morever,  to  go  to  America  with  his  wife  and  eight 
children.  It  is  to  his  vigorous  pen  that  we  owe  the  story  of  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  later  to  be  traced  in  some  detail  in  this  volume. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  at  this  time  preparing  six 
transport  ships  for  the  conveying  of  colonists  to  New  England.  The 
controversy  with  John  Oldham  was  evidently  a reason  for  haste.  Gov- 
ernor Cradock  wrote  a letter  of  instructions  to  John  Endicott  under 
date  of  April  17,  1629,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  Oldham  case  in  the 
following  vigorous  language : 

Mr.  John  Oldham  came  from  New  England  not  long  before  your 
arrival  there,  by  whom  we  have  had  no  small  distraction  in  our  busi- 
ness, having  been  cast  behind  at  least  two  months’  time  in  our  voyage, 
through  the  variety  of  his  vast  conceits  of  extraordinary  gain  of  three 
for  one  propounded  to  us,  to  be  made  and  raised  in  three  years,  if  he 
might  have  the  managing  of  our  stock,  preferring  to  be  contented  for 
his  own  employment,  if  he  might  have  the  surplus  of  the  gains.  With 
whom,  after  long  time  spent  in  sundry  treaties  (i.  e.,  negotiations), 
finding  him  a man  altogether  unfit  for  us  to  deal  with,  we  have  at  last 
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left  him  to  his  own  way;  and,  as  we  are  informed,  he  with  some  others 
are  providing  a vessel,  and  is  minded,  as  soon  as  he  can  despatch,  to 
come  for  New  England,  pretending  to  settle  himself  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  claiming  a title  and  right  by  a grant  from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges’ 
son,  which  we  are  well  satisfied  by  good  counsel  is  void  at  law.4 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a moment  to  observe  that  a lawyer  named 
John  White  was  counsel  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  he  were  a relative  of  the  clergyman  of  that 
name  who  rendered  such  effective  service  to  the  Puritan  Colony  by 
his  missionary  efforts  in  England,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  lawyer  was 
an  ardent  Puritan.  He  was  later  to  attain  prominence  as  chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  religion  in  1640.  If  White,  who 
examined  with  great  care  the  Oldham  claims,  could  have  advised  the 
company  that  the  latter’s  patent  from  Gorges  was  void  then  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  Oldham’s  pretensions  were  indeed  uncertain  in 
law.  The  company  officials  were,  therefore,  justified  in  their  vigorous 
efforts  to  checkmate  the  ambitious  Oldham. 

He  will  admit  of  no  terms  of  agreement  [writes  Cradock]  unless 
we  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to  trade  for  beaver  with  the  natives ; which 
we  deny  to  the  best  of  our  own  planters.  Neither  is  he  satisfied  to 
trade  himself,  with  his  own  stock  and  means,  which  we  conceive  is  so 
small  that  it  would  not  much  hinder  us,  but  he  doth  interest  other  men, 
who,  for  aught  we  know,  are  never  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  country;  their  own  particular  profits,  (though  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  general  Plantation,)  being  their  chief  aim  and  intent. 

Now  as  we  shall  unwillingly  do  any  act  [the  letter  of  instructions 
continues]  in  debarring  such  as  were  inhabitants  before  us  of  that 
trade,  as  in  conscience  they  ought  to  enjoy,  so  shall  we  as  unwillingly 
permit  any  to  appropriate  that  to  their  own  private  lucre  which  we, 
in  our  religious  intentions,  have  dedicated  to  the  common  charge  of 
building  houses  for  God’s  worship,  and  forts  to  defend  such  as  shall 
come  thither  to  inhabit.  We  fear  that  as  he  (i.  e.,  John  Oldham) 
hath  been  obstinate  and  violent  in  his  opinions  here,  so  he  will  persist 
and  be  ready  to  draw  a party  to  himself  there,  to  the  great  hindrance 
of  the  common  quiet.  We  have  thought  fit  to  give  you  notice  of  his 
disposition,  to  the  end  you  beware  how  you  meddle  with  him;  as  also 
that  you  may  use  the  best  means  you  can  to  settle  an  agreement  with 
the  old  planters,  so  as  they  may  not  hearken  to  Mr.  Oldham’s  danger- 
ous though  vain  propositions.5 

4.  Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,”  pp.  147,  148. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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Cradock’s  letter  continues  in  the  same  vein,  discussing  the  peril  of 
factions  and  enmities  in  territory  covered  by  the  patent.  He  advises 
the  organization  of  a stable  government  as  one  of  the  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  danger  that  may  impend  if  the  Oldham  faction  should  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  new  colonists  to  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  assures 
Endicott  that  he  has  full  authority  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  company.  The  following  significant 
language  is  worthy  of  quotation  in  full: 

And  because  we  would  not  omit  to  do  anything  which  might 
strengthen  our  right,  we  would  have  you  (as  soon  as  these  ships  or  any 
of  them,  arrive  with  you,  whereby  you  may  have  men  to  do  it,)  send 
forty  or  fifty  persons  to  Massachusetts  Bay  to  inhabit  there;  which  we 
pray  you  not  to  protract,  but  to  do  it  with  all  speed. 

The  urgency  of  such  action  was  no  doubt  the  reason  for  sending 
forth  from  England  the  “George  Bonaventure,”  a craft  of  three  hun- 
dred tons,  armed  with  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  and  carrying  a crew 
of  about  thirty  mariners.  The  ship  was  declared  to  have  “some  special 
and  urgent  cause  of  hastening  her  passage.”  She  was  transporting  to 
New  England  fifty-two  planters,  with  their  provisions  and  equipment. 
A goodly  number  of  cattle  were  also  shipped  so  that  wherever  the 
“George  Bonaventure”  discharged  its  cargo  of  colonists  they  would 
be  in  a position  to  set  up  a complete  unit  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Cradock’s  letter  was  dated  April  17  and  presumably  writ- 
ten on  the  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  “George.”  No  doubt  copies  of 
this  letter  were  sent  by  all  three  of  the  first  ships  to  sail,  lest  by  mis- 
adventure the  ship  bearing  these  important  instructions  be  delayed 
or  lost. 

The  “George”  was  followed  on  April  25  by  the  “Talbot,”  a ves- 
sel of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  protected  by  nineteen  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, with  thirty  mariners.  It  had  over  one  hundred  colonists  aboard, 
together  with  “all  manner  of  munitions  and  provisions  for  the  planta- 
tion for  a twelvemonth.”  Another  ship,  the  “Lion’s  Whelp,”  accom- 
panied the  “Talbot”  in  its  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  This  craft  was 
considerably  smaller  than  its  consort,  having  a defensive  armament  of 
eight  guns.  All  ocean-going  vessels  in  those  warlike  days  were  obliged 
to  carry  the  means  of  self-defense.  About  fifty  prospective  colonists, 
recruited  from  Dorchester,  England,  and  its  vicinity,  made  up  the  pas- 
senger lists.  The  “Lion’s  Whelp”  carried  also  the  household  goods 
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and  the  provisions  essential  for  the  needs  of  the  colonists  who  were 
on  board. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  one  of  these  first  three  ships  there 
were  four  clergymen.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton  was  a passenger  on 
the  “George  Bonaventure.”  Rev.  Francis  Higginson  and  Rev.  Ralph 
Smith  were  embarked  on  the  “Talbot,”  whereas  Rev.  Francis  Bright 
was  aboard  the  “Lion’s  Whelp.” 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  connection  with  the  embarkation  of 
Smith.  It  appears  that  this  clergyman  applied  for  passage  for  him- 
self and  family  and  was  accepted  by  the  company  as  one  of  their  min- 
isters before  his  clerical  record  had  fully  been  investigated.6  His 
household  goods  were  actually  aboard  the  “Talbot”  when  Cradock 
and  others  discovered  that  Smith  had  expressed  views  more  nearly  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  Separatists  at  Plymouth  than  with  their 
own.  Here  was  an  awkward  situation.  They  could  not  oust  Smith  and 
his  family  from  their  passenger  list,  nor  return  his  goods  to  the  dock, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  possible  litigation  that  might  focus 
too  much  public  attention  upon  the  religious  views  of  the  leaders  of  the 
colonizing  movement. 

Smith  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  sail  after  agreeing  in  writing 
that  he  would  not  exercise  his  calling  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  patent  without  express  permission  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  Cradock’s  letter  of  instructions  to  Gov- 
ernor Endicott  he  confidentially  set  forth  his  suspicions  as  to  Smith’s 
religious  belief  and  concluded  with  the  following  significant  passage: 

We  have,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  give  you  this  order,  that  unless 
he  will  be  conformable  to  our  Government,  you  suffer  him  not  to 
remain  within  the  limits  of  our  grant. 

Thomas  Graves,  the  engineer  to  whose  amazing  versatility  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  was  aboard  the  “George  Bonaventure,” 


6.  This  appears  from  the  company’s  “First  General  Letter  of  Instructions”  to  Endi- 
cott under  date  of  April  17,  1629: 

“Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  a minister,  hath  desired  passage  in  our  ships;  which  was  granted 
him  before  we  understood  of  his  difference  in  judgment  in  some  things  from  our  ministers. 
But  his  provisions  for  his  voyage  being  shipped  before  notice  was  taken  thereof  . , 

though  we  have  a very  good  opinion  of  his  honesty,  yet  we  shall  not,  we  hope,  offend  in 
charity  to  fear  the  worst  that  may  grow  from  their  different  judgments.  We  have  there- 
fore thought  fit  to  give  you  this  order,  that  unless  he  will  be  conformable  to  our  gov- 
ernment, you  suffer  him  not  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  our  grant” — Young’s  “Chroni- 
cles of  Massachusetts,”  pp.  151,  152. 
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which  reached  Salem  on  June  22,  about  a week  before  the  arrival  of 
the  “Talbot”  and  the  “Lion’s  Whelp.”  Governor  Endicott  had  no 
sooner  read  his  letter  of  instructions  than  he  sent  the  “George”  in  all 
haste  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  thus  to  forestall  a possible  hostile  move 
of  John  Oldham. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Business  Executive 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

NE  of  Michigan’s  best  known  and  most  highly  regarded 
business  officials,  Henry  William  Smith  was  for  years 
president  of  the  C.  F.  Smith  Company,  operators  of  the 
great  C.  F.  Smith  chain  of  grocery  stores.  This  famous 
chain  of  stores  developed  from  one  grocery  store  established  in  Marine 
City,  Michigan,  by  C.  Frank  Smith,  father  of  Henry  William  Smith. 
Later,  the  organization  removed  to  Detroit  and  in  time  Henry  Wil- 
liam Smith  and  the  Smith  family,  built  up  the  enterprise  until  it 
included  six  hundred  stores.  Unlike  many  business  men,  Henry  Wil- 
liam Smith  devoted  his  time  and  attention  fully  and  whole-heartedly 
to  his  business,  making  every  necessary  sacrifice  to  maintain  personal 
connections  and  relationships  with  all  the  phases  of  life  that  it  touched. 
He  earned  widespread  respect  and  admiration  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  wherever  he  was  known  he  was  loved  for  his  kindness,  gen- 
erosity and  fair-mindedness.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  influence  of 
his  life  was  a sound  and  helpful  one. 

Henry  William  Smith  was  born  December  3,  1890,  in  Marine 
City,  Michigan,  son  of  C.  Frank  and  Catherine  Smith.  His  father, 
who  was  born  May  1,  1863,  was  for  years  a prominent  merchant  in 
Marine  City,  where,  as  above  stated,  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
C.  F.  Smith  chain  of  grocery  stores.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  the  par- 
ents of  Henry  William  Smith,  survived  their  son.  They  were  the 
parents  of  four  children:  1.  Frank,  Jr.,  who  is  now  deceased.  2. 

Mrs.  Jennie  (Smith)  Hart,  who  has  long  been  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  C.  F.  Smith  Company.  3.  Henry  William,  of  further 
mention.  4.  Ralph,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Henry  William  Smith  attended  the  schools  of  Marine  City,  his 
Michigan  birthplace,  for  a short  time,  completing  his  education  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Detroit.  At  once,  thereafter,  he  went  into  his 
father’s  business,  beginning  to  climb  up  the  business  ladder  by  sweep- 
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ing  the  store,  driving  the  delivery  truck  and  doing  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs 
incidental  to  operating  a grocery  store.  In  this  way  he  learned  all 
aspects  of  the  business  and  was  able  to  advance  by  ability  rather  than 
by  mere  fortune  of  circumstance.  From  the  original  store  in  Marine 
City,  he  saw  the  enterprise  expand  until  the  chain  of  stores  numbered 
six  hundred.  To  those  familiar  with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this 
business  it  is  well  known  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Henry 
William  Smith,  whose  keen  foresight  and  business  judgment,  cou- 
pled with  his  great  energy  and  unfailing  faith  in  his  business,  in  his 
co-workers  and  in  himself,  made  this  great  expansion  a reality. 

Possessing  a rare  genius  for  buying  and  organization,  Mr.  Smith 
was  before  long  the  buyer  for  the  entire  chain.  It  was  characteristic 
of  his  thoroughness  and  fairness  that  he  would  never  refuse  to  see  a 
salesman’s  line  of  merchandise,  but  he  would  allow  each  salesman  only 
four  minutes’  time  for  showing  a line.  So  efficiently  did  he  conduct  his 
affairs,  and  so  well  did  he  know  his  customers’  wants,  that  he  was  able 
always,  at  the  end  of  four  minutes,  to  give  a definite  answer  as  to 
whether  he  could  take  the  products  in  question.  Salesmen  found  this 
procedure  very  time-saving  and  satisfactory  to  them,  and  all  concerned 
were  pleased  with  it.  Mr.  Smith  had  another  characteristic  habit, 
which  was  to  be  at  his  place  of  business  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  be  present  when  the  farmers  brought  their  fresh  produce 
for  sale  at  the  warehouse.  There  was  really  no  great  secret  as  to 
why  the  C.  F.  Smith  chain  stores  had  such  a phenominal  expansion  in 
so  comparatively  few  years.  Henry  William  Smith,  as  president  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  entire  organization,  knew  his  business  from  the 
ground  up.  He  bought  only  such  goods  as  he  knew  his  stores  could 
sell  at  a fair  profit,  giving  to  his  customers  the  highest  grades  of 
strictly  fresh  merchandise  at  the  very  lowest  cost.  Displaying  at  all 
times  the  deepest  insight  into  chain  store  management  and  the  intri- 
cacies of  commercial  life,  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to  walk  into  any  given 
store  of  the  company,  and,  if  it  happened  not  to  be  producing  suf- 
ficient business  he  could  tell,  almost  at  a glance,  what  was  wrong  with 
that  store. 

He  was  responsible,  moreover,  for  opening  most  of  the  stores  him- 
self, as  they  were  added  to  the  chain,  and  for  putting  each  new  store 
on  a paying  basis.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  guid- 
ing influence  behind  all  of  the  company’s  activities,  his  father  having, 
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in  that  period,  turned  over  to  him  most  of  the  active  direction  of  the 
enterprise.  No  detail  was  too  small  for  Mr.  Smith’s  attention,  and 
he  possessed  a brilliant  mind  for  figures,  solving  mentally  many  prob- 
lems that  others  could  do  only  with  the  aid  of  pencil  and  paper.  The 
Smith  stores  became,  of  course,  one  of  the  leading  chains  of  stores  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  corporation  was  a closed  one, 
the  only  stockholders  being  Mr.  Smith,  himself,  his  father  and  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Hart. 

Quite  aside  from  his  work  with  this  important  company,  Mr. 
Smith  had  other  affiliations.  He  was  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  People’s  Savings  Bank,  of  Auburndale,  Florida.  In  his  political 
views  he  was  a staunch  Republican,  and  fraternally,  he  was  a member 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  also  belonged 
to  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  the  Detroit  Yacht  Club,  the  Detroit 
Golf  and  Country  Club,  the  Harmony  Society  and  the  St.  Clair  Club. 
He  was  a devout  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  partici- 
pated in  many  church  charities,  giving  liberally  to  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  doing  much  to 
help  the  needy  and  unfortunate  in  countless  ways  of  which  no  one  ever 
heard.  In  his  spare  time  he  most  enjoyed  outdoor  life  and  healthful 
recreations,  yachting  having  been  his  particular  hobby.  He  was  also 
fond  of  gulf.  He  developed  a beautiful  estate,  “Villa  Vista,”  at 
Farmington,  Michigan,  where  he  had  his  own  private  golf  course  and 
beautiful  grounds  and  gardens.  He  also  maintained  an  estate  at 
Lakeland,  Florida. 

At  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  September  8,  1920,  Henry  William 
Smith  married  Marie  Irene  Nutter,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Nellie 
Beatrice  (Van  Atta)  Nutter.  Her  father  was  a tobacco  producer  and 
was  long  superintendent  of  the  R.  G.  Durham  Cigar  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Detroit.  Both  the  Nutter  and  the  Van  Atta  families 
are  old  and  prominent  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and 
the  village  of  Van  Attasville  in  Ohio  is  named  for  that  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  William  Smith  became  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  1.  Ralph  Francis,  who  died  January  1,  1936,  his  death 

having  been  caused  by  an  automobile  accident  near  “Villa  Vista,”  the 
family  estate  in  Farmington,  Michigan.  2.  Henry  Frank.  3.  Beatrice 
Marie. 

The  death  of  Henry  William  Smith  occurred  April  29,  1937,  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  was  an  occasion  of  profound  regret  in  every 
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circle  in  which  he  was  known.  His  achievements  were  numerous  and 
many-sided,  and  his  friends  were  deeply  devoted  to  him  for  his  whole- 
hearted participation  in  the  affairs  of  his  times.  His  career  was  an 
intensely  interesting  one,  and  taken  from  every  angle  he  was  a man  of 
most  sterling  worth.  He  was  self-made,  inasmuch  as  he  rose  to  afflu- 
ence through  his  own  efforts  and  not  through  some  lucky  turn  of 
fortune’s  wheel.  One  side  of  his  character  which  is  worthy  of  higher 
tribute  than  business  prominence,  was  his  love  for  his  home  and  his 
tender  regard  for  his  wife  and  his  children.  In  all  departments  of 
life,  Henry  William  Smith  so  acquitted  himself  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
most  honorable  citizen,  a man  of  fine,  natural  endowments,  spotless 
probity  of  character,  and  an  influence  of  inestimable  value.  He  will 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by  his  host  of  friends,  and  the  influ- 
ence that  he  shed  everywhere  about  him  will  live  on  as  a permanently 
constructive  force. 
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By  Walter  G.  Cooper,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

N May  5,  1864,  the  opposing  armies  of  Sherman  and  John- 
ston were  between  Dalton  and  Ringgold.  General  Sher- 
man’s army  was  between  Ringgold  and  Tunnel  Hill  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  the  Confederate  Army 
under  Johnston  at  Dalton,  protected  by  Rocky  Face  Mountain,  a 
precipitous  ridge  which  an  army  could  not  scale.  The  only  passage 
through  it  was  a narrow  gap  through  which  ran  the  railroad  and  small 
stream  known  as  Mill  Creek.  After  two  days  of  skirmishing  the  Con- 
federate outpost  was  pressed  back  to  the  Mill  Creek  Gap.  General 
Johnston  had  strongly  fortified  the  place  and  General  Sherman  saw 
it  was  impossible  to  force  his  way  through.  He  therefore  decided  on 
a flank  movement  and  sent  General  McPherson  southward  to  Snake 
Creek  Gap  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  where  there  was  an  easy 
passage  through  to  Resaca,  on  the  railroad  where  it  crossed  the  Oosta- 
naula  River  eighteen  miles  south  of  Dalton. 

General  Johnston  had  seen  the  danger  of  this  flank  movement  to 
Resaca  and  had  fortified  that  place,  making  it  too  strong  for  McPher- 
son to  take  it.  McPherson  had  marched  almost  without  opposition 
to  within  a mile  of  Resaca  but  found  the  place  so  well  fortified  that 
it  was  folly  to  attack  it.  He  then  fell  back  to  Snake  Creek  Gap  and 
waited  for  reenforcements.  Sherman  sent  Schofield  and  Thomas  with 
Cox’s,  Hooker’s  and  Palmer’s  corps  to  reenforce  McPherson,  so  that 
on  May  12  almost  the  whole  of  Sherman’s  army  was  before  Resaca. 

General  Johnston,  seeing  his  flank  about  to  be  turned,  left  Dalton 
on  the  night  of  May  12  and  concentrated  his  army  at  Resaca.  Sher- 
man’s move  was  to  attack  Johnston  in  front  with  his  main  army,  in 
the  meantime  sending  south  a strong  force  which  crossed  the  Oosta- 
naula  near  Calhoun  and  threatened  to  cut  Johnston’s  communications. 

Sherman’s  main  attack  on  Johnston  at  Resaca  began,  but  after  car- 
rying one  fortification  and  capturing  some  guns  the  attack  was  checked. 


*This  article  forms  a section  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  four  volume  work,  “The  Story  of 
Georgia,”  which  was  published  early  this  year. 
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Then  Hood  made  a strong  attack  on  Sherman’s  left  flank  and  made 
some  progress,  but  the  attack  was  later  repulsed  by  Howard’s  and 
Hooker’s  corps  with  considerable  loss  to  the  Confederates.  The  situa- 
tion for  the  Confederate  soldiers  was  made  more  trying  by  McPher- 
son, who  reached  a position  from  which  he  poured  an  enfilading  fire 
into  Johnston’s  intrenchments. 

General  Johnston  tried  to  dislodge  McPherson  but  failed  to  do 
so  and  the  fight  continued  until  nearly  midnight.  It  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  with  such  force  that  by  one  o’clock  some  of  the  Union 
troops  had  captured  a part  of  the  Confederate  lines  and  were  within 
gunshot  of  Johnston’s  communications. 

Under  those  circumstances  General  Johnston  abandoned  Resaca 
and  moved  South,  burning  the  railroad  bridge  behind  him,  but  Sher- 
man managed  to  save  the  wagon  bridge  over  the  Oostanaula.  In  the 
fighting  at  Resaca  General  Sherman’s  losses  were  between  four  and  five 
thousand  and  Johnston’s  much  less,  as  the  Confederates  fought  mainly 
behind  fortifications. 

The  fight  at  Tanner’s  Ferry  where  Sherman’s  men  crossed  the 
Oostanaula  River  was  very  severe.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  account 
of  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery,  who  was  in  command  there  when  the  Fed- 
erals  appeared.  He  describes  it  as  follows: 

The  town  of  Calhoun  is  six  miles  below  Resaca.  At  Calhoun 
was  Johnston’s  base  and  reserves.  The  Oostanaula  River  runs  by 
Calhoun  down  to  within  a mile  of  Calhoun,  when  it  turns  and  goes  in 
the  direction  of  Rome.  At  Tanner’s  Ferry,  two  and  one-half  miles, 
a near  point  of  the  bend  to  Calhoun,  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery  of  the  4th 
Georgia  Cavalry  was  stationed  with  a brigade  of  cavalry  and  a bat- 
tery of  artillery,  defending  two  miles  of  the  river.  A mile  behind  him 
was  General  John  T.  Morgan’s  brigade  of  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  at 
Calhoun,  General  W.  H.  T.  Walker’s  division  of  infantry,  both  of 
which  commands  he  was  directed  to  call  upon  if  too  heavily  pressed. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  May,  1864,  Sherman  made  a general 
attack  on  Johnston’s  army  at  Resaca,  and  simultaneously  threw  a 
heavy  force  at  Tanner’s  Ferry  to  drive  a crossing.  Colonel  Avery’s 
brigade,  extending  along  two  miles  of  river,  presented  a thin  line  of 
defense.  Immediate  dispatches  were  sent  to  General  Morgan  and 
General  Walker  of  the  attack,  and  a most  stubborn  resistance  was 
made,  but  the  crossing  was  forced  after  several  hours’  fighting,  in 
which  one-half  of  the  brigade  was  destroyed.  General  Morgan  arrived 
a short  while  after  the  enemy  was  over,  and  after  dark  General 
Walker  arrived.  The  Federals  intrenched  and  strangely  delayed  to 
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move  upon  Calhoun,  to  which  they  were  three  and  one-half  miles 
nearer  than  Johnston’s  main  army  at  Resaca.  The  next  morning,  Gen- 
eral Walker,  deceived  by  the  enemy’s  quiet,  and  against  the  opinion 
of  the  cavalry  officers  in  front,  dispatched  General  Johnston  that  the 
report  of  the  passage  of  the  Oostanaula  was  unfounded,  and  caused  a 
change  of  plan.  General  Walker  then  threw  General  Jackson’s  bri- 
gade of  infantry  against  the  quiet  enemy  and  met  with  a quick  and 
bloody  repulse,  and  immediately  notified  the  army  commander.  That 
night  General  Johnston  retired  from  Resaca,  having  repulsed  the 
Federals  with  a loss  to  them  of  5,000  men,  while  his  own  was 
inconsiderable. 

On  May  18  the  corps  of  General  Hood  and  General  Polk  took  the 
direct  road  to  Cassville  while  General  Hardee’s  corps  went  by  King- 
ston. The  Federal  Army  followed,  about  half  of  it  on  each  road. 

At  Cassville  General  Johnston  took  a strong  position  and  deter- 
mined to  give  battle.  The  men  were  eager  to  fight  as  they  were  from 
that  part  of  Georgia  and  further  retreat  meant  abandoning  their 
homes.  Colonel  Avery  says  of  that  crisis  : 

Men  were  burning  to  fight The  writer’s  command  was 

composed  mostly  of  men  from  the  section  they  were  giving  up  and  in 
retreating  they  were  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind  them  to 
the  ruthless  mercies  of  the  foe.  It  is  such  a test  as  this  that  tries  brave 
men  to  the  very  depths.  None  can  understand  the  anguish  of  such  a 
retreat  but  those  who  have  undergone  it.  Death  almost  were  prefer- 
able to  an  ordeal  so  full  of  agony  of  soul  and  wretched  dread  for 
loved  ones.  This  was  bringing  home  to  soldiers  the  last  and  worst 
horror  of  the  blighting  war.  And  when  it  was  announced  that  a stand 
was  to  be  taken  and  the  battle  fought  there  was  such  a thrill  of  joy 
pulsing  the  hearts  of  these  brave  patriots  as  gave  stern  token  of  the 
unconquerable  fight  they  would  have  made.  Men  were  never  more 
earnest  and  they  would  have  never  yielded  that  field.  But  the  battle 
purpose  was  unwisely  relinquished  by  General  Johnston  and  the  golden 
opportunity  of  the  campaign  was  lost  against  his  decided  judgment. 
General  Johnston  afterward  said  that  the  battle  was  renounced  by 
him  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Generals  Hood  and  Polk,  two  of  his 
corps  commanders,  who  said  they  could  not  hold  their  positions,  while 
General  Hardee,  the  other  corps  commander,  who  had  the  weakest 
place  in  the  line,  declared  his  ability  to  maintain  his  ground.  General 
Johnston  said  he  regarded  it  as  the  loss  of  the  best  chance  of  the 
retreat  and  he  always  regretted  that  he  did  not  give  battle  then. 

The  Lost  Opportunity  at  Cassville — General  Johnston,  in  his 
report,  says  of  the  situation  at  Cassville : 
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Expecting  to  be  attacked,  I drew  up  the  troops  in  what  seemed  to 
me  an  excellent  position — a bold  ridge  immediately  in  rear  of  Cass- 
ville,  with  an  open  valley  before  it.  The  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery 
commenced  soon  after  the  troops  were  formed  and  continued  until 
night.  Soon  after  dark,  Lieutenant-Generals  Polk  and  Hood  together 
expressed  to  me  decidedly  the  opinion,  formed  upon  the  observation, 
that  the  Federal  artillery  would  render  their  positions  untenable  the 
next  day,  and  urged  me  to  abandon  the  ground  immediately  and  cross 
the  Etowah.  Lieutenant-General  Hardee,  whose  position  I thought 
weakest,  was  confident  that  he  could  hold  it.  The  other  two  officers 
were  so  earnest,  however,  and  so  unwilling  to  depend  on  the  ability  of 
their  corps  to  defend  the  ground,  that  I yielded  and  the  army  crossed 
the  Etowah  on  the  20th,  a step  which  I have  regretted  ever  since. 

Wheeler’s  cavalry  was  placed  in  observation  above  and  Jackson’s 
below  the  railroad.  On  the  22d,  Major-General  Wheeler  was  sent 
with  all  his  troops  not  required  for  observation,  to  the  enemy’s  rear, 
and  on  the  24th  beat  a brigade  at  Cassville  and  took  or  burned  two 
hundred  and  fifty  loaded  wagons. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  was  reported  by  Jackson’s  troops  mov- 
ing down  the  Etowah,  as  if  to  cross  it  near  Stilesboro,  and  crossing  on 
the  23d.  On  the  24th  Polk’s  and  Hardee’s  corps  reached  the  road 
from  Stilesboro  to  Atlanta,  a few  miles  south  of  Dallas,  and  Hood’s 
four  miles  from  New  Hope  Church,  on  the  road  from  Allatoona. 

The  Battles  of  New  Hope  Church — When  General  Johnston  had 
intrenched  his  army  at  Allatoona  Pass,  Sherman  saw  that  the  Con- 
federate position  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault  and  decided 
on  another  of  his  flank  movements  by  making  a circuit  to  the  right 
toward  Dallas.  As  usual  General  Johnston  saw  the  object  of  this 
flank  movement  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  On  May  25  the  Federal 
Army  was  intrenched  near  and  east  of  Dallas.  To  meet  that  situa- 
tion General  Johnston  placed  Hood’s  corps  with  its  center  at  New 
Hope  Church  and  Polk’s  and  Hardee’s  corps  between  Hood  and  the 
road  which  led  from  Stilesboro  to  Atlanta. 

An  hour  before  sunset  Stewart’s  division  of  Hardee’s  corps  at 
New  Hope  Church  was  strongly  attacked  by  Hooker’s  corps,  which 
was  repulsed  after  a hot  fight  for  two  hours. 

Skirmishing  continued  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  May  and  at  5 130 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th  Howard’s  corps  attacked  Cleburne’s  Divi- 
sion and  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  In  each  of  these  two 
engagements  according  to  General  Johnston  the  Confederate  loss  was 
about  450  killed  and  wounded.  He  said  that  on  the  27th  the  enemy’s 
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dead  left  on  the  field  were  counted  and  found  to  be  600.  Including 
those  that  were  carried  off  he  thought  their  whole  loss  was  3,000. 

The  fighting  on  the  27th  of  May  was  severe.  At  half-past  five 
o’clock  Howard’s  and  Palmer’s  corps  tried  to  turn  the  Confederate 
right  and  were  met  by  the  Confederate  cavalry  and  two  regiments  and 
two  brigades  of  Cleburne’s  division. 

The  Federal  advance  was  in  deep  formation  only  as  wide  as  two 
brigades  and  this  increased  the  mortality  from  the  Confederate  fire, 
which  was  poured  upon  them  from  the  hillside.  The  Federals 
advanced  to  within  twenty-five  steps  of  the  Confederate  lines.  While 
the  slaughter  was  terrible,  they  did  not  fall  back  until  700  of  their  men 
had  been  killed.  A Federal  color  bearer  planted  his  flag  in  front  of 
his  regiment  and  was  killed  in  doing  so.  A soldier  sprang  forward  to 
carry  off  the  colors,  but  was  shot  dead  as  he  took  hold  of  the  staff. 
Two  others  fell  in  the  same  attempt,  but  in  the  face  of  death  a fifth 
soldier  carried  the  colors  back.  That  night  the  Federal  forces  forti- 
fied their  position,  and  that  prevented  a renewal  of  the  attack  by  the 
Confederates  the  next  morning,  May  29. 

Skirmishing  continued  and  Sherman  gradually  intrenched  his  line 
toward  the  railroad  at  Acworth. 

On  June  5 General  Johnston  formed  his  army  with  its  left  at  Lost 
Mountain,  its  center  near  Gilgal  Church  and  its  right  near  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  right  of  the  Confederate  Army,  covered  by 
Noonday  Creek,  was  extended  across  the  Acworth  and  Marietta 
Road.  The  enemy  approached  under  cover  of  successive  lines  of 
intrenchments  and  there  was  active  skirmishing  from  the  7th  to  the 
1 8th  of  June.  On  June  14  Lieutenant-General  Leonidas  Polk,  the 
hero  of  many  battles,  while  reconnoitering  on  Pine  Mountain,  was 
kill  by  a cannon  shot  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Major- 
General  Loring. 

As  General  Johnston  had  been  informed  on  June  14  by  Governor 
Brown  that  he  had  organized  a division  of  infantry  and  placed  it 
under  the  general’s  orders,  ready  for  service  by  the  middle  of  June 
under  Major-General  G.  W.  Smith,  those  troops  were  used  to  defend 
the  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  prevent  a surprise  of 
Atlanta  by  Federal  cavalry. 

On  June  19  General  Johnston’s  army  took  a new  position  with 
Hood’s  corps  on  the  right  on  the  Marietta  and  Canton  Road,  Lor- 
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ing’s  Corps  at  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Hardee’s  corps  with  its  left 
extending  across  Lost  Mountain  and  the  Marietta  Road.  There  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain. 

A Union  writer  says  that  the  line  of  Johnston’s  army  was  a strong 
one,  but  it  was  twelve  miles  long  and  he  hardly  had  enough  men  to 
hold  it  at  all  points.  It  was  hopeless  for  Sherman  to  attack  the  Con- 
federates on  the  crest  of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  but  he  thought  he 
could  break  through  the  Confederate  line  on  the  southern  slope.  For 
that  purpose  an  attack  was  made,  beginning  on  June  1 1 by  Hooker 
and  Howard,  whose  artillery  did  much  damage,  including  the  killing 
of  General  Polk.  The  attack  then  centered  on  Kennesaw  Mountain. 
Sherman  attacked  Johnston’s  center  and  turned  his  flank  on  the  17th, 
capturing  Lost  Mountain,  but  Kennesaw,  with  miles  of  strong 
intrenchments,  was  impregnable.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  and  Sherman’s 
soldiers  worked  knee  deep  in  mud. 

The  Battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain — Sherman  was  trying  to  work 
his  way  around  the  mountain  and  had  to  meet  an  attack  by  the  Con- 
federates on  June  22. 

On  June  27  Sherman  ordered  an  attack  south  of  the  mountain  by 
Thomas,  with  a supporting  movement  by  McPherson,  but  both  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  so  Sherman  decided  that  it  was  folly  to 
waste  more  lives  on  a direct  attack  and  again  resorted  to  a flank  move- 
ment by  which  on  July  1 McPherson  marched  toward  Turner’s  Ferry, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Chattahoochee.  Seeing  that  and  the 
danger  to  his  rear,  Johnston  left  Kennesaw  and  retreated  to  Smyrna. 

Concerning  the  fighting  around  Kennesaw,  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  saddle  supported  by  a soldier  until  the  action  was  over, 
has  given  this  striking  picture  of  the  terrible  battles  around  Kennesaw: 

Sherman  began  to  flank  again,  this  time  moving  to  the  right  of 
Johnston,  and  the  two  vast  gladiators  faced  each  other,  Sherman  near 
Acworth,  and  Johnston  near  Marietta.  Johnston  manned  a line  of 
eminences,  of  which  Pine  Mountain  in  the  center,  Lost  Mountain  on 
his  left  and  memorable  Kennesaw  Mountain  on  his  right  composed  the 
obstructive  trio.  Rested,  reenforced,  provisioned,  Sherman  deter- 
mined to  break  the  cordon  if  possible  by  force,  and  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1864,  he  commenced.  The  history  of  war  reveals  no  such  bat- 
tle. Until  the  3d  day  of  July,  twenty-three  savage  days,  he  battered 
away  with  his  ponderous  human  mallet  to  break  down  and  through 
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the  interposing  wall  of  flesh  and  steel.  It  was  one  incessant  straining 
battle,  lulling  occasionally  to  a hot  skirmish,  and  then  blazing  into  a 
deadly  struggle.  Hood  had  the  right,  Hardee  the  left,  and  Polk 
the  center.  McPherson  confronted  Hood,  Schofield  faced  Hardee, 
and  Thomas  grappled  with  Polk. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  bishop-soldier  Polk  yielded  his  sacred 
life.  Sherman  pushed  the  mortal  game  with  a grand  tenacity.  Pine 
Mountain  was  first  abandoned,  and  then  Lost  Mountain  was  sullenly 
relinquished,  and  Johnston  contracting  his  line  presented  a stronger 
chain  of  obstacles  than  ever,  while  Sherman  had  spent  men  in  vain  with 
a prodigal  thriftlessness.  For  the  first  time  Johnston  threw  Hood 
against  the  enemy’s  right  in  a crisp  tentative  reconnoissance,  but  it  was 
done  with  a repulse  and  a loss.  On  the  27th  of  June,  Sherman  made 
his  crucial  drive,  and  a mad,  terrific  clash  it  was,  Thomas  and  McPher- 
son with  three-fourths  of  the  Federal  army  striking  Hardee  and  Lor- 
ing,  who  had  succeeded  the  noble  Polk.  The  Federal  line,  with  a 
desperate  courage  unsurpassed  anywhere,  rolled  against  Johnston’s 
intrenched  ranks,  but  it  recoiled,  smitten  and  shattered,  in  crumbling, 
bloody  fragments,  with  the  loss  of  thousands.  Sherman  was  satisfied 
with  a direct  march  upon  our  army  for  over  three  straight  crimson 
weeks  and  returned  to  his  tactical  waltzing.  He  shot  McPherson’s 
army  for  the  Chattahoochee  on  the  right,  and  back  slid  the  unde- 
ceivable  Johnston  out  of  the  strategic  trap,  and  after  a number  of  days 
of  lively  snapping,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1864,  he  crossed  the  Chat- 
tahoochee with  his  army  as  solid  as  a packed  cotton  bale,  and  North 
Georgia,  reposing  in  Sherman’s  grim  clutch,  helpless  and  miserable. 

Both  armies  went  to  sponging  off  for  the  next  grapple.  For  two 
weeks  they  rested. 

The  importance  of  the  battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  the 
frightful  carnage  there  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly,  and  it  is  worth 
while  here  to  give  a description,  indicating  the  troops  engaged  and  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  fighting,  written  by  Professor  Joseph  T.  Derry 
in  his  excellent  work,  “The  Story  of  the  Confederate  States”  : 

Part  of  Johnston’s  line  was  on  Kennesaw  and  part  of  it  along  the 
hills  to  the  southwest,  the  extreme  left  extending  down  into  the  more 
level  country.  Sherman  hoped  that  by  a general  assault  he  might 
penetrate  some  weak  point  of  Johnston’s  long  front.  The  assault  was 
ordered  for  the  morning  of  June  27.  It  was  preceded  by  a furious 
cannonade.  Then  the  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  assaulting 
columns  moved  forward.  Logan,  supported  by  Blair  and  Dodge, 
moved  against  the  Confederate  right,  east  of  the  mountain,  and  against 
the  mountain  itself. 
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Logan’s  losses  were  heavy.  Seven  regimental  commanders  fell 
killed  or  wounded,  so  deadly  was  the  fire  from  Featherstone’s  men.  A 
furious  charge  upon  French’s  division,  especially  upon  Cockrell’s  Mis- 
souri Brigade,  though  determined  and  impetuous,  was  also  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss. 

The  assailing  columns  broke  through  the  skirmishers  on  Walker’s 
right,  attacking  them  in  front  and  on  the  right  and  left.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Robert  A.  Fulton  of  the  53d  Ohio  Infantry  says  that  the 
skirmishers  encountered  by  his  regiment  were  from  the  63d  Georgia, 
and  that  they  “fought  with  a desperation  worthy  of  a better  cause.” 
He  also  tells  how  his  command  had  with  them  “a  hand-to-hand  fight 
in  which  bayonets  and  butts  of  muskets  were  used.” 

About  eighty  of  Walker’s  skirmishers  (mostly  from  the  63d 
Georgia)  were  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  Major  J.  V.  H.  Allen, 
who  commanded  them,  rallied  the  remnant  on  the  crest  of  a little  hill, 
and  aided  by  French’s  guns  from  Little  Kennesaw  drove  back  the  Fed- 
erate before  they  encountered  Walker’s  line  of  battle. 

But  the  most  determined  assault  was  made  by  Palmer’s  corps,  with 
Hooker  in  reserve,  upon  the  intrenchments  held  by  Cheatham’s  and 
Cleburne’s  divisions,  which  extended  through  the  rolling  country  south 
of  the  mountain.  By  Cleburne’s  troops  they  were  permitted  to  come 
within  twenty  paces  before  a gun  was  fired.  On  this  part  of  the  line 
especially  the  loss  among  the  Federate  was  very  severe.  Sherman  in 
his  “Memoirs”  says : “By  1 1 130  the  assault  was  in  fact  over  and  had 
failed.”  In  another  account  of  this  battle  General  Sherman  says: 
“We  failed,  losing  3,000  men  to  the  Confederate  loss  of  630.”  Gen- 
eral Howard  of  his  army  also  says:  “Our  losses  in  this  assault  were 
heavy  indeed,  and  our  gain  was  nothing.” 

Sherman  now  concluded  to  try  another  flank  movement.  So  he 
sent  a strong  column,  under  Schofield  and  McPherson,  down  the  val- 
ley of  Olley’s  Creek  toward  the  Chattahoochee.  Johnston,  seeing  that 
this  movement  toward  the  south  would  break  his  communications  with 
Atlanta,  evacuated  Kennesaw  Mountain  on  the  night  of  July  2.  He 
carried  off  everything,  even  the  guns  on  Kennesaw  being  skillfully 
removed.  Sherman  had  expected  to  take  Johnston’s  army  at  a dis- 
advantage on  his  retreat,  but  he  was  disappointed,  for  Johnston  (as 
Sherman  himself  says)  had  prepared  the  way  too  well.  He  had  done 
this  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  lines  of  intrenchments  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

On  the  10th  Johnston  crossed  that  river,  “covered  and  protected,” 
says  Sherman,  “by  the  best  line  of  field  intrenchments  I have  ever  seen, 
prepared  long  in  advance.” 

Conditions  Surrounding  Atlanta — General  Johnston  thus  describes 
the  conditions  surrounding  Atlanta,  when  he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee 
River  on  July  10,  1864: 
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The  character  of  Peachtree  Creek  and  the  numerous  fords  on  the 
Chattahoochee  above  its  mouth,  prevented  my  attempting  to  defend 
that  part  of  the  river.  The  broad  and  muddy  channel  of  the  creek 
would  have  separated  the  two  parts  of  the  army.  It,  and  the  river 
below  its  mouth,  were,  therefore,  taken  as  our  line.  A position  on 
the  high  ground  south  of  the  creek  was  selected  for  the  army  from 
which  to  attack  the  enemy  while  crossing. 

The  engineer  officers,  with  a large  force  of  negroes,  were  set  to 
work  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Atlanta  and  mount  on  them 
seven  heavy  rifles  borrowed  from  Major-General  Maury.  The  chief 
engineer  was  instructed  to  devote  his  attention  first  to  the  works 
between  the  Decatur  and  Marietta  roads;  to  put  them  in  such  condi- 
tion that  they  might  be  held  by  the  State  troops,  so  that  the  army 
might  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  when  he  approached  the  town.  This 
in  the  event  that  we  should  be  unsuccessful  in  attacking  the  Federal 
army  in  its  passage  of  Peachtree  Creek.  After  the  armies  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  Chattahoochee,  skirmishing  became  less  severe. 

On  the  14th  a division  of  Federal  cavalry  crossed  the  river  by 
Moore’s  Bridge,  near  Newnan,  but  was  driven  back  by  Armstrong’s 
brigade,  sent  by  Brigadier-General  Jackson  to  meet  it. 

On  the  15th,  Governor  Brown  informed  me  orally  that  he  hoped 
to  reenforce  the  army  before  the  end  of  the  month  with  near  10,000 
State  troops. 

On  the  17th  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  crossed  the  Chat- 
tahoochee between  Roswell  and  Powers  Ferry.  At  10  P.  M.,  while  I 
was  giving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Presstman,  chief  engineer,  instructions 
in  regard  to  his  work  of  the  next  day  on  the  fortifications  of  Atlanta,  a 
telegram  was  received  from  General  Cooper,  informing  me,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  as  I had  failed  to  arrest  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  and  expressed  no  confidence 
that  I could  defeat  or  repel  him,  I was  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  army  and  Department  of  Tennessee,  which  would  be  immedi- 
ately turned  over  to  General  Hood.  This  was  done  at  once.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 8th,  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  advancing,  and  at 
General  Hood’s  request  I continued  to  give  orders  until  afternoon, 
placing  the  troops  in  the  position  selected  near  Peachtree  Creek. 

President  Davis’  Error  Cost  the  Confederacy’s  Life 

When  He  Could  Have  Cut  Off  Sherman’s  Supplies  and  Defeated 
Him  He  Refused  To  Do  So — But  for  one  strange  error  by  President 
Davis  the  Confederacy  would  have  defeated  Sherman,  ending  the  War 
Between  the  States,  many  thousand  of  lives  would  have  been  saved, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  property  would  have  been  spared  and  the 
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horrors  of  the  Reconstruction  era  and  the  years  of  bitterness  it  engen- 
dered would  have  been  avoided. 

In  June  and  July,  1864,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Georgia,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  asked  Presi- 
dent Davis  to  send  General  Forrest  with  his  cavalry  behind  General 
Sherman  to  cut  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  only  channel 
by  which  the  Federal  Army  got  its  food. 

Joseph  M.  Brown,  traffic  manager  of  that  road,  said  in  his  book- 
let, “Mountain  Campaigns  in  Georgia,”  that  General  Sherman’s  army 
received  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  carloads  of  supplies  a day  over 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  and  without  it  he  could  not  have 
fed  his  army. 

Realizing  this,  General  Johnston  and  Governor  Brown  repeatedly 
wrote  and  telegraphed  President  Davis  explaining  the  conditions 
which  made  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  necessary  to  feed  Sher- 
man’s army  and  showing  how  General  Forrest  could  cut  the  road 
behind  him  and  destroy  the  bridges  over  which  General  Sherman’s 
army  was  getting  its  food  from  Nashville,  and  so  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  hold  his  position  without  food  or  ammunition  for  his  men. 

Strange  to  say,  President  Davis  declined  to  send  General  Forrest 
to  cut  Sherman’s  source  of  supplies  and  in  refusing  he  made  a fatal 
mistake  which  cost  the  Confederacy  its  life.  If  he  had  done  as  Gen- 
eral Johnston  and  Governor  Brown  urged  him  to  do  Sherman’s  posi- 
tion would  have  been  impossible,  he  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
Johnston’s  army  when  his  men  were  starving  and  without  ammunition. 

General  Forrest  was  the  man  for  such  work.  If  allowed  to  do  so 
he  would  have  cut  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  behind  Sherman. 
Sherman  would  have  been  defeated  and  the  North  and  South  would 
have  ended  the  war.  General  Johnston  said  of  this  in  his  “Narrative,” 
page  359: 

Early  in  the  campaign  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  cavalry  in 
Mississippi  given  by  Lieutenant  General  Polk,  just  from  the  command 
of  that  department,  and  my  correspondence  with  his  successor,  Lieu- 
tenant General  S.  D.  Lee,  gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  an  adequate 
force  to  destroy  the  railroad  communications  of  the  Federal  Army 
could  be  furnished  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  under  an  officer  fully 
competent  to  head  such  an  enterprise — General  Forrest.  I therefore 
suggested  the  measure  to  the  President,  directly  on  the  13th  of  June 
and  10th  of  July  and  through  General  Bragg  on  the  3rd,  12th,  13th, 
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1 6th  and  26th  of  June;  also  to  Lieutenant  General  Lee  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  3rd,  nth  and  16th  of  June.  That  officer  promised  on 
two  occasions  to  make  the  attempt.  But  in  each  case,  the  troops  that 
were  to  have  been  employed  were  diverted  from  the  object  to  repel  a 
Federal  raid  into  Mississippi. 

I made  these  suggestions  in  the  strong  belief  that  this  cavalry 
would  serve  the  Confederacy  far  better  by  contributing  to  the  defeat 
of  a formidable  invasion,  than  by  waiting  for  and  repelling  raids. 

In  these  efforts,  as  on  all  other  occasions  when  he  had  the  power,  I 
was  zealously  seconded  by  Governor  Brown.  This  led  to  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  between  him  and  the  President. 

Atlanta,  June  28,  1864. 

His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis: 

I need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  place  is  to  the 
Confederacy  almost  as  important  as  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body. 
We  must  hold  it.  I have  done  all  in  my  power  to  reenforce  and 
strengthen  General  Johnston’s  Army.  As  you  know,  further  reen- 
forcements are  greatly  needed  on  account  of  the  Superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  Is  it  not  in  your  power  to  send  more  troops  ? Could  not 
Forrest  or  Morgan,  or  both,  do  more  now  for  our  cause  in  Sher- 
man’s rear  than  anywhere  else?  He  brings  his  supplies  from  Nashville, 
over  nearly  300  miles  of  railroad  through  a rough  country,  over  a 
great  number  of  bridges.  If  these  are  destroyed  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  subsist  his  large  army,  and  he  must  fall  back  through  a broad 
scope  of  country  destitute  of  provisions,  which  he  could  not  do  with- 
out great  loss  or  annihilation.  I do  not  wish  to  volunteer  advice,  but 
so  great  is  our  anxiety  for  the  success  of  our  Arms  and  the  defense  of 
the  State,  I trust  you  will  excuse  what  may  seem  to  be  an  intrusion. 

Joseph  E.  Brown. 

On  July  4,  six  days  later,  President  Davis  replied  as  follows : 

I fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  Atlanta  as  evinced  by  my  past 
action.  I have  sent  all  available  reenforcements,  detaching  troops 
even  from  points  that  remain  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The  disparity 
of  force  between  the  opposing  armies  in  Northern  Georgia  is  less,  as 
reported,  than  at  any  other  point.  The  Cavalry  of  Morgan  is  in  dis- 
trict Service  and  may  fulfill  your  wishes.  Forrest’s  command  is  now 
operating  on  Sherman’s  lines  of  communication  and  is  necessary  for 
other  purposes  in  his  present  field  of  service.  I do  not  see  that  I can 
change  the  disposition  of  our  forces  so  as  to  help  General  Johnston 
more  effectively  than  by  the  present  arrangement. 

Jefferson  Davis. 

To  President  Davis’  letter,  Governor  Brown  replied  July  4,  the 
day  he  got  it,  saying: 
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I regret  exceedingly  that  you  cannot  grant  my  request,  as  I am  sat- 
isfied Sherman’s  escape  wih  his  army  would  be  impossible  if  ten  thou- 
sand good  cavalry  under  Forrest  were  thrown  in  his  rear  this  side  of 
Chattanooga,  and  his  supplies  cut  off.  The  whole  country  expects  this 
though  points  of  less  importance  should  for  a time  be  overrun.  Our 
people  believe  that  General  Johnston  is  doing  all  in  his  power  with 
the  means  at  his  command,  and  all  expect  you  to  send  the  necessary 
force  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  subsistence.  We  do  not  see  how  For- 
rest’s operations  in  Mississippi  or  Morgan’s  raids  as  conducted  in 
Kentucky  interfere  with  Sherman’s  plans  in  this  State,  as  his  supplies 
continue  to  reach  him. 

Destroy  these  and  Atlanta  is  not  only  safe,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  army  under  Sherman  opens  up  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  us. 
Your  information  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  armies  in 
North  Georgia  cannot  be  from  reliable  sources.  If  your  mistake 
should  result  in  the  loss  of  Atlanta  and  the  occupation  of  other  strong 
points  in  this  State  by  the  enemy,  the  blow  may  be  fatal  to  our  cause 
and  remote  posterity  may  have  reason  to  mourn  over  the  error. 

Joseph  E.  Brown. 

General  Johnston  gives  in  his  “Narrative,”  page  571,  these  tele- 
grams to  General  Bragg: 

Near  Marietta,  June  12,  1864. 

General  Bragg,  Richmond: 

I have  urged  General  S.  D.  Lee  to  send  his  cavalry  at  once  to  break 
the  railroad  between  Dalton  and  Etowah.  If  you  agree  with  me  in 
the  opinion  that  it  can,  at  this  time,  render  no  service  in  Mississippi  to 
be  compared  with  this,  I suggest  that  you  give  him  orders. 

J.  E.  Johnston,  General. 

Near  Marietta,  June  13,  1864. 

General  Bragg,  Richmond: 

I earnestly  suggest  that  Major  General  Forrest  be  ordered  to 
take  such  parts  as  he  may  select  of  the  commands  of  Pillow,  Chalmers 
and  Roddy,  all  in  Eastern  Alabama,  and  operate  in  the  enemy’s  rear, 
between  his  army  and  Dalton.  J.  E.  Johnston,  General. 

Commenting  on  this  correspondence,  which  appears  in  his  “Nar- 
rative” on  pages  360-61  and  362,  General  Johnston  said: 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  five  thousand  cavalry,  directed  by 
Forrest’s  sagacity,  courage  and  enterprise  against  the  Federal  rail- 
road communications  would  have  been  at  least  so  far  successful  as  to 
prevent  as  much  food  as  was  absolutely  necessary  for  its  substance 
from  reaching  the  Federal  Army.  Such  a result  would  have  compelled 
General  Sherman  to  the  desperate  resource  to  decisive  battle  on  our 
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terms,  which  involved  attacking  excellent  troops  intrenched,  or  that 
of  abandoning  his  enterprise.  In  the  first  event  the  chances  of  battle 
would  have  been  greatly  in  our  favor.  In  the  second  rout  of  the 
Federal  Army  could  scarcely  have  been  prevented. 

President  Davis’  Error — President  Davis  made  a serious  mis- 
take when  he  made  General  Bragg  his  military  adviser.  General 
Bragg  was  in  command  at  Chickamauga  when  a brilliant  victory  was 
won  by  the  Confederate  army,  but  he  was  severely  criticized  because 
he  did  not  follow  up  that  victory  by  pursuing  and  destroying  the  army 
of  Rosecrans,  who  was  retreating  in  disorder  of  Chattanooga. 

Soon  afterward  followed  the  Confederate  defeat  at  Missionary 
Ridge,  when  Bragg  had  sent  Longstreet  to  Knoxville  and  so  weakened 
his  army  that  Grant  won  the  victory  of  Missionary  Ridge. 

Feeling  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  army,  General  Bragg 
resigned  and  General  Hardee  succeeded  him,  but  soon  gave  place  to 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  With  General  Bragg’s  experience  before 
him,  President  Davis  made  him  his  military  adviser.  That  mistake  of 
judgment  was  followed  by  two  fatal  errors  by  the  President,  one  when 
he  lost  the  opportunity  to  cut  off  Sherman’s  supplies  and  end  the  war. 
The  other  when  he  replaced  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  with  Gen- 
eral Hood. 

The  defeat  of  General  Sherman  in  his  Atlanta  campaign  would 
have  ended  the  war.  A convention  of  leading  men  at  Chicago,  in 
July,  1864,  had  declared  the  war  a failure  and  called  on  the  states 
to  take  action  to  end  it.  The  anti-war  sentiment  was  then  strong  in 
the  North.  In  spite  of  General  Grant’s  superior  numbers,  Lee  had 
met  him  successfully  in  a series  of  battles  with  great  loss  of  life  to  the 
Federal  armies.  The  people  of  the  North  were  tired  of  seeing  their 
sons  come  home  in  coffins  and  in  the  impending  Presidential  election 
the  anti-war  party  would  probably  have  been  victorious  if  Sherman 
had  been  defeated.  By  President  Davis’  errors  the  tables  were  turned. 
Atlanta  fell,  Lee’s  army  was  cut  off  from  its  supplies,  and  soon  had 
the  alternative  of  starvation  or  surrender. 

When  the  armies  of  McPherson,  Schofield  and  Thomas  had  crossed 
the  river  above  him  and  were  ready  to  begin  their  great  right  wheel 
around  Atlanta,  from  Peachtree  Creek  to  Decatur,  General  John- 
ston’s forces  were  between  Thomas  and  Atlanta.  Thomas  was  on 
Peachtree  Creek  ready  to  advance  his  men  across  it  toward  Atlanta 
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and  Johnston  had  made  his  plans  to  meet  him  when  he  received  a 
telegram  from  President  Davis  instructing  him  to  turn  over  the  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  to  General  John  B.  Hood,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  commanded  a corps  of  Johnston’s  army. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  that 
change  of  commanders  and  many  think  President  Davis  made  a fatal 
mistake  in  putting  the  bold,  hard  fighting  and  perhaps  rash  Hood  in 
place  of  the  cautious  and  masterful  strategist  Johnston. 

General  Johnston’s  Account  of  the  Retreat — In  his  report  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1864,  written  from  Vineville,  Georgia,  General  Johnston 
reviews  briefly  his  retreat  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Dalton  to  the 
Chattahoochee,  giving  the  reason  for  that  course.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  early  in  June  he  asked  the  President  to  send  a force  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  prevent  the  use  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  by 
Sherman’s  army.  On  that  subject  he  says: 

Early  in  the  campaign  the  statements  of  the  strength  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  Department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana  given  me  by 
Lieutenant-General  Polk,  just  from  the  command  of  that  department, 
and  by  telegraphic  correspondence  with  his  successor,  Lieutenant- 
General  S.  D.  Lee,  gave  me  reason  to  hope  that  a competent  force 
could  be  sent  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
railroad  by  the  United  States  army.  I,  therefore,  suggested  it  to  the 
President  directly  on  the  13th  of  June  and  16th  of  July,  and  through 
General  Bragg  on  the  3d,  12th,  13th,  16th  and  26th  of  June,  and 
also  to  Lieutenant-General  Lee  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  3d,  nth 
and  1 6th  of  June.  I did  so  in  the  belief  that  this  cavalry  would  serve 
the  Confederacy  better  by  causing  the  defeat  of  Major-General  Sher- 
man’s army  than  by  repelling  a raid  in  Mississippi. 

Reasons  for  the  Retreat — After  tracing  his  retreat  from  Dalton 
to  the  Chattahoochee  River  up  to  the  time  when  he  turned  over  the 
command  of  the  army  to  General  Hood,  General  Johnston  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  his  retreat: 

At  Dalton  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy  made  the 
chances  of  battle  much  against  us,  and  even  if  beaten  they  had  a 
safe  refuge  behind  the  fortified  pass  of  Ringgold  and  in  the  fortress 
of  Chattanooga.  Our  refuge,  in  case  of  defeat,  was  in  Atlanta,  one 
hundred  miles  off,  with  three  rivers  intervening.  Therefore,  victory 
for  us  could  not  have  been  decisive,  while  defeat  would  have  been 
utterly  disastrous.  Between  Dalton  and  the  Chattahoochee  we  could 
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have  given  battle  only  by  attacking  the  enemy  intrenched,  or  so  near 
intrenchments  that  the  only  result  of  success  to  us  would  have  been  his 
falling  back  into  them,  while  defeat  would  have  been  our  ruin.  In 
the  course  pursued,  our  troops  always  fighting  under  cover,  had  very 
trifling  losses  compared  with  those  they  inflicted,  so  that  the  enemy’s 
numerical  superiority  was  reduced  daily,  and  rapidly,  and  we  could 
reasonably  have  expected  to  cope  with  the  Federal  army  on  equal 
ground  by  the  time  the  Chattahoochee  was  passed.  Defeat  on  this 
side  of  that  river  would  have  been  its  destruction.  We,  if  beaten,  had 
a place  of  refuge  in  Atlanta  too  strong  to  be  assaulted  and  too  exten- 
sive to  be  invested.  I had  also  hoped  that  by  the  breaking  of  the  rail- 
road in  its  rear  the  Federal  army  might  be  compelled  to  attack  us  in 
a position  of  our  own  choosing,  or  to  a retreat  easily  converted  into  a 
rout.  After  we  crossed  the  Etowah  five  detachments  of  cavalry  were 
successively  sent  with  instructions  to  destroy  as  much  as  they  could  of 
the  railroad  between  Dalton  and  the  Etowah.  All  failed  because  too 
weak.  We  could  never  spare  a sufficient  body  of  cavalry  for  this  serv- 
ice, as  its  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  defense  of  every 
position  we  occupied.  Captain  Harvey,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
sagacity,  was  detached  on  this  service  with  one  hundred  men,  on  the 
nth  of  June,  and  remained  for  several  weeks  near  the  railroad,  fre- 
quently interrupting  (although  not  strong  enough  to  prevent)  its  use. 

In  transferring  the  command  to  General  Hood,  I explained  my 
plan  to  him:  First  to  attack  the  Federal  army  while  crossing  Peach- 
tree Creek.  If  we  were  successful,  great  results  might  be  hoped  for, 
as  the  enemy  would  have  both  the  creek  and  the  river  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  Second,  if  unsuccessful,  to  keep  the  enemy  by  intrenching,  to 
give  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  State  troops  promised  by  Governor 
Brown;  to  garrison  Atlanta  with  those  troops,  and  when  the  Federal 
army  approached  the  town  attack  it  on  its  most  exposed  flank  with  all 
the  Confederate  troops.  These  troops,  who  had  been  for  seventy- 
four  days  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy — laboring  and  fight- 
ing daily,  enduring  toil,  exposure  and  danger  with  equal  cheerfulness, 
more  confident  and  high  spirited  than  when  the  Federal  army  pre- 
sented itself  near  Dalton — were  then  inferior  to  none  who  ever  served 
the  Confederacy. 

Under  the  excellent  administration  of  Brigadier-General  Mackall, 
chief  of  staff,  the  troops  were  well  equipped  and  abundantly  supplied. 
The  draft  animals  of  the  artillery  and  quartermaster’s  departments 
were  in  better  condition  on  the  18th  of  July  than  on  the  5th  of  May. 
We  lost  no  material  in  the  retreat  except  the  four  field  pieces  men- 
tioned in  the  accompanying  report  of  General  Hood. 

I commenced  the  campaign  with  General  Bragg’s  army  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  with  one  brigade  added  (Mercer’s),  and  two  taken 
away  (Baldwin’s  and  Quarles’).  That  opposed  to  us  was  Grant’s  army 
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of  Missionary  Ridge,  then  estimated  at  eighty  thousand  by  our  prin- 
cipal officers,  increased,  as  I have  stated,  by  two  corps,  a division  and 
several  thousand  recruits — in  all  at  least  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
cavalry  of  that  army  was  estimated  by  Major-General  Wheeler  at  fif- 
teen thousand.  The  reenforcements  which  joined  our  army  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand  infantry  and  artillery  and  four  thousand  cavalry. 
Our  scouts  reported  much  greater  numbers  joining  the  United  States 
Army — garrisons  and  bridge  guards  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
relieved  by  one  hundred  days’  men,  and  the  Seventeenth  Corps  with 
two  thousand  cavalry. 

The  loss  of  our  infantry  and  artillery  from  the  5th  of  May  had 
been  about  ten  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  forty-seven  hun- 
dred from  all  other  causes,  mainly  slight  sickness,  produced  by  heavy, 
cold  rains,  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  half  of  June.  These  and  the 
slightly  wounded  were  beginning  to  rejoin  their  regiments.  For  want 
of  reports  I am  unable  to  give  the  loss  or  the  services  of  the  cavalry, 
which  was  less  under  my  eye  than  the  rest  of  the  army.  Its  effective 
strength  was  increased  by  about  two  thousand  during  the  campaign. 
The  effective  force  transferred  to  General  Hood  was  about  forty-one 
thousand  infantry  and  artillery  and  ten  thousand  cavalry. 

The  Change  of  Commanders — The  change  of  commanders  occurred 
on  July  17,  1864,  when  General  Johnston  was  succeeded  by  General 
Hood.  General  Johnston  courteously  assisted  General  Hood  in  com- 
pleting the  movements  of  the  Confederates  on  July  18th  to  the  Peach- 
tree Creek  position  and  explained  his  plans  to  him.  His  plan  was  first 
to  attack  Sherman’s  army  while  it  was  crossing  Peachtree  Creek,  and 
if  successful  press  the  advantage  thus  gained  to  a successful  issue.  If 
the  attack  did  not  succeed  he  was  to  hold  the  Peachtree  line  until  Gov- 
ernor Brown’s  militia  was  brought  into  position  to  protect  Atlanta. 
Johnston’s  plan  in  that  event  was  to  draw  his  army  back  through  the 
city  and  with  three  corps  attack  one  of  Sherman’s  flanks,  confident 
that  even  if  this  attack  did  not  succeed,  Atlanta  was  so  strongly  forti- 
fied that  he  could  hold  it  indefinitely. 

On  the  morning  of  July  18th  Sherman’s  entire  army  advanced  in  a 
great  right  wheel,  McPherson  on  the  extreme  left,  Schofield  in  the  cen- 
ter and  Thomas  on  the  right. 

At  the  same  time  Sherman’s  extreme  left  under  McPherson  swung 
around  to  the  Georgia  Railroad,  beyond  Decatur,  and  tore  up  several 
miles  of  railroad  track. 

On  the  1 8th  and  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  corps  of  Howard, 
Hooker  and  Palmer  crossed  Peachtree  Creek  and  formed  a line  of  bat- 
tle on  its  south  bank. 
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The  Battle  of  Peachtree  Creek — At  3 o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  July  20th,  General  Hood’s  army  suddenly  attacked  Howard’s  corps 
in  great  force,  and  the  attack  soon  extended  to  Hooker’s  corps,  the 
advance  being  in  columns  three  lines  deep. 

Before  this  terrible  onset  the  Federal  forces  wavered  at  first,  but 
soon  rallied  and  held  their  position. 

Nearly  half  of  Hood’s  army  was  engaged  and  both  sides  were 
fighting  for  the  first  time  in  an  open  field.  Failing  to  break  the  Fed- 
eral lines  the  Confederates  were  repulsed  and  retired,  leaving  their 
dead  upon  the  field.  In  this  fierce  battle  the  opposing  armies  came 
together  so  closely  that  in  many  places  they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

Hooker’s  corps,  fighting  in  open  ground,  lost  about  1,500  men  and 
he  reported  400  Confederate  dead,  left  upon  the  ground.  He  esti- 
mated the  Confederate  wounded  at  4,000,  but  this  seems  an  exaggera- 
tion, as  most  of  them  were  able  to  get  back  within  their  own  lines. 

The  first  shell  from  Sherman’s  army  fell  in  Atlanta  on  the  day  of 
his  battle  at  the  intersection  of  East  Ellis  and  Ivy  streets,  where  it 
exploded  and  killed  a little  child  which  was  with  its  parents. 

On  July  21,  fighting  almost  ceased.  The  opposing  armies  were 
watching  each  other  and  maneuvering  for  positions.  That  night  Gen- 
eral Hood  withdrew  from  his  Peachtree  line  and  occupied  a fortified 
line,  facing  north  and  east,  with  Stewart’s  corps,  a part  of  Hardee’s 
corps  and  G.  W.  Smith’s  division  of  militia. 

In  the  meantime  General  Hood  sent  General  Wheeler  with  his 
division  of  cavalry  against  Sherman’s  wagon  trains  parked  in  Decatur, 
which  had  no  cavalry  protection  as  Sherman  had  sent  Garrard’s  cav- 
alry to  Covington  to  destroy  some  bridges  across  the  Ulcofauhatchee 
and  Yellow  rivers,  and  tear  up  the  railroad  from  Stone  Mountain 
eastward. 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta — The  terrible  battle  of  Atlanta  was  fought 
on  July  22d.  General  Hood  threw  a heavy  force  against  General 
McPherson’s  grand  division,  which  was  composed  of  Logan’s  and 
Blair’s  corps.  This  assault  by  the  Confederates  was  sudden,  unex- 
pected and  desperate.  The  fighting  by  Hood’s  men  was  terrific.  They 
made  many  charges  and  at  first  had  the  advantage,  gained  by  the  sud- 
denness and  force  of  their  attack,  but  finally  had  to  fall  back  because 
of  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
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General  Hood’s  plan  was  to  attack  Sherman’s  right  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  attack  was  delayed  until  four  o’clock.  This  attack  on 
Sherman’s  right  met  with  some  success,  broke  through  the  main  lines 
and  secured  possession  of  DeGress’  battery  of  four  twenty-pound  Par- 
rott guns,  killing  every  horse  belonging  to  the  battery,  and  turning  the 
guns  against  the  enemy. 

In  a short  time,  however,  the  battery  was  retaken  by  the  Federal 
troops  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  Federal  army  sustained  a great  loss  in  that  battle  in  the  death 
of  General  McPherson,  commanding  the  left  grand  division  of  Sher- 
man’s army.  According  to  Sherman’s  memoirs,  General  McPherson, 
a few  minutes  after  his  conference  with  General  Sherman,  hearing 
heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  his  lines,  rode  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  his  horse  came  back  without  a rider.  He  had 
been  killed  by  Confederate  sharpshooters. 

General  Logan,  a corps  commander,  succeeded  General  McPher- 
son, in  charge  of  Federal  forces,  and  after  very  hard  fighting  on  both 
sides  General  Hood’s  forces  withdrew  into  Atlanta. 

Having  gained  possession  of  high  ground  northeast  of  the  city, 
the  Federal  forces  mounted  their  siege  guns  commanding  Atlanta. 

The  death  of  General  Walker  of  Hood’s  army  was  one  of  the 
sad  events  of  that  day. 

The  battle  of  Ezra  Church,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Battle 
Hill,  occurred  on  July  28th,  Hardee’s  and  Lee’s  corps  on  the  Confed- 
erate side  attacking  the  extreme  right  of  Sherman’s  army,  commanded 
by  General  Logan.  They  fought  hard  from  1 1 130  A.  M.  until  4 
P.  M.,  making  six  terrific  charges  upon  the  fortified  position  of  the 
enemy.  General  Logan  reported  losses  on  his  side  as  50  killed,  449 
wounded  and  73  missing,  a total  of  572. 

The  loss  of  the  Confederates  under  Hardee  and  Lee  is  said  to 
have  been  700  killed  and  2,000  wounded.  The  Federals  making  other 
attacks  failed  to  break  into  Atlanta. 

The  Siege  of  Atlanta — Atlanta  was  under  fire  for  forty  days  and 
nights.  The  rain  of  shot  and  shell  poured  on  a city  occupied  by  men, 
women  and  children  for  forty  days  and  nights  was  something  unpre- 
cedented in  warfare.  The  long  drawn  out  horror  of  it  and  the  mar- 
velous courage  and  fortitude  of  the  residents  of  Atlanta  during  that 
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period  cannot  be  told  in  words.  The  reports  of  military  commanders 
do  not  show  it  and  we  can  only  realize  what  happened  by  the  accounts 
of  eyewitnesses,  gathered  up  and  put  together  in  the  thrilling  story 
written  by  Wallace  P.  Reed  years  ago,  when  the  memory  of  those 
tragic  events  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  who  passed  through 
them  as  he  did  while  a boy  in  Atlanta  during  the  siege. 

Mr.  Reed  has  left  this  picture  of  those  dreadful  scenes,  beginning 
with  a realistic  description  of  the  scene  in  the  city  during  the  battle  of 
Atlanta  on  July  22  : 

There  was  a park  in  front  of  the  present  site  of  the  Kimball  House 
and  there  General  Hood  sat  on  his  horse  during  the  battle,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  and  received  reports  from  the  field. 

Soon  the  park  was  covered  with  tables,  surgeons  spread  out  their 
instruments  and  the  wounded  were  brought  in.  The  surgeons  had  to 
work  fast.  They  cut  and  slashed  and  sawed  through  bones.  Arms 
and  legs  fell  into  the  baskets  and  the  grass  was  red  with  blood.  Squads 
of  Federal  prisoners  were  marched  in  and  the  death  of  General 
McPherson  was  reported.  People  thought  the  battle  was  a Confed- 
erate victory.  Then  followed  a reaction. 

The  rattle  of  musketry  had  died  away.  The  groaning  wounded 
had  been  carried  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  prisoners  had  been  disposed 
of.  Once  more  the  civil  life  of  the  city  was  astir.  People  crowded 
the  stores,  and  the  roar  of  battle  gave  place  to  the  hum  of  traffic.  The 
prudent  housekeepers,  who  had  been  laying  in  supplies  of  provisions 
in  anticipation  of  a siege,  continued  their  shopping.  Even  on  this  open- 
ing day  of  the  siege,  many  things  could  still  be  had  for  the  money: 
coffee  at  $20  a pound;  sugar  at  $15;  flour  at  $300  a barrel — these 
were  still  for  sale,  and  there  were  many  other  things  at  proportionate 
prices.  No  butter,  however,  no  chickens,  no  vegetables,  and,  in  fact, 
nothing  that  would  tempt  an  epicure.  At  a restaurant  a guest  would 
get  a plate  of  ham  and  eggs  and  a cup  of  coffee  for  $25.  On  this  very 
day  a young  man  stepped  into  a clothing  store  and  bought  a felt  hat 
for  $150,  a pair  of  shoes  for  $100,  and  a sack  coat,  of  good  durable 
cloth,  for  $200. 

There  were  five  daily  papers  in  Atlanta,  the  “Intelligencer,”  the 
“Southern  Confederacy,”  the  “Commonwealth,”  the  “Reveille,”  and 
the  “Gate  City  Guardian.”  Besides  these  the  “Chattanooga  Rebel” 
and  the  “Knoxville  Register,”  as  refugees,  were  here  for  a while. 

Daily  papers  sold  for  fifty  cents  and  were  eagerly  bought,  as  they 
greatly  cheered  the  people.  But  this  reaction  against  the  horrors  of 
war  was  brief. 
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“After  the  bloody  battle  of  the  22nd  the  combatants  on  both  sides 
settled  down  to  business,”  said  Mr.  Reed.  “Under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  that  accomplished  military  engineer,  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  the 
city  had  been  made  the  center  of  a circle  of  almost  impregnable  forts 
and  breastworks;  and  thousands  of  stout  negroes,  pressed  for  the 
work,  had  cut  down  every  tree  and  shrub  within  a mile  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, in  order  to  give  the  guns  full  play,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  stealing  a march  upon  the  works.  Still  the  city  was  not 
completely  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Two 
roads,  the  one  to  Macon,  and  the  one  to  West  Point,  remained  open, 
and  over  these  lines  poured  a continuous  stream  of  refugees.  Sher- 
man’s army  extended  in  a crescent,  stretching,  perhaps,  two-thirds  of 
the  way  around  the  town.  The  Federals  lost  no  time  in  placing  their 
big  siege  guns  in  position,  and  then  the  shelling  commenced  in  earnest. 

“At  first  there  was  a great  terror  and  dread  about  shot  and  shell 
shrieking  through  the  air  and  plowing  up  the  ground.  After  the  first 
shell  had  plunged  the  astounded  people  into  the  depths  of  despair,  a 
sleepless  night  followed.  The  streets  resounded  with  the  ominous 
rumble  of  army  wagons,  and  the  hurried  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  thousands  of  men  made  the  sultry  air  thick  with  dust. 
Many  of  the  merchants  had  moved  their  stocks  of  merchandise  days 
before,  but  hundreds  had  been  unable  to  obtain  transportation,  and 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  remain.  The  government  stores  were 
still  in  the  city,  and  the  immense  workshops  continued  in  full  blast.  It 
was  out  of  the  question  to  transfer  such  a mass  of  material  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.” 

Although  there  was  fighting  south  of  the  city,  near  Utoy  Creek,  on 
Sunday,  August  7,  religious  services  were  held  that  day  in  most  of 
the  Atlanta  churches,  said  Mr.  Reed.  He  continues: 

The  first  spasm  of  fear  was  over,  and  the  citizens  strengthened 
their  bomb-proofs  and  calmly  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  men  moved 
about  the  streets  as  usual,  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  dodging 
an  occasional  shell.  The  ladies  busied  themselves  with  their  house- 
hold matters,  with  their  ears  on  the  alert  for  the  well-known  sounds 
of  danger.  Many  times  during  the  day  a busy  housewife  would  uncere- 
moniously drop  her  sewing,  and,  gathering  her  little  ones  together, 
would  make  a wild  and  precipitate  plunge  for  the  backyard,  where  the 
family  would  quickly  disappear  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  to 
remain  until  there  was  a lull  in  the  storm  of  lead  and  iron.  Most  of 
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the  shells  had  percussion  caps,  and  as  fully  three-fourths  of  them  had 
struck  on  the  wrong  end,  they  failed  to  explode.  Many  fuse  shells 
were  fired,  and  at  night  these  presented  a beautiful  appearance,  resem- 
bling so  many  rockets. 

At  first  there  were  few  casualties  in  the  city.  An  exploding  bomb 
would  tear  up  several  rooms  in  a house,  or  when  it  fell  in  the  street  a 
deep  hole  would  be  left,  big  enough  to  swallow  an  army  wagon  with 
its  mules.  The  people,  however,  were  so  watchful  that  they  managed 
for  a time  to  escape  injury. 

The  siege  and  shelling  of  Atlanta  began  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  22nd.  According  to  Mr.  I.  B.  Pilgrim  the  following  are 
some  of  the  results  of  the  siege  and  bombardment:  A shell  entered 
the  house  of  Mr.  Goldsburg,  at  the  corner  of  Hunter  and  Lloyd 
streets,  exploding  amidst  the  family,  wounding  Dr.  Gates’  wife  and 
child.  Another  shell  entered  Mr.  Hackett’s  house  on  Pryor  Street, 
and  one  entered  the  carpenter  shop  of  Sherwood  and  Demerest.  Mr. 
Kelly’s  house  was  struck,  but  not  materially  damaged.  Thomas  Kile’s 
building,  on  Peachtree  Street,  was  struck  by  a shell,  which  exploded 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  the  house  adjoining  Mr.  Kile’s  was  struck  by 
a shell  which  passed  through  the  roof  and  came  out  at  the  gable  end. 
Every  building  on  Cherokee  Block  was  struck,  and  each  one  consider- 
ably damaged.  Five  shells  passed  through  Wesley  Chapel  from  the 
rear  end  of  the  building,  and  three  from  the  front.  One  shell  passed 
through  ten  seats.  Four  struck  the  parsonage,  doing  to  it  considerable 
damage.  Judge  Ezzard’s  house  had  a visit  from  one  of  the  shells  and 
was  pretty  badly  battered. 

The  State  commissary  building  on  Peachtree  Street  was  struck  by 
one  shell.  A shell  burst  at  the  window  of  Joseph  Winship’s  residence, 
breaking  the  glass  and  otherwise  damaging  the  building.  The  house 
of  J.  F.  Trout,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Sieglewitch  were  each  struck  by 
a shell,  but  neither  was  much  damaged.  A shell  entered  Dr.  C.  Pow- 
ell’s house,  passed  through  two  rooms,  and  lodged  in  a box  without 
exploding.  One  shell  passed  through  the  roof  of  Mr.  Hairlow’s 
house,  and  another  passed  through  an  unoccupied  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ivy  and  Peachtree  streets,  tearing  it  up  considerably.  About 
one-third  of  the  houses  on  Peachtree  Street  were  struck  and  more  or 
less  injured. 

Three  shells  struck  the  female  college  building,  one  tearing  away 
about  one-half  of  the  belfry.  Two  shells  struck  Mr.  Trout’s  private 
house  on  the  street  leading  from  the  “Trout  House.”  L.  B.  Davis’ 
house  was  struck  by  two  shells,  one  in  the  garret,  and  the  other  in  the 
cellar.  John  H.  Seals’  house  was  struck  by  five  or  six  shells.  Charles 
Bohnfield’s  coffin  shop  was  struck,  and  also  Major  Shacklefield’s  house, 
on  Spring  Street.  Mr.  McLendon’s  house  was  struck,  and  also  the 
bridge  on  Broad  Street.  Several  houses  on  Ivy  Street  were  struck, 
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near  Colonel  Wallace’s  and  John  Glenn’s  residences.  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Smith’s  house,  on  Peachtree  Street,  was  badly  damaged.  A shell 
burst  inside  of  St.  Luke’s  Chapel. 

Tallulah  engine  house  was  penetrated  by  a shell,  as  was  also 
Mrs.  Dr.  Coe’s  stable.  A shell  exploded  inside  of  Dr.  Willis  West- 
moreland’s house  and  another  exploded  in  a room  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Goodman.  A solid  shot  struck  the  house  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson,  and 
two  shots  struck  John  Weaver’s  house,  on  Walton  Street,  one  of  them 
passing  through  the  parlor,  tearing  up  the  furniture  and  the  piano. 
A shell  passed  through  a room  of  the  brick  house  of  Mr.  Smith,  on 
Walton  Street,  went  down  into  the  cellar  and  exploded.  A solid  shot 
tore  out  one  side  of  Mrs.  Frank  Grubb’s  house,  on  Walton  Street. 
Every  house  on  Marietta  Street  to  the  gas  works  was  struck  and  dam- 
aged in  various  degrees.  A shell  passed  through  Peter  Huges’  house, 
wounding  Mrs.  Flake,  Mrs.  Coons,  and  a child  of  Mrs.  Callahan. 
Mrs.  Rhodes’  house,  in  the  rear  of  the  State  Road  House,  was  struck 
by  a shell. 

About  twenty  shots  struck  the  Western  and  Atlantic  roundhouse, 
and  three  or  four  struck  the  State  depot.  Concert  Hall  was  struck  by 
three  shots,  and  John  H.  Flynn’s  house  was  struck  three  or  four  times. 
Dr.  Harrison  Westmoreland’s  house  was  struck,  as  was  Mrs.  Cooley’s 
and  Mrs.  Anderson’s  boarding  houses. 

The  African  Church,  on  Collins  Street,  and  Mr.  Henderson’s 
house,  at  the  corner  of  Collins  and  Church  streets,  were  all  visited.  John 
McGhee’s  house  was  entered  by  a shell,  which  burst  in  a room  where 
Mrs.  McGhee  was  engaged  in  cutting  up  meat,  but  she  was  not  injured. 
John  Butler’s  house,  on  Collins  Street,  was  entered  by  a shell,  as  were 
also  Dr.  Brown’s  house,  Mrs.  Schnatt’s,  Marcus  A.  Bell’s,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis’, and  Mrs.  William  Barnes’. 

The  Trout  house  was  hit  by  one  shell,  as  also  was  John  Neal’s 
house,  which  stood  near  the  corner  of  Mitchell  and  Calhoun  streets. 
One  shell  entered  the  house  of  the  Misses  Durham,  but  did  no  dam- 
age. The  store  of  Mr.  Kantrawitch,  on  Whitehall  Street,  was  entered 
by  two  shells,  which  exploded  and  tore  everything  to  pieces.  “Old 
man  Houghton’s”  eating  saloon  was  entered.  A solid  shot  passed 
through  the  dining  room  of  J.  M.  P.  Calvo’s  house  when  the  table 
was  set  for  supper.  Dr.  Geutebruck’s  house,  near  the  mineral  springs 
was  entered.  The  “Appeal”  building,  the  only  building  occupied  by 
a newspaper  in  the  city  at  the  time,  was  hit.  The  “Intelligencer”  office 
was  entered  through  the  open  window  by  a shell,  which  did  not 
explode.  Rawson’s  store,  on  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Hunter 
streets,  was  hit,  as  were  Wood’s  jewelry  store,  and  Mrs.  Valentino’s 
store. 

The  above  casualties  occurred  before  August  4th.  On  that  day  a 
shell  entered  the  market  house,  and  burst  inside,  where  some  thirty 
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persons  were  engaged  in  marketing,  but  none  of  them  were  injured. 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  struck  on  Thursday  morning.  Mr. 
Warner’s  house  was  struck  Wednesday  night,  and  he  and  his  only  child 
were  killed.  A lady  refugee  from  Rome  was  killed  the  same  evening 
on  Peachtree  Street,  while  ironing.  John  Peel’s  house,  on  Spring 
Street,  was  struck  by  five  shells.  On  Sunday  a militiaman  picked  up  a 
twenty-four-pound  shell  and  was  picking  away  at  it  with  a rock  when 
it  exploded,  killing  him  instantly.  August  4th  was  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  shelling  of  the  city,  yet,  on  that  day,  as  before  and  afterward, 
women  and  children  would  walk  about  the  streets  as  though  there  were 
no  army  within  a hundred  miles,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  two-thirds 
of  the  houses  in  the  city  were  still  occupied  by  the  inhabitants,  many 
of  them  the  oldest  people  of  the  place. 

The  wounded  Federal  soldiers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
federates were  taken  to  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  Building,  which 
was  itself  occasionally  hit  by  Sherman’s  shells.  At  this  time  a writer  in 
the  “Intelligencer”  said  that  Atlanta  would  never  be  taken  by  the 
Yankees,  and  that  the  prospects  were  brightening. 

The  Artillery  Duel — If  any  one  day  of  the  siege  was  worse  than 
all  the  others,  it  was  that  red  day  in  August,  when  all  the  fires  of  hell, 
and  all  the  thunders  of  the  universe  seemed  to  be  blazing  and  roaring 
over  Atlanta.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  everything 
had  been  comparatively  quiet  for  a few  days,  when  one  fine  morning, 
about  breakfast  time,  a big  siege  gun  belched  forth  a sheet  of  flame 
with  a sullen  boom  from  a Federal  battery  on  the  north  side  of  the 
city.  The  Confederates  had  an  immense  gun  on  Peachtree  Street,  one 
so  large  and  heavy  that  it  had  taken  three  days  to  drag  it  to  its  posi- 
tion. This  monster  engine  of  destruction  lost  no  time  in  replying  to 
its  noisy  challenger,  and  then  the  duel  opened  all  along  the  lines  of 
the  east,  north,  and  west.  Ten  Confederate  and  eleven  Federal  bat- 
teries took  part  in  the  engagement.  On  Peachtree,  just  where  Kim- 
ball Street  intersects,  the  big  gun  of  the  Confederates  put  in  its  best 
work,  but  only  to  draw  a hot  fire  from  the  enemy.  Shot  and  shell 
rained  in  every  direction.  Great  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke  rolled 
over  the  town,  trailing  down  to  the  ground,  and  through  this  stifling 
gloom  the  sun  glared  down  like  a great  red  eye  peering  through  a 
bronze-colored  cloud.  It  was  on  this  day  of  horrors  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  was  greatest  among  the  citizens. 

The  shelling  of  Atlanta  called  forth  a vigorous  protest  from  Gen- 
eral Hood.  The  Confederate  commander  wrote  a long  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children,  and  other  non-combatants,  in  the 
besieged  city,  and  that  it  was  barbarous  in  the  extreme  to  slaughter 
them  with  shot  and  shell. 
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Sherman’s  reply  was  one  of  the  strongest,  sharpest,  and  most 
brutal  letters  in  our  war  literature.  The  Federal  general  took  the 
position  that  Hood  was  deliberately  conducting  a wholly  unjustifiable 
struggle,  and  that  he  knew  Atlanta  could  not  be  successfully  defended. 
He  charged  him  with  cowardice  in  seeking  the  shelter  of  a city  full 
of  women  and  children,  and  then  appealing  to  the  enemy  for  mercy. 
The  grim  invader  reminded  General  Hood  that  war  was  the  science  of 
barbarism,  and  that  its  main  object  was  to  slay  and  destroy. 

Raids  by  Sherman’s  Cavalry — Soon  after  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
which  occurred  on  July  22,  1864,  General  Sherman  received  a mes- 
age  from  General  Grant  in  Virginia,  stating  that  the  Confederate 
Government  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  condition  of  things 
at  Atlanta  and  it  was  probable  that  General  Hood  would  be  largely 
reenforced.  For  this  reason  Sherman  at  once  became  aggressive, 
transferring  part  of  his  army  to  the  right  and  leaving  Schofield’s  to 
stretch  out  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  Georgia  Railroad,  which  he  had 
already  torn  up  for  thirty  miles  to  prevent  supplies  from  the  East 
coming  to  the  Confederates.  As  a further  measure  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, he  ordered  two  important  cavalry  expeditions,  one  to  pass  around 
Atlanta  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  One  cavalry  column 
of  5,000  men,  under  General  Stoneman,  was  sent  around  the  Con- 
federate right,  and  the  other,  under  General  McCook,  to  pass  around 
the  Confederate  left.  The  two  commands  were  to  meet  at  Lovejoy 
Station,  on  the  Central  road,  and  destroy  the  communications  with  the 
Confederate  Army.  One  of  them,  under  General  Stoneman,  was  to 
push  on  to  Macon,  and  then  to  Andersonville,  some  miles  below 
Macon,  in  Southwest  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  34,000 
Union  prisoners  held  by  the  Confederates  at  that  place. 

Both  of  these  cavalry  raids  came  to  grief.  General  Wheeler,  with 
his  Confederate  Cavalry,  defeated  McCook  at  Newnan,  inflicting  a 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  that  force  and  capturing  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  two  cannon,  and  1,200  horses  with 
equipment. 

About  the  same  time  General  Howell  Cobb  and  General  Alfred 
Iverson  defeated  Stoneman  at  Macon.  Stoneman,  at  Macon,  had 
attacked  Governor  Brown’s  militia,  but  was  repulsed.  The  militia 
was  under  command  of  General  Cobb,  and  both  he  and  Governor 
Brown  were  on  the  field,  acting  under  the  suggestion  of  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  who  was  present  supervising  the  battle.  Six  hundred 
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Federal  soldiers  were  captured  and  the  grateful  people  of  Macon 
wanted  to  give  a dinner  to  General  Iverson  and  his  command,  but  it 
was  ordered  away  before  that  plan  could  be  carried  out. 

General  Stoneman,  with  six  hundred  of  his  men,  after  his  defeat, 
acted  as  a rear  guard  to  let  the  rest  of  his  force  get  away,  and  he  was 
captured  with  six  hundred  men  supporting  him. 

Others  of  Sherman’s  cavalrymen  were  more  successful.  Garrard 
broke  up  bridges  near  Covington,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  and  Rous- 
seau tore  up  the  West  Point  road  at  Opelika. 

Wheeler  in  Sherman’s  Rear — After  the  brilliant  victories  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  over  McCook’s  cavalry,  at  Newnan,  and  General  Iver- 
son and  General  Cobb  over  Stoneman’s  cavalry,  at  Macon,  General 
Hood  sent  General  Wheeler,  with  his  cavalry,  north,  in  the  rear  of 
Sherman’s  army,  to  destroy  his  railroad  communication,  by  which  the 
Federal  Army  was  supplied. 

General  Wheeler  burned  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Etowah 
River,  forty-three  miles  north  of  Atlanta,  captured  Dalton  and  Resaca, 
and  destroyed  thirty-five  miles  of  railroad  in  that  neighborhood. 
Then,  going  into  Tennessee,  he  and  General  Forrest  did  great  dam- 
age to  the  Federal  lines  of  supply  in  that  State. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  appeared  that  cavalry  raids  did  not  cripple 
Sherman’s  communications  enough  to  make  him  retreat,  for  he  con- 
tinued to  move  west  and  south  of  Atlanta.  In  one  of  these  movements, 
General  Schofield’s  Federal  Corps  attacked  the  Confederate  line  near 
Utoy  Creek,  which  was  held  by  General  Bates’  division.  General  Scho- 
field’s troops  attacked  Bates’  division  twice,  but  both  times  were  driven 
back  with  heavy  loss.  This  occurred  on  August  6.  Bates’  division, 
which  defeated  Schofield’s  army  corps  at  Utoy  Creek,  was  composed 
of  Lewis’  Kentucky  brigade,  Tyler’s  or  Smith’s  Tennesseeans  and 
Georgians,  and  Finlay’s  Florida  brigade. 

Then  Sherman  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Wheeler’s 
cavalry,  and  sent  a force,  under  Kilpatrick,  against  the  Macon  road, 
but  that  force  was  defeated  by  General  William  H.  Jackson’s  Con- 
federate Cavalry,  and  another  Federal  raid  along  the  Augusta  road, 
about  the  same  time  (August  22),  was  also  defeated. 

The  Battle  of  Jonesboro — On  the  night  of  August  25  Sherman 
apparently  disappeared  from  the  Confederate  front  and  began  a flank 
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march  west  and  south  of  Atlanta.  He  sent  his  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  intrenched  camp  of  General  Slocum’s  corps,  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  and  with  his  other  five  corps  marched  to  Fairburn,  on  the  West 
Point  road,  and  then  turned  southward  toward  Jonesboro,  reaching 
there  August  30. 

To  meet  this  southward  move  of  Sherman,  which  was  intended  to 
cut  off  the  communications  and  supplies  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
General  Hood  sent  General  Hardee,  with  his  corps  and  the  corps  of 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  to  attack  the  Federals  and  drive  them  back 
from  Jonesboro.  He  instructed  Hardee,  in  case  the  attack  failed,  to 
send  General  Lee’s  corps  back  toward  Atlanta  to  protect  Hood’s  line 
of  retreat. 

On  August  31  General  Hardee  attacked  the  Federal  forces,  which 
were  already  intrenched,  and  was  repulsed.  Then,  in  compliance  with 
General  Hood’s  orders,  he  sent  Lee’s  corps  back  toward  Atlanta. 
That  left  General  Hardee  with  only  one  corps  to  meet  five  corps  of  the 
Federal  Army. 

About  noon,  on  September  1,  General  Hardee’s  corps  was  attacked 
by  the  Federal  forces,  but  as  the  attacks  were  not  made  along  Gen- 
eral Hardee’s  whole  line  at  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  shift  his 
troops  to  the  points  of  attack  in  time  to  repel  them,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  an  angle  of  the  line  held  by  Govan’s  Arkansas 
brigade  and  Lewis’  Kentucky  brigade  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Federals.  The  brave  men  of  these  two  Confederate  bri- 
gades held  their  lines  until  dense  masses  of  Federal  troops  poured 
over  the  works  and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  forced  the  Confed- 
erates back. 

The  greater  part  of  Govan’s  brigade  and  eight  cannon  were  cap- 
tured, but  Granberry’s  Texans  and  Gordon’s  Tennessee  brigade 
charged  forward  and  formed  a new  line  behind  the  lost  angle.  By 
hard  fighting,  the  remainder  of  Hardee’s  corps  held  the  new  line  until 
night,  and  thus  secured  General  Hood’s  safe  retreat  from  Atlanta. 

The  next  day  after  evacuating  Atlanta,  General  Hood  united  his 
army  at  Lovejoy  Station. 

After  taking  possession  of  Atlanta,  on  September  2,  1864,  the  day 
after  Hood’s  evacuation,  General  Sherman  telegraphed  to  President 
Lincoln:  “Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won!”  This  news  greatly  encour- 
aged the  Northern  people  and  was  a severe  blow  to  the  people  of  the 
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South.  It  was  the  first  great  victory  won  by  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  1864. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  Appeal  to  Sherman — While  preparations 
for  removal  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  were  going  on,  Mayor  James 
M.  Calhoun  and  Councilmen  E.  E.  Rawson  and  L.  E.  Wells  sent  a 
communication  to  General  Sherman,  in  which  they  called  his  attention 
to  the  hardships  upon  women  and  children  which  would  result  from 
the  enforcement  of  his  order  for  their  removal  from  the  city  and  they 
appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  or  modify  the  order. 

To  this  communication  General  Sherman  replied  on  September  12, 
saying  that  he  had  read  their  letter  with  great  care  and  credited  their 
statement  as  to  the  distress  that  the  order  would  cause,  but  said  he 
could  not  revoke  his  orders,  because  they  were  not  issued  to  meet  the 
humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for  future  struggles  in  which 
millions  of  people  were  interested,  millions  of  good  people  outside  of 
Atlanta,  who  had  a deep  interest  in  his  movements. 

“We  must  have  peace,”  he  said;  “peace  not  only  in  Atlanta,  but  in 
all  America.  To  secure  peace,  we  must  stop  the  war,  and  to  stop  the 
war,  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  army  that  keeps  up  the  war.  To  defeat 
the  rebel  armies,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  them  in  their  fastnesses,  and 
provide  ourselves  with  arms  and  instruments  which  will  enable  us  to 
accomplish  our  purpose.  Now  I know  the  vindictive  character  of  our 
enemy,  and  that  we  may  have  many  years  of  military  operations  from 
this  quarter,  and,  therefore,  deem  it  wise  and  prudent  to  prepare  in 
time.  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with 
its  character  as  a home  for  families. 

“There  will  be  no  manufactures,  commerce  or  agriculture  here  for 
their  support,  and  sooner  or  later  want  would  compel  the  inhabitants 
to  go;  and  why  not  go  now,  when  all  the  arrangements  are  completed 
for  their  transfer,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  plunging  shot  of  contend- 
ing armies  shall  renew  the  scenes  of  the  past  month?  Of  course,  I do 
not  apprehend  anything  of  the  kind  at  this  moment,  but  do  you  suppose 
this  army  will  be  here  till  the  war  is  over?  I cannot  discuss  this  sub- 
ject with  you  fairly,  because  I cannot  impart  to  you  what  I propose 
to  do,  but  I assert  that  my  military  plans  make  it  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants  to  go  away,  and  I can  only  renew  my  offer  of  services  to 
make  their  exodus  in  any  direction  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. You  cannot  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I will.  War  is 
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cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it;  and  those  who  brought  war  into  this 
country  deserve  all  the  curse  and  maledictions  that  a people  can  pour 
out.  I know  I had  no  hand  in  making  this  war,  and  I know  I will 
make  more  sacrifices  today  than  any  of  you  to  secure  peace;  but  you 
cannot  have  peace  by  a division  of  our  country.  If  the  United  States 
submits  to  a peace  now,  it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  until  we  reap 
the  fate  of  Mexico,  and  have  eternal  war ” 

The  People  Move  Out  of  Atlanta — In  compliance  with  General 
Sherman’s  order,  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  moved  out  on  Monday,  the 
1 2th  of  September,  many  of  them  going  to  Macon.  The  negroes  then 
in  the  city  as  a rule  remained  with  the  army  in  Atlanta.  For  the 
administration  of  military  affairs,  General  Sherman’s  headquarters 
were  Judge  Lyons’  house,  General  Howard’s  at  the  house  of  W.  F. 
Herring,  and  Major  Beckwith’s  at  James  Clark’s  house. 

During  the  ten-day  truce  allowed  for  removal  of  the  people  from 
Atlanta,  four  hundred  and  forty-six  families,  including  seven  hundred 
and  five  adults  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  children,  carrying  with 
them  seventy-nine  servants,  went.  Each  family  took  with  it,  on  the 
average,  1,654  pounds  of  furniture,  household  goods,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  end  of  the  movement,  on  September  22,  1864,  Major  W.  T. 
Clare,  of  General  Hood’s  staff,  who  handled  the  movement  for  the 
Confederates,  wrote  a letter  to  Colonel  Willard  Warner,  who  repre- 
sented General  Sherman  in  the  movement,  thanking  him  for  uniform 
courtesy  to  the  people  who  were  moved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Colonel  Willard  Warner,  who  after- 
wards became  a general  in  Sherman’s  army,  was  some  years  later  the 
manager  of  the  Tecumseh  Iron  Works,  in  Alabama,  near  the  Georgia 
line,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Rome,  Georgia.  The  name  of  the  iron 
works,  “Tecumseh,”  was  the  middle  name  of  General  Sherman,  who 
was  a superior  officer  of  General  Warner. 

Sherman’s  Move  For  Peace — Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Atlanta  and  its  occupation  by  Sherman’s  army,  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  making  peace  and  made  a serious  effort  in 
that  direction,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  President  Lincoln,  but 
they  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Georgia  could  be  separated 
from  other  Confederate  states  by  making  peace  with  the  United  States 
Government. 
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Colonel  I.  W.  Avery  secured  his  information  from  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  who  were  concerned  with  the  matter — Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy;  General  Sherman,  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown,  Joshua  Hill,  Judge  A.  R.  Wright,  and  Wil- 
liam King,  of  Georgia. 

General  Sherman  knew  that  Mr.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederacy,  had  differed  so  much  from  Mr.  Davis  and  members  of 
his  cabinet  on  measures  of  the  Administration  that  he  had  no  share  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  in  the  Confederate  Government.  He  was 
opposed  to  conscription  and  favored  the  purchase  by  the  Confederate 
Government  of  the  cotton  crop  and  sending  it  to  Europe  as  a basis  of 
supply  for  munitions  and  other  things  needed  by  the  Confederacy. 
General  Sherman  also  knew  of  Governor  Brown’s  controversies  with 
Mr.  Davis  and  the  bitter  antagonism  between  them.  He  also  knew 
that  there  was  a large  element  of  public  sentiment  in  Georgia  repre- 
sented by  those  leaders. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  Confederacy  divided  by  Union 
armies  and  a large  part  of  Georgia  overrun,  General  Sherman  believed 
that  there  was  a strong  element  of  people  in  Georgia  disaffected  from 
the  Confederate  Administration  and  discouraged  by  the  terrible  devas- 
tation of  the  State  by  a Federal  Army,  who  would  welcome  overtures 
for  peace  and  the  restoration  of  Georgia  to  the  Union. 

In  a dispatch  to  President  Lincoln  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  matter  he  said:  “I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  delicate  nature  of 

such  assertions,  but  it  would  be  a magnificent  stroke  of  policy  if  we 
could,  without  surrendering  principles  or  a foot  of  ground,  arouse  the 
latent  enmity  of  Georgia  against  Davis.” 

In  his  response,  President  Lincoln  said:  “I  feel  great  interest  in 
the  subject  of  your  dispatch.” 

Later,  when  in  October,  1864,  President  Davis  made  a visit  to 
Macon  and  Hood’s  army,  Mr.  Lincoln  believed,  as  he  telegraphed 
General  Sherman,  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Davis’  visit  was  to  see  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Governor  Brown  and  stop  the  peace  mischief  that  Gen- 
eral Sherman  had  inaugurated  with  those  two  dangerous  gentlemen. 

General  Sherman’s  idea  was  an  appeal  to  those  leaders  for  the 
safety  of  Georgia  from  further  warfare  and  to  work  for  the  peace 
movement  through  officials  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Confederate 
administration.  With  this  in  mind  General  Sherman  sent  three  mes- 
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sengers.  William  King  was  sent  to  Governor  Brown  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  Judge  A.  R.  Wright  of  Rome  was  sent  to  Washington  to 
talk  with  President  Lincoln  and  by  President  Lincoln,  Judge  Wright 
was  intrusted  with  messages  for  President  Davis.  Johusa  Hill  of 
Madison,  Georgia,  was  sent  as  a messenger  to  Governor  Brown.  Mr. 
King  was  an  elderly  gentleman  of  high  character,  old  family,  high 
intelligence  and  undoubted  patriotism.  The  other  gentlemen  are 
already  well  known. 

General  Sherman’s  idea  was  separate  State  action  by  Georgia  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  failure.  As  much  as  Mr.  Stephens  condemned 
the  policy  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Governor  Brown  differed  with  the 
President,  neither  of  them  would  consider  deserting  the  Confederacy 
and  leaving  the  other  states  to  bear  the  calamities  of  war.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  well  known  that  neither  the  soldiers  nor  the  people 
of  Georgia  would  have  been  willing  to  secure  peace  by  abandonment 
of  the  cause  to  which  they  were  pledged. 

Both  Mr.  Stephens  and  Governor  Brown  declined  to  accept  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  invitation  to  visit  him  on  this  peace  mission.  Mr. 
Stephens  thought  that  neither  he  nor  General  Sherman  had  authority 
to  represent  or  bind  their  governments,  though  if  General  Sherman 
should  think  there  was  any  prospect  that  he  and  the  general  could 
agree  upon  terms  of  adjustment  to  be  submitted  to  the  Union  and 
Confederate  authorities  he  would  be  willing  to  meet  him  and  take  up 
the  task  of  restoring  peace.  This  reply  of  Mr.  Stephens  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  not  act  independently  of  Mr.  Davis  or  take  part  in 
separate  negotiation  by  the  State. 

General  Sherman  had  telegraphed  President  Lincoln  that  people 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  a Union  man  at  heart, 
and  Davis  would  not  trust  him  or  let  him  have  a share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  Mr.  Stephens’  reply  eliminated  him  from  the  project. 

Governor  Brown,  like  Mr.  Stephens,  was  unwilling  to  take  part 
in  any  negotiations  involving  separate  State  action.  Although  differing 
radically  with  Mr.  Davis  on  conscription  and  other  measures  he  was 
loyal  to  the  Confederacy  and  largely  through  his  efforts  Georgia  fur- 
nished more  soldiers  for  the  Confederate  armies  than  any  other  State. 

For  a while  there  was  a lull  after  the  siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta 
and  Governor  Brown  dismissed  the  State  militia  for  thirty  days  in 
order  that  they  might  go  home  and  harvest  their  crops.  His  calling 
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of  the  Legislature  together  to  consider  the  critical  state  of  affairs  led 
General  Sherman  to  believe  that  the  Governor  was  inclined  to  the 
peace  idea.  He  thought  that  this  temporary  disbandment  of  the  State 
troops  was  preparatory  to  a peace  movement. 

A sincere  effort  for  peace  was  undoubtedly  in  order,  had  the  con- 
ditions suggested  been  such  that  Mr.  Stephens  and  Governor  Brown 
could  properly  consider  them.  Governor  Brown  considered  the  mat- 
ter so  important  that  he  made  a memorandum  of  the  whole  matter, 
showing  his  view  of  it,  and  it  was  published  for  the  information  of 
the  people.  He  said  Georgia  in  her  sovereign  capacity  had  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  Southern  Confederacy  not  through  her  Gov- 
ernor, but  through  a convention  of  the  people,  but  while  she  possessed 
this  power  Georgia  would  never  violate  her  faith,  pledged  to  her 
Confederate  allies,  would  never  shrink  from  her  share  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  never  make  a separate  peace  to  save  herself. 

Governor  Brown,  like  Mr.  Stephens,  held  that  General  Sherman 
and  he  had  no  power  or  right  to  represent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  or  in 
any  way  to  bind  them. 

Hon.  Joshua  Hill  made  a strong  effort  to  induce  the  Legislature 
to  take  some  action  for  peace,  but  got  no  encouragement  and  gave 
it  up. 

When  General  Sherman  saw  the  weakness  of  his  original  idea  of 
detaching  Georgia  from  the  Confederacy,  he  widened  his  project  to 
include  broader  negotiations.  Accordingly  he  sent  Judge  A.  R. 
Wright,  of  Rome,  to  see  President  Lincoln,  whose  views  and  pacific 
temper  Judge  Wright  was  to  convey  to  Mr.  Davis. 

Judge  Wright  spent  two  weeks  in  Washington  conferring  daily 
with  President  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet,  and  it  is  said  brought  back  to 
Mr.  Davis  messages  showing  President  Lincoln’s  willingness  to  take 
up  peace  negotiations. 

It  appears  from  the  account  given  by  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery,  who 
got  the  information  from  those  concerned  with  the  effort  for  peace, 
that  Judge  Wright  never  had  a chance  to  see  Mr.  Davis  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  then,  of  course,  the  message  was  not  delivered. 

Colonel  Avery  says  there  is  little  doubt  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  that  Mr.  Davis  would  have  refused  to  act  on  the  overtures 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  because,  as  showrn  later  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
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conference,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  willing  to  consider  peace  without  the 
submission  of  the  South  to  the  Union,  and  this  Mr.  Davis  would  not 
accept. 

Colonel  Avery  reports  as  part  of  the  confidential  statements  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Judge  Wright  to  be  repeated  to  Mr.  Davis  these  remark- 
able words : 

“That  the  South  was  a part  of  his  country,  as  dear  to  him  as  the 
North.  He  had  never  had  an  idea  of  interfering  with  her  rights.” 

Also  that  “he  then  had  his  proclamation  of  amnesty  written  for 
the  whole  South,  from  Mr.  Davis  down  to  the  humblest  citizen,  and 
though  a part  of  his  cabinet  was  opposed  to  it,  the  day  we  laid  down 
our  arms  it  would  be  published  and  the  South  restored  to  her  rights 
in  the  Union  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.” 

He  also  said  that  he  was  favorable  to  a gradual  emancipation  of 
the  blacks  in  twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  message  to  Mr.  Davis 
was  a very  earnest  one,  and  Colonel  Avery  quotes  Judge  Wright  as 
saying  that  Mr.  Lincoln  extracted  from  him  a solemn  promise  that  his 
friendly  sentiments  and  his  earnest  desire  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
rights  of  the  states  should  be  truly,  fully  and  earnestly  impressed  upon 
Mr.  Davis. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  facts  were  as  stated,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  them,  what  a pity  it  is  that  such  overtures  for  peace 
were  not  met  in  the  same  spirit  and  the  awful  tragedy  of  Reconstruc- 
tion avoided,  besides  the  great  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  during  the 
remaining  few  months  of  the  war. 

The  serious  efforts  for  peace  made  at  the  Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence in  February,  1865,  when  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
represented  the  North,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Hunter  and  Judge 
Campbell  represented  the  South,  occurred  only  five  months  after  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  attempt  to  make  peace.  The  South,  in  1864,  was  in 
much  better  condition  to  negotiate  for  peace  than  in  1865,  and  might 
have  secured  better  terms.  Mr.  Stephens  gave  a full  account  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  conference  in  his  book  on  the  “War  Between  the 
States,”  and  from  that  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  much  the 
same  idea  then  that  he  had  in  October,  1864,  but  President  Davis  would 
not  consider  submission  of  the  South  to  the  Union  even  at  that  late 
hour,  when  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  already  doomed  to 
failure. 
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At  the  time  of  General  Sherman’s  effort  to  make  peace  in  1864,  it 
created  a great  deal  of  excitement  in  Georgia,  and  there  was  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  it.  Some  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Governor 
Brown  and  Mr.  Stephens  to  accept  General  Sherman’s  invitation  and 
make  an  effort  to  settle  the  troubles  of  the  time  by  negotiation.  A 
few  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  seize 
General  Sherman’s  messenger  and  order  him  hanged  as  a traitor.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  nothing  would  come  of  the  effort  to  make 
peace. 

The  Evacuation — Sherman’s  forces  finally  cut  Atlanta’s  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  on  August  3 1 and  the  next  day,  Septem- 
ber 1,  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Hood’s  army  began.  It  lasted  into 
the  night  and  the  last  cavalryman  left  it  at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d,  after  blowing  up  seventy  carloads  of  ammunition. 

“The  sun  went  down  looking  like  a great  ball  of  fire  as  it  shone 
through  the  black  haze  of  red  dust,”  says  Wallace  Reed.  “It  was  a 
hot  stifling  night  and  the  people  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  Shortly 
after  dark  the  streets  resounded  with  the  heavy  tread  of  marching 
soldiers,  but  the  dust  and  darkness  made  it  difficult  to  estimate  their 
number.  It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  moving  out  of  the 
city,  taking  all  their  field  pieces  and  army  wagons  with  them. 

“There  was  a lull  about  midnight.  Most  of  the  troops  had  left 
the  city,  and  only  a few  cavalrymen  remained.  These  men  had  their 
orders.  They  were  left  behind  for  a special  work.  Suddenly  a series 
of  explosions  took  place  below  the  present  Air  Line  railroad  shops 
and  at  the  different  roundhouses.  The  Confederates  were  blowing  up 
all  the  locomotive  boilers. 

“Below  the  Air  Line  shops  seventy  carloads  of  powder  and  shells 
had  been  massed,  and  all  this  material  was  fired.  The  infernal  din 
of  the  exploding  shells  sent  a thrill  of  alarm  through  the  city.  Many 
believed  at  first  that  the  Federals  were  coming  in,  and  that  a desperate 
battle  was  going  on  in  the  streets.  It  took  five  long  hours  to  blow  up 
the  seventy  carloads  of  ammunition.  The  flames  shot  up  to  a tre- 
mendous height,  and  the  exploding  missiles  scattered  their  red  hot 
fragments  right  and  left.  The  very  earth  trembled  as  if  in  the  throes 
of  a mighty  earthquake.  The  houses  rocked  like  cradles,  and  on  every 
hand  was  heard  the  shattering  of  window  glass  and  the  fall  of  plaster- 
ing and  loose  bricks.  Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  high  places  and 
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watched  with  breathless  excitement  the  volcanic  scene  on  the  Georgia 
Railroad.” 

A Night  of  Terror  (Described  by  Major  Hubner,  Who  Was  an 
Eyewitness) — The  terrible  scenes  of  the  night  when  Atlanta  was 
evacuated  by  Hood’s  army  were  thus  described  in  an  article  written 
for  the  Atlanta  Historical  Society  by  Major  Charles  W.  Hubner: 

By  order  of  Post  Master  General  Reagan,  I was  detailed  to  tele- 
graph service  connected  with  the  staff  of  the  commanding  General  of 
the  army,  taking  the  place  made  vacant  by  Major  Butler.  I was  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity,  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  from  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  to  Atlanta. 

During  the  siege  and  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  I superintended  the 
sending  and  receiving  of  all  telegraph  messages  to  and  from  the  city, 
often  delivering  important  messages  “under  fire”  when  headquarters 
couriers  were  absent  on  service. 

The  dispatch  which  came  from  President  Davis,  ordering  General 
Johnston  to  hold  Atlanta  by  a decisive  battle  with  Sherman,  and  John- 
ston’s reply  that  a decisive  battle  under  his  circumstances  was  impos- 
sible, passed  through  my  hands,  also  the  dispatch  from  President 
Davis  ordering  Johnston  to  turn  over  the  command  of  the  army  to 
General  Hood,  which  was  done,  causing  general  regret  among  our 
troops,  such  regret  and  disappointment,  in  fact,  that  President  Davis 
and  some  of  his  cabinet  came  from  Richmond  to  address  our  soldiers. 

President  Davis  spoke  under  difficulty,  for  there  were  frequent 
interruptions  from  the  soldiers.  They  demanded  loudly:  “Give  us 

back  old  Joe — we  don’t  want  a speech,  we  want  old  Joe.”  But  little 
satisfaction  resulted  from  President  Davis’  attempt  to  pacify  the 
intense  feeling  against  the  discharge  of  General  Johnston. 

Shortly  after  our  entrance  into  Atlanta,  the  siege  began  and  lasted 
about  forty-two  days.  The  shelling  was  continuous,  night  and  day. 
Sharpshooters,  outside  the  breastworks  (Atlanta  was  well  fortified), 
were  very  active  and  there  were  many  casualties. 

Our  headquarters  were  in  the  old  American  Hotel,  which  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Alabama  and  Pryor  streets. 

The  Federal  gunners  got  the  range  of  the  “old  car-shed,”  which 
stood  near  headquarters;  consequently  both  buildings  were  severely 
shelled. 

I have  never  forgotten  the  night  when  a shell  entered  the  front 
door  of  the  building  and  went  through  the  basement,  where  the  teleg- 
raphers and  myself  were  sleeping  upon  a row  of  cots.  The  shell 
passed  under  the  cots,  severing  their  supports  and  tumbling  us  uncere- 
moniously upon  the  floor. 
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Hairbreadth  escapes  and  casualties  became  hourly  occurrences, 
however.  It  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  me,  when  a fragment  of  a 
shell  which  had  burst  in  front  of  the  building,  came  through  the  win- 
dow where  I sat  recording  messages,  and  ripped  off  the  page  oppo- 
site to  the  one  upon  which  I was  writing.  I was  relieved  when  an 
order  came  to  move  the  office  out  on  Whitehall  Street,  opposite  Gen- 
eral Hood’s  headquarters,  which  were  then  on  the  corner  of  Whitehall 
and  what  is  now  known  as  Hood  Street. 

While  located  there,  one  afternoon  about  one  o’clock,  came  a dis- 
patch from  General  Hardee,  who,  with  his  army  was  near  Jonesboro, 
doing  his  best  to  keep  Sherman  from  encircling  Atlanta.  His  mes- 
sage read  in  substance:  “I  have  lost  the  battle,  am  in  full  retreat.” 

I took  this  message,  personally,  to  General  Hood.  From  the  expres- 
sion on  his  face  we  knew  that  grave  things  were  in  store  for  us. 

Telegrams  from  the  outside  world  had  become  less  frequent  as 
Sherman’s  advancing  troops  cut  many  wires  leading  into  the  city.  I 
and  the  couriers  attached  to  the  telegraph  office  were  kept  busy  tak- 
ing written  orders  from  headquarters  to  officers  on  the  lines  of  battle 
about  the  city. 

After  the  fall  of  Jonesboro  preparations  were  going  on  quietly  for 
the  evacuation  of  Atlanta. 

The  commissary’s  warehouse,  which  stood  near  the  corner  of 
Whitehall  and  Wall  streets,  was  thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  The  warehouse  was  filled  with  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
several  hours  a large  crowd  of  women,  children  and  men  were  kept 
busy  rolling  away  barrels  of  syrup,  sugar,  etc.  Upon  their  shoulders 
they  carried  hams,  side-meat  and  sacks  of  provisions,  all  of  which 
had  been  indiscriminately  distributed  to  the  eager,  hungry  populace; 
the  sight  was  ludicrous  as  well  as  pathetic. 

The  army  started  moving  about  two  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  the  first.  I remained  in  the  city  until  nearly  two  o’clock  the 
following  morning.  A detachment  of  cavalry  remained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  military  stores.  Much  of  the  baggage  of  Hood’s 
headquarters  was  burned,  the  army  lacking  the  necessary  wagons  for 
its  removal. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  inferno  of  flame  and  noise  when  about 
midnight  the  cavalry  began  to  blow  up  the  locomotives  in  the  shops 
and  roundhouses.  The  foundry  was  set  on  fire,  and  about  seventy 
carloads  of  ammunition  were  exploded.  There  was  great  excitement 
and  consternation  among  the  residents  of  the  city,  as  this  appalling 
tumult  and  wreckage  was  not  expected. 

Union  soldiers  were  already  upon  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  when 
my  comrade  and  I joined  those  following  in  the  wake  of  Hood’s  army, 
which  was  on  the  march  to  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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We  left  Atlanta  by  way  of  McDonough  road,  now  Capitol  Avenue. 

My  orders  were  to  proceed  to  Selma,  Alabama,  to  take  charge  of 
the  telegraph  office  there. 

When  Wilson’s  army  of  about  12,000  men  captured  Selma,  I 
happened  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  office,  having  remained  there  to 
destroy  telegrams  and  records  which  I thought  might  be  of  impor- 
tance to  the  enemy.  While  thus  engaged  the  office  door  was  broken 
open  by  several  of  Wilson’s  men.  The  lieutenant  in  advance  demanded 
all  messages  on  file. 

“Help  yourself,”  I answered,  pointing  to  the  red  hot  stove.  I 
was  promptly  made  a prisoner  and  put  under  guard. 

Sherman  Occupies  Atlanta — General  Sherman’s  army  entered 
Atlanta  on  the  morning  of  September  2,  the  day  after  Hood’s  army 
evacuated  the  city.  Mayor  James  M.  Calhoun,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  J.  E.  Williams,  E.  E.  Rawson,  Thomas  H.  Crus- 
selle,  William  Markham,  Thomas  Kyle  and  Julius  Hayden,  rode  out 
to  meet  General  Sherman.  The  mayor  surrendered  the  city  to  him 
and  General  Sherman  promised  protection  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens. 

By  noon  the  streets  were  full  of  Federal  soldiers  and  sutlers  came 
in  with  their  goods  and  occupied  some  of  the  stores. 

Some  days  afterward  General  Sherman  decided  to  burn  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  and  on  September  4,  1864,  issued  an  order  to  the  chief 
quartermaster,  Colonel  Eaton,  to  at  once  take  possession  of  all  build- 
ings and  all  staple  articles  in  them.  Then  the  chief  engineer  was  to 
mark,  after  a survey  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  all  sites  needed  for  the 
defense  of  the  place  and  also  indicate  houses  standing  in  the  way 
which  should  be  set  apart  for  destruction.  He  was  also,  after  con- 
sultation with  General  Thomas  and  General  Slocum,  to  set  apart 
houses  necessary  for  military  administration. 

This  was  preliminary  to  the  burning  of  the  city  and  General  Sher- 
man notified  the  citizens  to  leave  Atlanta  with  their  families  and  such 
of  their  household  goods  as  could  be  carried. 

To  arrange  for  such  removal  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
General  John  B.  Hood,  commanding  the  Confederate  army: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  7,  1864. 
General  Hood  Commanding  Confederate  Army: 

General:  I have  deemed  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United 

States  that  the  citizens  now  residing  in  Atlanta  shall  remove;  those 
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who  prefer,  to  go  south,  the  rest  to  go  north.  For  the  former  I can 
provide  transportation  in  cars  as  far  as  Rough  and  Ready,  and  also 
wagons;  but  that  their  removal  may  be  made  with  as  little  discom- 
fort as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  help  the  families  from  the  cars 
at  Rough  and  Ready  to  the  cars  at  Lovejoys.  If  you  consent,  I will 
undertake  to  remove  all  the  families  who  prefer  to  go  south  to  Rough 
and  Ready,  with  all  their  movable  effects,  viz. : clothing,  trunks,  rea- 
sonable furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  with  their  servants,  white  or  black, 
with  the  proviso  that  no  force  will  be  used  towards  the  blacks  in  one 
way  or  another;  but  if  they  want  to  go  with  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses they  may  go,  otherwise  they  will  be  sent  away,  except  the  men, 
who  may  be  employed  by  our  quartermaster.  Atlanta  is  no  place  for 
families  of  non-combatants,  and  I have  no  desire  to  send  them  north 
if  you  will  assist  to  convey  them  south.  If  my  proposition  meets  your 
views  I will  consent  to  have  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rough  and 
Ready,  stipulating  that  no  wagon,  horses,  animals  or  persons,  sent  for 
the  purpose  stated,  shall  be  in  any  manner  harmed  or  molested;  you 
on  your  part  agreeing  that  no  cars,  carriages,  persons  or  animals, 
shall  be  interfered  with.  Each  might  send  a guard,  say  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  limit  the  truce  of  ten  days  after  a 
certain  time  appointed.  I have  authorized  the  mayor  to  choose  two 
citizens  to  carry  this  letter,  and  such  other  documents  as  he  may  for- 
ward in  explanation.  I shall  await  your  reply.  I have  the  honor  to  be 
your  obedient  servant. 

W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-General. 

To  this  letter  General  Hood  replied  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 

September  8,  1864. 

To  Major-General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

General:  Your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  borne  by  James  M. 

Ball  and  James  R.  Crew,  citizens  of  Atlanta,  has  been  received.  You 
say  therein  that  you  deem  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  for  the  citizens  residing  in  Atlanta  to  be  removed,  etc.  I do  not 
consider  that  I have  any  alternative  in  the  matter.  I accept  the  propo- 
sition to  declare  a truce  of  ten  days,  or  such  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  shall  render  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power  to  expedite  the  transportation  of  citizens  in  this 
direction.  I suggest  that  a staff  officer  be  appointed  by  you  to  super- 
intend the  removal  to  Rough  and  Ready,  while  I will  appoint  a like 
officer  to  control  the  removal  further  south;  that  a guard  of  one 
hundred  men  be  sent  by  each  party  as  you  propose,  to  maintain  order 
at  that  place,  and  that  the  removal  begin  next  Monday. 
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And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  unprecedented  measure 
you  propose  transcends,  in  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty,  all  acts  ever 
before  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history  of  this  war.  In  the 
name  of  God  and  humanity  I protest,  and  believe  you  will  find  your- 
self wrong  in  thus  expelling  from  their  homes  and  firesides  the  wives 
and  children  of  a brave  people.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  general, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Hood. 
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Trowbridge  an  d Allied  Families 

By  Myrtle  M.  Lewis,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

N his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  Bard- 
sley  tells  us  that  the  name  Trowbridge,  which  has  been 
used  as  a surname  in  England  for  many  centuries,  was  a 
name  of  locality,  coming  from  residence  at  Trowbridge, 
in  Wiltshire.  Yet  we  know  Trowbridge  to  have  been  an  insignificant 
town  in  1 1 68,  and  in  1158  we  find,  in  the  Devon  Fleet  of  Fines,  men- 
tion of  John  Trowbridge.  Records  show  that  members  of  the  Trow- 
bridge family  were  long  seated  in  Devon.  It  is  from  the  Trowbridge 
family  which  resided  in  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  however,  that 
Thomas  Trowbridge,  founder  of  this  line  in  America,  was  descended. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
Francis  Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,  a History 
of  the  Trowbridge  Family  in  America,”  pp.  17,  40.) 


Troubridge  (Trowbridge) 

Arms — Or,  on  a bridge  embattled  of  three  arches  through  which  water  is  flowing 
towards  the  base  proper  a tower  of  the  second,  thereon  hoisted  a broad  pennant 
flying  towards  the  sinister,  on  a canton  azure  two  keys  in  saltire,  the  wards 
upwards  or. 

Crest — A dexter  arm  embowed  habited  azure  holding  a flagstaff,  thereon  a flag  azure 
charged  with  two  keys  in  saltire  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Motto — Cavendo  tutus.  (Used  by  family.) 

I.  Thomas  (1)  Trowbridge,  son  of  John  Trowbridge,  wealthy 
merchant  of  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  England,  progenitor  of  this  line 
in  the  New  World,  died  in  Taunton,  February  7,  1672-73,  and  was 
buried  there,  having  returned  from  his  pioneer  visit  to  America.  In 
early  manhood  Thomas  Trowbridge  established  himself  in  business  in 
Exeter,  Devonshire.  A few  years  later,  having  decided  to  go  to 
America — though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  intend  to  settle  there 
permanently — Thomas  Trowbridge,  his  wife,  and  two  youngest  sons 
sailed  for  New  England,  and  they  may  have  arrived  as  early  as  1636, 
settling  in  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Thomas  ( 1 ) 
Trowbridge  and  his  wife,  who  was  a member  of  the  Dorchester 
Church  in  1638,  are  listed  in  town  and  church  records  as  “Mr.”  and 
“Mrs.,”  an  honor  bestowed  only  on  those  of  established  gentility.  In 
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the  record  of  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  Boston  in  1638,  appears  the  name,  Thomas  “Strawbridge,” 
which  is  probably  an  incorrect  spelling  of  Thomas  Trowbridge.  After 
a period  in  Dorchester,  Thomas  Trowbridge  moved  his  household  to 
the  New  Haven  Plantation,  and  in  1641  he  is  listed  among  the  pro- 
prietors, his  estate  being  valued  at  £500,  a large  sum  for  that  place 
and  time.  He  appears  to  have  spent  little  time  in  this  country,  but 
during  his  stay  in  New  England  he  continued  to  carry  on  extensive 
trade  between  England,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Colonies.  He  sailed 
for  home  before  the  fall  of  1641  and,  before  leaving  placed  his  lands, 
houses,  chattels,  and  estate  in  New  Haven  in  trust  with  his  servant 
or  steward,  Henry  Gibbons,  for  the  benefit  of  his  three  sons,  left  in 
the  latter’s  care.  As  Gibbons  failed  to  pay  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
his  master,  the  court  placed  the  children  under  the  care  of  Sergeant 
Thomas  Jeffrey  and  his  wife  in  November,  1641.  The  youngest  child, 
born  in  1636,  was  baptized  in  the  Dorchester  Church.  John  Evans 
took  the  house  and  settled  the  claims  of  creditors.  As  far  as  is  known, 
Thomas  (1)  Trowbridge  did  not  return  to  America. 

Thomas  (1)  Trowbridge  married,  in  Exeter,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, March  26,  1627,  Elizabeth  Marshall,  who  was  baptized  in  Exe- 
ter, March  24,  1602-03,  and  died  in  New  England,  most  probably  in 
New  Haven,  before  Thomas  (1)  Trowbridge  returned  to  England. 
She  was  a daughter  of  John  and  Alice  (Bevys)  Marshall,  and  of  a 
family  of  wealth  and  prominence  in  Exeter.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth, 

baptized  March  6,  1628,  buried  May  10,  1630,  in  Exeter.  2.  John, 
baptized  November  5,  1629,  buried  February  16,  1653-54,  in  Taun- 
ton, England.  3.  Thomas  (2),  of  whom  further.  4.  William,  bap- 
tized in  Exeter,  September  3,  1633.  5.  James,  born  in  1636. 

(Francis  Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  pp. 
37.  43-44.  48.) 

II.  Thomas  (2)  Trowbridge,  son  of  Thomas  (1)  and  Elizabeth 
(Marshall)  Trowbridge,  was  baptized  at  Exeter,  England,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1631,  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  August  22,  1702. 
He  came  in  childhood  with  his  parents  from  England  to  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  and  then  to  New  Haven.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  famous  Colonial  schoolmaster.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  home  of  Sergeant  Thomas  Jeffrey,  after  his 
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father  had  returned  to  England.  Some  years  later  Thomas  (2) 
Trowbridge  recovered  a small  portion  of  his  inheritance  which  had 
been  misused  by  Henry  Gibbons,  his  father’s  servant  or  steward.  On 
April  4,  1654,  Thomas  (2)  Trowbridge  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
he  became  a valued  leader  in  the  community,  being  interested  in  politi- 
cal, business  and  social  activities.  He  became  a successful  merchant, 
carrying  on  an  extensive  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  On  September 
14,  1665,  he  was  granted  permission  by  the  town  to  build  a warehouse 
on  “the  bankside  of  his  house,”  which  faced  the  bay,  and  later  the 
town  voted  him  permission  to  build  a wharf  on  his  property,  “the 
Town  ordering  that  it  shall  be  free  for  any  of  the  town  to  land  upon 
and  not  pay  for,  provided  that  it  do  not  hinder  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  own 
occasions.”  This  wharf  was  located  at  the  present  corner  of  State 
and  Water  streets  and,  together  with  another  wharf,  formed  the 
beginning  of  Union  or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known,  Long  Wharf. 
Besides  for  his  home  and  business  property,  there  are  many  other 
deeds  to  and  from  him  in  the  New  Haven  land  records. 

From  earliest  manhood  Thomas  (2)  Trowbridge  was  keenly 
interested  in  politics.  He  was  county  treasurer  in  1667  and  was 
nominated  and  made  a freeman,  May  20,  1668.  In  November,  1673, 
he  was  made  commissary  of  the  expedition  to  be  sent  against  the 
Dutch  at  New  York.  He  was  confirmed  lieutenant  of  the  New  Haven 
troop,  May  20,  1675,  and  probably  saw  active  service  in  King  Philip’s 
War.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  New  Haven  Proprietors  Com- 
mittee. In  addition  he  supported  many  education  movements  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  an 
institution  which  has  ever  since  filled  an  important  part  in  the  educa- 
tional and  civic  development  of  New  Haven.  He  was  a regular 
attendant  at  the  First  Church  Meeting  House  on  the  Square  and 
became  a member  of  the  church,  April  3,  1687. 

Thomas  (2)  Trowbridge  married  (first),  in  New  Haven,  June 
24,  1657,  Sarah  Rutherford.  He  married  (second),  April  2,  1689, 
Hannah  (Nash)  Ball,  who  was  born  in  New  Haven,  July  24,  1655, 
and  died  there  February  3,  1707-08,  widow  of  Eliphalet  Ball,  and 
daughter  of  Major  John  and  Elizabeth  (Tapp)  Nash.  Children  of 
first  marriage:  1.  Sarah,  born  in  New  Haven,  November  7,  1658, 

died  there  March  20,  1675-76.  2.  John,  born  December  23,  1661.  3. 
Thomas  (3 ),  of  whom  further.  4.  Lydia,  born  June  7,  1666 ; married, 
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December  22,  1681,  Richard  Rosewell,  of  New  Haven.  5.  Caleb, 
born  October  28,  1670.  6.  Daniel,  born  January  5,  1672-73,  died  in 
New  Haven,  February  29,  1739-40;  he  was  a mariner.  7.  Elizabeth, 
born  June  30,  1676;  married,  April  5,  1691,  John  Hodshon,  of  New 
Haven.  Child  of  second  marriage:  8.  Hannah,  born  March  30, 

1690;  married,  January  30,  1709-10,  Joseph  Whiting,  Esq.,  of  New 
Haven. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  49,  50-53,  60.) 

III.  Thomas  (3)  Trowbridge,  son  of  Thomas  (2)  and  Sarah 
(Rutherford)  Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
February  14,  1663,  and  died  September  15,  1711.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  1677  from  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  of  which  he  and  his 
father  were  later  trustees.  The  third  Thomas  Trowbridge  also  set- 
tled in  New  Haven  and  there  learned  the  cooper’s  trade.  He  carried 
on  a successful  business  in  Connecticut,  and  also  traded  with  the  West 
Indies.  In  records  of  that  day,  he  is  described  as  “gentleman,  planter 
and  merchant.”  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  live  in  a house, 
built  in  1684  and  given  to  him  by  his  father.  The  house  is  still  stand- 
ing and  is  the  oldest  in  New  Haven.  It  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  site  on  Meadow  Street  to  the  rear  of  the  State  Armory. 
Thomas  (3)  Trowbridge’s  cooperage  shop  and  warehouse  were  at 
the  head  of  the  wharf.  At  his  death  he  left  an  estate  of  £1,285,  the 
largest  estate  left  in  New  Haven  up  to  that  date.  He  was  admitted 
a member  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven,  December  25,  1689, 
and  his  wife  was  admitted  March  11,  1691. 

Thomas  (3)  Trowbridge  married,  in  New  Haven,  October  16, 
1685,  Mary  Winston.  Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  November  26, 

1686;  married  John  Russell.  2.  Stephen,  born  September  7,  1688. 
3.  Mary,  born  April  9,  1691 ; married  (first)  Stephen  Ailing,  of  New 
Haven;  (second),  November  11,  1730,  Miles  Merwin,  of  Milford, 
Connecticut.  4.  Elizabeth,  born  March  29,  1693;  married  (first), 
March  20,  1717-18,  Joseph  Miles,  of  New  Haven;  (second),  August 
21,  1758,  Stephen  Howell,  of  New  Haven.  5.  Thomas,  born  Decem- 
ber 20,  1695,  a cooper,  died  in  1722,  at  sea;  unmarried.  6.  Joseph, 
born  April  1,  1699.  7.  Twin,  born  November  16,  1701,  died  young. 
8.  Twin,  born  November  16,  1701,  died  young.  9.  Daniel,  of  whom 
further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  61.) 
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IV.  Captain  Daniel  Trowbridge,  son  of  Thomas  (3)  and  Mary 
(Winston)  Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1703,  and  died  there  August  4,  1752.  He  attended  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1752. 
He  made  his  home  in  New  Haven  throughout  his  life.  He  was  led  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  sea  by  his  father’s  business  interests,  commanded 
vessels  for  a number  of  years,  and  then  became  a merchant  on  his  own 
account.  He  was  among  the  original  proprietors  of  Union  Wharf. 
His  inventory  showed  an  estate  of  £4,900,  a large  fortune  for  those 
days. 

Captain  Daniel  Trowbridge  married,  April  8,  1731,  in  New 
Haven,  Mehetable  Brown.  Children,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut: 1.  Hannah,  born  June  3,  1732,  died  August  17,  1739.  2.  Dan- 
iel, born  April  12,  1734,  died  February  29,  1740.  3.  Joseph,  born 

June  15,  1736.  4.  Newman,  born  September  7,  1738.  5.  Daniel, 

born  August  27,  1740,  died  September  1,  1742.  6.  Thomas,  born 

May  2,  1742.  7.  Rutherford,  of  whom  further.  8.  Stephen,  born 

December  21,  1746.  9.  John,  born  June  1,  1748.  10.  Daniel,  born 

October  23,  1750. 

(Ibid.,  p.  63.) 

V.  Rutherford  Trowbridge,  son  of  Captain  Daniel  and  Meheta- 
ble (Brown)  Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1744,  and  died  there  April  6,  1825.  He  learned  the  mason’s 
trade,  and  followed  it  for  some  years,  acquiring  considerable  wealth.  He 
lived  in  the  second  brick  house,  built  in  New  Haven  in  1774.  The  house 
still  stands  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Water  Street  and  Colum- 
bus Avenue.  After  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  asked  for  the 
right  to  manufacture  saltpetre,  which  was  granted  him  by  the  State, 
and  he  received  the  first  bounty  for  making  that  commodity.  The 
saltpetre  was  manufactured  on  a large  plot  of  land,  which  had  been 
set  off  to  the  original  Trowbridge  settler.  The  product  was  then  sent 
to  Enfield  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powder.  Rutherford 
Trowbridge  was  a staunch  patriot  during  the  Revolution  and,  when 
the  British  invaded  New  Haven,  he  took  his  musket,  an  old  “King’s 
arm,”  with  powder-horn  and  bullet  pouch,  and  went  out  with  the  vol- 
unteers of  New  Haven.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
First  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  Hiram  Lodge, 
No.  1,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  New  Haven,  having  been 
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elected  in  1765.  He  was  a close  friend  of  President  Dwight  of  Yale 
College. 

Rutherford  Trowbridge  married  (first),  in  New  Haven,  in  1767, 
Dorcas  Hitchcock.  He  married  (second),  in  New  Haven,  July  1, 
1793,  Thankful  (Ailing)  Mix,  who  was  baptized  in  New  Haven, 
October  12,  1755,  and  died  there  August  8,  1831,  daughter  of  John 
and  Abiah  (Hitchcock)  Ailing.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1. 

Rutherford,  born  February  4,  1768,  died  September  7,  1769.  2. 

Joseph,  born  April  23,  1769.  3.  Wealthy,  born  November  21,  1770; 
married  (first),  July  7,  1791,  Samuel  Barnes,  of  New  Haven;  (sec- 
ond), June  21,  1800,  Ezekiel  (2)  Hayes,  of  New  Haven.  4.  Ruther- 
ford, born  April  25,  1772,  died  January  4,  1788.  5.  Melissa  (twin), 
born  July  25,  1775;  married,  January  17,  1797,  Joseph  Dalby,  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies.  6.  Lucretia  (twin),  born  July  25,  1775;  mar- 
ried, May  16,  1804,  Ashbel  Stillman,  of  New  Haven.  7.  Grace,  born 
November  30,  1776;  married,  November  3,  1798,  Jabez  Dwight,  of 
New  Haven.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  September  25,  1778;  married, 
December  11,  1805,  Captain  Levi  Hoadley,  of  New  Haven.  9. 
Henry,  of  whom  further.  10.  Amos,  born  November  25,  1783.  11. 

Dorcas,  born  January  14,  1786;  married,  October  13,  1804,  Zebul 
Bradley,  of  New  Haven.  12.  Hannah,  born  October  11,  1787,  died 
February  24,  1788.  Child  of  second  marriage:  13.  Rutherford,  born 
July  9,  1794,  died  September  13,  1795. 

(Francis  Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  pp. 
67-69.  Atwater:  “History  of  the  City  of  New  Haven,”  p.  58. 

“Connecticut  State  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  283.) 

VI.  Henry  Trowbridge,  son  of  Rutherford  and  Dorcas  (Hitch- 
cock) Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  30, 
1781,  and  died  there  October  7,  1849.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  Henry  Trowbridge  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  sea  and, 
having  received  permission  from  his  father,  made  application  for  a 
position  on  a ship,  which  was  being  fitted  for  a sealing  voyage  on  the 
Pacific  at  that  time.  Although  money  was  scarce  in  the  family  just 
then,  the  elder  Mr.  Trowbridge  gave  his  son  about  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  specie  to  invest  in  China,  to  which  country  the  ship  was  to 
proceed  eventually.  Embarking  September  17,  1799,  his  career  com- 
menced in  the  ship  “Betsey,”  William  Howell,  master.  Captain 
Howell  conducted  a school  on  board  the  ship,  and  all  the  boys  (a 
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great  many  of  them  from  New  Haven  and  about  the  age  of  Henry 
Trowbridge)  were  expected  to  attend.  After  visiting  the  Sandwich 
Islands  for  supplies,  the  ship  continued  its  voyage  to  Canton.  Here 
Henry  Trowbridge  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  factory.  In  1801  he 
succeeded  in  entering  Canton,  a feat  then  difficult  for  any  foreigner. 
Before  returning  to  New  York,  Mr.  Trowbridge  doubled  the  money 
which  he  had  invested  in  China.  Three  years  later  he  procured  a ves- 
sel and  set  sail  for  Barbados.  After  the  voyage  he  established  him- 
self in  business,  using  the  vessel  for  West  Indian  trade,  which  he 
increased  from  time  to  time,  and,  in  partnership  with  his  nephew, 
Timothy  Dwight,  established  the  firm  of  Trowbridge  and  Dwight. 
In  1831  his  eldest  son  was  admitted  into  the  firm  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Trowbridge,  Son  and  Dwight.  Later,  upon  admission  of 
his  son,  Henry,  the  name  became  Trowbridge,  Sons  and  Dwight. 
Timothy  Dwight  retired  in  1847,  and  the  firm  became  Trowbridge 
and  Sons,  carrying  on  business  in  this  name  until  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  when  the  name  became  Henry  Trowbridge’s  Sons. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  to  religious  charities  and  in  his  last  will 
he  bequeathed  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $5,000;  to 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  $5,000;  to  the  Bible  Society 
$2,000;  to  the  Tract  Society  $2,000;  to  the  Seaman’s  Friend  Society 
$2,000;  to  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
$2,000;  with  other  charitable  bequests  amounting  to  more  than 
$20,000. 

Henry  Trowbridge  married,  in  New  Haven,  January  1,  1806, 
Harriet  Hayes.  Children,  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut:  1. 

Emily,  born  October  6,  1806,  died  October  6,  1808.  2.  Harriet 

Emily,  born  August  7,  1808;  married  (first)  William  Rutherford 
Hayes,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont;  (second),  April  12,  1863,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Patten,  of  New  Haven.  3.  Thomas  Rutherford,  of 
whom  further.  4.  John,  born  July  6,  1812,  died  July  28,  1812.  5. 

Jane  Louisa,  born  July  25,  1813;  married,  September  6,  1843,  John 
William  Fitch,  of  New  Haven.  6.  Henry,  born  April  22,  1816.  7. 
Ezekiel  Hayes,  born  April  21,  1818.  8.  Winston  John,  born  May 

10,  1820.  9.  Eliza  Amelia,  born  August  3,  1822;  married,  August 

6,  1844,  Frederick  Hall,  of  Portland,  Connecticut.  10.  Caroline 
Augusta,  born  January  27,  1825;  married,  August  23,  1848,  Hon. 
Charles  Durand,  of  Ansonia,  Connecticut.  11.  Julia  Ann,  born  Janu- 
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ary  12,  1827;  married,  June  7,  1854,  William  Bancroft,  of  Ches- 
terfield, Massachusetts.  12.  Cornelia  Adeline,  born  February  5, 
1829,  died  October  23,  1830.  13.  Ellen  Maria,  born  August  5, 

1831;  married,  September  29,  1853,  Frederick  Hall,  of  Portland, 
Connecticut. 

(Francis  Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,” 

pp.  76-79.) 

VII.  Thomas  Rutherford  Trowbridge,  son  of  Henry  and  Harriet 
(Hayes)  Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  July  17, 
1810,  and  died  there  May  26,  1887.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Partridge’s  Military  Academy,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1826. 
After  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  father  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  became  a partner  in  the  business.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  became  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  H.  Trowbridge’s 
Sons.  The  dissolution  of  the  firm  occurred  in  1891,  a few  years  after 
the  death  of  Thomas  R.  Trowbridge.  He  was  emphatically  a mer- 
chant of  wide  views.  He  was  often  obliged  to  decline  positions  of 
high  trust,  contenting  himself  with  the  management  of  his  own  affairs 
and  the  numerous  family  interests  which  he  guarded  for  many  years. 
As  an  evidence  of  esteem,  at  the  Republican  convention  held  in  Hart- 
ford, in  1861,  he  received  unanimous  nomination  as  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut,  with  William  A.  Buckingham  for 
Governor,  an  honor  which  he  declined,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  party. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  liberty  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  his  record  in  aiding  families  of  those  in  actual  service  was 
an  enviable  one.  He  was  elected  a director  of  the  Mechanics  Bank, 
July  5,  1847,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  the 
bank’s  oldest  director,  having  served  on  its  board  for  forty  years.  He 
was  a director  of  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company 
until  its  consolidation  with  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
Company,  August  6,  1872.  He  was  also  a director  of  the  Security 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Haven  for  twelve  years.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Trowbridge  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Company  to 
Build  and  Maintain  Long  Wharf,  and  secretary  and  a director  of  the 
Tomlinson  Bridge  Company.  He  had  also  been,  for  many  years,  a 
member  of  the  New  Haven  Proprietors  Committee.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1835,  and 
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from  1872  to  1883  was  successively  elected  its  president.  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge was  one  of  the  most  active  of  New  Haven’s  citizens  in  forming 
the  sanitary  commission.  He  showed  a taste  for  genealogical  research, 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  history  of  New  Haven.  Through- 
out his  life  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  supporters 
of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New  Haven,  and  a valued  mem- 
ber of  First  Church.  In  his  memory,  his  son,  Rutherford,  placed  in 
Center  Church  a historical  window,  illustrating  the  arrival  of  the 
first  settlers  in  New  Haven  in  1638,  and  the  successive  houses  of  wor- 
ship of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society. 

Thomas  Rutherford  Trowbridge  married,  September  17,  1834, 
in  New  Haven,  Caroline  Hoadley.  Children,  born  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut:  1.  Henry,  born  August  14,  1836.  2.  Thomas  Ruth- 
erford, born  March  3,  1839.  3-  William  Rutherford  Hayes,  born 

May  7,  1842.  4.  Caroline  Hoadley,  born  July  24,  1844,  resided  in 

Rome,  Italy.  5.  Rutherford,  of  whom  further.  6.  Emilie  Eliza,  born 
September  1,  1857;  married,  January  26,  1886,  George  Bliss  Rogers, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  made  her  home  in  Rome,  Italy.  7. 
Francis,  born  July  24,  1861,  died  July  26,  1861. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  87-91.) 

VIII.  Rutherford  Trowbridge,  son  of  Thomas  Rutherford  and 
Caroline  (Hoadley)  Trowbridge,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, December  1,  1851,  and  died  December  18,  1918.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  at  the  famous  school  of  Stiles 
French.  He  had  prepared  himself  to  enter  Yale  College,  but  in  1868 
was  induced  to  leave  school  and  enter  the  firm  of  H.  Trowbridge’s 
Sons,  of  which  his  father  was  senior  partner.  After  some  time  spent 
in  the  branch  of  the  house  located  in  Barbados,  British  West  Indies, 
during  which  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
business,  Mr.  Trowbridge  returned  to  New  Haven  and  entered  the 
main  office.  In  1885,  upon  retirement  of  his  uncle  and  cousin,  he  was 
admitted  to  full  partnership  with  his  father  and  brothers  and  he  con- 
tinued actively  in  the  business  until  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1891. 
He  brought  to  the  business  sound  judgment  founded  on  solid  infor- 
mation, a wide  experience  of  men,  and  all  the  ardor  of  a man  of  great 
determination  and  strength  of  mind  and  character. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  West  Indian  business  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge was  engaged  in  the  management  of  a number  of  corporations, 
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with  which  he  was  associated,  and  the  care  of  numerous  family  trusts. 
Some  of  the  important  corporations,  with  which  his  name  was  linked, 
were  the  National  New  Haven  Bank,  the  Development  Company  of 
America,  and  the  Mexican  Lumber  Company.  He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  New  Haven  Savings  Bank  and  a director  of  the 
Carrington  Publishing  Company,  proprietors  of  the  “Journal  and 
Courier,”  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Connecticut.  He  was  always  a 
man  of  acute  business  sense,  valuable,  well-formed  opinions,  a con- 
servative yet  highly  successful  merchant. 

Nor  were  the  activities  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  confined  to  business, 
for  he  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics.  In  1 8 8 1 he  was  made  a 
colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Hobart  B.  Bigelow;  in  1884  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  city  council;  and  on  many  occasions  there- 
after he  served  on  State  and  municipal  committees.  He  was  unani- 
mously chosen  Presidential  Elector-at-Large  at  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  1904,  and  in  the  following  election  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  of  any  Presidential  Elector.  He  was  a member  of 
the  New  Haven  Park  Commission,  and  a director  of  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Associated  Charities,  and  the 
Connecticut  Humane  Society.  Mr.  Trowbridge  always  manifested  a 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  city  and  contributed  gen- 
erously to  her  civic,  educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  magnanimous  to  those  in  need,  yet  desired  no  credit  for 
his  sincere,  heartfelt  gifts. 

Among  the  more  prominent  gifts  of  Mr.  Trowbridge  were:  In 

1899,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  establishment  of  the  Thomas 
R.  Trowbridge  course  of  lectures  on  architecture  in  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts;  the  memorial  window  in  Center  Church,  another  tribute 
to  his  father’s  memory;  as  a memorial  to  his  only  son,  the  Ruther- 
ford Institute  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  New 
Haven,  which  is  designed  to  give  a technical  education  to  poor  boys; 
and  the  Rutherford  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  scholarship  in  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School,  also  in  memory  of  his  son. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  was  a member  and  one  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Quinnipiack  Club;  a member  of  the  Union  League  and  New 
Haven  Country  clubs,  the  Yale  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Connecticut  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a life  member  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a director.  In 
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addition  he  was  a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of 
New  York  City,  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Connecticut  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  an  associate  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
Mr.  Trowbridge  passed  many  summers,  he  was  a director  of  the  Golf 
Club,  and  the  Casino  Company.  In  1879  he  was  admitted  a member 
of  First  Church,  New  Haven,  and  in  1896  was  confirmed  by  letter 
as  a member  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven. 

Rutherford  Trowbridge  married  (first),  in  New  Haven,  October 
5,  1882,  Alice  Maude  Anderson,  daughter  of  John  Charles  and  Mary 
(Beecher)  Anderson.  He  married  (second),  in  Ansonia,  Connecti- 
cut, January  8,  1891,  May  Wells  Farrel.  (Farrel  VI.)  Child  of 
first  marriage:  1.  Elsie,  born  June  17,  1883.  Children  of  second 

marriage:  2 Rutherford,  born  April  13,  1894,  died  March  11,  1905; 
was  a student  at  Hopkins  Grammar  School.  3.  Caroline  Rachel,  born 
May  5,  1899. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  108-09.) 

(The  Farrel  Line) 

Arms — Vert,  a lion  rampant  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  O’Farrell  family  is  traditionally  descended  from  Milesius, 
King  of  Spain,  through  the  line  of  his  son.  The  founders  of  the 
family  were  Fergus,  King  of  Connaught,  and  his  consort,  Maude, 
Queen  of  Connaught,  in  the  first  century.  The  original  name  was 
Ferrell,  and  signifies  “man  of  science.”  The  title  of  the  heads  of  the 
sept  was  Prince  of  Annally,  and  their  possessions  were  located  in  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Longford.  The  O’Farrells  were  a highly 
celebrated  clan,  and  were  for  centuries  the  ruling  sept  in  Annally, 
where  they  continued  to  hold  territory,  down  to  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Fergal,  King  of  Commacne,  embracing  the  present  county  of 
Longford,  and  ancestor  of  the  O’Farrells,  was  slain  while  fighting 
on  the  side  of  Brian  Boru  at  the  battle  of  Clontaif,  A.  D.  1014.  The 
chief  residence  of  the  O’Farrells  was  the  town  of  Longford,  which 
was  divided  into  upper  and  lower  Annally.  The  O’Farrells  were  dis- 
possessed of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  territory  by  the  English  set- 
tlers, the  Tuites  and  Delameres,  who  came  over  with  Hugh  de  Lacy 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  O’Farrells  stoutly  resisted  this  encroach- 
ment, and  a long  and  harassing  war  was  waged  against  the  invaders. 
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During  the  plantation  and  confiscation  period,  following  the  accession 
of  Janies  I,  they  suffered  grievously,  and  at  the  triumph  of  the  Wil- 
liamites  over  James  II  they  were  completely  outlawed  and  deprived 
of  their  estates.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
with  this  final  disaster  the  family  scattered,  some  to  France,  some  to 
the  New  World,  and  throughout  the  British  Isles,  taking  on  the  char- 
acteristics and  customs  of  the  people  with  whom  they  located.  This 
fine  Irish  background  is  of  value,  then,  only  as  a colorful,  general 
ancestry,  and  not  as  a direct  ancestry  of  our  line.  The  American  fam- 
ily is,  however,  one  of  great  merit,  well  worthy  of  its  Irish  forebears. 

(John  Rooney:  “A  Genealogical  History  of  Irish  Families,”  p. 

105.  Burke:  “General  Armory,”  p.  342.  Burke:  “Landed  Gentry 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  fourth  edition,  p.  1106.) 

I.  Hugh  Ferril  (or  Farrel,  as  the  family  now  spells  it),  earliest 
known  ancestor  of  this  line,  was,  at  earliest  account,  a “transient” 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Little  more  of  his  ancestry  is  known. 
Of  his  two  children,  the  name  of  only  one  is  found  in  records. 

Child  of  Hugh  Ferril  or  Farrel  and  Lucretia  Smith,  daughter  of 
William  Smith:  1.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further. 

(Donald  Lines  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,” 

Vol.  Ill,  p.  601.) 

II.  Benjamin  Ferril  or  Farrel,  son  of  Hugh  and  Lucretia 
(Smith)  Ferril,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  January  5, 
1753,  and  died  August  25,  1844,  “aged  93”  (actually  91).  He  is 
buried  in  Prospect,  Connecticut.  The  Ferrils  are  mentioned  among 
the  earliest  members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

He  married  (first),  December  15,  1775,  Lois  Williams.  He 
married  (second)  Mrs.  Patience  (Terrill)  Tyler,  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Tyler.  She  was  born  about  1770,  died  April  16,  1831,  aged  sixty-one, 
and  was  buried  in  Prospect,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Damaris  (Prindle)  Terrill.  Benjamin  Ferril  married  (third),  in 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  September  19,  1831,  Anna  Brockett,  who 
was  born  in  Waterbury,  June  3,  1783,  and  died  in  1854,  daughter 
of  Zenas  and  Abigail  (Johnson)  Brockett.  Children  of  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  Zebah,  of  whom  further.  2.  Lucy,  born  February  17, 

1778;  married,  in  Waterbury,  December  4,  1799,  Joseph  Nichols.  3. 
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Lowly,  born  March  16,  1783.  4.  Lois,  born  July  20,  1785;  married 
Silas  Payne.  5.  Benjamin,  born  December  5,  1788,  died  October  26, 
1838;  “aged  50,”  and  was  buried  in  East  Farms  Cemetery,  Water- 
bury;  married  Leva  Frost,  born  April  14,  1789,  died  May  30,  1863, 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Abigail  (Culver)  Frost.  6.  Polly,  born  Janu- 
ary 11,  1797.  Child  of  second  marriage:  7.  Ira  G.,  born  about 

1812,  died  March  24,  1886;  aged  seventy-four,  buried  in  Prospect, 
Connecticut;  married  Mary  A.,  who  died  December  4,  1873,  aged 
forty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  Prospect. 

(Ibid.  Joseph  Anderson:  “Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Con- 
necticut,” Vol.  I,  pp.  49,  154;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  672.  Records  in  possession  of 
descendants.) 

III.  Zebah  Farrel,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lois  (Williams)  Ferril 
or  Farrel,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  October  7,  1776,  baptized  in  the 
Mount  Carmel  Congregational  Church  in  Hamden,  Connecticut,  died 
August  25,  1862,  and  was  buried  in  Prospect,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Far- 
rel was  a millwright,  and  resided  in  Waterbury  during  much  of  his  life. 

He  married  there,  May  16,  1798,  Mehitabel  Benham.  Children: 
1.  Lucretia  Smith,  born  May  13,  1799,  died  in  September,  1812.  2. 

Almon,  of  whom  further.  3.  Sally  Benham,  born  November  12,  1802; 
married  S.  Tyler.  4.  Fanny,  born  September  17,  1804;  married  Wil- 
liam Gay.  5.  Esther,  born  August  25,  1806;  married  Hubbard 
Smith. 

(Donald  Lines  Jacobus:  “Families  of  Ancient  New  Haven,” 

Vol.  Ill,  p.  601.  Joseph  Anderson : “The  Town  and  City  of  Water- 
bury, Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  49.  “D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Books,”  Vol. 

VI,  p.  123;  Vol.  LXVII,  pp.  89-90.  J.  H.  Beers:  “Commemora- 

tive Biographical  Record  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,”  pp. 

437-38.) 

IV.  Almon  Farrel , son  of  Zebah  and  Mehitabel  (Benham)  Far- 
rel, was  born  in  Oaksville,  Connecticut,  October  12,  1800,  and  died 
May  31,  1857.  He  learned  of  his  father  the  trade  of  millwright  and 
for  many  years  was  the  leading  millwright,  machinist,  contractor  and 
builder  in  his  line  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley.  There  was  probably  no 
man  in  Connecticut  who  had  superintended  so  many  first  class  mills 
and  factories  during  their  construction.  He;  was  noted  for  the  strength 
and  permanency  of  his  work  which  was  always  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully, if  not  always  inexpensively.  In  1848  he  took  an  active  part 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  in  Ansonia  and  in  1851 
in  the  organization  of  the  Foundry  Company  in  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  president  of  the  Farrel  Foundry  until  his  death. 

Almon  Farrel  married,  May  1,  1826,  Ruth  Emma  Warner. 
(Warner  Line  VI.)  Children:  1.  Franklin,  of  whom  further.  2. 
Juliette,  born  March  18,  1830.  3.  Margaret,  born  September  20, 
1834.  4.  Malvina,  born  February  15,  1837.  5.  Elizabeth,  born 

May  20,  1839.  6.  Frances  Elinor,  born  July  10,  1844. 

(Joseph  Anderson:  “Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut,” Vol.  I,  p.  49.  J.  H.  Beers:  “Commemorative  Biographical 

Record  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,”  pp.  437-38.  Colonel 
N.  G.  Osborn:  “Men  of  Mark  in  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  316.) 

V.  Franklin  Farrel,  son  of  Almon  and  Ruth  Emma  (Warner) 
Farrel,  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  February  17,  1828,  and 
died  January  10,  1912,  having  been  president  of  the  Farrel  Foundry 
and  Machine  Company  of  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Con- 
necticut, followed  by  a course  at  the  McKenzie  School  in  West  Point, 
New  York.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  Derby,  Connecticut,  to 
assist  his  father  in  an  engineering  contract,  and  in  1845  he  settled  in 
what  is  now  Ansonia.  He  helped  in  the  establishment  of  the  family 
foundry  in  1848,  succeeding  his  father  as  president  in  1857.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  H.  A.  Mathews  Company,  of  Seymour;  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Parrot  Silver  and  Copper  Company,  of  Butte,  Montana; 
director  of  the  Ansonia  National  Bank,  and  of  the  Colonial  Trust 
Company,  of  Waterbury;  and  trustee  of  the  Seymour  Trust  Com- 
pany. His  business  interests  were  most  general,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  own  sugar  plantations  in  Cuba  and  Santo 
Domingo. 

Mr.  Farrel’s  church  interests  were  many  and  he  gave  much  of 
his  spare  time  to  charitable  work.  He  was  senior  warden  of  Christ 
Church,  Episcopal,  in  Ansonia,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  his  other 
affiliations  included  membership  in  the  Engineers’  Club  of  New  York, 
the  Union  League  Club  of  the  same  city,  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  cop- 
pering mining  industry  in  Butte,  where  he  introduced  the  Manhes 
Process  for  the  converting  of  ore  into  this  country  from  France.  In 
politics  he  was  a staunch  Republican,  but  he  never  sought  nor  held 
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public  office  except  in  his  home  community.  He  was  a man  of  simple 
tastes  and  habits  and  a hard  worker  all  his  life;  in  fact,  he  was 
engaged  at  his  business  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  cared  little  for 
the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of  life,  finding  his  greatest  happiness  in  his 
business  and  his  home  life. 

Franklin  Farrel  married  (first),  in  1850,  Julia  Lockwood  Smith. 
(Smith  Line  VII.)  He  married  (second),  in  1876,  Lillian  Clarke, 
who  was  born  in  1853.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Alton,  born 

in  1851,  died  in  1885;  married  Julia  Elizabeth  Clarke,  now  deceased. 
2.  Carrie,  born  in  1854,  died  in  1856.  3.  Clarissa,  born  in  1858,  now 
deceased.  4.  May  Wells,  of  whom  further.  Children  of  second  mar- 
riage: 5.  Florence  Adele,  born  September  13,  1877;  married,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1898,  George  Clarke  Bryant.  6.  Elise  Marion,  born  in  1879; 
married  Earl  Jack  McWhirter.  7.  Franklin,  born  August  27,  1881; 
married,  October,  1906,  Marion  V.  Brown.  8.  Lillian  Estelle,  mar- 
ried George  A.  Goss. 

(Francis  Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p. 

108.  Colonel  N.  G.  Osborn:  “Men  of  Mark  in  Connecticut,”  Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  316-17.  Joseph  Anderson : “Town  and  City  of  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  343-44,  413.  “New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  65.) 

VI.  May  Wells  Farrel,  daughter  of  Franklin  and  Julia  Lockwood 
(Smith)  Farrel,  was  born  in  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  May  26,  1868. 
She  married  Rutherford  Trowbridge.  (Trowbridge  VIII.) 

(Francis  Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p. 
108.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LXXIII,  p.  65.) 

(The  Smith  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  a unicorn  salient  or,  to  the  dexter  a thicket  proper,  the  whole,  supported 
by  a terrace  vert.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

Smith  is  an  occupational  surname  of  amazing  popularity,  and  is 
found  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  world.  According  to  Bardsley, 
there  are  some  300,000  bearers  of  the  name  in  England  alone,  every 
village  having  its  share.  The  progenitor  of  the  Smith  family  of  our 
interest  came  from  Holland. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Nicholas  Sever  Smith,  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this  line, 
located  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  about  1660,  and  was  granted  a home 
lot,  October  28,  1662.  He  was  from  Holland. 
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Nicholas  Sever  Smith  married,  July  12,  1666  (1664  according  to 
Savage) , Mary  Tibbals.  Children,  born  in  Milford,  Connecticut : 1. 
Samuel,  born  in  1667  (1665  according  to  Savage).  2.  Martha,  born 
April  7,  1669.  3.  Andrew,  of  whom  further.  4.  Sarah,  born  July 

19,  1672.  5.  John,  born  July  20,  1674.  6.  Cornelius,  born  Decem- 
ber 12,  1675  (Savage  says  1676).  7.  Hannah,  born  July  29,  1681. 

(Rev.  Hollis  A.  Campbell,  William  C.  Sharpe,  and  Frank  G. 
Bassett:  “Seymour,  Connecticut,  Past  and  Present,”  p.  553.  J.  Sav- 
age: “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  Eng- 

land,” Vol.  IV,  p.  128.) 

II.  Andrew  Smith,  son  of  Nicholas  Sever  and  Mary  (Tibbals) 
Smith,  was  born  December  3,  1670,  and  died  in  March,  1727.  He 
located  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  where  his  name  appears  on  the  town 
records  as  early  as  February,  1692,  when  he  was  granted  a home  lot 
of  fifteen  acres  east  of  Isaac  Nichols’  land.  In  1693  the  town  granted 
him  six  more  acres  of  land.  He  was  appointed  fence  viewer  in  1695, 
and  in  the  following  year  land  was  again  laid  out  for  him.  Andrew 
Smith  signed  an  agreement,  January,  1700-01,  in  answer  to  a petition 
of  Theophilus  Miles  to  the  town  of  Derby  for  a grant  of  five  acres  of 
pasture  land  from  the  town.  Andrew  Smith  was  appointed  “pounder” 
in  December,  1700,  and  in  1701  he  was  town  inspector.  March  12, 
1701-02,  he  drew  lot  thirty-two  in  Derby,  and  December  27,  1703, 
it  was  noted  that  his  lot  was  bounded  by  land  owned  by  Thomas 
Tyler  and  Joseph  Hawkins.  He  sold  to  John  Riggs,  of  Derby,  land, 
bounded  by  Jonathan  Sumner’s  and  Henry  Wooster’s  land,  April  1, 
1704.  In  1705  he  was  again  elected  fence  viewer  and  at  a town  meet- 
ing, December  17,  1706,  he  was  chosen  surveyor  of  highways  for  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  while  Johan  Baldwin  was  appointed  for  the 
east  side.  By  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  May  25,  1720, 
land  for  commonage  or  pasture  for  general  feeding  of  cattle  was 
granted  to  the  following  residents  of  Derby  bearing  the  name  of 
Smith:  Andrew,  John,  Nathan,  Joseph,  Ephraim,  and  John,  “the 

blacksmith  from  Milford.” 

Andrew  Smith  married,  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  May  21,  1696, 
Sarah  Tomlinson,  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Hannah  Tomlinson,  of 
Derby,  according  to  records  in  possession  of  a descendant.  Children, 
born  in  Derby:  1.  Nathan,  born  February  4,  1697,  died  June  27, 

1725;  married  Hannah,  and  had  two  sons,  Nathan  and  Elnathan. 
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2.  Jonas  or  Jonah,  of  whom  further.  3.  Hannah,  born  May  12,  1701. 
4.  Josiah,  born  June  13,  1703;  married,  August  24,  1727,  Esther 
Oviatt,  according  to  “History  of  Derby,”  and  records  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a descendant.  “The  History  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,” 
says  he  married  Mary.  5.  Mary,  born  February  12,  1705.  6.  Rachel, 
born  May  4,  1708.  7.  Andrew,  born  October  3,  1711;  married 

Mary.  8.  Joseph,  born  July  20,  17 1 5. 

(Records  in  possession  of  Mrs.  William  Shaw,  of  Derby,  Con- 
necticut. Samuel  Orcutt  and  Ambrose  Beardsley:  “History  of  the 

Old  Town  of  Derby,  Connecticut,”  pp.  553,  814.  Samuel  Orcutt: 
“History  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,”  p.  767.  Nancy  O.  Phillips: 
“Town  Records  of  Derby,  Connecticut,”  pp.  165,  238,  275,  278-79, 
298-99,  381.  “D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  LXI,  p.  261.) 

III.  Jonas  or  Jonah  Smith,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  (Tomlin- 
son) Smith,  was  born  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  September  29,  1699. 

He  married,  in  Derby,  March  22,  1726,  Grace  Riggs.  Children, 
born  in  Derby,  Connecticut:  1.  Isaac,  of  whom  further.  2.  Sarah, 

born  July  1,  1738.  3.  Esther,  born  December  18,  1739.  4.  Hannah, 
born  July  15,  1742.  5.  Edward,  born  April  25,  1748. 

(Campbell,  Sharpe,  and  Bassett:  “Seymour,  Connecticut,  Past 

and  Present,”  pp.  544,  553.  Orcutt  and  Beardsley:  “History  of 

the  Old  Town  of  Derby,  Connecticut,”  p.  75 5.) 

IV.  Captain  Isaac  Smith,  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah  and  Grace 
(Riggs)  Smith,  was  born  March  18,  1734,  and  died  December  4, 
1789,  according  to  a historian,  but  his  tombstone  in  the  old  Episcopal 
Graveyard  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  reads : “Captain  Isaac  Smith,  died 
Dec.  4,  1789,  in  the  59th  yr.  of  his  age.”  He  was  captain  of  militia 
in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  in  1778,  during  the  Revolution,  and  in  the 
following  year  served  on  a committee  to  care  for  soldiers’  clothing. 
Captain  Smith  met  death  in  a most  singular  manner.  He  went  to  the 
“Old  Yellow  Mills,”  sometimes  called  “Hull’s  Mills,”  located  at  the 
head  of  the  present  Birmingham  Reservoir  works,  to  have  his  grist 
ground.  This,  in  Revolutionary  times,  was  a central  spot  where  farm- 
ers came  with  corn  and  rye  in  one  end  of  the  bag  and  a stone  in  the 
other,  to  get  their  grist  ground.  People  were  honest,  and  in  those 
days  locks  and  keys  were  scarcely  used.  The  miller  vacated  his  prem- 
ises one  afternoon,  leaving  his  customers,  if  any  should  come,  to  help 
themselves.  On  this  particular  afternoon  Captain  Smith  went  for  his 
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grist,  and  while  descending  a flight  of  steps,  after  shouldering  his 
bag,  it  is  supposed  he  fell  to  the  outside  door,  where  he  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning,  with  his  burden  on  his  back  and  his  neck 
broken.  His  faithful  horse  was  standing  by  his  side.  The  burial  of 
this  good  man  and  soldier  was  in  striking  contrast  to  modern  times. 
For  his  pallbearers  two  horses  were  used,  his  remains  being  sus- 
pended between  them,  and  thus  he  was  carried  to  his  last  resting  place. 
The  “Old  Yellow  Mills,”  according  to  the  historian  Orcutt,  finally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  John  Sews,  a speculative  Yankee,  who,  in  sell- 
ing out  his  interest  to  Sheldon  Smith,  of  New  York,  the  founder  of 
Birmingham,  who  instituted  steamboat  service  between  Derby  and 
New  York  about  1836,  in  part  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
prosperity  of  Derby.  Captain  Isaac  Smith’s  name  appears  in  a list  of 
those  who  took  the  freeman’s  oath  of  fidelity  to  Connecticut  and  the 
United  States  at  an  open  freemen’s  meeting,  September  16,  1777. 
That  Captain  Isaac  Smith  owned  land,  is  shown  definitely  by  the 
following  abstract  from  Derby  records,  the  abstract  relating  to  land 
inherited  from  Captain  Isaac  Smith  by  his  grandson: 

Know  that  I,  Lockwood  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  State 
of  Ohio,  in  consideration  of  $26.00  received  to  my  full  satisfaction, 
of  William  Smith,  of  Derby,  quit  claim  to  William  Smith  all  my  right 
in  the  land  which  descended  to  me  from  the  estate  of  my  grandfather, 
Isaac  Smith,  late  of  Derby,  deceased,  out  of  the  dower  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Smith,  late  of  Derby,  deceased,  and  relict  of  said  Isaac  Smith,  the  said 
dower  having  been  distributed  among  the  heirs  of  William  C.  Smith, 
my  father. 

Captain  Isaac  Smith  married,  in  1752  or  1753,  Lucy  Clark.  Chil- 
dren, born  in  Derby,  Connecticut:  1.  Lucy,  born  December  22,  1754; 
married  (first),  as  his  second  wife,  Joseph  Wheeler,  who  was  born 
May  2,  1748,  and  died  June  3,  1804,  son  of  Captain  James  and  Sarah 
(Johnson)  Wheeler;  (second)  Captain  Joseph  Hull.  2.  Esther, 
born  February  4,  1756,  died  September  13,  1800;  married,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1773,  Josiah  Smith,  who  died  November  23,  1829.  Children: 
Josiah,  Sheldon,  Esther,  Clark,  Treat.  3.  Charity,  born  December 
27  (22),  1757,  died  January  12,  1807;  married,  as  his  second  wife, 
Reuben  Lum,  who  died  July  22,  1829,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Lum. 
4.  Charlotte,  married,  as  his  first  wife,  Reuben  Lum,  who  married 
(second)  her  sister,  Charity.  5.  Lieutenant  Isaac,  born  in  1762,  died 
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December  7,  1836;  married  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Hull,  who  was  born 
January  20,  1759,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Clarke) 
Hull.  6.  William  Clark,  of  whom  further.  7.  Hannah,  born  in  1769; 
married  Joseph  Perry.  8.  Grace,  married  Enoch  Nettleton.  9. 
Sarah,  born  in  1775,  died  March  6,  1820;  married,  before  1801, 
Captain  Ithiel  (his  tombstone  gives  his  Christian  name  as  “Ethel”) 
Keeney,  a sea  captain,  who  was  born  March  15,  1755,  died  October 
4,  1837,  and  is  buried  in  the  Derby,  Connecticut,  cemetery;  he  was  a 
son  of  Ebenezer  and  Betsey  (Davis)  Keeney.  10.  Enoch,  married 
Eunice,  n.  Eunice,  married  Joseph  Moss. 

(“Derby,  Connecticut,  Land  Records,”  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  575. 
Campbell,  Sharpe  and  Bassett:  “Seymour,  Connecticut,  Past  and 

Present,”  pp.  503,  553.  Orcutt  and  Beardsley : “History  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Derby,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  710,  743,  755,  776,  820, 
823;  Vol.  II,  pp.  143,  178,  183,  186,  223,  273.  Samuel  C.  Clarke: 
“Records  of  Some  of  the  Descendants  of  Richard  Hull,  of  New 
Haven,  1639-1662,”  p.  9.  “D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Books,”  Vol.  XXIV, 
p.  237;  Vol.  LI,  p.  71.) 

V.  William  Clark  Smith,  son  of  Captain  Isaac  and  Lucy  (Clark) 
Smith,  was  born  in  1764,  and  died  September  19,  1813.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Episcopal  Graveyard  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  where  his  father 
is  also  buried.  One  historian  states  that  William  Clark  Smith  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  Captain  Jabez  Tomlinson’s  company, 
enlisting  May  15,  1775,  and  being  discharged  December  10,  1775. 
This  seems  hardly  possible  as  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  Sheldon  Smith  and  Reuben  Lum  were  administrators  of  the 
William  Clark  Smith’s  estate,  April  14,  1815. 

William  Clark  Smith  married  Rebecca  Washburn.  Children.  1. 
Grace,  married  Sheldon  Smith,  an  industrious  farmer  who  lived  at  the 
Neck;  many  years  selectman,  he  was  also  instrumental  in  building  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Birmingham,  Connecticut.  2.  William, 
born  in  1785;  married  (first)  Experience  Hawkins,  who  died  March 
3,  1821;  (second),  in  April,  1823,  Sarah  Lum,  daughter  of  Davis 
and  Abigail  (Gorham)  Lum.  3.  Curtis.  4.  Sarah,  born  in  1788,  died 
in  1790.  5.  Edmund,  born  in  1790.  6.  Isaac.  7.  Nancy,  born  in 

1 793 > died  in  1794.  8.  Sheldon,  born  in  1797  (1787  also  given  as  the 
year  of  his  birth),  died  October  10,  1866;  he  was  a farmer  in  Derby, 
Connecticut,  and  was  a neighbor  of  his  brother-in-law,  another  Shel- 
don Smith;  he  married  his  cousin,  Hannah  Smith,  daughter  of  Isaac 
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and  Elizabeth  Smith,  and  descendants  of  two  of  his  children  joined 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the  services  of  his 
grandfather,  Captain  Isaac  Smith.  9.  Lockwood  W.,  of  whom 
further. 

(Orcutt  and  Beardsley:  “History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Derby, 

Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  646,  822.  Campbell,  Sharpe  and  Bassett: 
“Seymour,  Connecticut,  Past  and  Present,”  p.  553.  “D.  A.  R.  Line- 

age Books,”  Vol.  LI,  p.  271;  Vol.  LXI,  p.  261.  “Derby  Land  Rec- 
ords,” Vol.  XX,  p.  253.) 

VI.  Lockzvood  W . Smith,  son  of  William  Clark  and  Rebecca 
(Washburn)  Smith,  removed  from  Derby,  Connecticut,  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  after  1822.  That  he  inherited  land  from  his  grandfather,  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Smith,  is  shown  in  the  abstract  from  Derby  land  records, 
quoted  in  Generation  IV,  in  which  Lockwood  Smith,  of  Hamilton, 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  quit-claimed  to  “William  Smith  all  my  right  in 
the  land  which  descended  to  me  from  the  estate  of  my  grandfather, 
Isaac  Smith,  late  of  Derby,  deceased,  out  of  the  dower  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Smith,  late  of  Derby,  deceased  and  relict  of  said  Isaac  Smith,  the  said 
dower  having  been  distributed  among  the  heirs  of  William  C.  Smith, 
my  father.”  This  transaction,  which  definitely  proves  the  ancestry  of 
Lockwood  W.  Smith,  was  dated  May  1,  1825,  and  entered  in  Derby 
records,  May  15,  of  that  year. 

A most  interesting  letter,  written  by  Lockwood  W.  Smith  to  his 
mother,  has  been  uncovered,  and  because  it  offers  so  much  information 
about  him  and  his  activities,  it  is  given  herewith,  almost  in  full: 

Cincinatti,  29th  October,  1826. 

Dear  Mother: 

Before  I came  from  home,  I promised  I would  write  you;  I did 
not  intend  that  it  should  be  so  long  before  I fulfilled  my  promise.  To 
look  back,  it  appears  but  a week  since  I was  at  home,  sitting  and  talk- 
ing with  you  by  the  old  kitchen  fire,  but  come  to  reckon  it  up,  I find  it  is 
nearly  six  months.  As  we  advance  in  years,  how  time  increases  in 
speed ! — and  what  changes  it  brings  along  with  it. 

But  a short  time  ago  I was  at  home,  and  not  knowing  what  I 
should  do,  or  whither  I should  go.  I recall  I had  some  idea  of  learn- 
ing a shoemaker’s  trade,  but  since  that  I have  studied  medicine,  and 
wandered  twice  a thousand  miles  from  home — so  it  is  with  us — we 
know  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth.  After  I returned  to  this  coun- 
try my  health  was  very  bad  for  a while,  and  my  case  was  alarming. 
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You  will  recollect  perhaps  that  I had  a very  bad  cold  last  winter,  this 
continued  to  effect  me  so  much  after  I came  here  that  I almost 
despaired  of  getting  over  it  ...  . but  after  all  this,  my  health  is 
good  now  as  it  has  been  these  four  years. 

Am  now  boarding  in  a house  where  there  are  twenty-two  boarders. 
We  find  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more  comfortable  to  board  than  to  keep 
house.  We  have  no  trouble,  and  live  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 
United  States  ought  to,  or  any  one  could  wish. 

My  business  succeeds  here  as  well  as  I expected.  Mr.  Johnson 
(Edmund’s  partner)  has  returned  to  this  place.  If  John  has  a wish 
to  come  to  this  country,  I will  see  what  can  be  done  for  him.  He  can 
mention  his  wages  and  prospects  there,  and  if  anything  better  can  be 
done  here,  I should  be  glad  to  assist  him  as  far  as  is  in  my  power.  I 
think  Sheldon  does  well  to  stay  where  he  is.  The  taxes  here  on  the 
farmers,  in  consequence  of  the  canals,  are  very  high  and  what  they 
have  to  sell  brings  but  little.  My  love  to  all, 

Lockwood  W.  Smith. 

Edmund  and  his  family  are  well.  My  wife  and  child  also  are  very 
well. 

Lockwood  W.  Smith  married,  April  15,  1822,  Sarah  Lewis,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jewett,  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Derby  and  Humphreysville,  Connecticut.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  A child,  born  before  October  29,  1826.  2.  Julia  Lockwood, 
of  whom  further. 

(“Derby,  Connecticut,  Vital  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  117.  “Derby, 
Connecticut,  Land  Records,”  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  575;  Vol.  XXXIV,  p. 
438.  “Letter  of  Lockwood  W.  Smith,”  original  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  William  Shaw,  of  Derby,  Connecticut.) 

VII.  Julia  Lockwood  Smith,  daughter  of  Lockwood  W.  and 
Sarah  (Lewis)  Smith,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  died 
in  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  September  9,  1875,  aged  forty-six  years,  six 
months,  and  twenty-four  days.  The  following  abstract,  taken  from 
the  land  records  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  shows  that  Julia  Lockwood 
Smith  inherited  land  from  her  grandfather,  William  Clark  Smith : 

Know  that  I,  Julia  L.  Smith,  of  Derby,  New  Haven  County,  Con- 
necticut, in  consideration  of  one  hundred  dollars,  quitclaim  to  Shel- 
don Smith,  Jun.,  one  half  of  a certain  piece  of  land  situated  in  said 
Derby,  the  above  property  is  the  same  which  fell  to  me  from  the 
estate  of  my  grandfather,  William  C.  Smith,  late  of  Derby,  deceased. 
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The  transaction  was  dated  March  27,  1850,  and  signed  by  Julia 
L.  Smith. 

Julia  Lockwood  Smith  married  Franklin  Farrel.  (Farrel  V.) 

(“Derby,  Connecticut,  Vital  Records,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  130,  271. 
“Derby,  Connecticut,  Land  Records,”  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  438.  Francis 
Bacon  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p.  108.) 

(The  Warner  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a bend  engrailed  between  six  roses  gules  barbed  vert. 

Crest — A man’s  head  proper  couped  below  the  shoulders,  habited  chequy  or  and  azure 
wreathed  about  the  temples  gold  and  gules,  on  the  head  a cap  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Regarding  the  origin  of  Warner,  there  are  two  distinct  theories; 
one,  that  it  is  from  an  official  source,  the  other  baptismal.  In  an  offi- 
cial sense,  the  “warrener”  was  a keeper  of  a warren,  preserved  ter- 
ritory for  rabbits,  hares,  fish,  etc.  From  this  source  we  hear  of  Rich- 
ard le  Warner,  County  Cambridge,  1273,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  and 
of  Jacke  le  Warner,  County  Norfolk.  If  we  consider  that  Warner 
came  from  a baptismal  origin,  we  hear  of  Warner  Buckston,  County 
Hunts,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  and  of  Wariner  le  Bolton. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  home  of  the  Warners  was  Great 
Waltham,  England.  In  1609  a John  Warner,  father  of  Andrew  who 
came  to  America,  was  living  in  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  about  ten  miles 
from  Waltham.  Early  Colonial  records  show  that  there  were  five 
immigrants  of  the  name  of  Warner,  who  came  to  America  before 
1639  : Andrew  Warner;  John  Warner,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
William  Warner,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  John  Warner,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  and  Captain  Augustine  Warner,  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia about  1628.  It  is  believed  that  John  Warner,  of  Hartford,  and 
Andrew  Warner,  of  Broad  Oak,  Essex  County,  England,  later  of 
Hartford,  were  related,  possibly  cousins. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 
L.  C.  Warner:  “Descendants  of  Andrew  Warner,”  pp.  1,  4,  6-7.) 

I.  John  ( 1 ) Warner , first  of  Hartford  and  then  of  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  died  in  1679.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hart- 
ford, and  was  made  a freeman  in  1664,  as  was  John,  Jr.  In  1673  he 
went  to  Mattatuck  to  ascertain  if  it  were  desirable  to  plant  there. 
For  services  in  the  Pequot  War  John  (1)  Warner  received  a grant  of 
land  of  five  hundred  acres  from  the  General  Court  in  1671.  He  was 
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one  of  the  petitioners  who  asked  liberty  to  make  a small  plantation  in 
Mattatuck,  as  were  also  his  sons,  John  and  Daniel.  He  signed  the 
Articles  in  1674,  writing  his  name,  John  Warner,  Sen.  He  intended 
to  join  the  new  settlement,  but  died  before  removal. 

John  (1)  Warner  married  (first),  in  1649,  Ann  Norton,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Grace  (Wells)  Norton,  and  (second)  Margaret. 
Children:  1.  Daniel.  2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Thomas.  4. 

Sarah,  married  William  Higginson. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  420.  C.  W.  Manwaring:  “Early  Con- 
necticut Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  374.  H.  Bronson:  “History 

of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  196.) 

II.  John  (2)  Warner,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Ann  (Norton)  War- 
ner, died  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1707.  He  was  willed  by  his 
father  one-fourth  part  of  his  farm  at  Crane  Hall,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  his  meadow  lot  called  Moore’s  Corner;  also  the  fourth 
part  of  the  lands  on  the  Forte  Hill.  Both  he  and  his  father  are  on 
the  list  of  Farmington  freemen  in  1669,  and  on  the  list  of  proprietors 
of  1672.  He  subscribed  the  Articles  of  1674,  and  made  an  early 
movement  to  secure  his  right.  His  name  is  in  all  the  fence  divisions. 

John  (2)  Warner  married,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  wife. 
Children:  1.  John,  born  March  1,  1670;  married,  September  28, 

1698,  Rebecca  Richason.  2.  Ephraim,  of  whom  further.  3.  Robert, 
settled  in  Woodbury,  died  in  1759.  4.  Ebenezer,  settled  in  Wood- 
bury, died  in  1769.  5.  Lydia,  baptized  March  13,  1680;  married 

Samuel  Brunson.  6.  Thomas,  born  May  6,  1683. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  418.  C.  W.  Manwaring:  “Early  Con- 
necticut Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  374.  H.  Bronson:  “History 

of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  19  6.  J 

III.  Dr.  Ephraim  Warner,  son  of  John  (2)  Warner,  was  born 
in  1670,  and  died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August  1,  1753,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  He  had  his  first  grant  of  land  January  21,  1689- 
1690,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Willow  and  Grove  streets,  Water- 
bury. He  resided  here  until  September  26,  1701.  He  next  had  a 
house  and  forty-two  and  one-half  acres  on  Buck’s  Hill.  Here  he 
resided  until  he  had  secured  his  forty  pound  right,  granted  him  March 
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1 8,  1701.  Dr.  Warner  then  removed  to  Woodbury,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine,  returning  to  Waterbury  at  the  request  of  the  towns- 
people who  passed  the  following  vote  in  April,  1714:  “The  town  to 

encourage  Dr.  Ephraim  Warner  to  come  live  grant  him  the  use  of  the 
school  land  for  three  years  (only  one-half  the  lot  in  Hancov’s  meadow 
is  exempted  this  year)  he  to  maintain  the  fence.”  On  accepting,  Dr. 
Warner  became  Waterbury’s  “physician”  or  “practitioner,”  Dr.  Por- 
ter being  the  “bone-setter.” 

After  his  return  to  Waterbury  he  became  one  of  the  notables  of 
the  town.  He  bought  and  sold  real  estate  to  a large  extent  and  was 
engaged  in  public  business.  He  was  townsman,  school  committeeman, 
town  collector,  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  May,  1717,  May, 
1719,  and  in  May  and  October,  1722,  and  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting  in  1730.  As  early  as  1722  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  train 
band. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Warner  married,  August  16,  1692,  Esther  Rich- 
ards. Children,  first  five  born  in  Waterbury:  1.  Margaret,  born 

February  16,  1693,  died  in  March,  1693.  2.  Ephraim,  born  October 
29,  1695,  died  December  28,  1704.  3.  Benjamin,  born  September  30, 
1698,  died  in  1772.  4.  John,  born  June  24,  1700.  5.  Obadiah,  born 
February  24,  1702-03.  6.  Esther.  7.  Ephraim.  8.  Ebenezer,  of 

whom  further. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  197. 

Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 

cut,” Vol.  I,  p.  690.) 

IV.  Ebenezer  Warner,  son  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Esther  (Rich- 
ards) Warner,  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  probably  about 
17 1 1,  and  died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  October  5,  1805.  The 
ruins  of  Ebenezer  Warner’s  old  red  house  were  still  standing  in  1895, 
just  south  of  Bronson’s  meadow  along  the  Mad  River.  Its  central 
chimney  and  corner  fireplace  in  every  room  still  remained.  Dr. 
Ephraim  Warner  gave  to  his  son  twenty  acres,  half  his  own  dwell- 
ing house,  and  his  “smith’s  shop  and  tools  for  work,”  all  on  Buck’s 
Hill. 

Ebenezer  Warner  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Bronson.  He  mar- 
ried (second)  Damaris  (Foote)  Warner.  Children  of  first  marriage : 
1.  Noah,  born  November  21,  1740,  died  April  6,  1759.  2.  Ebenezer, 
born  September  17,  1742,  died  December  21,  1746.  3.  Margaret, 
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born  October  1 6,  1744;  married  Richard  Welton.  4.  Ebenezer,  born 
January  16,  1748;  died  August  13,  1750.  5.  Jemima,  born  Novem- 
ber 5,  1749,  died  November  7,  1751.  6.  Annis,  born  March  21, 

1752.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  March  17,  1754;  married  Ard  Welton, 

who  died  in  1827.  8.  Justus,  born  March  27,  1756,  died  in  Liver- 

pool, Ohio;  married  Rena  Warner.  9.  Mark,  of  whom  further.  10. 
Jemima,  born  May  17,  1761. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  196. 

Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 

cut,” p.  221.) 

V.  Mark  Warner,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Bronson) 
Warner,  was  born  December  22,  1757,  and  died  in  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
October  26,  1805.  Mark  Warner  and  his  brother,  Justus,  left 
Waterbury  to  join  the  British,  but  were  taken  and  brought  back. 

He  married  (first),  in  1781,  Hannah  Foote,  who  was  born  in 
1760,  and  died  September  15,  1794,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ichabod  and 
Damaris  Foote,  of  North  Branford,  Connecticut.  He  married  (sec- 
ond), in  1795,  Elizabeth  Frisbie.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1. 

Elizabeth.  2.  Noah.  3.  Jared.  4.  Clarissa.  5.  Hannah.  6.  Olive. 
7.  Mark.  8.  Submit.  Child  of  second  marriage:  9.  Ruth  Emma, 

of  whom  further. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  538. 

E.  S.  Frisbie:  “Frisbie  Genealogy,”  p.  85.  Joseph  Anderson : “The 
Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  467.  A.  W. 
Foote:  “Foote  History  and  Genealogy,”  p.  41.) 

VI.  Ruth  Emma  Warner,  daughter  of  Mark  and  Elizabeth  (Fris- 
bie) Warner,  was  born  in  1803.  She  married  Almon  Farrel.  (Far- 
rel  IV.) 

(Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Con- 

necticut,” Vol.  II,  p.  413.  J.  H.  Beers:  “Commemorative  Biographi- 
cal Record  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  438.) 
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By  Herbert  A.  Hull,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


NE  must  search  deep  in  the  annals  of  American  business  to 
find  a personality  more  interesting,  or  a life  more  filled 
with  colorful  incidents  and  virile  endeavors  than  that  of 
Thomas  M.  Sayman,  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  an  individual- 


ist of  a type  almost  forgotten,  a man  who  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his 
own  efforts,  and  with  good  reason  was  proud  of  it.  He  initiated  a 
relatively  unimportant  enterprise  and  developed  it  into  a business 
valued  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  His  philanthropies  were  continuous 
and  large  in  their  totals,  for  he  was  always  the  humanitarian  at  heart, 
a lover  of  his  fellowmen.  The  more  than  fourscore  years  of  his  life 
had  encompassed  more  than  half  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  exemplified  many  of  the  characteristics  that  affected  the  last  half 
of  the  Nation’s  progress. 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Sayman  never  gave  thought  to  genealogy  or 
ancestral  influences — he  was  too  busy  carving  out  his  own  career.  Born 
at  Richmond,  Indiana,  September  25,  1853,  he  was  the  son  of  Alonzo 
and  Saraphine  (Malang)  Sayman,  both  natives  of  Germany,  who  pos- 
sessed the  courage  and  spirit  of  adventure  which  made  them  seek  for- 
tune in  their  young  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  far  distant  land 
of  the  United  States.  They  found,  as  did  many  of  their  day,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  acquire  wealth  in  a new  country,  whose  very  language 
was  unfamiliar,  but  they  worked  with  a will  and  quickly  assimilated 
American  ideals  and  ideas,  becoming  substantial  citizens.  Something 
of  this  same  courageous  spirit  of  adventure  evidently  was  inherited  by 
their  son,  for  Thomas  M.  Sayman  was  but  nine  years  old  when  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  thereafter  was  able  to  make  his  own  livelihood. 
An  incident  of  this  time  is  worthy  of  repetition.  Barefoot  and  clad 
only  in  overalls,  he  met  a traveling  salesman  at  a local  hotel.  The 
salesman  becoming  interested  in  the  lad,  refitted  him  with  clothes  and 
gave  him  a small  sum  of  money,  with  the  advice : “When  you  want  to 
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know  the  right  way  to  do  things,  always  ask  a good  business  man. 
The  larger  the  business  the  man  is  engaged  in,  the  more  valuable  his 
advice.”  Dr.  Sayman  faithfully  adhered  to  this  motto  and  to  it 
attributed  much  of  his  success. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  Dr.  Sayman  joined  the  G.  G.  Grady  Circus,  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  After  two  years  he  went  with  the  celebrated 
P.  T.  Barnum,  and  toured  the  New  England  States  for  two  summer 
seasons.  During  the  winter  months  he  work  at  Hamilton.  Later 
he  was  connected  with  vaudeville  and  street  selling.  He  meanwhile 
had  become  interested  in  some  of  the  remedies  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can aborigine  had  been  acquainted  for  hundreds  of  years.  Realizing 
his  need  of  a broader  knowledge  of  medicine  and  pharmacopoeia,  he 
spent  some  four  years  in  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  earning 
his  way  while  he  learned.  He  attended  a medical  college  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  to  twenty-two  and  laid  a solid  foundation  for  his  later 
activities.  In  his  journeys  around  the  country  Dr.  Sayman  discovered 
the  virtues  of  certain  Indian  herbs;  also  the  soap  plant  or  Spanish 
Bayonet,  then  utilized  by  the  sheep  herders  in  the  scouring  of  wool, 
a difficult  task.  Two  years  of  research  and  trial  taught  him  how  to 
make  an  effective  extract  of  the  latter  plant,  which  he  combined  with 
other  saponaceous  materials,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
large  fortune.  In  quick  succession  he  perfected  other  articles  and 
various  remedies,  and  with  a vision  and  enterprise  thoroughly  modern 
in  its  outlook,  gave  wide  publicity  to  his  products. 

The  business,  which  later  was  incorporated  as  The  T.  M.  Sayman 
Products  Company,  was  founded  in  the  late  eighteen  seventies.  On 
a larger  scale  its  laboratories  and  offices  were  set  up  in  Carthage,  Mis- 
souri. So  great  was  the  increase  of  business,  he,  in  June,  1894, 
removed  his  headquarters  to  St.  Louis,  in  this  same  State.  Various 
enlargements  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1912  he  had  built 
the  enormous  Sayman  Building,  representing  an  investment  of  more 
than  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  Progress  has  never  ceased  in  the 
St.  Louis  headquarters  either  as  regards  the  taking  care  of  increasing 
business,  plant  expansion,  or  the  introduction  of  provisions  made  for 
the  comfort  of  employees,  or  opportunities  for  betterment  and  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  noteworthy  that  many  of  his  employees  remained  with 
him  over  very  long  periods,  and  to  them  he  was  a beloved  and  helpful 
friend  who  ever  had  their  best  interests  at  heart.  One  of  his  most 
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prized  possessions  was  a book,  presented  to  him  by  employees  on  his 
eighty-third  birthday,  made  up  of  hundreds  of  birthday  greetings  from 
friends  and  business  associates  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  outline  the  business  activities  of  a man  is  not  hard,  but  to  indi- 
cate his  meaning  to  a community  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  is  not  fundamentally  conducive  to  generous  impulses 
or  cooperative  citizenship.  It  is  rife  with  temptations  to  greed,  ruth- 
less ambition,  and  indifference  to  human  welfare.  Without  ever  put- 
ting it  in  words,  or  perhaps  ever  thinking  about  it,  Thomas  M.  Say- 
man  felt  a sense  of  stewardship.  If  his  endeavors  were  rewarded 
richly,  he  shared  the  rewards  widely.  Generous  to  a fault,  even  from 
boyhood,  he  was  always  happy  in  making  gifts  to  the  needy,  the 
unfortunate,  the  failures  in  life.  How  great  were  these  gifts,  who  can 
measure?  Best  of  all  he  gave  himself  with  his  means.  Better  known 
was  his  presentation  to  the  State  of  Roaring  River  Park,  with  its 
valuable  fish  hatcheries,  superb  Ozark  scenery,  and  splendid  vacation 
attractions.  Its  twenty-four  hundred  acres  had  cost  him  more  than 
$100,000. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Sayman  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a potent  influence  in  some  of  its  forward 
looking  enterprises.  His  loyalty  to  the  city  never  waned  although 
expressed  in  individual  activities  rather  than  in  organizational  move- 
ments. He  had  the  custom  of  giving  away  a great  number  of  tickets 
to  cultural,  musical  and  annual  events  and  shows — the  Municipal  Open 
Air  Theatre,  the  Horse,  Dairy,  Flower,  and  other  shows,  and  none 
was  a more  generous  purchaser  of  tickets  to  the  yearly  Police  Circus. 
He  long  ago  learned  that  to  enjoy  life  was  as  important  as  making  a 
living,  and  he  applied  the  principle  to  himself  as  well  as  he  did  to 
others.  For  a decade  the  Saymans  lived  in  an  elaborate  pent  house 
apartment  of  immense  size  and  which  included  a big  playground  for 
his  baby  daughter.  In  1925,  they  moved  to  the  luxuriously  appointed 
home  in  Lindell  Boulevard,  and  also  spent  a great  deal  of  time  at  their 
country  estate,  likewise  a show  place.  The  greatest  enjoyment  he  got 
out  of  these  was  the  entertaining  of  friends  and  associates  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

By  an  early  marriage,  Thomas  M.  Sayman  was  the  father  of  two 
sons:  Radford  and  T.  Mark  Sayman;  and  three  daughters:  Mrs. 
Gertrude  E.  Clotworthy,  Mrs.  Bonnie  J.  Horan  and  Mrs.  Bess  A. 
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Campbell.  In  1915  Dr.  Sayman  married  (second)  Luella  B.  May- 
croft,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Cashier)  Maycroft,  the  former 
a native  of  Norfolk,  England,  and  the  latter  of  Wisconsin.  To 
this  union  was  born  a daughter,  Dorothy  Jean  Sayman,  who  later  mar- 
ried Charles  D.  Lane. 

Mrs.  Sayman  was  not  only  the  charming  chatelaine  of  the  family 
homes,  noteworthy  for  her  gracious  hospitality,  but  is  proving  her 
business  abilities  as  the  president  of  the  T.  M.  Sayman  Products  Com- 
pany, of  which  she  was  unanimously  elected  head. 

Thomas  M.  Sayman  died  at  his  St.  Louis  home  on  September  6, 
1937.  Had  he  lived  to  September  25,  he  would  have  celebrated  his 
eighty-fourth  birthday.  As  was  written  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  whose 
useful  life  ended  at  eighty-four:  “It  is  given  to  few  men  of  any  age, 
nation,  or  calling,  to  become  a benefactor  of  humanity.  He  pos- 
sessed all  the  kindliness,  and  a staunchness  of  character  rare  among 
men.  His  death  leaves  thousands  bereft  of  a friend;  the  nation  bereft 
of  one  of  its  notable  citizens;  and  the  world  of  one  of  its  great  bene- 
factors.” One  might  quote  at  great  length  from  messages  of  con- 
dolence, the  tributes  of  notable  men,  and  newspaper  appraisals.  Only 
two  are  here  repeated,  the  first  a journalistic  editorial  from  “The  Mir- 
ror,” which  said: 

For  many  years  Dr.  T.  M.  Sayman  has  been  a credit  to  St.  Louis 
and  the  industry  in  which  he  was  engaged.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a generous  employer  of  local  labor  and  an  investor  in  real  estate. 
Just  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  he  has  circulated 
locally  every  year  is  hard  to  compute.  A kindly  man  who  concealed 
his  feelings  under  a gruff  exterior,  he  most  liberally  contributed  to  our 
charities  anonymously  and  without  attendant  publicity. 

He  was  a self-made  man  who  worked  hard  for  every  dollar  he 
made — an  American  direct  from  the  soil — a man  gifted  with  hard 
ingrained  common  sense — a vigorous,  inquisitive  personality — an  old 
high  pitchman  and  a member  of  a craft  who  are  keener  judges  of 
human  nature  than  any  professor  of  psychology  at  a big  university. 
He  was  the  type  who  could  not  be  bullied  or  intimidated,  a man  whose 
moral  courage  was  even  greater  than  his  physical  courage.  When 
Dr.  Sayman  believed  he  was  right  he  would  fight  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat  to  a finish. 

The  second  tribute,  a verse  from  the  hand  of  a crippled  young 
woman,  to  whom  Dr.  Sayman  had  been  especially  helpful : 

Sleep  on,  My  Dearly  Beloved  Friend. 

Take  thy  rest.  You’ve  worked  hard 
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In  this  world  giving  comfort  and 
Pleasure  to  others,  and  your 
Memory  shall  live  in  the  hearts 
Of  the  people  throughout  the  ages. 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 


Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912. 


OF  AMERICANA,  published  quarterly  at  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  for  October  1,  1938. 
State  of  New  York,  \ 

County  of  New  York  y ' 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  M.  L.  Lewis,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Americana,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  41 1,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : Publisher,  The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and 
80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Editor,  Winfield  S.  Downs,  80-90  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Marion  L.  Lewis,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Business  Manager,  Marion  L.  Lewis,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are : The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc. ; Marion  L.  Lewis, 
80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Ed  Lewis,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City; 
F.  M.  Keller,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Benj.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  21 1 W.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.;  Winfield  S.  Downs,  142  Glenwood  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ; Mrs. 
Andrew  Payne,  1726  N.  Los  Robles,  Pasadena,  Calif. ; Mabel  E.  Lewis,  501  Prospect 
Street,  Nutley,  N.  J. ; Myrtle  M.  Lewis,  142  Glenwood  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ; Mrs.  O.  L. 
Clampitt,  908  Central  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111.;  Marion  L.  O.  Clark,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ; 
James  A.  Dailey,  Stanhope,  N.  J.;  Ida  E.  de  Murguiondo,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. ; Harry  S. 
Hatch,  Madison,  Ind.;  Bruce  M.  Lewis,  19  Coeyman  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. ; Mrs.  San- 
ford L.  Smith,  83  Alexander  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. ; Pauline  Lewis,  722  E.  California 
Street,  Pasadena,  Calif. ; Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Lewis  Brewster,  140  S.  Los  Robles,  Pasadena, 
Calif. ; L.  Murray  Ray,  Valparaiso,  Indiana ; Sanford  L.  Smith,  83  Alexander  Avenue, 
Nutley,  N.  J. ; L.  W.  Ray,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Bruce  M. 
Lewis,  19  Coeyman  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

M.  L.  LEWIS,  President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  September,  1938. 

(Seal.)  ROSE  HALPIN, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 

Clerk’s  No.  12,  Register  No.  O-H-27, 
(Commission  expires  March  30,  1940.) 
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